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PREFACE 


IT was the desire of the late Master of Balliol, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Jowett, as formulated in his will, that the proceeds 
from the sale of his works, the copyright in which he 
bequeathed to Balliol College, should be used to promote the 
study of Greek Literature, especially by the publication of 
new translations and editions of Greek authors. In a codicil 
to his will he expressed the hope that the translation of 
Aristotle's works begun by his own translation of the Politics 
should be proceeded with as speedily as possible. The 
College resolved that the funds thus accruing to them should, 
in memory of his services to the College and to Greek 
letters, be applied to the subvention of a series of translations 
of the works of Aristotle. Through the co-operation, financial 
and other, of the Delegates of the University Press it has now 
become possible to begin the realization of this design. By 
agreement between the College and the Delegates of the Press 
the present editors were appointed to superintend the carrying 
out of the scheme. The series is published at the joint 
expense and risk of the College and the Delegates of the 
Press, 

The editors have secured the co-operation of various 
scholars in the task of translation. The translations make 
no claim to finality, but aim at being such as a scholar might 
Construct in preparation for a critical edition and commentary. 
Wherever new readings are proposed the fact will be indi- 
cated, but notes justificatory of conjectural emendations 
or defensive of novel interpretations will, where admitted, be 
reduced to the smallest compass. 
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The editors, while retaining a general right of revision and 
annotation, will leave the responsibility for each translation to 


its author. 
J. A.S. 
W. D. R. 


This book has been compiled at various times and at long 
intervals during very many years. The translation, which 
owes much to my father’s helping hand in years long gone 
by, is based upon the text of Bekker; but in subsequent 
revisions I have included all that seemed to me most useful 
and appropriate from the texts or textual annotations of 
Schneider, Aubert and Wimmer, Piccolos, and Dittmeyer. To 
the emendations proposed by these commentators I have 
added some few of my own, which will be found brought 
together in a brief appendix. Many of these suggestions of 
mine are admittedly venturesome, and but very few of them 
have been adopted in my translation ; but they all relate to 
passages where the text as it at present stands is in my 
opinion faulty, and where conjecture may be a help towards 
further consideration and ultimate emendation. 

The so-called Tenth Book of the Historia Animalium has 
not been translated. It is spurious beyond question, and its 
contents have neither general nor particular interest. 

My editors have been liberal in allowing me greater scope 
of annotation than was contemplated in the outset for the 
volumes of this series ; but nevertheless I have felt constrained 
to omit much that I had written, especially on the zoological 
side of my commentary. To annotate, illustrate, and criticize 
Aristotle’s knowledge of natural history is a task without an 
end. 

Many friends and colleagues have given me abundantly of 
their knowledge and advice, and my editors have been 
assiduous in all manner of help and counsel. 

D. W. T. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


In the following notes I have taken little account of matters of 
geography, but it seems worth while to call attention to the frequent 
reference in this book, and in certain other Aristotelian writings, to 
the island of Lesbos and to places in and near it (cf. Strabo xiii. 2). 
Thus, for instance, we have mention made of Lesbos (H. A. 621° 22, 
G. A. 763° 1), Antissa (Probl. 1303% 34, Oecon. 1347 25), Arginussa 
(H.A. 578° 27), Lectum (//. A. 54785), Mitylene (Pol. 1304% 4, 1311 26, 
Vent. 973* 11, fr. 1521 3), Pordoselene (Æ. A. 605 29), Proconnesus 
(Vent. 973% 20, fr. 1§21> 13), Pyrrha (G. A. 763” 1), and the Pyrrhaean 
Euripus (/7. A. 544° 21, 548% 9, 603® 21, 621 12, P. A. 680” 1); and 
I think it, further, not improbable that Madéa (Æ. A. 548" 25) should 
be MaXia, the south-eastern promontory of Lesbos. 

We know that Aristotle spent two years in Mitylene, when he was 
about forty years old: that is to say, some three years after the death 
of Plato, just after his sojourn with Hermias of Atarneus, just prior to 
his residence at the court of Philip, and some ten years before he 
returned to Athens to begin teaching in the Lyceum (Dion. Hal. £4. 7 
ad Ammaeum, p. 727 R). Throughout the Natural History references 
to places in Greece are few, while they are comparatively frequent to 
places in Macedonia and to places on the coast of Asia Minor, all the 
way from the Bosphorus to the Carian coast. I think it can be shown 
that Aristotle’s natural history studies were carried on, or mainly 
carried on, in his middle age, between his two periods of residence in 
Athens; that the calm, landlocked lagoon at Pyrrha was one of his 
favourite hunting-grounds ; and that his short stay in Euboea, during 
the last days of his life, has left little if any impress on his zoological 
writings. 

Then it would appear that Aristotle’s work in natural history was 
antecedent to his more strictly philosophical work, and it would follow 
that we might proceed legitimately to interpret the latter in the light 
of the former. And remembering that Speusippus also was a naturalist 
(to whose writings on fish and shellfish Athenaeus bears abundant 
testimony), we might permit ourselves to surmise that inquiries into 
natural history were in no small degree to be reckoned with as a cause 
of the modification of Plato’s doctrine, alike, though not identically, at 
the hands of Aristotle and of the later Academy. 
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BOOK I 


1 OF the parts of animals some are simple: to wit, all such 486" 5 
as divide into parts uniform with themselves, as flesh into 
flesh ; others are composite, such as divide into parts not 
uniform with themselves, as, for instance, the hand does not 
divide into hands nor the face into faces.! 


1Cf. P. A.ii.1 and 2; Theophr. H. P/.i.2; Ps.-Arist. de PL i. 2 and 3. 
A treatise might be written on the intention and the history of the 
distinction here drawn by Aristotle, who had derived it from Anaxagoras 
(cf. Lucret. i. 830; Serv. ad Aen. iv.625; Cic. Q. Acad. iv. 57; Galen, 
de Dogm. Hipp. v. 450, 673, ed. Kühn, &c.). The subject is treated 
more fully in the de Partibus (ii. 1, &c.), where A. distinguishes three 
degrees of composition or synthesis. The first is composition out of 
the elements, x r@y Kad. tnd tirwy arotyeiwy, olov ys, dépos, vdaros, 
mupés: or rather of certain of these, typdv yap cai Enpdow Kai Oeppor Kai 
Wuxpov vAn rav ourOérwy cwoparwy €oriv, The second and third stages 
of synthesis are, in animals, the simple tissues, bone, flesh, and the like, 
and the organs that are built up of these (cf. Galen, xv. 7 K.). 

In .Jfefeor. iv. 10 the simple and composite parts of plants and 
animals are compared with the like categories of inanimate things, the 
former with such dpotopepy as gold and silver, tin and iron, Kai ova éx 
Tourwy yiyverat. It is noteworthy that, in the .J/e¢eorologica, A. ranks 
wood and bark among the dvopoopepy, together with root and leaf, 
face and hand, though flesh and bone, nerve and skin rank only, with 
hbre and muscle, among the époropepy ; in other words, the histological 
analysis is carried somewhat further on the botanical than on the 
zoological side. As to sap and juice and fibre and vessel and flesh, 
these are elementary things, so far as biology conducts us: apxai yap 
alrat, Any el Tis Aéyot Tas TGV Grotyeiwy Suvdpers’ atrat be Kowal mavTwr, 
i ev obv oùaia rat ù VAN vats év rovrots (Theophr., 1. c.). We must pass, 
as Galen tells us (i. 487 K.), to the de Gen. et Corr. ii, or the de Caelo i, 
for a discussion of the elements, and of the relation to these of the 
influences of wet and dry, hot and cold, &c. As Aristotle’s account 
of the elements remained the groundwork of the mediaeval concep- 
tion of matter, so the older naturalists retained unaltered his distinction 
of simple and composite parts in the fabric of living things. The 
óporopep and dyopo.opepn are the partes similares s. simplices s. primae, 
and the partes dissimilares s. instrumentales s. organicae s. oficinales, 
of the naturalists. Wotton, for instance (de Dif. Anim. i. 4; 1552), gives 
a very fair epitome of the tissues as follows: ‘ Similares numerantur hae, 
os, cartilago, vena, arteria, nervus, ligamentum, tendo, membrana, 
caro, adeps, unguis, cutis; his adduntur humores, ut sanguis, et qui 
in oculo sunt, cristallinus et vitreus humor.’ The division into tissues 
a organs of Bichat (Anat. générale, 1801) was thus quite on old 
ines. 
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And of such as these, some are called not parts merely, 
but limbs or members. Such are those parts that, while 
entire in themselves, have within themselves other diverse 

1o parts: as, for instance, the head, foot, hand, the arm as 
a whole, the chest; for these are all in themselves entire 
parts, and there are other diverse parts belonging to them.’ 

All those parts that do not subdivide into parts uniform 
with themselves are composed of parts that do so subdivide, 
for instance, hand is composed of flesh, sinews, and bones. 

1s Of animals, some resemble one another in all their parts, 
while others have parts whcrein they differ.? Sometimes 
the parts are identical in form or specics, as, for instance, 
one man’s nose or eye resembles another man’s nose or eye, 
flesh flesh, and bone bone ; and in like manner with a horse, 


1 P.A. i. 5. 645" 35. 

2 Zya ĝi ray (wav. The succeeding passage is not easy to translate, 
but its meaning seems to me to be exquisitely clear, and its statements 
to be ordered with an admirable logic. Of animals, some have all 
their parts alike, each to other, alike in one horse and in another 
horse, in one man and in another man. Such animals are alike in form 
or species, and differ only as individuals. Some, again, have the same 
parts, but the properties or accidents thereof are contrary or opposite, 
or at least differ in degree. Such animals are alike in kind, or genus, 
as fishes are or birds, but differ specifically. Moreover, in certain cases, 
some part altogether new may supervene in one species though lacking 
in others, like the cock’s comb, which is something singular and 
unmatched among birds; but we must not unduly estimate the 
importance of such minor accretions, which leave the totality of the 
organism insignificantly changed. Thirdly, we may have animals 
under observation whose parts neither are identical nor differ only by 
accident or in degree; but which, on the contrary, have an essential 
unlikeness, and only resemble one another in the way of analogy: for 
analogy might be described as the likeness between things essentially 
different, oras being no more than that resemblance which is conferred 
by similarity of place, use, or general significance. For instance, a bird's 
feather is not the same thing as a fish’s scale, nor is the difference one 
of accident or of degree; but they are separate things, included under 
no single concept, and such resemblance as they possess one to another 
is best described as an analogy; and the creatures that bear them are 
not of the same genus, but of different genera. While these matters 
are of chief importance, there is a sort of difference not to be altogether 
overlooked, the difference of position, in parts that are still manifestly 
the same: as in the case of teats, that are pectoral in one animal and 
inguinal in another. Lastly, passing from animals in their integrity to 
the tissues of which they are composed, these may be classified 
according to the simpler classifications of elementary things, which 
fall into such simple categories as solid and fluid, or hard and soft, 
or wet and dry. Of such simple contrasts, flesh and bone, or blood 
and artery, are simple instances. 
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and with all other animals which we reckon to be of one 
and the same species: for as the whole is to the whole, so 20 
each to each are the parts severally. In other cases the 
parts are identical, save only for a difference in the way of 
excess or defect, as is the case in such animals as are of 
one and the same genus.! By ‘ genus’ I mean, for instance, 
Bird or Fish, for each of these is subject to difference in 
respect of its genus,? and there are many species of fishes 
and of birds. 

Within the limits of genera, most of the parts as a rule 
exhibit differences through contrast of the property or 486° ; 
accident, such as colour and shape, to which they are 
subject: in that some are more and some in a less 
degree the subject of the same property or accident; and 
also in the way of multitude or fewness, magnitude or 
parvitude, in short in the way of excess or defect. Thus 
in some the texture of the flesh is soft, in others firm; 
some have a long bill,‘ others a short one; some have io 
abundance of feathers, others have only a small quantity. 
It happens further that some have parts that others have 
not: for instance, some have spurs and others not, some 
have crests and others not; but as a general rule, most 
parts and those that go to make up the bulk of the body 
are either identical with one another, or differ from one 
another in the way of contrast and of excess and dcfect. 
For ‘the more’ and ‘the less’ may be represented as 
‘excess’ or ‘defect’. 


1 Cf. P.A.i. 4 644° 16 dca pèv yàp drapépe: tay year xaé’ bmepoxny 
Kai Tò paddop kal rò hrtov, ravta bméCevarat évi yever, doa d Exet Tò avdàoyor, 

wx s. 

ee Met, iv. 9. 1018 12, ix. 9. 105887 érepdrns Tov yévous, and also 
Met. vi. 12. 1037. The several translators differ much in their 
rendering of this passage, and in the text which they follow. Scaliger 
reads § Horum enim utrumque differt tum in genere, tum si ad genus 
referantur’; and Schneider ‘tum in (suo) genere, tum si ad (alterum) 
genus referantur ’: both following the Aldine text xet Scadopay xara Tò 
yévos kui mpòs Tò yévos. A. and W. say ‘eine jede von diesen beiden 
Klassen hat in sich Unterschiede’, that is to say, they make the phrase 
of the same import as the succeeding and more expanded clause. 

3 For mapà ras ray mabnpirov evavriases Scal. gives ‘differentiae 
sumuntur a contrariis affectionibus’, and Schn. likewise: Guil. de 
Moerbeke, on the other hand, ‘inter se ipsa praeter, whic}: rendering 
A. and W. adopt. For maĝnpúrwy Cè has mowryrwv. 


s Sgorep ai yéparvo: A?. 
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Once again, we may have to do with animals whose parts 
are neither identical in form nor yet identical save for 
differences in the way of excess or defect:' but they are the 
same only in the way of analogy, as, for instance, bone is 

20 only analogous to fish-bone, nail to hoof, hand to claw, and 
scale to feather; for what the feather is in a bird, the scale 
is in a fish. 

The parts, then, which animals severally possess are diverse 
from, or identical with, one another in the fashion above 
described. And they are so furthermore in the way of 
local disposition: for many animals have identical organs 
that differ in position; for instance, some have teats in the 

487° breast, others close to the thighs. ` 

Of the substances that are composed of parts uniform 
(or homogeneous) with themselves, some are soft and moist, 
others are dry and solid. The soft and moist are such either 
absolutely or so long as they are in their natural conditions, 
as, for instance, blood, serum, lard, suet, marrow, sperm, 
gall, milk in such as have it, flesh and the like; and also, 

sin a different way, the superfluities,? as phlegm and the 
excretions of the belly and the bladder. The dry and 
solid are such as sinew, skin, vein, hair, bone, gristle, nail, 
horn (a term which as applied to the part involves an 
ambiguity, since the whole also by virtue of its form is de- 
10 signated horn), and such parts as present an analogy to these. 

1 i.e. we may have to do with animals neither specifically nor 
generically identical. 

2 The mepirrmpara are made by 7 ev T (aw Oeppdrns (G. A. iil. 11. 
762? 7), consist of ro rys popis trdAeupa (ibid. i. 18. 724? 26), } axpnorou 
tpoprs é€oriy f xpnoiuns (ib. i. 18. 72584), and eis tous Kevots rémous 
aOpoiterat (ib. ii. 4. 739° 2, iv. 8. 7765 30); for instance, pàéypa éon 
TS mporns tTpopys wepirrwua (7255 14). They are devoid of sensa- 
tion (P.A. ii. 7. 652° 6, 10. 656% 24). They include not only the 
excretions of bladder and intestine, but also blood, lard, sperm, gall, 
milk (though in the present passage these are apparently excluded), 
and even the eggs of birds. From the mepitrmpata are formed bone, 
sinew, hair, nails, teeth and such like. They seem to be, in A.’s mind, 
the not-living constituents of the body, the ‘formed material’, as we 
say. For reff. see Bonitz, s.v. 

* ópovvpov yap TÒ pépos, KTA., an unimportant parenthesis, of which 
the true text 1s doubtful. Some MSS. and the Aldine have rpòs ro 
yévos, Schn. rò pépos, and then Grav r@ oxnpare (porov 7}) ka r@ `w 
Aéyerat képas. Read rò pepos, Ore ra oy pare kat To Nov NéeyeTat KEpas. 


The sense is according to the version of Guil., ‘aequivocum enim 
cum totum pars et figura dicatur cornu.’ 
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Animals differ from one another in their modes of sub- 
sistence, in their actions, in their habits, and in their parts. 
Concerning these differences we shall first speak in broad 
and general terms, and subsequently we shall treat of the 
same with close reference to each particular genus. 

Differences are manifested in modes of subsistence, 
in habits, in actions performed. For instance, some 1s 
animals live in water and others on land.! And of those 
that live in water some do so in one way, and some 
in another: that is to say, some live and feed in the 
water, take in and emit water, and cannot live if deprived 
of water, as is the case with the great majority of 
fishes ;? others get their food and spend their days in the 20 
water, but do not take in water but air, nor do they bring 
forth in the water. Many of these creatures are furnished 
with feet, as the otter, the beaver, and the crocodile ; some 
are furnished with wings, as the diver and the grebe ; some 
are destitute of feet, as the water-snake. Some creatures 
get their living in the water and cannot exist outside it: 
but for all that do not take in either air or water, as, for 25 
instance, the sea-nettle and the oyster. And of creatures 
that live in the water some live in the sea, some in rivers, 
some in lakes, and some in marshes, as the frog and the newt. 

Of animals that live on dry land some take in air and 
emit it, which phenomena are termed ‘inhalation’ and 
‘exhalation’; as, for instance, man and all such land 30 
animals as are furnished with lungs. Others, again, do 
not inhale air, yet live and find their sustenance on dry 
land; as, for instance, the wasp, the bee, and all other 
insects. And by ‘insects’ I mean such creatures as have 
nicks or notches on their bodies, either on their bellies or 
on both backs and bellies.* 

And of land animals many, as has been said, derive their 487° 
subsistence from the water; but of creatures that live in 


1 Ff. A. vill. 2. 589%. 

2 Eels can crawl on dry ground, P. A. iv. 13. 696%5. Cf. also 
Theophr. mepi lyOvwv ray év ro Enpo dSiapevdvrav, fr. 171 ed. Wimmer. 

3 Sylburg and Schneider would transfer hither from 4886 «ai tov 
OaXarriwy TA pev medAayta, Ta Ôe alyradwdn, Ta Ôi TeTpaia. 


4 77. A. iv. 1.523? 15. 
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and inhale water not a single one derives its subsistence 
from dry land. 

Some animals at first live in water, and by and by 
change thcir shape and live out of water, as is the case with 

5 river worms,’ for out of these the gadfly * develops. 

Furthermore, some animals are stationary, and some are 
erratic. Stationary animals are found in water, but no 
such creature is found on dry land. In the water are many 
creatures that live in close adhesion to an external object, 
as is the case with several kinds of oyster. And, by the 
way, the sponge appears to be endowed with a certain 

ro sensibility: as a proof of which it is alleged? that the 
difficulty in detaching it from its moorings is increased if 
the movement to detach it be not covertly applied. 

Other creatures adhere at one time to an object and de- 
tach themselves from it at other times, as is the case witha 
specics of the so-called sea-nettle; for some of these creatures 
seek their food in the night-time loose and unattachcd. 

Many creatures are unattached but motionless, as is the 

15 case with oysters and the so-called holothuria.t Some can 
swim, as, for instance, fishes, molluscs, and crustaceans, 
such as the crawfish. But some of these last move by 
walking, as the crab, for it is the nature of the creature, 
though it lives in water, to move by walking. 

Of land animals some are furnished with wings, such as 
birds and bees, and these are so furnished in different ways 

29 one from another; others are furnished with feet. Of the 
animals that are furnished with feet some walk, some 
creep, and some wriggle.® But no creature is able only to 
move by flying, as the fish is able only to swim, for the 
animals with leathern wings can walk ; the bat has fect and 
the scal has imperfect fect.’ 

Some birds have feet of little powcr, and are therefore 


1 dunidwr, edd.: aoridur A? pr. C8: doxapidwv cj. Karsch, Dittm. 

? A. and W. would delete yiverat . . . ototpox. For otorpos Dittm. 
Cj. épris, Cf. v. 19. 551 27 ai & eumides yivovra e£ doxapiav. While the 
text is more or less faulty, the allusion is clearly to the development 
of the gnat Chironomus (epris) out of the ‘blood-worm’ (aa«apis), as 
correctly described znfra, l.c. 3 Cf. v. 16. 549° 8, of the amAvaia. 

t P.A. iv. 5. 6818 20 fy S€ @omep orra (hurd arodeAupeva. 

` In A. the padtaxia, or mollusca, signify the Cephalopods. 

° de Inc. 9. 709428. © Cf. AA. ii. 1. 498831; P.A. iv. 13. 697° 4. 
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called Apodes.' This little bird is powerful on the wing ; a5 
and, as a rule, birds that resemble it are weak-footed and 
strong-winged, such as the swallow and the drepanis or 
(?) Alpine swift; for all these birds resemble one another 
in their habits and in their plumage,’ and may easily be 
mistaken one for another. (The apus is to be seen at 
all seasons, but the drepanis only after rainy weather in 30 
summer; for this is the time when it is seen and cap- 
tured, though, as a general rule, it is a rare bird.) 

Again, some animals move by walking on the ground as 
well as by swimming in water. 

Furthermore, the following differences are manifest in 
their modes of living and in their actions. Some are 
gregarious, some are solitary, whether they be furnished 488° 
with feet or wings or be fitted for a life in the water; and 
some partake of both characters, the solitary and the gre- 
garious. And of the gregarious,® some are disposed to com- 
bine for social purposes, others to live each for its own self. 

Gregarious creatures are, among birds, such as the 
pigeon, the crane, and the swan; and, by the way, no bird 
furnished with crooked talons is gregarious. Of creatures that 5 
live in water many kinds of fishes are gregarious, such as the 
so-called migrants, the tunny, the pelamys, and the bonito. 

Man, by the way, presents a mixture of the two 
characters, the gregarious and the solitary. 

Social creatures are such as have some one common 
object in view; and this property is not common to all 
creatures that are gregarious. Such social creatures are 
man, the bee, the wasp, the ant, and the crane. 10 

Again, of these social creatures some submit to a ruler, 


1 H. A. ix, 30. 6189 31; Plin. Æ. N. x. 39, xi. 47. dmous may be the 
swift, or perhaps the cliff-martin or sand-martin; dperavis, //¢. ‘sickle- 
wing ’, is, alternatively, either the large alpine, or the common swift; 
cf. G7. of Gk. Birds, p. 34. 

3 Guordnrepa: perhaps rather ‘in the fashion of their wings’. 

3 This passage would be simple and clear were it not for the words 
tay ayeAaioy kai roy povadicov. With Schneider (Cur. post. p. 280) we 
delete xai ray povadixoy on the ground that the povadixd S. povwrixa can 
never be, although (as A. subsequently shows) the ayeAaia may 
or may not be, moria. But note that though omopas (H. A. ix. 
25. 617" 21) or omopadixds (Pol. i. 8. 1256% 23) is elsewhere an antithesis 
of dyeAatos, it is not so here, but is only the opposite of moAcrexds. 
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others are subject to no governance: as, for instance, the 
crane and the several sorts of bee submit to a ruler, 
whereas ants! and numerous other creatures? are every 
one his own master. 

And again, both of gregarious and of solitary animals, 
some are attached to a fixed home and others are erratic 
or nomad. 

Also, some are carnivorous, some graminivorous, some 
omnivorous: whilst some feed on a peculiar diet, as for 
instance the bees and the spiders, for the bee lives on 
honey and certain other sweets, and the spider lives by 
catching flies; and some creatures live on fish. Again, 
some creatures catch their food, others treasure it. up; 


20 whereas others do not so. 


Some creatures provide themselves with a dwelling, 
others go without one: of the former kind are the mole, 
the mouse, the ant, the bee; of the latter kind are many 
insects and quadrupeds. Further, in respect to locality of 
dwelling-place, some creatures dwell under ground, as the 
lizard and the snake; others live on the surface of the 
ground, as the horse and the dog. [Some make to 


as themselves holes, others do not so.] 


Some are nocturnal, as the owl and the bat; others live 
in the daylight. 

Moreover, some creatures are tame and some are wild: 
some are at all times tame, as man‘ and the mule; others 
are at all times savage, as the leopard and the wolf; and 
some creatures can be rapidly tamed, as the elephant. 

Again, we may regard animals in another light. For, 


30 whenever a racc of animals is found domesticated, the same 


is always to be found in a wild 5 condition; as we find to be 
the case with horses, kine, swine, [men,]sheep, goats, and dogs. 


1 Cf. Prov. vi. 7. 

? Guil. has here /ocustas: A. and W. suggest that pupia has been 
formed out of pipynkes. 3s | Dittm. 

* 488% 27, Dittm. cj. otov yivvos, where all MSS. and edd. have otov 
arOpwros ; a more plausible conjecture, following the ductus litterarum, 
would perhaps be oiov dvos, immos. In the next sentence, where perhaps 
dv@pwxrot is still more open to doubt, Picc. cj. ôron 

° Cf. P. Ai. 3.643% 4; Probl. x. 45. 895" 23; and, of plants, Theophr. 
HH. PLA. 2. 2. 
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Further, some animals emit sound while others are mute, 
and some are endowed with voice: of these latter some have 
articulate speech,! while others are inarticulate ; some are 
given to continual chirping and twittering, some are prone 
to silence ; some are musical, and some unmusical ; but all 
animals without exception exercise their power of singing 488° 
or chattering chiefly in connexion with the intercourse of 
the sexes. 

Again, some creatures live in the fields, as the cushat ; 
some on the mountains, as the hoopoe; some frequent the 
abodes of men, as the pigeon. | 

Some, again, are peculiarly salacious, as the partridge,” 
the barn-door cock and their congeners ; others are inclined 
to chastity, as the whole tribe of crows, for birds of this 5 
kind indulge but rarely in sexual intercourse.® 

Of marine animals, again, some live in the open seas, 
some near the shore, some on rocks.* 

Furthermore, some are combative under offence; others 
are provident for defence. Of the former kind are such - 
as act as aggressors upon others or retaliate when sub- 
jected to ill usage, and of the latter kind are such as 10 
merely have some means of guarding themselves against 
attack. 

Animals also differ from one another in regard to char- 
acter in the following respects. Some are good-tempered, 
sluggish, and little prone to ferocity, as the ox; others 
are quick-tempered, ferocious and unteachable, as the wild 
boar ; some are intelligent and timid, as the stag and the 15 
hare; others are mean and treacherous, as the snake; 
others are noble and courageous and high-bred, as the 
lion; others are thorough-bred and wild and treacherous, 
as the wolf: for, by the way, an animal is high-bred ô if it 
come from a noble stock, and an animal is thorough-bred 
if it does not deflect from its racial characteristics. 


1 H. A. iv. 9. 535°; Poet. 20. 1456». 

3 G. A. ii. 7.7461; Ael. iv. 1, &c. 

3 Cf. G. A. iii. 6. 756" 19. ‘ See note, 487% 27. 

56 evyeves, yevvaiov, Gaza nobile, generosum ; vide Arist. Khet. ii. 15. 
13909 16. Cf. Pind. Pyh. viii. 65 gua rò yevvaiov emimpémes | ek marépwv 


raow Anpa. 
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Further, some are crafty and mischievous, as the fox; 
some are spirited! and affectionate and fawning, as the 
dog; others are easy-tempered and easily domesticated, 
as the elephant; others are cautious and watchful, as the 
goose ; others are jealous and self-conceited, as the peacock. 
But of all animals man alone is capable of deliberation. 

Many animals have memory, and are capable of in- 
struction ; but no other creature except man can recall the 
past at will. 

With regard to the several gencra of animals, particulars 
as to their habits of life and modes of existence will be 
discussed more fully by and by. 


’Common to all animals are the organs whereby they 2 


30 take food and the organs whereinto they take it ;* and 


489° 


these are either identical with one another, or are 
diverse in the ways above specified: to wit, either iden- 
tical in form, or varying in respect of excess or defect, 
or resembling one another analogically, or differing in 
position. 

Furthermore, the great majority of animals have other 
organs besides these in common, whereby they discharge 
the residuum of their food: I say, the great majority, for 
this statement does not apply to all. And, by the way, 
the organ whereby food is taken in is called the mouth, 
and the organ whereinto it is taken, the belly; the re- 
mainder of the alimentary system has a great variety of 
names. 

Now the residuum of food is twofold in kind, wet and 
dry, and such creatures as have organs receptive of wet 
residuum are invariably found with organs receptive of dry 
residuum ;° but such as have organs receptive of dry resi- 


1 @vpyexa. Schneider compares Polit. vii. 7. 132730 ó Oupds eotiy ó 
moov TÒ GiAnrexov. 

2 Cf. Metaphys. i. 1. 

3 A. begins hcre to refer to function, and to speak of organs in 
relation to their particular function: this subject is discussed much 
more fully in 2. 4. i. § and other portions of the same work. 

* P.A. ii. 10. 655° 30. 

5 spopns = mepirrm@paros ; Cf. infra, vi. 2. §90" 30; G. A. i. 13.719" 34, 
&c. So Bonitz, &c., but it seems simpler to take the construction as 
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duum need not possess orġans receptive of wet residuum. 
In other words, an animal has a bowel or intestine! if it 5 
have a bladder; but an animal may have a bowel and be 
without a bladder. And, by the way, I may here remark 
that the organ receptive of wet residuum is termed 
‘bladder’, and the organ receptive of dry residuum 
‘intestine or bowel’. 


3 Of animals otherwise, a great many have, besides the 
organs above-mentioned, an organ for excretion of the 
sperm: and of animals capable of generation one secretes to 
into another, and the other into itself.’ The latter is 
termed ‘female’, and the former ‘male’; but some animals 
have neither male nor female. Consequently, the organs 
connected with this function differ in form, for some 
animals have a womb and others an organ analogous 
thereto. 

The above-mentioned organs, then, are the most indis- 15 
pensable parts of animals; and with some of them all 
animals without exception, and with others animals for the 
most part, must needs be provided. 

One sense, and one alone, is common to all animals— 
the sense of touch. Consequently, there is no special 
name for the organ in which it has its seat; for in some 
groups of animals the organ is identical, in others it is only 
analogous. 


4 Every animal is supplied with moisture, and, if the 20 
animal be deprived of the same by natural causes or 
artificial means, death ensues: further, every animal has 
another part in which the moisture is contained. These 
parts are blood and vein, and in other animals there is 


ecthliptic, for Hd nepirrwoty tiv THs vypas Kat rns Enpas rpogijs, as in 
G.A. ii. 4. 737” 34. 

1 For the various meanings of xotAia cf. Bonitz, s.v. 

? ray dé Aoinay. © Reliqua dicit animalia respiciens ad reliqua membra 
et partes communes vel singulares animalium,’ Schneider. 

G. A. 1. 3 7168 17 Tò 8 dppev Kai Tò Bv Siacpépet Kara psy TOV ddyor 

TO Suva Gas €repov éxdrepov, xara Öè Thy ato8now popiots Tiriv kara péy TOV 
Adyov T dppev pev elvat TÒ Suvdpevov yevvay eis ETepo”, Tò O€ Onu rò eis 
avro, KAL eE ou yiverat evvrápxov. ev TO yevvorvri TO yevvwpevov. 


t P.A. ii. 1.647"; de An. iii. 13. 435°. 
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something to correspond ;' but fn these latter the parts are 
imperfect, being merely fibre and serum or lymph.? 

Touch has its seat in a part uniform and homogeneous, 
as in the flesh or something of the kind, and generally, 
with animals supplied with blood, in the parts charged 
with blood. In other animals it has its seat in parts analo- 
gous to the parts charged with blood; but in all cases it is 
seated in parts that in their texture are homogeneous. 

The active faculties, on the contrary, are seated in the 
parts that are heterogeneous: as, for instance, the business 
of preparing the food is seated in the mouth, and the office 
of locomotion in the feet, the wings, or in organs to 
correspond. 

Again, some animals are supplied with blood, as man, 
the horse, and all such animals as are, when full-grown, 
cither destitute of feet, or two-footed, or four-footed ; other 
animals are bloodless, such as the bee and the wasp, and, 
of marine animals, the cuttle-fish, the crawfish, and all such 
animals as have more than four feet. 


Again, some animals are viviparous, others oviparous, 
others vermiparous or ‘grub-bearing’. Some are vivi- 
parous, such as man, the horse, the seal, and all other 


„animals that are hair-coated, and, of marine animals, the 


cetaceans, as the dolphin, and the so-callcd Selachia. (Of 
these latter animals, some have a tubular air-passage and 
no gills, as the dolphin and the whale :*® the dolphin with 
the air-passage going through its back,® the whale with the 


177, A. iii. 4. 515% 23. 

2 That tywp takes the place of blood in beings without the latter, we 
know from //. v. 340, with which Schn. appositely compares Anacreont, 
43. 17, de Cicada, anaéns, dvatpsoapxe,. .. oxed3v et Oeois Gpotos. PAéBes 
ivwders are described in the case of the smaller mesenteric vessels, 
H. A. iil. 4. 514°: see also the end of the same chapter. 

3 Cf. de An. ii. 11. 422 20 kai ri Tò alcOyrnpiov tò Tou dmrov drrixdy, 
norepoy 1 caps, Kat év rois Ados rò avddoyov, Ñ 00, dANa TovTO pév éoTt 
TÒ peragi, TÒ de mpa@roy aigOnrnprov GdXAo Ti €atiy evrds. 

* The main contrast is with the senses, not excluding other functions 
such as the supply of moisture or of air. We should probably say ‘ The 
more mechanical operations are performed’, &c. © Plin. ix. 7. 

ê dca Tov vorov, which, according to Schneider, ‘ spatium inter caput et 
dorsum significat, utapud Herodotum . . . dca évSexarov €reos, initio anni 
undecimi” The corresponding passages in P. A. iv. 13. 6979 25, de 
Resp. 12. 476% 29, have mpo roù éyxepadov. 
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air-passage in its forehead; others have uncovered gills, 5 
as the Selachia, the sharks and rays.’) 

What we term an egg is a.certain completed result of 
conception out of which the animal that is to be develops, 
and in such a way that in respect to its primitive germ it 
comes from part only of the egg, while the rest serves for 
food as the germ develops.” A ‘grub’ on the other hand is 
a thing out of which in its entirety the animal in its entirety 
develops, by differentiation and growth of the embryo. 10 

Of viviparous animals, some hatch eggs in their own 
interior, as creatures of the shark kind; others engender in 
their interior a live foetus, as man and the horse. When 
the result of conception is perfected, with some animals 
a living creature is brought forth, with others an egg is 
brought to light, with others a grub. Of the eggs, some have 
egg-shells and are of two different colours within, such as 
birds’ eggs; others are soft-skinned and of uniform colour, as 15 
the eggs of animals of the shark kind. Of the grubs, some 
are from the first capable of movement, others are motionless.’ 
However, with regard to these phenomena we shall speak 
precisely hereafter when we come to treat of Generation. 

Furthermore, some animals have feet and some are 
destitute thereof. Of such as have feet, some animals have 20 
two, as is the case with men and birds, and with men and 
birds only; some have four, as the lizard and the dog ; 
some have more, as the centipede and the bee; but allsoever 
that have feet have an even number of them. 

Of swimming creatures that are destitute of feet, some 
have winglets or fins, as fishes: and of these some have 
four fins, two above on the back, two below on the belly,’ 25 

1 P. A. iv. 13. 696° 10. 2 Cf. G. A. iii. 9. 758, &c. 

8 G. A. iii. 9. 759% 3 iri pew ody Tpiyev Te yiyverat Ta ToLatTa, Kal 
de” Hy airiay éx kwovpévwv axunrice marty, etpytat KTÀ. 

$ Cf. Met. vi. 12. 1037°. 

5 It is plain that A. is only referring to the paired fins, those, that is 
to say, that are truly comparable to the limbs of other vertebrates. 
The terms ‘on the back’ and ‘on the belly’ seem scarcely accurate, but 
they are inserted more for nomenclature than description, as we speak 
of the hinder pair as the ventral fins, though they may be jugular or 
thoracic in position. Cf. de /nc. 18. 714” 3 Tois pev yap Spmow avw ai 
mrépvyés eit, Tois è mrepiyta úo év TO mpavel’ Kai rois pev ev Tois UTTIOLS oi 

nodes, Tois SO év Te Tois Ùntiois, Kal eyyùs Tõv Mpavay mTepúyia Tois TAEITTOLS, 
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as the gilt-head and the basse;! some have two only,—to 
wit, such as are exceedingly long and smooth, as the eel 
and the conger; some have none at all, as the muraena, 
but use the sea just as snakes use dry ground—and by the 
way, snakes swim in water in just the same way? Of the 

30 shark-kind some have no fins, such as those that are flat 
and long-tailed, as the ray and the sting-ray, but these 
fishes swim actually by the undulatory motion of their flat 
bodies ; the fishing frog, however, has fins, and so likewise 
have all such fishes as have not their flat surfaces thinned 
off to a sharp edge.’ 

Of those swimming creatures that appear to have feet, 
as is the case with the molluscs, these creatures swim by 
the aid of their feet and their fins as well, and they swim 
most rapidly backwards in the direction of the trunk,‘ as is 
the case with the cuttle-fish or sepia and the calamary; 
and, by the way, neither of these latter can walk as the 

490° poulpe or octopus can. 

The hard-skinned or crustaceous animals, like the craw- 
fish, swim by the instrumentality of their tail-parts; and 
they swim most rapidly tail foremost, by the aid of the fins 
developed upon that member. The newt swims by means 
of its feet and tail; and its tail resembles that of the sheat- 

5 fish, to compare little with great. 

Of animals that can fly some are furnished with feathered 
wings, as the eagle and the hawk; some are furnished with 
membranous wings,’ as the bee and the cockchafer; others 
are furnished with leathern wings, as the flying fox ® and the 
bat. All flying creatures possessed of blood have feathered 
wings or leathern wings; the bloodless creatures have 
membranous wings, as insects. The creatures that have 

ro feathered wings or leathern wings have either two feet‘ 

1 Chrvsophrys auratus and Labrax lupus. 

2 de Inc. 8. 7081; Plin. ix. 73. 

3 P.A. iv. 13. 695" 22. 4 H.A. iv. 1. 524° 13. 

3 s, dAdmrepa, de Inc. 10. 7108 4,15. 713° 4; de Somno et Vig. 2.456% 20. 

€ aomp : probably a large bat; cf. ‘the little foxes that spoil the 
grapes’, which were probably the Egyptian fruit-bat, Cynonycteris 
aegyptiaca. 

7 Dittm. cj. (ù rerpármoĝa}; cf. de Inc. 19. 714” 12 domep 7 þorn ra ù 
puKrepis’ Kal yap tavta TeTpáruða, kakos 8 eoriv, Cf. also 2’. A. iv. 697" 8. 
But see fzfra, 490% 28. 
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or no feet at all: for there are said to be certain flying 
serpents in Ethiopia! that are destitute of feet. 

Creatures that have feathered wings are classed as a 
genus under the name of ‘bird’; the other two genera, the 
leathern-winged and membrane-winged, are as yet without 
a generic title. 

Of creatures that can fly and are bloodless. some are 
coleopterous or sheath-winged, for they have their wings 
in a sheath or shard, like the cockchafer and the dung- 1s 
beetle ; others are sheathless, and of these latter some are 
dipterous and some tetrapterous: tetrapterous, such as are 
comparatively large or have their stings in the tail, dipterous, 
such as are comparatively small or have their stings in 
front. The coleoptera are, without exception, devoid of 
stings; the diptera have the sting in front, as the fly, the 20 
horsefly, the gadfly, and the gnat.’ 

Bloodless animals as a general rule are inferior in point 
of size to blooded animals ; though, by the way, there are 
found in the sea some few bloodless creatures of abnormal 
size, as in the case of certain molluscs.* And of these 
bloodless genera, those are the largest that dwell in milder 
climates, and those that inhabit the sea are larger than 25 
those living on dry land or in fresh water. 

All creatures that are capable of motion move with four 
or more points of motion ;* the blooded animals with four 
only: as, for instance, man with two hands and two feet, 
birds with two wings and two feet, quadrupeds and fishes 
severally with four feet and four fins. Creatures that have 30 
two winglets or fins, or that have none at all like serpents, 
move all the same with not less than four points of motion ; 
for there are four bends in their bodies as they move, or 
two bends together with their fins. Bloodless and many- 
footed animals, whether furnished with wings or feet, move 
with more than four points of motion; as, for instance, the 
dayfly moves with four feet and four wings:* and, I may 490° 
observe in passing, this creature is exceptional not only 

1 Herod. ii. 75, 76. ? H.A. iv. 7. 532° 9. 

s H. A. iv. 1. 524° 26. 


4 Cf. de Inc. 5. 706* 31 Kade yap róða pépos emt onpeiw melo KLUNTEK® 
xara TOTOV. 5 Cf. H. A. v. 19. 552? 21. 
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in regard to the duration of its existence, whence it re- 
ceives its name, but also because though a quadruped it 
has wings also. 

All animals move alike, four-footed and many-footed ; 
in other words, they all move cross-corner-wise. And 
animals in general have two feet in advance; the crab 
alone has four. 


an 


Very extensive genera of animals,? into which other 6 
subdivisions fall, are the following: one, of birds; one, of 
fishes; and another, of cetaceans. Now all these creatures 
are blooded. | 

There is another genus of the hard-shell kind, which is 

1o Called oyster;? another of the soft-shell kind, not as 
yet designated by a single term, such as the spiny crawfish 
and the various kinds of crabs and lobsters ; and another of 
molluscs, as the two kinds of calamary and the cuttle-fish ; 
that of insects is different. All these latter creatures are 
bloodless, and such of them as have feet have a goodly 

rs number of them; and of the insects some have wings as 
well as feet. 

Of the other animals the genera are not extensive.* For 
in them one species does not comprehend many species ; * 


1 A. seems to take the crab as walking strictly sideways: cf. de Jac. 
17. 713? 32. 

2 The object of this chapter, as Scaliger clearly points out, is not to 
define genera, but, where possible, to denominate them : to show how 
certain familiar terms correspond to real generic groups, while on the 
other hand for many groups or genera susceptible of definition language 
has no names to correspond. The modern naturalist devises a new 
name for each new group that he defines ; for Aristotle the definition 
was enough. 

3 dorpecoy speciem fecit A., darpeoy genus: Scal. in loc. 

4 The whole passage is very troublesome, and A. seems to juggle 
with the terms eiôos and yévos. This is not in itself unusual, for a 
group may of course be an eidos in respect to a larger yévos,and at the 
same time a yévos in respect to smaller ein. A. seems to me to be 
trying to show: (1) that the other large genera comparable to bird, 
fish, &c., are not generally recognized, and are difħcult to define ; 
though (2) he does succced in arriving at, e. g., the genus of viviparous 
quadrupeds (490? 31); (3) that sometimes a genus has many species, 
but under no common appellation; for, while this crab and that crab 
form the yévos rò tay xapxivoy, itself within the yevos to tay padaxo- 
orpaxwy, yet there is no such comprehensive name for any group of 
species within the yevos tò ray rerpanddwy cat (wordxay, save perhaps 
for the Addoupor. 

6 mepe€yet ToAAa elon êv eidos. This seems to be a technical phrase, 
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but in one case, as man, the species is simple, admitting of 
no differentiation, while other cases admit of differentiation, 
but the forms lack particular designations. 

So, for instance, creatures that are quadrupedal and 
unprovided with wings are blooded without exception,! but 20 
some of them are viviparous, and some oviparous. Such 
as are viviparous are hair-coated, and such as are oviparous 
are covered with a kind of tessellated hard substance; and 
the tessellated bits of this substance are, as it were, similar 
in regard to position to a scale.? 

An animal that is blooded and capable of movement on 
dry land, but is naturally unprovided with feet, belongs to 
the serpent genus; and animals of this genus are coated 
with the tessellated horny substance. Serpents in general 
are oviparous ; the adder, an exceptional case, is viviparous:? 25 
for not all viviparous animals are hair-coated, and some 
fishes also are viviparous. 

All animals, however, that are hair-coated are viviparous. 
For, by the way, one must regard as a kind of hair such 
prickly hairs as hedgehogs and porcupines carry; for these 
spines perform the office of hair, and not of feet as is the 30 
case with similar parts in sea-urchins.* 

In the genus that combines all viviparous quadrupeds 
are many species, but under no common appellation. They 
are only named as it were one by one, as we say man, 
lion, stag, horse, dog, and so on; though, by the way, there 
is a sort of genus® that embraces all creatures that have 
bushy manes and bushy tails such as the horse, the ass, 491° 
the mule, the jennet, and the animals that are called 


cf. Papev TÒ prev mepteyov tov el8ous elvas, TÒ ÔÈ meprexdpevov THs VAns, de 
Cael, iv. 4. 312%12; Phys. iii. 7. 207" 1. | 

! Schn. and Bekk. read où rávra. 

a porov xwpa Aenidos is a curious phrase, but it occurs also in 
P. A. iv. 11. 691° 16. Cf. supra, i. 1. 486° 21. 

? Here again, such information as this is not introduced to teach us 
such and such facts about serpents, but to illustrate the methods and 
the difficulties of defining the group to which they belong. 

* Horat. Canidia, ‘ Horret capillis ut marinus asperis Echinus.’ 

° A. and W. Cj. čnem 8 čv ri Svopa: Dittm. enei dorw év re yévos 
porov, 


t Cf. G. A. iii. 5. 755" 18, iv. 10. 777} 5, &c. 


AR. H.A. C 
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Hemioni! in Syria,—from their externally resembling 
mules, though they are not strictly of the same species. 
And that they are not so is proved by the fact that they 
mate with and breed from one another. 

5 For all these reasons, we must take animals species by 
species, and discuss their peculiarities severally. 

These preceding statements, then, have been put forward 
thus in a general way, as a kind of foretaste of the number 
of subjects and of the properties that we have to consider 
in order that we may first get a clear notion of distinctive 
character and common properties. By and by we shall 
discuss these matters with greater minuteness. 

1o After this we shall pass on to the discussion of causes. 
For to do this when the investigation of the details is 
complete is the proper and natural method, and that 
whereby the subjects and the premisses of our argument 
will afterwards be rendered plain. 

In the first place we must look to the constituent parts 

1g Of animals.? For it is in a way relative to these parts, first 
and foremost, that animals in their entirety differ from one 
another: either in the fact that some have this or that, 
while they have not that or this; or by peculiarities of 
position or of arrangement; or by the differences that 
have been previously mentioned, depending upon diversity 
of form, on excess or defect in this or that particular, on 
analogy, or on contrasts of the accidental qualities. 

To begin with, we must take into consideration the 

20 parts of Man. For, just as each nation is wont to 
reckon by that monetary standard with which it is most 
familiar, so must we do in other matters. And, of course, 
man is the animal with which we are all of us the most 
familiar. 

Now the parts are obvious enough to physical perception. 
However, with the view of observing due order and sequence 
and of combining rational notions with physical perception, 


1 Eguus hemionus or E. onager; cf. H. A. vi. 36. 580° 1; Theophr. 
ap. Plin. viii. 69. 

mepi Èe Tay eKTOS pep@y TOV TopATOS H popiwy Kat Tives ai Ovopaciat 

auT@yv, Mp@ros piv Ò ‘AptoroteAns umedaero Sidakat re Kat cuyypayat, 


Galen, xiv. 699 K. 
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we shall proceed to enumerate the parts: firstly, the organic,! 25 
and afterwards the simple or non-composite. 


7 The chief parts into which the body as a whole is sub- 
divided,? are the head, the neck, the trunk (extending from 
the neck to the privy parts), which is called the thorax, two 


arms and two legs.® 
Of the parts of which the head is composed the hair- 30 


covered portion is called the ‘skull’. The front portion of 
it is termed ‘bregma’ or ‘sinciput’, developed after birth— 
for it is the last of all the bones in the body to acquire 
solidity,‘ —the hinder part is termed the ‘ occiput’, and the 
part intervening between the sinciput and the occiput is 
the ‘crown’. The brain lies underneath the sinciput ; the 
occiput is hollow. The skull consists entirely of thin € 491" 
bone, rounded in shape, and contained within a wrapper 


of fleshless skin. 
The skull has sutures: one, of circular form, in the case 


of women; in the case of men, as a general rule, three 
meeting at a point.’ Instances have been known of a 
man’s skull devoid of suture altogether. In the skull the 5 


> P.A. ii. 2. 647? 22 èx rovrav (ray dvopoopepav) yàp ovvéotykev 
txagrov T@Y opyavıkðv ptpav, €£ doTav kal vevpwy Kai capka@y kal Gov 
Toovrey cupBadAopevwy rà péy eis THY Ovciay rà 8 els THY epyaciay. In 
1. A. iv. 6. 531 the dpyavxa are contrasted with the alc@nrnpia and 
TEptTT@mariKa. 
? P, A. iv. 10. 685° 29. 
> 4915 28 read avyny, Tò 8 an’ aùyévos . . . Kadetrat Odpak, Bpaxtoves 
vo, axéAn 8v0. 
* H. A. vii. 10. 587% 13; P.A. ii. 7. 653% 35; G.A. ii. 5. 774" 24. 
* That the back of the skull was empty is a vulgar error, arising, 
I think, in the following way: firstly, from a belief that hearing was 
associated with the element air, as is indicated in this connexion in 
P.A. ii. 10. 656" 13 rò yap Smobev oùk Exe €yxepadoy, ... Eyer 8€ kal ry 
axony evrAdyas Ena tay (dav ev to Témy To mepi THY kepar TO yap 
Kevoy Kadoupsevoy dépos mAnpes €att, Td 5€ THs axons algOnrnptoy dépos eivai 
Payer: secondly, from a recognition of the fact that the auditory region 
of the skull does contain air-spaces, as we may discover, without 
dissection, by tapping the mastoid process immediately behind the ear. 
Cf. also Hippocr. ii. p. 215 K, vii. p. 10 L, &c. See also Sonnenburg, 
Zool. krit. Bemerk. zu Aristoteles, Bonn, 1857, p. 12. 
€ àparóy may mean porous, hollow; cf. Hippocr. ii. p. 218 K, &c. 
"Cf. Zf. A. iii. 7. 516° 19 (and note), P. A. 1i. 10. 656 14. 1 imagine 
that this singular misstatement dates from a belief that the sutures 
of the skull coincided with the margin and the partings of the hairy 
scalp. 
C 2 
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middle line, where the hair parts,' is called the crown or 
vertex. In some cases the parting is double; that is to 
say, some men are double-crowned, not in regard to the 
bony skull, but in consequence of the double fall or set 
of the hair.? 


The part that lies under the skull is called the ‘face’ :8 


10 but in the case of man only, for the term is not applied to 


a fish or to an ox. In the face the part below the sinci- 
put and between the eyes is termed the forehead. When 
men have large foreheads, they are slow to move; when 
they have small ones, they are fickle; when they have 
broad ones, they are apt to be distraught; when they 
have foreheads rounded or bulging out, they are quick- 
tempered.’ 


Underneath the forehead are two eyebrows. Straight9 


15eyebrows are a sign of softness of disposition; such as 


curve in towards the nosc, of harshness ; such as curve out 
towards the temples, of humour and dissimulation ; such as 
are drawn in towards one another, of jealousy.* 

Under the eyebrows come the eyes. These are naturally 
two in number. Each of them has an upper and a lower 
eyelid, and the hairs on the edges of these arc termed 


20‘ eyelashes’ The central part of the eye includes the 


moist part whereby vision is effected, termed the ‘pupil’, 
and the part surrounding it called the ‘black’; the part 
outside this is the ‘white’. A part common to the upper 
and lower eyclid is a pair of nicks or corners, one in 
the direction of the nose, and the other in the direction of 


1 higowpa, ? quasi éNicgwpa. P. has adioowpa. 

? Pollux, ii. 43 €xAnOnoav dé rai Sixdpupot tives, obs Kat paxpoBious 
vopi ovs. 

3 Read ois è mepipepes, Ovpixoi, with P D8 A2; etyxoot, A. and W. ; 
evnOtxoit, Dittm. 

1 Trogus, af. Plin. xi. 1145 Antig. Mirab. 114; Arist. de Phystogn. 
6. 812? 26; Galen, iv. 796 K, who, for pexot, humour or mockery, has 
popov, Shame or disgrace. 

® de Sensu, 12.437} 1; Probl. xxxi. 7. 958% 14; Hippocr. de Carn. 17 
(i. p. 439 K; viii. p. 606 L). Hippocrates’ description is much better: 
) O€ kópn KaXeopevn toù oPOadrpou péħav daiverat Ĉia tovro, ore €v Bube 
EOTt Kal XITÕVES Tepi aÙTÒ etal peAaves® Erti Se où pedav GYvet, GAAG AEvKOY 
Suaves. (Cf, Cassius, Probl, Meid. xxvii. vol. iv. p. 332.) 
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the temples. When these are long they are a sign of bad 
disposition; if the side toward the nostril be fleshy and 5 


comb-like,' they are a sign of dishonesty. 

All animals, as a general rule, are provided with eyes, 
excepting the ostracoderms and other imperfect creatures ; 
at all events, all viviparous animals have eyes, with the 
exception of the mole. And yet one might assert that, 
though the mole has not eyes in the full sense, yet it has 
eyes in a kind of away. For in point of absolute fact it 
cannot see, and has no eyes visible externally ; but when 30 
the outer skin is removed, it is found to have the place 
where eyes are usually situated, and the black parts of the 
cyes rightly situated, and all the place that is usually 
devoted on the outside to eyes: showing that the parts are 
stunted in development, and the skin allowed to grow 


over.” 


to Of the eye? the white is pretty much the same in all492" 
creatures; but what is called the black differs in various 
animals.* - Some have the rim black, some distinctly blue, 
some greyish-blue, some greenish ;° and this last colour is 
the sign of an excellent disposition, and is particularly well 


adapted for sharpness of vision. 


1 By the xpeades is plainly meant the caruncula at the inner angle 
of the eye, which represents the third eyelid or nictitating membrane 
of the bird, especially well secn in hawks, owls, and many other large 
birds (P.A. ii. 13.6575 16). It is very tempting to read olov ixrives, 
for otov xréves, with the Cod. Canis., Alb. Magnus (who renders sicut 
accidit oculis milvi) and Piccolos, and also with the version of De 
Moerbeke according to a MS. quoted by Camus (Notit. vi. p. 440; 
Schn. iii. p. 30). The structure in question is properly called éyxarOs, 
Galen, iv. 796 K.; P. Aegin. iii, &c. Trogus, a. Plin. xi. 114, literally 
translating A., has ‘Qui carnosos a naribus angulos habent, malitiae 
notam praebent’, and Antig. Mirab. (126) 114, has in like manner 
xavOots earl movnpias. Galen, also quoting A., inserts ois 6e 
Bpayeis, 7Gous BeAtiovos, and continues dv ôè of xréves oloy xpeades Exovres 
wpos TÆ puxtnpt, mwornpias, and this, though it also may be corrupt, 
prevents us meanwhile from departing far from the received text. 
The use of xrnddves, Ruf. Eph. 55, for the same part is also in favour 
of retaining xréres. 

2 True of Talpa caeca of S. Europe; the eyes of our common 
T. eurofea are rudimentary but distinctly visible. Cf. de An. iii. 1. 
425% 10 aivera yap nai) ondda€ ind Tò deppa Exovoa SPOarpors ; Plin. 
xi. 52; Galen, iv. 160 K. 

3 Cf. Galen, i. 329, xvii A., 723 K. t G. A.V. 1.779" 15. 

5 giywrdv : lit. ‘as in goats’ eyes’, at least so Pliny understood it 
(Zf. N. viii. 76, xi. 51), but the word is obscure; aiyis, in Hipp. Coac. 
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5 Man is the only, or nearly the only, creature, that has 
eyes of diverse colours. Animals, as a rule, have eyes of 
one colour only. Some horses have blue eyes. 

Of eyes, some are large, some small, some medium-sized ; 
of these, the medium-sized are the best. Moreover, eyes 
sometimes protrude, sometimes recede, sometimes are neither 
protruding nor receding. Of these, the receding eye is in 
all animals the most acute; but the last kind are the sign 

to of the best disposition.? Again, eyes are sometimes inclined 
to wink under observation, sometimes to remain open and 
staring, and sometimes are disposed neither to wink nor 
stare. The last kind are the sign of the best nature, and 
of the others, the latter kind indicates impudence, and the 
former indecision. 


Furthermore, there is a portion of the head, whereby an II 

animal hears, a part incapable of breathing, the ‘ear’. 

I say ‘incapable of breathing’, for Alcmaeon is mistaken 

when he says that goats inspire through thcir ears. Of 
15 the ear one part is unnamed, the other part is called the 
‘lobe’;* and it is entircly composed of gristle and flesh. 
The ear is constructed internally like the trumpet-shell, and 
the innermost bone is like the ear itself, and into it at the 
end the sound makes its way, as into the bottom of a jar. 
This receptacle does not communicate by any passage with 
the brain, but does so with the palate, and a vein extends 
from the brain towards it. The eyes also are connected 
with the brain, and each of them lies at the end of a little 
vein. Of animals possesscd of ears man is the only one 
that cannot move this organ. Of creatures possessed of 
hearing, some have ears, whilst others have none, but merely 
214 (i. p. 267 K, v. p. 322 L), means a speck in the eye. Cf. G.A. v. 


I. 779° 33, ” 14: Ar. ap. Athen. Vill. p. 353. 
1 G.A. l.c.; Plin. xi. 53; Hippiatr. p. 53; Geofon, xvi. 2. Schn. 
Cj. ee 
G. A. v. 1. 780” 36; of horses, Xen. de Re Eg. i. 9. 

: rene i. 53; Opp. Cyn. ii. 3403 Varro, R. R. ii. 3. 5, &c. 

f Rufus Ephes. p. 26 does òi TO eKKPE HES, rep Kai póvov “A. noi 
TOU @TOS ovopatea Oat, ra ô aAa avøvvpa eivat. The unnamed portion 
includes the Kóyxn and mreptyov, ibid. ; cf. Poll. ii. 85. 8. 

5 porov TO eri, is an obscure and doubtful reading. We might 
perhaps suggest dyotop TUTS OF torras, i.e. ‘the innermost bony part 
is also trumpet-shaped or spirally coiled, like the outer ear.’ 
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have the passages for ears visible, as, for example, feathered 25 
animals or animals coated with horny tessellates. 

Viviparous animals, with the exception of the seal, the 
dolphin, and those others which after a similar fashion to 
these are cetaceans,! are all provided with ears; for, by the 
way, the shark-kind are also viviparous. Now, the seal has 
the passages visible whereby it hears;? but the dolphin 
can hear, but has no ears, nor yet any passages visible.® 30 
But man alone is unable to move his ears, and all other 
animals can move them.‘ And the ears lie, with man, in 
the same horizontal plane with the eyes, and not in a plane 
above them as is the case with some quadrupeds. Of ears, 
some are fine, some are coarse, and some are of medium 
texture ; the last kind are best for hearing, but they serve 
in no way to indicate character. Some ears are large, some 
small, some medium-sized ; again, some stand out far, some 
lie in close and tight, and some take up a medium position ; 492° 
of these such as are of medium size and of medium posi- 
tion are indications of the best disposition, while the large 
and outstanding® ones indicate a tendency to irrelevant 
talk or chattering. The part intercepted between the eye, 
the ear, and the crown is termed the ‘ temple’. 

Again, there is a part of the countenance that serves as 5 
a passage for the breath, the ‘nose’. For a man inhales 
and exhales by this organ, and sneezing is effected by its 
means : which last is an outward rush of collected breath, 
and is the only mode of breath used as an omen and re- 
garded as supernatural.’ Both inhalation and exhalation 
go right on from the nose towards the chest ;° and with the 


1 daa ovtw xntrwodn seems to be a slipshod equivalent for ray dAñwv 
cnrwod@v, Goa rovtoy Exe tov tpdror, H. A. viii. 2. 589° 33. A. and W. 
Cj. ray GAXwy doa cedaywen, and Picc. rav dAAev woavtos Ta py knroðn 
((woroxe’ yap kai Ta weAdxn). 

2 P. A. ii. 12. 6578 22; G. A. v. 2. 781 23. 

3 H. A. iv. 8. 533% 14; Plin. xi. 50. 

$ 492° 28, read with A. and W. ó 8è deAdis drover pér, ovx fye 8 dra 
ore mópovs Pavepovs. adda póvov avOpemos obs ov xivei, ra 8 GAXa kiret nayta. 

6 P. A. ii. 11. 657® 13. 

€ Galen, iv. 797 K.; Antig. Mirad. 114. 

1T Od. xvii. 541; Ar. Ran. 647, Av. 720; Athen. 66 C; Arist. Probl, 
ix. 54. 897% 11, &c. 

3 de Resp. 7. 474* 19. 
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nostrils alone and separately it is impossible to inhale or 
exhale, owing to the fact that the inspiration and respiration 
take place from the chest along the windpipe, and not by 
any portion connected with the head; and indeed it is 
possible for a creature to live without using! this process of 
nasal respiration. 

Again, smelling takes place by means of the nose,’ 
—smelling, or the sensible discrimination of odour. And the 
nostril admits of easy motion, and is not, like the ear, intrin- 
sically immovable. A part of it, composed of gristle, con- 
stitutes a septuin or partition, and part is an open passage ; 
for the nostril consists of two separate channels. The 
nostril (or nose) of the elephant? is long and strong, and 
the animal uscs it like a hand; for by means of this organ 
it draws objects towards it, and takes hold of them, and 
introduces its food into its mouth, whether liquid or dry 
food, and it is the only living creature that does so. 

Furthermore, there are two jaws ; the front part of them 
constitutes the chin, and the hinder part the cheek. All 
animals move the lower jaw, with the exception of the river- 
crocodile; this creature moves the upper jaw only. 

Next after the nose come two lips, composed of flesh, 
and facile of motion. The mouth lies inside the jaws and 
lips. Parts of the mouth are the roof or palate and the 
pharynx. 

The part that is sensible of taste is the tongue. -The 
sensation has its seat at the tip of the tongue; if the object 
to be tasted ® be placed on the flat surface of the organ, 
the taste is less sensibly experienced. The tongue is 
sensitive in all other ways wherein flesh in general is so: 


30 that is, it can appreciate hardness, or warmth and cold, in 


any part of it, just as it can appreciate taste. The tongue 
is sometimes broad, sometimes narrow, and sometimes of 


1 But cf. de Resp. 1. 470 9, 9. 475" 29. 2 P.A. ii, 10. 656" 31. 

3 P. A. ii. 16. 658P 33. 

* Hdt. ii. 68; Æ. A. iii. 7.516924; P. A. ii. 17. 660” 27, iv. 11. 691" 5. 

© Picc. and Dittm. read eav dé (re). - 

€ A.and W. following Camus, point out that the text is unsatisfactory, 
inasmuch as taste has been expressly localized in a particular part of 
the tongue. The more accurate statement would have been aicdaverae 
Ôe ov pórov Tov xvpoU adda kai wv ) GAA capt mavtov. 
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medium width; the last kind is the best and the clearest 
in its discrimination of taste.! Moreover, the tongue is 
sometimes loosely hung, and sometimes fastened :? as in 
the case of those who mumble and who lisp.® 

The tongue consists of flesh, soft and spongy, and the 
so-called ‘ epiglottis’ is a part of this organ. 

That part of the mouth that splits into two bits is 
called the ‘tonsils’; that part that splits into many bits, 493° 
the ‘gums’. Both the tonsils and the gums are composed 
of flesh. In the gums are teeth, composed of bone. 

Inside the mouth ts another part, shaped like a bunch of 
grapes,‘ a pillar streaked with veins.° If this pillar gets 
relaxed ê and inflamed it is called ‘uvula’ or ‘bunch of 
grapes’, and it then has a tendency to bring about suffoca- 
tion.’ 


12 The neck ® is the part between the face and the trunk. Of 5 
this the front part is the larynx [and the back part the 
gullet].° The front part, composed of gristle, through 
which respiration and speech is effected, is termed the 
‘wind-pipe’; the part that is fleshy is the oesophagus, inside 
just in front of the chine. The part to the back of the 
neck is the epomis, or ‘ shoulder-point ’.!° 


1 Perhaps, as most commentators have taken it, ‘the best adapted 
for distinct articulation’; but the subject under discussion here is 
taste, not voice: cf. P. A. iv. 17. 660% 19 mpds re rny ray xupav aia Onow kai 
npos Tyv TOY ypuppatev GidpOpwow kal mpds Tov Adyov ) padaky Kai mAareia 
xpnotpos. 

2 H.A. iv. 9. 53697; P.A. ii. 17. 660% 2. 

3 WedXiCey seems to mean ‘to slur over a letter’, and rpavAifew ‘to 
misplace or mispronounce it’, as for instance in speaking through the 
nose (Pers. i. 33). Cf. Aristoph. fr. 536 WeAAdv éore xai kuei Tiy dpxrov 
dprov, Vesp. 44 eir ’AdxiBuidns eine mpos pe tpavdicas’ ‘Odas [spas] ; 
OewAros Ty Kepadrny xdAakos Exe. TpavrdAos = balbus, Lucret. iv, 1160; cf. 
Cic. de Orat. 1. 61. 

* Hippocr. de Morb. ii. 10 (il. p. 220 K; vil. p. 18 L). 

5 Read éeripdrcSos: emi hAeBos, Dittm. after Schneider. 

6 lit. ‘ moistened’, viz. by the descent of phlegm from the brain, 
Hippoc. l.c. arava yiverat, Otay és tov yapyape@va kataBy pAr€ypa ano 
ths KesbaXns. 

7 Ruf. Ephes. p. 28%; Poll. ii. 99. 

8 P. A. in. 3. 664%, Mil: ] Dittm. 

10 The é¢royis is the region of the deltoid muscle, Galen, de OJ. Part. 
iv. 136 K.; cf. Pollux, ii. 133 xAedav Tò pev mpòs rais oporAdras erwpts, 
TÒ Se mpòs TH Tpaxndy mapa hayis. 
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These then are the parts to be met with before you come 
to the thorax. 

To the trunk there is a front part and a back part. Next 
after the neck in the front part is the chest, with a pair of 
breasts. To each of the breasts is attached a teat or 
nipple, through which in the case of females the milk per- 
colates ; and the breast is of a spongy texture. Milk, by 
the way, is found at times in the male; but with the male 
the flesh of the breast is tough, with the female it is soft 
and porous. 


Next after the thorax and in front comes the ‘ belly’, and 13 
its root! the ‘navel’. Underneath this root the bilateral 
part is the ‘flank’: the undivided? part below the 
navel, the ‘abdomen’, the extremity of which is the region 
of the ‘ pubes’; and above the navel the ‘hypochondrium ; 
the cavity common to the hypochondrium and the flank 
is the gut-cavity. 

Serving as a brace-girdle to the hinder parts is the 
pelvis, and hence it gets its name (dogus), for it is sym- 
metrical (¢cogvés) in appearance; of the fundament the part 
for resting on is termed the ‘rump’, and the part whereon 
the thigh pivots is termed the ‘socket ’ (or acetabulum). 

The ‘womb’ is a part peculiar to the female; and the 
‘penis’ is peculiar to the male. This latter organ is ex- 
ternal and situated at the extremity of the trunk ; it is 
composed of two separate parts: of which the extreme 
part is fleshy, does not alter in size, and is called the 
glans ; and round about it is a skin devoid of any specific 
title, which integument if it be cut asunder never grows 
together again, any more than does the jaw or the eyelid.® 
And the connexion between the latter and the glans is 


1 Cf. G.A. ii. 4. 740 33 ai de pr<Bes olov pitat mpos TAV barrepay 
ovvdnravet, 8.’ Sv AapBavet tò kúnpa thv tpodryy. Cf. ibid. 7. 745% 22. 

2? A. and W. read, probably rightly, xotAoy xowrdr, thus combining 
the alternative readings of the MSS., and following Gaza ‘cavum 
commune’. 

$ Reading, with A. and W., as eireiv toav: Moor ws eineiv, Coraes. 
* noo On, tò émi rH ot pr,Opa Séppa, Poll. ; rò d€pya toù aisoiov, Hesych. 
Cf. also Ruf. Ephes. i. p. 31, cit. Schn. 
5 H.A. iii. 11.51881; P. A. ii. 13. 6573; Hippocr. APA. vi. 19. 
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called the frenum. The remaining part of the penis is 30 
composed of gristle; it is easily susceptible of enlargement ; 
and it protrudes and recedes in the reverse directions to 
what is observable in the identical organ in cats.! Under- 
neath the penis are two ‘testicles’, and the integument of 
these is a skin that is termed the ‘ scrotum’. 

Testicles are not identical with flesh, and are not alto- 
gether diverse from it. But by and by we shall treat in an 493° 
exhaustive way regarding all such parts. 


14 The privy part of the female is in character opposite to 
that of the male. In other words, the part under the pubes 
is hollow or receding, and not, like the male organ, pro- 
truding. Further, there is an ‘ urethra °’ outside the womb ; 
(which organ serves as a passage for the sperm of the male, 5 
and as an outlet for liquid excretion to both sexes).” 

The part common to the neck and chest is the ‘throat’; 
the ‘armpit’ is common to side, arm, and shoulder; and the 
‘groin’ is common to thigh and abdomen. The part inside 
the thigh and buttocks is the ‘perineum’, and the part 
outside the thigh and buttocks is the ‘ hypoglutis ’. 19 

The front parts of the trunk have now been enumerated. 

The part behind the chest is termed the ‘back’. 


I5 Parts of the back are a pair of ‘shoulder-blades’, the 
‘t back-bone ’, and, underneath on a level with the belly in 
the trunk,’ the ‘loins’. Common to the upper and lower 
part of the trunk are the ‘ ribs’, eight on either side, for as 
to the so-called seven-ribbed Ligyans we have not received !5 
any trustworthy evidence. 
Man, then, has an upper and a lower part, a front and 
a back part, a right and a left side. Now the right and the 
left side are pretty well alike in their parts and identical 


21 493" 32 aidovpos renders the statement accurate; Nopoʻpos, the 
usual reading, would not be correct. 

2 Picc. Cj. xai prrpa éf€xovoa trav vaotepav, Siodos te oxeppate Tov 
dppevos’ 4 Ò’ otpnOpa roù vypod rrà. But the clause in the text has 
rather the look of a footnote, descriptive of the urethra in general 
terms: we therefore treat it as a parenthesis. 

3 This description is unsatisfactory. Picc. cj. kar dvtimépay rod 
dwpaxos. 
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20 throughout, except that the left side is the weaker of the 
two; but the back parts do not resemble the front ones, 
neither do the lower ones the upper: only that these upper 
and lower parts may be said to resemble one another thus 
far, that, if the face be plump or meagre, the abdomen is 
plump or meagre to correspond ; and that the legs correspond 
to the arms, and where the upper arm is short the thigh is 

25 usually short also, and where the feet are small the hands 
are small correspondingly. 

Of the limbs, one set, forming a pair, is ‘arms’. To the 
arm belong the ‘shoulder’, upper-arm’, ‘elbow’, ‘ fore- 
arm’, and ‘hand’. To the hand belong the ‘palm’, and 
the five ‘fingers’, The part of the finger that bends is 
termed ‘knuckle’, the part that is inflexible is termed the 
‘phalanx’. The big finger or thumb is single-jointed, the 

3o other fingers are double-jointed. The bending both of the 
arm and of the finger takes place from without inwards in 
all cases ; and the arm bends at the elbow. The inner part 
of the hand is termed the ‘ palm’, and is fleshy and divided 
by joints or lines: in the case of long-lived people by one 

494° or two extending right across, in the case of the short-lived 
by two, not so extending.' The joint between hand and 
arm is termed the ‘wrist’. The outside or back of the 
hand is sinewy, and has no spccific designation. 

There is another duplicate limb, the ‘leg’. Of this limb 
the double-knobbed part is termed the ‘thigh-bone’, the 

5 Sliding part the‘ knee-cap’, the double-boned part the ‘leg’; 
the front part of this latter is termed the ‘shin’, and the 
part behind it the ‘calf’, wherein the flesh is sinewy and 
venous, in some cases drawn upwards towards the hollow 
behind the knee, as in the case of pcople with large hips, and 
in other cases drawn downwards. The lower extremity of 

to the shin is the ‘ankle’, duplicate in either leg. The part 
of the limb that contains a multiplicity of bones is the 
‘foot’. The hinder part of the foot is the ‘heel’; at the 
front of it the divided part consists of ‘toes’, five in num- 
ber; the fleshy part undcrneath is the ‘ ball’ ;? the upper 


1 Arist. Probl, ix. 49. 896% 38, xiv. 10. 964° 33; Plin. xi. 114. 
9 ores: Hippocr. Avt. iii, pp. 222, 228 K; mpoornéis, Poll. ii. 162. 
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part or back of the foot is sinewy and has no particular 
appellation ; of the toe, one portion is the ‘nail’ and another 
the ‘joint’, and the nail is in all cases at the extremity ; 15 
and toes are without exception single-jointed. Men that 
have the inside or sole of the foot clumsy and not arched, 
that is, that walk resting on the entire under-surface of 
their feet! are prone to roguery. The joint common to 
thigh and shin is the ‘knee’. 

These, then, are the parts common to the male and 
the female sex. The relative position of the parts as to 
up and down, or to front and back, or to right and left, all 20 
this as regards externals might safely be left to mere 
ordinary perception. But for all that, we must treat of 
them for the same reason as the one previously brought 
forward ; that is to say, we must refer to them in order 
that a due and regular sequence may be observed in our 
exposition, and in order that by the enumeration of these 
obvious facts due attention may be subsequently given to 25 
those parts in men and other animals that are diverse in 
any way from one another. 

In man, above all other animals, the terms ‘upper’ and 
‘lower’ are used in harmony with their natural positions ; 
for in him, upper and lower have the same meaning as 
when they are applied to the universe as a whole.* In like 
manner the terms, ‘in front’, ‘behind’, ‘right’ and ‘left’, are 30 
used in accordance with their natural sense. But in regard 
to other animals, in some cases these distinctions do not 
exist, and in others they do so, but in a vague way. For | 
instance, the head with all animals is up and above in 
respect to their bodies; but man alone, as has been said, 
has, in maturity, this part uppermost in respect to the 494° 
material universe. 

Next after the head comes the neck, and then the chest 
and the back: the one in front and the other behind. 
Next after these come the belly, the loins, the sexual parts, 
and the haunches; then the thigh and shin; and, lastly. 
the feet. 


1 Lat. plancus; cf. Plin. xi. 105. 
2 De luv. et Senect. 1. 4688 5; P. A. ii, 10. 656" 10. 
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The legs bend frontwards, in the direction of actual 
progression, and frontwards also lies that part of the foot 
5 which is the most effective of motion, and the flexure of 
that part; but the heel lies at the back, and the ankle- 
bones lie laterally, earwise.1 The arms are situated to 
right and left, and bend inwards: so that the convexities 
10 formed by bent arms and legs are practically face to face 
with one another in the case of man.? 

As for the senses and for the organs of sensation, the 
eycs, the nostrils, and the tongue, all alike are situated 
frontwards ; the sense of hearing, and the organ of hearing, 
the ear, is situated sideways, on the same horizontal plane 

1, With the eyes. The eyes in man are, in proportion to his 
size, nearer to one another than in any other animal. 

Of the senses man has the sense of touch more refined 
than any animal, and so also, but in less degree, the sense 
of taste; in the development of the other senses he is 
surpassed by a great number of animals. 


The parts, then, that are externally visible are arranged 16 

aoin the way above stated, and as a rule have their special 
designations, and from use and wont are known familiarly 
to all; but this is not the case with the inner parts. For 
the fact is that the inner parts of man are to a very 
great extent unknown, and the consequence is that we 
must have recourse to an examination of the inner parts of 
other animals whose nature in any way resembles that 
of man. 

25 Inthe first place then, the brain lies in the front part of 
the hcead.® And this holds alike with all animals possessed 
of a brain; and all blooded animals are possessed thereof, 


1 Here A.and W. suggest éxatepoy éxatépwber for exarepov Kara TÒ ous, 
and translate ‘jeder der beiden Knöchel an den beiden Seiten des 
Fusses’. ‘The passage is perhaps corrupt, but it would seem that the 
general reference is to direction of flexure and not to position of parts ; 
this, together with the manifestly awkward position of «at n xapyes 
in the preceding line, suggests some such reading as the following, kai n 
kadpyis 1 ev mTépvns ex Tou Omiabev, trav Se ohvpav ékatépwÂev Kata TO OUS 
(cf. 1l. 14 #2/ra). 

3 HM. A. ii. 1. 498" 33 de Inc. 12-14. 7119-7122, 

S Hippocr. de Morb. ii. 8 (ii. p. 219 K; vii. p. 16 L). 
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and, by the way, molluscs as well. But, taking size for 
size of animal, the largest brain,’ and the moistest, is that 
of man. Two membranes enclose it: the stronger one? 
nearer the bone of the skull; the inner one,’ round the 30 
brain itself, is finer. The brain in all cases is bilateral.‘ 
Behind this, right at the back, comes what is termed the 
‘cerebellum’, differing in form from the brain as we may 
both feel and see. 

The back of the head is with all animals empty and 
hollow, whatever be its size in the different animals. For 495* 
some creatures have big heads while the face below is small 
in proportion, as is the case with round-faced animals ; some 
have little heads and long jaws, as is the case, without 
exception, among animals of the mane-and-tail species. 

The brain in all animals is bloodless,® devoid of veins, 5 
and naturally cold to the touch;‘ in the great majority 
of animals it has a small hollow in its centre. The 
brain-caul around it is reticulated with veins; and this 
brain-caul is that skin-like membrane which closely sur- 
rounds the brain. Above the brain is the thinnest and 
weakest bone of the head, which is termed ‘bregma’ or 10 
‘sinciput ’.? 

From the eye there go three ducts to the brain: the 
largest and the medium-sized to the cerebellum, the least 
to the brain itself ; and the least is the one situated nearest 
to the nostril. The two largest ones, then, run side by 
side and do not meet; the medium-sized ones mcet—and 15 
this is particularly visible in fishes,—for they lie nearer 
than the large ones to the brain; the smallest pair are the 
most widely separate from one another, and do not meet. 

Inside the neck is what is termed the ‘oesophagus’ 


1 P. A. ii. 14. 658° 7. 
? The dura mater; cf. limer de loc. in Hom. 2 (vi. p. 280 L); 
HH. A. ill. 13. 519°. 

3 The fia mater, the pnuyé or ‘ brain-caul’ of the sequel. l 

4 Hippocr. de Morb. Sacr. 3 (i. p. 595 K; vi. p. 366 L); P.A. in. 7. 
> 22. 
495" I omit perpa. € P.A. ii. 7. 652° 35. 

T de Somno et Vig. 3. 457" 30. 

* Hippocr. de Capit. Vuln. 2 (iti. p. 348 K; iii. p. 188 L); P. A. ii 


7. 653> 35 ; H.A. vii. 10. 587” 13. 
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ao (whosc other name? is derived from its length and narrow- 
ness), and the windpipe. The windpipe is situated in 
front of the oesophagus in all animals that have a wind- 
pipe, and all animals have one that are furnished with 
lungs. The windpipe is made up of gristle, is sparingly 
supplied with blood, and is streaked all round with numerous 
25 minute veins; it is situated, in its upper part, ncar the 
mouth, below the aperture formed by the nostrils into the 
mouth—an aperture through which, when men, in drinking, 
inhale any of the liquid, this liquid finds its way out 
through the nostrils. In betwixt the two openings comes 
the so-called epiglottis,? an organ capable of being drawn 
over and covering the orifice of the windpipe communi- 
30 cating with the mouth; the end of the tongue is attached 
to the epiglottis. In the other direction the windpipe 
extends to the interval between the lungs, and hereupon 
bifurcates into each of the two divisions of the lung; for 
the lung in all animals possessed of the organ has a ten- 
dency to be double. In viviparous animals, however, the 
495° duplication is not so plainly discernible as in other species, 
and the duplication is least discernible in man. And in man 
the organ is not split into many parts, as is the case with 
some vivipara, neither is it smooth, but its surface is uneven. 
In the case of the ovipara, such as birds and oviparous 
quadrupeds, the two parts of the organ are separated to 
a distance from one another, so that the creatures appear 

5 to be furnished with a pair of lungs; and from the windpipe, 
itself single, there branch off two separate parts extending to 
each of the two divisions of the lung. It is attached also 
to the great vein and to what is designated the ‘aorta’. 
When the windpipe is charged with air, the air passes on 
to the hollow parts of the lung. These parts have divisions, 
10 composed of gristle, which meet at an acute angle; 
from the divisions run passages through the entire lung, 
giving off smaller and smaller ramifications. The heart 
also is attached to the windpipe, by connexions of fat, 


1 Oy. ordpayos, fancifully derived from orevds, paxpds: unless the 
parenthesis be a later interpolation, when we might rather conjecture 
ioOpos: cf. Et. M. iaOpos é eari orevos tomos, Õe oÙ levrat ra ea Oidpeva 
Kat mivópeva. 2 P. A. iii, 3. 664" 21. 
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gristle, and sinew; and at the point of juncture there is 

a hollow. When the windpipe is charged with air, the 
entrance of the air into the heart, though imperceptible in 
some animals, is perceptible enough in the larger ones. 15 
Such are the properties of the windpipe, and it takes in 
and throws out air only, and takes in nothing else either 
dry or liquid, or else it causes you pain until you shall , 
have coughed up whatever may have gone down. 

The oesophagus communicates at the top with the 
mouth, close to the windpipe, and is attached to the back- 20 
bone and the windpipe by membranous ligaments, and at 
last finds its way through the midriff into the belly.. It is 
composed of flesh-like substance, and is elastic both length- 
ways and breadthways. 

The stomach of man resembles that of a dog; for it is 
not much bigger than the bowel, but is somewhat like a5 
a bowel of more than usual width; then comes the bowel,- 
single, convoluted, moderately wide. The lower. part of 
the gut is like that of a pig; for it is broad, and the part 
from it to the buttocks is thick and short. The caul,! or 
great omentum, is attached to the middle of the stomach, 
and consists of a fatty membrane, as is the case with all 30 
other animals whose stomachs are single and which have 
teeth ? in both jaws. 

The mesentery is over the bowels; this also is mem- 
branous and broad, and turns to fat. It is attached to the 
great vein and the aorta, and there run through it a number 
of veins closely packed together, extending towards the 496° 
region of the bowels, beginning above and ending below. 

So much for the properties of the oesophagus, the wind- 
pipe, and the stomach. 


17 The heart? has three cavities, and is situated above the 
lung at the division of the windpipe, and is provided with 5 
a fatty and thick membrane where it fastens on to the 
great vein and the aorta. It lies with its tapering portion 


1 P. A. Iv, 3. 6779 17. * i, e. incisors. Cf. infra, ii. 1. 499° 23. 
3 See the fuller account of the heart and vessels in iii. 3-4; P. A. iil. 4. 
666", &c. 


AR. H.A. D 
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upon the aorta, and this portion is similarly situated ! in 
relation to the chest in all animals that have a chest. In 
all animals alike, in those that have a chest and in those 

10 that have none, the apex of the heart points forwards, 
although this fact might possibly escape notice by a change 
of position under dissection. The rounded end of the heart 
is at the top. The apex is to a great extent fleshy and 
close in texture, and in the cavities of the heart are sinews. 
As a rule the heart is situated in the middle of the chest in 

1g animals that have a chest, and in man it is situated a little 
to the left-hand side, leaning a little way from the division 
of the breasts towards the left breast in the upper part of 
the chest.? 

The heart is not large, and in its general shape it is not 
elongated ; in fact, it is somewhat round in form: only, be 
it remembered, it is sharp-pointed at the bottom. It has 

20 three cavities, as has been said: the right-hand one the 
largest of the three, the left-hand one the least, and the 
middle one intermediate in size.’ All these cavities, even 
the two small ones, are connected by passages with the 
lung,‘ and this fact is rendered quite plain in one of the 

ag Cavities. And below, at the point of attachment, in 
the largest cavity there is a connexion with the great vein © 
[near which the mesentery lies]; and in the middle one 
there is a connexion with the aorta. 

Canals lead from the heart into the lung,’ and branch off 
just as the windpipe does, running all over the lung parallel 

30 With the passages from the windpipe. The canals from the 
heart are uppermost ; and there is no common passage, but 
the passages through their having a common wall receive 

1 A. and W. read xeirat 8€ emi ry adopry kat ra o&€a Kata rd ornôos. 

3? Plin. xi. 69; Cels. iv. 1: cf. Juv. ili. 7. 160. 

3 The ascription of three cavities to the heart was probably influenced 
by tradition or mysticism, in much the same way as Plato's notion 
of the three corporeal faculties. Foran attempted interpretation, see 
infra, iii. 3. 513% 

* H. A. iil. 3. 513% 35. 

5 Reading with A. and W. áragas 8 éyet, kal ras úo puxpds, eis rdv 
mvevpova Terpnpévas, kaTtadnAov O€ kara pav Tov Koay. Kdtwbev Ô’ eK THs 
nmpoopuaews xtA. Dittm. brackets the whole passage, ¢xes 8€ xothias 


Tpeis ... THY peony TH aopty, as an importation from iii. 3. 513% 30 seq. 
‘[ ] A. and W. 7 Cf. de Resp. 22 (16). 478% 26. 
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the breath and pass it on to the heart ; and one of the pas- 
sages conveys it to the right cavity, and the other to the left. 

With regard to the great vein and the aorta we shall, by 
and by, treat of them together in a discussion devoted to 
them and to them alone. 

In all animals that are furnished with a lung, and 496° 
that are both internally and externally viviparous,! the 
lung is of all organs the most richly supplied with 
blood; for the lung is throughout spongy in texture, and 
along by every single pore in it go branches fronf the 
great vein. Those who imagine it to be empty are alto- 5 
gether mistaken ; and they are led into their error by their 
observation of lungs removed from animals under dissection, 
out of which organs the blood has all escaped immediately 
after death. 

Of the other internal organs the heart alone contains 
blood. And the lung has blood not in itself but in its 
veins, but the heart has blood in itself; for in each of its 
three cavities it has blood, but the thinnest blood is what 10 
it has in its central cavity. 

Under the lung comes the thoracic diaphragm ? or midriff, 
attached to the ribs, the hypochondria and the backbone, 
with a thin membrane in the middle of it. It has veins 
running through it; and the diaphragm? in the case of 15 
man is thicker in proportion to the size of his frame than 
in other animals. 

Under the diaphragm on the right-hand side lies the 
‘liver’, and on the left-hand side the ‘spleen’, alike in all 
animals that are provided with these organs in an ordinary 
and not preternatural way; for, be it observed, in some 
quadrupeds these organs have been found in a transposed 
position.* These organs are connected with the stomach 20 
by the caul. ) 

To outward view the spleen of man is narrow and long, 
resembling the self-same organ in the pig. The liver in 


1 i.e. the mammalia, as opposed to the ovipara and ovovivipara 
(cf. P. A. ii. 9. 655% 5, iv. 1. 676" 3, &c.). 

2 Cf. P. A. iii. 10. 672 10. 

> ppeves, Med., Guil., Picc., A. and W. préBes, codd., Ald., Bk. 

* The so-called Jnversio viscerum. 
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the great majority of animals is not provided with a ‘gall- 
bladder’; but the latter is present insome.' The liver of a 
: man is round-shaped, and resembles the same organ in the 
ox. And, by the way, the absence above referred to of a 

25 gall-bladder is at times met with in the practice of augury. 
For instance, in a certain district of the Chalcidic settlement 
in Euboea the sheep are devoid of gall-bladders; and in 
Naxos nearly all the quadrupeds have one so large that 
foreigners when they offer sacrifice with such victims are 
bewildered with fright, under the impression that the 
phenomenon is not due to natural causes, but bodes some 
mischief to the individual offerers of the sacrifice.? 

30 Again, the liver is attached to the great vein, but it has 
no communication with the aorta; for the vein that goes 
off from the great vein goes right through the liver, at 
a point where are the so-called ‘ portals’ of the liver. The 
spleen also is connected only with the great vein, for a 
vein extends to the spleen off from it. 

After these organs come the ‘kidneys’, and these are 
placed close to the backbone, and resemble in character 
497° the same organ in kine. In all animals that are provided 
with this organ, the right kidney is situated higher up than 
the other. It has also less fatty substance than the left- 
hand one? and is less moist. And this phenomenon also 

‘is observable in all the other animals alike. 
Furthermore, passages or ducts lead into the kidneys 

s both from the great vein and from the aorta, only not into 
the cavity. For, by the way, there is a cavity in the 
-middle of the kidney, bigger in some creatures and less in 
others; but there is none in the case of the seal. This latter 
animal has kidneys resembling in shape the identical organ 
in kine, but in its case the organs are more solid than in 
any other known creature. The ducts that lead into the 
kidneys lose themselves in the substance of the kidneys 

10 themselves; and the proof that they extend no farther 

1 The statement here would seem to be the opposite of the truth; 
cf. P. A. iv. 2. 676» 16 Exe Be Kat xoAY Ta ToAAG TOY evaipwy Coor. 
Dittm. transposes the ove. 


7 P. A.iv. 2.67791 
3 P.A. ili. 9. e128, 672° 23. * P. A. iii. 9. 671° 3. 
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rests on the fact that they! contain no blood, nor is any 
clot found therein. The kidneys, however, have, as has 
been said, a small cavity. From this cavity in the kidney 
there lead two considerable ducts or ureters into the bladder ; 
and others spring from the aorta, strong and continuous.” 
And to the middle of each of the two kidneys is attached 
a hollow sinewy vein, stretching right along the spine 
through the narrows; by and by these veins are lost in 
either loin, and again become visible extending to the 
flank. And these off-branchings of the veins terminate in 
the bladder. For the bladder lies at the extremity, and is 
held in position by the ducts stretching from the kidneys, 
along the stalk that extends to the urethra; and pretty 
well all round it is fastened by fine sinewy membranes, 
that resemble to some extent the thoracic diaphragm. The 
bladder in man is, proportionately to his size, tolerably large. 

To the stalk of the bladder the private part is attached, 
the external orifices coalescing ;* but a little lower down, 
one of the openings communicates with the testicles and 
the other with the bladder. The penis is gristly and 
sinewy in its texture. With it are connected the testicles 
in male animals, and the properties of these organs we 
shall discuss in our general account of the said organ.‘ 

All these organs are similar in the female; for there is 
no difference in regard to the internal organs, except in 
respect to the womb, and with reference to the appearance 
of this organ I must refer the reader to diagrams in my 
‘Anatomy’. The womb, however, is situated over the 
bowel], and the bladder lies over the womb. But we must 
treat by and by in our pages of the womb of all female 
animals viewed generally. For the wombs of all female 
animals are not identical, neither do their local dispositions 
coincide. 

These are the organs, internal and external, of man, and 
such is their nature and such their local disposition. 

1 Here Dittm. inserts (rà xoa}, which interpretation gives the right 
sense, but is hardly necessary. f. iii. 4. 514 32, P. A. ili. 9. 671° 13. 

2? The iliac arteries, not as seen in man, but, as in a quadruped, with 
their origins higher up. 


3? Read cuveppoyos eis ravto. 
‘cf, H. A. iil. 1. 509 et seq, G. A. i. 12. 7188. 
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497° With regard to animals in general, some parts or organs I 
5 are common to all, as has been said, and some are common 
only to particular genera ;! the parts, moreover, are identical 
with or different from one another on the lines already 
repeatedly laid down. For as a general rule all animals 
tro that are generically distinct have the majority of their parts 
or organs different in form or species ; and some of them they 
have only analogically similar ? and diverse in kind or genus, 
while they have others that are alike in kind but specifically 
diverse ; and many parts or organs exist in some animals, 
but not in others. 
For instance, viviparous quadrupeds have all a head and 
15 a neck, and all the parts or organs of the head, but they 
differ each from other in the shapes of the parts. The lion 
has its neck composed of one single bone instead of 
vertebrae ;* but, when dissected, the animal is found in all 
internal characters to resemble the dog. 
The quadrupedal vivipara instead of arms have forelegs.‘ 
This is true of all quadrupeds, but such of them as have 
20 toes have, practically speaking, organs analogous to hands ; 
at all events, they use these fore-limbs for many purposes 
as hands. And they have the limbs on the left-hand side 
less distinct from those on the right than man.° 
1 The main subject of this Book is to define the great genera of 
sanguineous animals, the viviparous and oviparous quadrupeds, the 
birds and fishes, though many instances of specific diversity are 
introduced parenthetically. In the opening sentences, which must 
be read together with those of Book I, brevity leads to a certain 
appearance of confusion: we are reminded that a generic difference 
between two animals carries with it generic difference between certain 
parts as well as specific differences between many others; but it now 
goes without saying that in animals which are specifically identical 
the parts are also specifically identical, and that in animals which are 
akin generically but diverse specifically the parts also are generically 
alike but are more or less specifically diverse. 
2 H. A.i. 1. 486" 19, &c. 
5 P.A. iv. 10, 6864 21; Ael. iv. 34; cf. Wiegmann, Obs. crit., p. 3. 
* A. and W. cj. Cavri b€ yepõv modas). 
5 Wiegmann, Picc., and Dittm. bracket this sentence, which is at 
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The fore-limbs then serve more or less the purpose of 
hands in quadrupeds, with the exception of the elephant. 
This latter animal has its toes somewhat indistinctly defined,! 
and its front legs are much bigger than its hinder ones; it 
is five-toed, and has short ankles to its hind feet. But it a; 
has a nose such in properties and such in size as to allow 
of its using the same for a hand.? For it eats and drinks 
by lifting up its food with the aid of this organ into its 
mouth, and with the same organ it lifts up articles® to the 
driver on its back ; with this organ it can pluck up trees by 
the roots, and when walking through water it spouts the 
water up by means of it;* and this organ is capable of 30 
being crooked or coiled at the tip, but not of flexing like 
a joint, for it is composed of gristle. 

Of all animals man alone can learn to make equal use of 
both hands.’ 

All animals have a part analogous to the chest in man, 


best parenthetical; A. and W., substituting omio@ia for aptorepa, are 
in obvious error. Cf. de Inc. 4. 706° 18 arodeAupéva Exovet Tà aporepa 
tov (wor partota avOpwro dia rò Kata vow xew partora rov foor 
Hise: Bè BeAridvy re rò Sektov rod apiorepov Kat Kexwpiopévoy, did Kal Tà 
betta ev rois avOpwras padtora Sefia cot. Siwpiopevoy è trav õegiðv 
cihdyws Ta aporepa axtyyrdérepa €art, Kai GrodeAvpeva padtora év Tourots : 
cf. Plin. x. 105. While avoAeAupeéva is difficult to translate, the meaning 
clearly is that the left side is less dependent on, less inferior to, less 
contrasted with, the right in quadrupeds than in mankind. The chief 
contrast, according to A., is that the right side is xıvoûrv, the left xvov- 
pevov (de Inc. 4.705” 30; cf. H. A. ii. 1. 498 7) ; and in the above-quoted 
passage we are told that, as man represents Nature’s design better 
than the brutes, so it is man that exhibits most clearly this particular 
differentiation. The idea may have arisen from the fact that man is 
accustomed to carry a burden on his left shoulder (cf. de Jnc. 4. 706° 2), 
while an animal bears it evenly on its back. But over and above this, 
the statement is part of the general superstitious belief as to the 
inferiority of the left side—a tenet of the Pythagoreans (cf. de Caelo, 
ii. 2. 284° 6, fr. 195. 1513% 15). The right-hand side of the body is 
said to be warmer than the left, especially in man (G. A. iv. 1. 765° 1; 
cf. P. A. ii. 2. 648 12), and its organs, except the eye and ear, stronger 
(Probl. xxxi. 18. 959° 20); males are said by Anaxagoras and others to 
be conceived on the right side, females on the left (G. A. iv. 1. 
763> 33), &c. Cf. also P. A. iv. 8. 684% 28, &c. 

1 H.A. iii. 9. 517% 32. 

2 P.A. ii. 16. 658 33, iv. 12. 692° 17; Plin. viii. 10, xi. 105; Opp. 
Cyn. it. §24. 5 Dittm. cj. nav dpeyet. 

4 See also A.A. ix. 46. 630° 28; cf. P.A. iii. 6, 669° 8 ra ava- 
þverra KýTN. ai 

5 Eth, Nic. v. 10. 1134” 34; Magn. Mor. i. 34. 1194" 34; Pol. ii 
12. 1274" 13. 
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but not similar to his; for the chest in man is broad, but 
that of all other animals is narrow.! Moreover, no other 
animal but man has breasts in front;? the elephant, 
498° certainly, has two breasts, not however in the chest, but 
near it. : 
Moreover, also, animals have the flexions of their fore 
and hind limbs in. directions opposite to one another, and in 
directions the reverse of those observed in the arms and 
legs of man; with the exception of the elephant? In 
5 other words, with the viviparous quadrupeds the front 
legs bend forwards and the hind ones backwards, and the 
concavities* of the two pairs of limbs thus face one 
another. 
The elephant does not sleep standing, as some were wont 
to assert, but it bends its legs and settles down ; only that 
to in consequence of its weight it cannot bend its legs on both 
sides simultaneously, but falls into a recumbent position on 
one side or the other, and in this position it goes to sleep.® 
And it bends its hind legs just as a man bends his legs.® 
In the case of the ovipara, as the crocodile and the lizard 
15 and the like, both pairs of legs, fore and hind, bend forwards, 
with a slight swerve to one side.’ The flexion is similar in 
the case of the multipeds ; only that the legs in between 
the extreme ends always move in a manner intermediate 
between that of those in front and those behind, and 
accordingly bend sideways rather than backwards or 
forwards.’ But man bends his arms and his legs towards 
20 the same point, and therefore in opposite ways: that is to 


1 P.A. iv. 10. 688" 13. 

? Infra, 500° 13; P.A. iv. 10. 6889 13; Ael. iv. 31. 

3 de Inc. 9. 709% 10; 12. 712% I1. 

‘ Some MSS. have «aaa for xoiAa. 6 Plin. xi. 101. 

® Cf. P. A. iv. 10. 68725; de Jnc. 13.712511. A. is thinking of the 
elbow and knee in the elephant, as also in man: but of the wrist and 
ankle (knee and hock) of such an animal as the horse. 

? This is at variance with fact, and with the statements in the de 
Incessu (e.g. 13. 7128 9) that no quadruped flexes its fore and hind 
limbs in the same direction: hence Wiegmann and Piccolos insert eis 
rovmiaGey after ra mpdcGia. According to the de Jac. 15. 713° 18 mavra 
ek Tou mAayiou mpoomepuxdra Ta oKeAn Exet Kal... KapMrer ets TO TAQYyiov: 
cf. also Plin. xi. 102 ‘sunt autem crura his obliqua, humani pollicis 
modo’. 

® Plin. xi. 35 (29). 
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say, he bends his arms backwards, with just a slight 
inclination inwards,' and his legs frontwards. No animal 
bends both its fore-limbs and hind-limbs backwards ; 
but in the case of all animals the flexion of the shoulders 
is in the opposite direction to that of the elbows or 
the joints of the forelegs, and the flexure in the hips a; 
to that of the knees of the hind-legs:? so that since man 
differs from other animals in flexion, those animals that 
possess such parts as these move them contrariwise to 
man.’ 

Birds have the flexions of their limbs like those of 
the quadrupeds ; for, although bipeds, they bend their legs 
backwards, and instead of arms or front legs have wings 30 
which bend frontwards.* 

The seal is a kind of imperfect or crippled quadruped ;° 
for just behind the shoulder-blade its front feet are placed, 
resembling hands, like the front paws of the bear ; for they 
are furnished with five toes, and each of the toes has three 498° 
flexions and a nail of inconsiderable size. The hind feet 
are also furnished with five toes; in their flexions and nails 
they resemble the front feet, and in shape they resemble 
a fish’s tail. 

The movements of animals, atadniped and multiped, are 5 
crosswise, or in diagonals, and their equilibrium in standing 
posture is maintained crosswise ; and it is always the limb 
on the right-hand side that is the first to move.® The lion, 
however, and the two species of camel, both the Bactrian 


1 A. and W. cj. (xai éxrés ). 

? Reading At) tay omoabey yovúrwv. Dittm. reads cai rav dmoaber 
(rq ray) yovdrwy (kapri). 

* The conclusion is weak, the translation doubtful, and the text in 
all probability at fault. Dittm. reads Tà TaŬr éxovr _evarTios, and 
MSS. have oi ra Tour’ €xovres, of rovaur’ EX., of tavT ex. I suspect 
something like dor’ erel ó avOpwros evaddAak§ évartiws Kapmrtet, Kai oi 
rerpamoves €vavrins (reading evadAdé for tois adAos, and rerpazodes for 
rair €yovres), i.e. man moves his two limbs in opposite directions, 
and quadrupeds likewise, but in directions contrary to man. 

t P.A. iv. 12. 693” 3; de Inc. 12. 711" 16, 13. 712% 22. 

® H.A. i. 1. 487" 23; P.A. ii. 2. 6573 22, i iv. 13. 697" 4; de Inc. 19. 
714” 12. 

* de Inc. 14. 712° 25 pera Tò Seftov TOV éumpoa bev TÒ dpiore pov TOY 
OmaGev Kivovaw, eita TO apiorepòv tay Eumpoober, perà è rovTo Tò Sefcov 
tov omaber. 
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and the Arabian, progress by an amble ; and the action 
so called is when the animal never overpasses the right foot 
10 with the left, but always follows close upon it.? 

Whatever parts men have in front, these parts quadrupeds 
have below, in or on the belly; and whatever parts men 
have behind, these parts quadrupeds have above on their 
backs. Most quadrupeds have a tail; for even the seal has 
a tiny one resembling that of the stag. Regarding the 

15 tails of the pithecoids we must give their distinctive 
properties by and by.? 

All viviparous quadrupeds are hair-coated, whereas man 
has only a few short hairs excepting on the head,’ but, so 
far as the head is concerned, he is hairier than any other 
animal.* Further, of hair-coated animals, the back is 

20 hairier than the belly, which latter is either comparatively 
void of hair or smooth and void of hair altogether.6 With 
man the reverse is the case. 

Man also has upper and lower eyelashes, and hair under 
the armpits and on the pubes, No other animal has hair in 
either of these localities, or has an under eyelash; though 

25 in the case of some animals a few straggling hairs grow 
under the eyelid.® 

Of hair-coated quadrupeds some are hairy all over the 
body, as the pig, the bear, and the dog; others’ are especially 
hairy on the neck and all round about it, as is the case 
with animals that have a shaggy mane, such as the lion; 
others again are especially hairy on the upper surface of the 

30 neck from the head as far as the withers, namely, such as 
have a crested mane,’ as is the case with the horse, the 


1 Plin. (xi. 105) translates literally ‘pedatim, hoc est ut sinister 
pes non transeat dextrum sed subsequatur’. The passage is very 
obscure. An amble is, properly speaking, the mode of progression in 
which both legs of one side follow both legs of the other, instead of 
moving criss-cross, and this indeed appears to be the gait of the 
camel. If this be what is meant here, we might conjecture the 
omission of a word, e. g. où mpoBaiver ro dpa rep ro be£toy €vadda€, add’ 
émaxodouei (? -Aas). Cf. 77. A. ix. 44. 629» 26. 

2 Infra, cap. viii. 5 P.A. ii. 14. 6589 15; Plin. xi. 47. 

$ Probl. x. 62. 898% 20. 

° P.A. ii. 14. 6584 17; Probl. x. 53. 896° 29; Plin. xi. 94. 

€ Cf. 658 26. T Cf. 658% 30. 

3 Of the boar, Od. xix. 446. 
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mule, and, among the undomesticated horned animals, the 
bison. 

The so-called hippelaphus?! also has a mane on its withers, 
and the animal called pardion,? in either case a thin mane 
extending from the head to the withers; the hippelaphus 
has, exceptionally, a beard by the larynx. Both these 499° 
animals 3? have horns and are cloven-footed ; the female, 
however, of the hippelaphus has no horns. This latter 
animal resembles the stag in size ; it is found in the territory 
of the Arachotae,* where the wild cattle also are found. 

Wild cattle® differ from their domesticated congeners 5 
just as the wild boar differs from the domesticated one. 
That is to say they are black, strong looking, with a 
hook-nosed muzzle, and with horns lying more over the 
back. The horns of the hippelaphus resemble those of 
the gazelle. 

The elephant, by the way, is the least hairy of all 
quadrupeds. With animals, as a general rule, the tail to 
corresponds with the body as regards thickness or thinness 
of hair-coating ; that is, with animals that have long tails, 
for some creatures have tails of altogether insignificant size. 

Camels ® have an exceptional organ wherein they differ 
from all other animals, and that is the so-called ‘hump’ on 
their back. The Bactrian camel differs from the Arabian ;' 
for the former has two humps and the latter only one, 15 
though it has, by the way, a kind of a hump below like the 
one above, on which, when it kneels, the weight of the 
whole body rests. The camel has four teats like the cow,’ 

a tail like that of an ass, and the privy parts of the male 
are directed backwards. It has one knee in each leg, and 
the flexures of the limb are not manifold, as some say, 20 
although they appear to be so from the constricted shape 
of the region of the belly.2 It has a huckle-bone like that 


1 Cf. Tragelaphus, Plin. viii. 50 (33). Probably the Nylghau, 
Portax (Antilope) picta; cf. Wiegmann, Obs. crit., p. 21. 

? Some MSS. have immaptiov ; according to Sundevall, the giraffe (?). 

` Dittm. cj. dupdrepa, 6 re Bovacos xal ó immedagos. 

* Beluchistan. Cf. Strabo ix. 8. 9, &c. ô i.e. buffaloes. 

6 Cf. v. 14, vi. 26, ix. 47. 630°. T Plin. viii. 26. 

° H. A. ii. 1. 500? 29; P.A. iv. 10. 688" 23. , 

* Accepting Schneider's conj. of vrósrañoss for the common reading 
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of kine, but meagre and small in proportion to its bulk.! 
It is cloven-footed, and has not got teeth in both jaws ;? 
and it is cloven-footed in the following way: at the back 
- there is a slight cleft extending as far up as the second 
25 joint of the toes; and in front there are small hooves on 
the tip of the first joint of the toes; and a sort of web 
passes across the cleft,as in geese. The foot is fleshy under- 
neath, like that of the bear ; so that, when the animal goes to 
30 war, they protect its feet, when they get sore, with sandals.* 

The legs of all quadrupeds are bony, sinewy, and flesh- 

less; and in point of fact such is the case with all animals 
499° that are furnished with feet, with the exception of man.® 
They are also unfurnished with buttocks; and this last 
point is plain in an especial degree in birds. It is the 
reverse with man; for there is scarcely any part of the 
body in which man is so fleshy as in the buttock, the thigh, 
5 and the calf;° for the part of the leg called gastrocnemia 

or ‘ calf’ is fleshy.’ 

Of blooded and viviparous quadrupeds some have the foot 
cloven into many parts, as is the case with the hands and 
feet of man (for some animals, by the way, are many-toed, 
as the lion, the dog, and the pard); others have feet cloven 
in twain, and instead of nails have hooves, as the sheep, the 

10 goat, the deer, and the hippopotamus ;* others are uncloven 
of foot, such for instance as the solid-hooved animals, the 


indotacts; the latter would seem to be meaningless here (cf. Hippocr. 
Art. 806). With the general statement cf. Herod. ill. 103 xdpndos ev 
Toiot Omi Oiotat oKeAeat Exel TETTEpas unpoùs Kal youvata téccepa: cf. also 
Ael. x. 3. 

? Plin. xi. 105. 

2? iucbwdov and its converse always refer only to the front or incisor 
teeth. The camel has three lower incisors on each side and one upper 
one, which is large and tusk-like, resembling a canine. Cf. P.A. ii. 
14. 674* 32. 

3 l have followed, not without hesitation, A. and W.’s conjectural 
restoration Tò 8 éumpoobey exet puxpa dvvyia TAS MpoTNs KAPTAS TÕV 
Saxrudwy én’ axporita, in place of the common rò ô éumpoober Ecxrora 
puxpov [yaxpay, Dittm.] dcov dype ras mpwtns kaprys tov SaxtvAwy en’ 
dxp@ rérrapa [er dxpw dé, Dittm.]. 

* kapBarivaı are perhaps rather ġoożs than sandals; cf. Hesych. 
povoreApoy xal evredes Urddnua ayporixdy; cf. Xen. An. tv. 5. 14; Plin. 
xi. 106. 

° Plin. xi. 105. € P. A. iv. 10. 686" 7. 

T Picc. would delete cupxwdes. 8 The hippopotamus has four toes. 
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horse and the mule. Swine are cither cloven-footed or 
uncloven-footed; for there are in- Illyria and in Paeonia 
and elsewhere solid-hooved swine! The cloven-footed 
animals have two clefts behind ;? in the solid-hooved this 
part is continuous and undivided. 

Furthermore, of animals some are horned, and some are 15 
not so. The great majority of the horned animals are 
cloven-footed, as the ox, the stag, the goat; and a solid- 
hooved animal with a pair of horns has never yet been met 
with. But a few animals are known to be single-horned 
and single-hooved, as the Indian ass ;* and one, to wit the 
oryx,‘ is single-horned and cloven-hooved. 

Of all solid-hooved animals the Indian ass alone has an 20 
astragalus or huckle-bone; for the pig, as was said above, 
is either solid-hooved or cloven-footed, and consequently 
has no well-formed huckle-bone.5 Of the cloven-footed 
many are provided with a huckle-bone. Of the many- 
fingered or many-toed, no single one has been observed to 
have a huckle-bone,’ none of the others any more than 
man. The lynx, however, has something like a hemi- 
astragal, and the lion something resembling the sculptor’s 
‘labyrinth’. All the animals that have a huckle-bone 


v 


5 


1 G. A. iv. 6. 774? 21; Ps. Arist. de Mirat. 68. 835% 35 ; Antig. Car. 
66 (72) ; ; Plin. ii. 106, xi. 44; Ael. v. 27 alyas 'IAAvpiĝas émhiw d akovw ExeELY, 
GA’ où ynàn». On the solid-hooved swine cf. Alb. M. ii. p. 100; Linn. 
Syst. Nat. 1740, p. 49, Amoen. Acad, v. p. 461 ; Bateson’s Variation, 
1894, P P- 387, &c. 

Schn. and Cam., following Gaza, read čurpooĝev kal omabev. But 
the reference here is clearly to the two little hooflets, or lateral toes, 
at the back of the foot. 

* Doubtless the rhinoceros; this animal has three toes, indistinctly 
separate. On the rhinoceros cf. P. A. iii. 2. 6632 23; Ael. iv. 52; 
Ctes. af. Phot. Bibl. Ixxiv. p. 153. 

$ Cf. P. A. iii. 2. 663% 23. Probably Oryx (Antilope) leucoryx of 
N. Africa, or O. beisa of P Abyssinia, as represented on Egyptian frescos. 
Cf. Plin. viii. (§3) 214, and il. (40) 107. | 

5 Plin. xi. 106. € P, A. iv. 10. 690% 21. 

7 A. means, of course, a huckle-bone suitable for playing with, 
and probably only then recognized it as a “ huckle-bone’. 

* mdarrew Or nepirAdrrew is frequent in A. in the sense of moulding 
or modelling ; and I think Schneider (iv. p. 298) is near the mark in 
suggesting ‘ Fortasse wAdrrova: verbum referendum ad artifices, qui in 
columnarum lapidearum capitulis cochlearum figuras incudebant et 
fingebant’. I am inclined to suspect that jucagrpayadwoy and AaBupwOady 
refer to varieties of the architectural astragal. Pliny translates AaBvuv- 
Boðn, ‘ fortuosius, and the lion’s astragalus has actually a spiral twist. 
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have it in the hinder legs. They have also the bone placed 
straight up in the joint; the upper part, outside; the lower 
part, inside; the sides called Coa’ turned towards one 
another, the sides called Chia! outside, and the keraiae or 

30‘horns’ on the top. This, then, is the position of the 
huckle-bone in the case of all animals provided with the 
part. 

Some animals are, at one and the same time, furnished 
with a mane and furnished also with a pair of horns bent 

500° in towards one another, as is the bison (or aurochs),? which 

is found in Paeonia and Maedica.® But all animals that 

are horned are quadrupedal, except in cases where a 

creature is said metaphorically, or by a figure of speech, 

to have horns; just as the Egyptians describe the serpents * 

found in the neighbourhood of Thebes, while in point of 

5 fact the creatures have merely protuberances on the head 
sufficiently large to suggest such an epithet. 

Of horned animals the deer alone has a horn, or antler, 
hard and solid throughout. The horns of other animals 
are hollow for a certain distance, and solid towards the 
extremity. The hollow part is derived from the skin,® but 
the core round which? this is wrapped—the hard part—is 
derived from the bones; as is the case with the horns of 

10 oxen. The deer is the only animal that sheds its horns, 
and it does so annually, after reaching the age of two years, 
and again renews them. All other animals retain their 
horns permanently, unless the horns be damaged by 
accident. 

Again, with regard to the breasts and the generative 
organs, animals differ widely from one another and from 

15 man. For instance, the breasts of some animals are 
situated in front, either in the chest or near to it, and there 


1 So Scaliger; codd. xoda, ivxia. köov counted six, yiov, or the dog, 
one (Hesych. Poll.), cf. de Caelo ii. 12. 292% 29 pupious aarp. xious Badety 
dunxavovy. We learn from Theophrastus, Lucian, and others, that the 
huckle-bones of the gazelle were especially prized. 

23 H.A. ix. 45. 6309 18; P. A. ill. 2. 6632133 Arson jubatus, Plin. 

3 In North Macedonia. Still surviving in the Caucasus and in 
Lithuania. 

* Cerastes aegyptiacus. Cf. Herod. ii. 74. 

5 P.A. ii. 2. 663% 12; cf. H.A. ix. 5. 611” 13. 

èe H.A. ili. 9. 517% 21. 7 6 om, Bekk. 
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are in such cases two breasts and two teats, as is the case 
with man and the elephant, as previously stated.? For 
the elephant has two breasts in the region of the axillae ; 
and the female elephant has two breasts insignificant in 
size and in no way proportionate to the bulk of the entire 20 
frame, in fact, so insignificant as to be invisible in a side- 
ways view; the males also have breasts, like the females, 
exceedingly small. The she-bear has four breasts. Some 
animals have two breasts, but situated near the thighs, and 
teats, likewise two in number, as the sheep; others have 
four teats, as the cow. Some have breasts neither in the 25 
chest nor at the thighs, but in the belly, as the dog and 
pig; and they have a considerable number of breasts or 
dugs, but not all of equal size. Thus the she-pard has four 
dugs in the belly, the lioness two, and others more. The 
she-camel, also, has two dugs and four teats, like the cow. 30 
Of solid-hooved animals the males have no dugs, excepting 
in the case of males that take after the mother, which 
phenomenon is observable in horses.? 

Of male animals the genitals * of some are external, as is 
the case with man, the horse, and most other creatures ; 
some are internal, as with the dolphin. With those that 500° 
have the organ externally placed, the organ in some cases 
is situated in front, as in the cases already mentioned, and 
of these some have the organ detached, both penis and 
testicles, as man; others have penis and testicles closely 
attached to the belly, some more closely, some less; for 5 
this organ is not detached in the wild boar nor in the 
horse. 

The penis of the elephant resembles that of the horse ; 
compared with the size of the animal it is disproportionately 
small; the testicles are not visible, but are concealed inside 
in the vicinity of the kidneys; and for this reason the male 
speedily gives over in the act of intercourse.’ The genitals of 10 


1 Also the Libyan goats, Arist. af. Ael. xvi. 33. 

3? Supra, 497” 35; cf. P. A. iv. 10. 688% 18; Plin. xi. 95. 

3 P.A. iv. 10. 688" 33; Galen, de usu Part. iii. 607 K. 

* Cf. Plin. x. 83, xi. 109, 110. 

5 Here the MSS. and Ald. have «aì ra pêv drroNeAupevous Exet rous opxets 
arep twos, ra 8 ote arodeAupéevous Somep xdmpos, which words (xai 
excepted) Didot transfers to 500” 2, after xai rovrwy: A. and W. omit. 
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the female are situated where the udder is in sheep; when 
she is in heat, she draws the organ back and exposes’ it 
externally, to facilitate the act of intercourse for the male; 
and the organ opens out to a considerable extent. . 

With most animals the genitals have the position above 

15 assigned ; but some animals discharge their urine back- 
wards,! as the lynx, the lion, the camel, and the hare. 
Male animals differ from one another, as has been said, in 
this particular, but all female animals are retromingent: 
even the female elephant like other animals, though she 
has ? the privy part below the thighs. 

20 In the male organ itself there is a great diversity. For 
in some cases the organ is composed of flesh and gristle,% 
as in man; in such cases, the fleshy part does not become 
inflated,* but the gristly part is subject to enlargement. In 
other cases, the organ is composed of fibrous tissue, as with 
the camel and the deer ; in other cases it is bony, as with 
the fox, the wolf, the marten, and the weasel ; for this organ 

25 in the weasel has a bone. | 

When man has arrived at maturity, his upper part is 
smaller than the lower one,® but with all other blooded 
animals the reverse holds good. By the ‘upper’ part we 
mean all extending from the head down to the parts used 
for excretion of residuum, and by the ‘lower’ part all else. 

30 With animals that have feet the hind legs are to be rated 
as the lower part in our comparison of magnitudes, and 
with animals devoid of feet, the tail,‘ and the like. 

When animals arrive at maturity, their properties are as 
above stated; but they differ greatly from one another in 
their growth towards maturity. For instance, man, when 
young, has his upper part larger than the lower, but in 

501° course of growth he comes to reverse this condition; and it 
is owing to this circumstance that—an exceptional instance, 


1 Cf. P.A. iv. 10. 689% 31. 
? Reading with A. and W. ëxwv, or with Schn. xaimep €xywov. Picc. 


stigmatizes the clause. 3 P.A. iv. 10. 689% 29. 
4 mvevparos eati Oextixov, P. A. iv. 10. 689° 303 cf. Probl. xxx. 1.953" 33. 
8 H.A. viii. 12. 831" 1; Plin. xi. 109. 6 P.A. iv. 10. 680P 12. 


7 It seems impossible to draw a distinction between xépxos and oùpå, 
save that «. is never used of a very short tail, like the rump or 
uropygium of birds; cf. Bonitz, s. vocc., Schn. iii. p. 74, &e. 
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by the way—he does not progress in early life as he does 
at maturity, but in infancy creeps on all fours; but some 
animals, in growth, retain the relative proportion of the 
parts, as the dog. Some animals at first have the upper 
part smaller and the lower part larger, and in course of 
growth the upper part gets to be the larger, as is the case 5 
with the bushy-tailed animals such as the horse ; for in 
their case there is never, subsequently to birth, any increase 
in the part extending from the hoof to the haunch.! 

Again, in respect to the teeth,? animals differ greatly 
both from one another and from man. All animals that 
are quadrupedal, blooded, and viviparous, are furnished 
with teeth ; but, to begin with, some are double-toothed 
(or fully furnished with teeth in both jaws), and some are 
not. For instance, horned quadrupeds are not double- 
toothed ; for they have not got the front teeth in the upper 
jaw; and some hornless animals, also, are not double- 
toothed, as the camel. Some animals have tusks, like the 
boar,’ and some have not. Further, some animals are saw- 
toothed, such as the lion, the pard, and the dog; and some 
have teeth that do not interlock but have flat opposing 
crowns, as the horse and the ox; and by ‘saw-toothed’ we 
mean such animals as interlock the sharp-pointed teeth in 
one jaw between the sharp-pointed oncs in the other. No 
animal is there that possesses both tusks and horns, nor 
yet do either of these structures exist in any animal pos- 20 
sessed of ‘saw-teeth’.4 The front teeth are usually sharp, 
and the back ones blunt. The scal is saw-toothed through- 
out, inasmuch as he is a sort of link with the class of fishes ; 
for fishes are almost all saw-toothed. 

No animal of these genera is provided with double rows of 
teeth. There is, however, an animal of the sort, if we are to 
believe Ctesias. He assures us that the Indian wild beast 25 
called the ‘ martichoras’ ® has a triple row of teeth in both 


bay 
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! Xen. Eg.i. 16; Plin. xi. 108. ? P.A. iii. 15 G.A. v. 8. 
5 H.A. iv. 11.538 113 Plin. xi. 61. 
t P.A. iii. 1. 661 23 ba rò pòv patny moiy tv hvow poe 
mepeepyoy. 
P.A. iv. 13. 697” 6. 
© O. Pers. martijugdra, lit.‘manslayer’, the tiger. Cf. Ctes. Jud. ap. 
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upper and lower jaw; that it is as big as a lion and 
equally hairy, and that its feet resemble those of the lion ; 
that it resembles man in its face and ears; that its eyes 
are blue, and its colour vermilion ; that its tail is like that 
of the land-scorpion ; that it has a sting in the tail, and has 
the faculty of shooting off arrow-wise’ the spines that are 
attached to the tail; that the sound of its voice is a some- 
thing between the sound of a pan-pipe and that of a trumpet ; 
that it can run as swiftly? as a deer, and that it is savage 
and a man-eater.? : 

Man sheds his teeth, and so do other animals, as the 
horse, the mule, and the ass. And man sheds his front 
teeth ; but there is no instance of an animal that sheds its 
molars. The pig sheds none of its teeth at all. 


With regard to dogs some doubts are entertained, as 2 
some contend that they shed no teeth whatever, and others 
that they shed the canines, but those alone ;° the fact being, 
that they do shed their tecth like man, but that the cir- 
cumstance escapes observation, owing to the fact that they 
never shed them until equivalent tecth have grown within 
the gums to take the place of the shed ones. We shall 
be justified in supposing that the case is similar with wild 
beasts in general; for thcy are said to shed their canines 
only. Dogs can be distinguished from one another, the 
young from the old, by their teeth ; for the teeth in young 
dogs are white and sharp-pointed ; in old dogs, black and 
blunt. 


In this particular, the horse differs entirely from animals 3 
in general : for, generally speaking, as animals grow older 


Phot. Bibl. p. 67; Ael. iv. 21; Pausan. ix. 21. 43 Plin. viii. (21) 303 
Philostr. v. Ap. iii. 45; cf. Otto Keller, Zhiere des Altertums, p. 139- 

1 The root of ‘tiger’ is said to signify ‘sharp’, ‘ swift’, or ‘an 
arrow’; cf. Varro, Z. L. v. 100 ‘ Vocabulum e lingua Armenia ; nam ibi 
et sagitta et quod vehementissimum flumen dicitur Tigris’. 

2 © Animal velocitatis tremendae,’ Plin. viii. 66. 

3 A. and W. bracket this passage (501% 25-» 1) as an interpolation. 

4 G.A. v. 8. 7885 7; Plin. xi. 63. 

> i the lion also is said todo: Æ. A. vi. 31. 579% 43; G. A. 788" 17; 
Plin. 1. c. 7 
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their teeth get blacker, but the horse’s teeth grow whiter 
with age. ` 

The so-called ‘canines’ come in between the sharp teeth 
and the broad or blunt ones, partaking of the form of 
both kinds; for they are broad at the base and sharp at 
the tip. 

Males have more teeth than females in the case of men, 20 
sheep, goats, and swine ; in the case of other animals observa- 
tions have not yet been made: but the more teeth they 
have the more long-lived are they, as a rule, while those are 
short-lived in proportion that have teeth fewer in number 
and thinly set.! 


4 The last teeth to come in man are molars called ‘ wisdom- 
teeth ’,? which come at the age of twenty years, in the case a5 
of both sexes.? Cases have been known in women upwards 
of eighty years old where at the very close of life the 
wisdom-teeth have come up, causing great pain in their 
coming ; and cases have been known of the like phenomenon 
in men too. This happens, when it does happen, in the 
case of people where the wisdom-teeth have not come up 
in early years. 


5 The elephant has four teeth on either side, by which it 30 
munches its food, grinding it like so much barley-meal, and, 
quite apart from these, it has its great teeth, or tusks, two 
in number.* In the male these tusks are comparatively 
large and curved upwards; in the female, they are com- 
paratively small and point in the opposite direction ; that 502° 

is, they look downwards towards the ground. The elephant 
is furnished with teeth at birth, but the tusks are not then 
visible. 


6 The tongue of the elephant® is exceedingly small, and 
situated far back in the mouth,’ so that it is difficult to get 
a sight of it. 


1 Plin. xi. 114. * Hippocr. capponornpes. > Plin. xi. 63. 

* Plin. xi. 62 ; Ael. xiv. 5. 5 Plin. xi. 65; Ael. iv. 31. 

6 Plin. 1c. § lata elephanto praecipue’, where Camper (Descr. p. 47) 
suspects alfa s. latens. 
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5 Furthermore, animals differ from one another in the 7 
relative size of their mouths. In some animals the mouth 
opens wide, as is the case with the dog, the lion, and with all 
the saw-toothed animals ; other animals have smal] mouths, 
as man; and others have mouths of medium capacity, as 
the pig and his congeners. 

[The Egyptian hippopotamus! has a mane like a horse, 

10 is cloven-footed like an ox, and is snub-nosed. It has 
a huckle-bone like cloven-footed animals, and tusks just 
visible; it has the tail of a pig, the neigh of a horse, and 
the dimensions of an ass. The hide is so thick that spears 
are made out of it. In its internal organs it resembles the 

15 horse and the ass. ] 


Some animals share the properties of man and the 8 
quadrupeds, as the ape, the monkey, and the baboon. The 
monkey is a tailed ape. The baboon® resembles the ape 

20 in form, only that it is bigger and stronger, more like a dog 
in face, and is more savage in its habits, and its teeth are 
more dog-like and more powerful. 

Apes are hairy on the back in keeping with their 
quadrupedal nature, and hairy on the belly in keeping with 
their human form—for, as was said above, this characteristic 

25 is reversed in man and the quadruped ‘—-only that the hair 
is coarse, so * that the ape is thickly coated both on the 
belly and on the back. Its face resembles that of man in 
many respects; in other words, it has similar nostrils and 

30 ears, and teeth like those of man, both front teeth and 
molars. Further, whereas quadrupeds in general are not 
furnished with lashes on one of the two eyelids, this creature 
has them on both, only very thinly set, especially the under 
ones ; in fact they are very insignificant indeed. And we 

1 Herod. ii. 71; Plin. viii. (25) 39, xi. (39) 113; Ael. v. 53. This 
description follows that of Herodotus closely, with slight exceptions, 
e g. oupny immov . . . péyabos Goov re Boùs 6 péyioros. 

7 Ab Arabibus eius curatoribus percunctatus sum quam vocem 
edere soleret. Unus respondit equinam, alter mulinam. Verum nationi 
vafrae nihil credens, illius aures paulo gravius vellere coepi ; sed nullam 
vocem elicere potui (!)} P. Gellius, ed. Hamburg, 1614, p. 26; cit. 
Schneider, //7st. Piscium, I 789, p. 317. 


s Plin. viii. 80. * H.A. ii. 1. 4985 17; Plin. xi. (44) 100. 
5 jore cj. Dittm. 
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must bear in mind that all other quadrupeds have no under 
eyelash at all. 

The ape has also in its chest two teats upon poorly 
developed breasts. It has also arms like man, only covered 
with hair, and it bends these legs like man, with the soa» 
convexities of both limbs facing one another.? In addition, 
it has hands and fingers and nails like man, only that all 
these parts are somewhat more beast-like in appearance. 
Its feet are exceptional in kind. That is, they are like large 5 
hands, and the toes are like fingers, with the middle one 
the longest of all, and the under part of the foot is like 
a hand except for its length, and stretches out towards the 
extremities like the palm of the hand; and this palm at 
the after end is unusually hard, and in a clumsy obscure 
kind of way resembles a heel. The creature uses its feet 10 
either as hands or feet, and doubles them up as one doubles 
a fist. Its upper-arm and thigh are short in proportion to 
the forearm and the shin. It has no projecting navel, but 
only a hardness in the ordinary locality of the navel. Its 
upper part is much larger than its lower part, as is the case 15 
with quadrupeds ; in fact, the proportion of the former to 
the latter is about as five to three. Owing to this circum- 
stance and to the fact that its feet resemble hands and are 
composed in a manner of hand and of foot: of foot in the 
heel extremity, of the hand in all else—for even the toes 
have what is called a ‘ palm’ :—for these reasons the animal 20 
is oftener to be found on all fours than upright. It has 
neither hips, inasmuch as it is a quadruped,‘ nor yet a 
tail, inasmuch as it is a biped, except by the way that it 
has a tail as small as small can be, just a sort of indication 
of a tail. The genitals of the female resemble those of the 
female in the human species ; those of the male are more 
like those of a dog than are those of a man. 


g The monkey, as has been observed, is furnished with 25 


1 P.A. ii. 14. 658% 15. 

2 Cf. supra, 1. 498% 19; Plin. xi. 102. 

* The construction is obscure; the best reading seems to be ém- 
pyxéorepoyv TNs epés, Dittm. 

* P.A. iv. 10, 689 32. 
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_atail. In all such creatures the internal organs are found 
under dissection to correspond to those of man. 
So much then for the properties of the organs of such 
animals as bring forth their young into the world alive.’ 


Oviparous and blooded quadrupeds—and, by the way, 10 
no terrestrial? blooded animal is oviparous unless it is 
30 quadrupedal or is devoid of feet altogether—are furnished 
with a head, a neck, a back, upper and under parts, the 
front legs and hind legs, and the part analogous to the 
chest, all as in the case of viviparous quadrupeds, and with 
a tail, usually large, in exceptional cases small. And all 
these creatures are many-toed, and the several toes are 
cloven apart. Furthermore, they all have the ordinary 
organs of sensation, including a tongue, with the exception 
503° of the Egyptian crocodile.’ 

This latter animal, by the way, resembles certain fishes. 
For, as a general rule, fishes have a prickly tongue,‘ not 
free in its movements ; though there are some fishes that 
present a smooth undifferentiated surface where the tongue 
should be, until you open their mouths® wide and make 
a close inspection. 

Again, oviparous blooded quadrupeds are unprovided 

5 with ears, but possess only the passage for hearing ; neither 
have they breasts, nor a copulatory organ, nor external 
testicles, but internal ones only ; neither are they hair-coated, 
but are in all cases covered with scaly plates. Moreover, 
they are without exception saw-toothed. 

River crocodiles have pigs’ eyes, large teeth and tusks, 

tro and strong nails, and an impenetrable skin composed of 


1 Schn. tr. ‘quae animal pariunt, partes extimas ad hunc habent 
modum’; and A. and W.in like manner ‘die Beschaffenheit der zach 
aussen liegenden Theile der Lebendiggebarenden’; in both cases 
reading, with A® C2, ra eis rò exros ray (woroxovvray pdpta, for ra tov eis 
TÒ € exrs ¢. 

? xepaaiov, as opposed to mrnvey. 

* Herod. ii, 68; P.A. iv. 11. 69o” 20; Plin. viii. 37 (25), xi. 65. 

* P.A. ìi. 17. 6613 2 

ë Cod. P. ekviva: Cf. P. A. iv. II 69o” 25. Schn, suggests enu- 
kXivavres cf. ibid. ii. 17. 660” 22 àv pry Tis TÒ oTópa emikivn py paiverOae 
dbeornxds rovro rò popor, Picc. would read romov, (dure ddndov elvai} 
an €yKÀ. 
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scaly plates. They see but poorly under water, but above 
the surface of it with remarkable acuteness. As arule, they 
pass the day-time on land and the night-time in the water ; 
for the temperature of the water is at night-time more 
genial than that of the open air. 


m The chameleon! resembles the lizard in the general 15 
configuration of its body, but the ribs stretch downwards 
and meet together under the belly as is the case with fishes, 
and the spine sticks up as with the fish. Its face resembles 
that of the baboon.” Its tail is exceedingly long, terminates 
in a sharp point, and is for the most part coiled up, like 20 
a strap of leather. It stands higher off the ground than 
the lizard, but the flexure of the legs is the same in both 
creatures. Each of its feet is divided into two parts, which 
bear the same relation to one another that the thumb and 
the rest of the hand bear to one another in man. Each of 25 
these parts is for a short distance divided after a fashion 

into toes; on the front feet the inside part is divided into 
three and the outside into two, on the hind feet the inside 
part into two and the outside into three; it has claws also 
on these parts resembling those of birds of prey. Its body 30 
is rough all over, like that of the crocodile. Its eyes are 
situated in a hollow recess, and are very large and round, 
and are enveloped in a skin resembling that which covers 
the entire body ;* and in the middle a slight aperture is 
left for vision, through which the animal sees, for it never 
covers up this aperture with the cutaneous envelope. It 
keeps twisting its eyes round and shifting its line of vision 503° 
in every direction, and thus contrives to get a sight of any 
object that it wants to see. The change in its colour * takes 
place when it is inflated with air ; itis then black, not unlike 
the crocodile, or green like the lizard but black-spotted 5 
like the pard. This change of colour takes place over the 

1 Plin. viii. 51. 

2 yorporri@nxos does not occur elsewhere in Aristotle. I suspect the 
true reading to be rô roù yoipov’ miÂikov képrov kT. Cf. Plin. ‘rostrum, 
ut in parvo, simillimum suillo’% Salmas. cj. xoipou i) mOnxov. 


> Theophr. Fr. p. 189 (Teubn.); Plin. viii. 51, xi. 55. 
* Theophr. l. c.; Antig. Aira. 25; Ael ii. 14; Ovid, Jet. xv. 412; 


Plin. xxviii. 29, &C. - 
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whole body alike, for the eyes and the tail come alike under 
its influence. In its movements it is very sluggish, like the 
10 tortoise. It assumes a greenish hue in dying, and retains 
this hue after death. It resembles the lizard in the position 
of the oesophagus and the windpipe. It has no flesh any- 
where except a few scraps of flesh on the head and on the 
jaws and near to the root of the tail. It has blood only 
15 round about the heart, the eyes, the region above the heart, 
and in all the veins extending from these parts ; and in all 
these there is but little blood after all... The brain is 
situated a little above the eyes, but connected with them. 
When the outer skin is drawn aside from off the eye, 
20a something is found surrounding the eye, that gleams 
through like a thin ring of copper.2, Membranes? extend 
wellnigh over its entire frame, numerous and strong, and 
surpassing in respect of number and relative strength those 
found in any other animal. After being cut open along its 
entire length it continues to breathe for a considerable 
time ;* a very slight motion goes on in the region of the 
25 heart, and, while contraction is especially manifested in the 
neighbourhood of the ribs, a similar motion is more or less 
discernible over the whole body. It has no spleen visible. 
It hibernates, like the lizard. 


Birds 5 also in some parts resemble the above-mentioned 12 
30 animals; that is to say, they have in all cases a head, a 
neck, a back, a belly, and what is analogous to the chest. 
The bird is remarkable among animals as having two feet, 
like man; only, by the way, it bends them backwards as 
quadrupeds bend their hind legs, as was noticed previously.® 
It has neither hands nor front feet, but wings—an excep- 
tional structure as compared with other animals. Its 

1 P.A. iv. L1. 692% 22 rovrov 8 airiov tò 00s roù (wou rò rìs Wuxns* 
moXvpophoy yap yiverat dea tov PoBoy, ó de PoBos xarapves dt’ cdAcyaupd- 
Tnra erti kat evOecay Oeppornros. 

2 Valentin, Theatr. Anatom., 1720, p. 196 ‘pupilla quasi parvo aureo 
circulo circumdata’. Cf. Theoph. fr. p. 189 (Teubn.). See also A. and 
W.’s note. 

5 For ùpéves, Karsch cj. wAevpoves: ‘audacius, etsi natura rei com- 
mendatur,’ Dittm. 


* Schn. reads ... xpdvov ioxupas, Bpaxetas Eri xunoews ... 
® Cf. P.A. iv. 12. ° Supra, 1. 498? 28. 
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haunch-bone is long, like a thigh, and is attached to the body 5048 
as far as the middle of the belly ;' so like to a thigh is it 
that when viewed separately it looks like a real one, while 
the real thigh is a separate structure betwixt it? and the 
shin. Of all birds those that have crooked talons have the 
biggest thighs and the strongest breasts. All birds are 
furnished with many claws,® and all have the toes separated 5 
more or less asunder ; that is to say, in the greater part 
the toes are clearly distinct from one another, for even 
the swimming birds, although they are web-footed, have 
still their claws fully articulated and distinctly differentiated 
from one another. Birds that fly high in air are in all cases 
four-toed : that is, the greater part have three toes in front ro 
and one behind in place of a heel; some few have two in 
front and two behind, as the wryneck. 

This latter bird is somewhat bigger than the chaffinch, 
and is mottled in appearance. It is peculiar in the arrange- 
ment of its toes,4 and resembles the snake in the structure of 
its tongue ; for the creature can protrude its tongue to the 
extent of four finger-breadths, and then draw it back again. 1 
Moreover, it can twist its head backwards while keeping 
all the rest of its body still, like the serpent. It has big 
claws, somewhat resembling those of the woodpecker.’ Its 
note is a shrill chirp.® 

Birds are furnished with a mouth, but with an exceptional 
one, for they have neither lips nor teeth, but a beak. 20 
Neither have they ears nor a nose, but only passages for 
the sensations connected with these organs: that for the 
nostrils in the beak, and that for hearing in the head. 
Like all other animals they all have two eyes, and these 
are devoid of lashes. The heavy-bodied (or gallinaceous) 

1 de Inc. 11. 710" 21. 

? A. and W. cj. pexpt ris xynuns. A. errs, through mistaking the 
long metatarsus for the leg or shin, and so, in turn, the tibia for the 
thigh and the femur for the haunch-bone. The error is corrected by 
Fridericus II, de Arte venandi, p. 44, cit. Schn. iv. p. 304. 


> Plin. xi. 107. 

* 300 pdvov čxe rovs Smiabev Kai úo rois éumpocbev, P. A. iv. 12. 
695" 23. l 

2 Restoring, as Schn. suggests, keer s$. xodtav for koAowy. Cf. ix. 
9. 614° 5. 


6 Ael. vi. 19 xai roy mAdyioy abdoy pupetrat. 
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25 birds close the eye by means of the lower lid, and all birds ` 
blink by means of a skin extending over the eye from the 
inner corner; the owl and its congeners also close the eye 
by means of the upper lid? The same phenomenon is 
observable in the animals that are protected by horny scutes, 
as in the lizard and its congeners; for they all without 
exception close the eye with the lower lid, but they do not 
blink like birds.? 

30 Further, birds have neither scutes nor hair, but feathers ;° 
and the feathers are invariably furnished with quills. 
They have no tail, but a rump* with tail-feathers, short 
in such as are long-legged and web-footed, large in 
Others. These latter kinds of birds fly with their feet 
tucked up close to the belly; but the small-rumped 
or short-tailed birds fly with their legs stretched out at 
full length. All are furnished with a tongue, but the 

504° organ is variable, being long in some birds and broad in 

others. Certain species of birds above all other animals, 

and next after man, possess the faculty of uttering articulate 

sounds; and this faculty is chiefly developed in broad- 

tongued birds.” No oviparous creature has an epiglottis ° 

over the windpipe, but these animals so manage the open- 

5 ing and shutting of the windpipe as not to allow any solid 
substance to get down into the lung. 

Some species of birds are furnished additionally with 
spurs, but no bird with crooked talons is found so provided. 
The birds with talons are among those that fly well, but 
those that have spurs are among the heavy-bodied. 

10 Again, some birds have a crest. As a general rule the 
crest sticks up, and is composed of feathers only; but the 
crest of the barn-door cock is exceptional in kind, for, 
whereas it is not just exactly flesh, at the same time it is 
not casy to say what else it is. 

1 P.A. ii. 13. 657% 28; Plin. xi. 57. 

2 P, A. iv. LI. 691% 20. 3 G.A. v. 3. 7828 17. 

* It seems plain that oùporúyeoy means here not the rump only, but 
the whole tail of the bird: cf. P. A. iv. 13. 697” IT ovðev Ò’ exer 
opori yiov py oxeCdaTepov’ €K TOLOVTOU YAp TTEPOD yiveTat TO OtpoTriyoy. 
1) O€ képkos Kat €Epróĝos Av hy Urdapyxovea év Tois TTE pois. 


5 HA. viii. 12. 597° 26; P.A. ii. 17. 660% 23. 
€ P.A. ii. 3. 664" 22; Plin. xi. 66. 
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13 Of water animals the genus of fishes constitutes a single 
group apart from the rest, and including many diverse 
forms.! 

In the first place, the fish has a head, a back, a belly, in 15 
the neighbourhood of which last are placed the stomach 
and viscera; and behind it has a tail of continuous, un- 
divided shape, but not, by the way, in all cases alike. No 
fish has a neck, or any limb, or testicles? at all, within or 
without, or breasts. But, by the way, this absence of breasts 
may be predicated of all non-viviparous animals; and in 20 
point of fact viviparous animals are not in all cases provided 
with the organ, excepting such as are directly viviparous 
without being first oviparous. Thus the dolphin is directly 
viviparous, and accordingly we find it furnished with two 
breasts,’ not situated high up, but in the neighbourhood of 
the genitals. And this creature is not provided, like 
quadrupeds, with visible teats, but has two vents, one on 
each flank, from which the milk flows ; and its young have 25 
to follow after it to get suckled, and this phenomenon has 
been actually witnessed. 

Fishes, then, as has been observed, have no breasts and 
no passage for the genitals visible externally. But they 
have an exceptional organ in the gills, whereby, after 
taking the water in by the mouth, they discharge it again ; 
and in the fins, of which the greater part have four, and the 3° 
lanky ones two, as, for instance, the ecl, and these two 
situated near to the gills.* In like manner the grey mullet— 
as, for instance, the mullet found in the lake at Siphae ^— 
have only two fins; and the same is the case with the fish 
called Ribbon-fish.© Some of the lanky fishes have no fins 


1 i8€a, frequent in A. of a /ogical species, is not used of the species 
of animals or plants. It may here mean the sensible species, and thus 
be all but identical with opn, cf. Schn. ‘ piscium genus solum ab aliis 
multarum ambitu formarum distinctum est’. 

2? Cf. H. A. v. 5. 540” 28, &c. 

3 H. A. iii. 20. 521° 23; Plin. xi. 95. 

_ * H.A. i. 5. 489° 23; P.A. iv. 13. 696% 4; de Inc. 7.707" 28 ; Plin. 
ix. 37. 
° Tipha, on the south coast of Boeotia, near Thespiae; cf. Pausan. 
ix. 32. 3 (Sylburg). Cf. P.A. iv. 13. 6969 5; de Inc. 7. 708° 5. 

* raima, an unidentified fish. Cepola taenia, L. and Cobitis tacnta, 
L. have two pair of fins. Speusippus (cit. Ath. 329f) compares it 
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at all, such as the muraena, nor gills articulated ! like those 
of other fish. 

And of those fish that are provided with gills, some have 
coverings for this organ, whereas all the seclachians have 
the organ unprotected by a cover. And those fishes that 
have coverings or opercula for the gills have in all cases 
their gills placed sideways; whereas, among selachians, 
the broad ones have the gills down below on the belly, as 
the torpedo and the ray, while the lanky ones have the 


5 organ placed sideways, as is the case in all the dog-fish. 


The fishing-frog has gills placcd sideways, and covered 
not with a spiny operculum, as in all but the selachian 
fishes, but with one of skin. 

Morever, with fishes furnished with gills,” the gills in some 
cases are simple in others duplicate ; and the last gill in the 
direction of the body is always simple. And, again, some 


10 fishes have few gills, and others have a great number; but 


all alike have the same number on both sides. Those 
that have the least number have one gill on either side, 
and this one duplicate, like the boar-fish; others have 
two on either side, one simple and the other duplicate, like 
the conger and the scarus ;* others have four on either side, 


15 simple, as the elops,* the synagris,° the muraena, and the 


eel; others have four, all, with the exception of the hind- 
most one, in double rows, as the wrasse, the perch, the 
sheat-fish, and the carp. The dog-fish have all their gills 
double, five on a side; and the sword-fish has eight“ 


with Wyrra and BovyAwooos, from which we might infer it to be a 
Pleuroncctid. 

1 BinpOpwpeva probably means close-set, well-knit, 1.e. with the 
filaments linked together, as is usual in fishes; the gill-flaments of 
the muraena are loose and float apart. 

2 Plin. ix. 32. 

3 Scarus cretensis, the parrot-wrasse ; mod. Gk. oxapos. 

‘ The identification was disputed by the ancients; cf. Plin. ix. 27, 
xxxii. 54; Athen. vii. 364, viii. 294; Ael. viii. 28. Perhaps the sturgeon, 
perhaps a large tunny (cf. footnote, vi. 17. 570° 20). 

5 In mod. Gk. ovvaypiða is Dentex vulgaris, but the statements here 
and in 15. 506” 16 do not help the identification. 

€ In mod. Gk. kiya is Clentlabrus rostratus (Heldreich), and the 
various wrasses are known throughout the Mediterranean as foro, 
lourdou, grivu, &c. 

7 i.e. four on each side. 
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double gills.! So much for the number of gills as found in 
fishes. 

Again, fishes differ from other animals in more ways than 20 
as regards the gills. For they are not covered with hairs 
as are viviparous land animals, nor, as is the case with 
certain oviparous quadrupeds, with tessellated scutes, nor, 
like birds, with feathers ; but for the most part they are 
covered with scales. Some few are rough-skinned, while 25 
the smooth-skinned are very few indeed. Of the Selachia 
some are rough-skinned and some smooth-skinned ;? and 
among the smooth-skinned fishes are included the conger, 
the eel, and the tunny. 

All fishes are saw-toothed excepting the scarus ;? and 
the teeth in all cases are sharp and set in many rows, and 
in some cases are placed on the tongue.* The tongue is 
hard and spiny, and so firmly attached that fishes in many 30 
instances seem to be devoid of the organ altogether. The 
mouth in some cases č is wide-stretched, as it is with some 
viviparous quadrupeds. .. 

With regard to organs of sense, all save eyes, fishes 
possess none of them, neither the organs nor their passages, 
neither ears nor nostrils; but all fishes are furnished with 
eyes, and the eyes devoid of lids, though the eyes are not 
hard; with regard to the organs connected with the other 
senses, hearing and smell, they are devoid alike of the 
organs themselves and of passages indicative of them. 

Fishes without exception are supplied with blood. Some 505” 
of them are oviparous, and some viviparous; scaly fish 
are invariably oviparous, but cartilaginous fishes are all 
viviparous, with the single exception of the fishing-frog.’ 


! This passage is referred to, P. A. iv. 33: 696” 15. 

3 P.A. iv. 13. 697% 4. > P.A. iii. 1. 662° 7. 

* Picc. cj. òðóvras, Kat moAvoTotyous 3° čvior xai év TH yAorrn. 

* The oi pév indicates a hiatus here, which we may fill up from the 
corresponding passage in P. A. iv. 13. 696" 34 ér öè Kai roy dive Tò 
oropua ExóvTwv Tà pev dveppwryos EXEL TO oTOpa Ta be pvovpor' doa 
capKopaya dveppwyós, domep Ta peers Oia Tò év Tw oTdpare eat 
TOS TOLOÚTOIS THY toxUY, doa Öè p) capxopaya, pvovpov. ‘Dittm. would 
merely insert of ðe púovpov, Cf. also P.A. ill. 1. 662% 31. 

t Like a crab’s. Cf. P. A. il. 2. 648° 17. 

1T G.A. iii. 3. 754° 25. 
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5 Of blooded animals there now remains the serpent genus. 14 
This genus is common to both elements, for, while most 
species comprehended therein are land animals, a small 
minority, to wit the aquatic species, pass their lives in 
fresh water. There are also sea-serpents,! in shape to a 
great extent resembling their congeners of the land, with 
this exception that the head in their case is somewhat 

10 like the head of the conger; and there are several kinds 
of sea-serpent, and the different kinds differ in colour ; 
these animals are not found in very deep water. Serpents, 
like fish, are devoid of feet. 

There are also sea-scolopendras,? resembling in shape 
their land congeners, but somewhat less in regard to 
magnitude. These creatures are found in the neighbour- 

15 hood of rocks; as compared with their land congeners 
they are redder in colour, are furnished with feet in greater 
numbers and with legs of more delicate structure. And 
the same remark applics to them as to the sea-serpents, that 
they are not found in very dccp water. 

Of fishes whose habitat is in the vicinity of rocks there is a 
tiny one, which some call the Echcnets,® or ‘ ship-holder ’, 
and which is by some pcople used as a charm to bring luck 

20 in affairs of law and love. The creature is unfit for eating. 
Some people assert that it has feet, but this is not the case: 
it appears, however, to be furnished with feet from the 
fact that its fins resemble those organs. 

So much, then, for the external parts of blooded animals, 
as regards thcir numbers, their properties, and their relative 
diversitics. 


a5 As for the properties of the internal organs, these we gg 
must first discuss in the case of the animals that are supplied 
with blood. For the principal genera differ from the rest of 


1 H. A. ix. 37. 621% 2; Plin. ix. 67. 

2 Annelid worms, e.g. Nereis. J//. A. ix. 37. 621° 63 de Inc. 7. 
707* 30; Plin. ix. 67 (43); Opp. Hal. ii. 424 ; Ael. vii. 35. 

3 Plin. ix. 41, xxxii. 1; Opp. Wal. i. 213; Ael. xii. 45; Bartol. 
Romano, Vautica Mediterranea, Roma, 1607. The myth of the ‘ship- 
holder’ has been elegantly explained by V. W. Ekman, ‘On Dead 
Water, in the Reports of Nansen’s North Polar Expedition, Christiania, 
1904. 
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animals, in that the former are supplied with blood and 
the latter are not; and the former include man, viviparous 
and oviparous quadrupeds, birds, fishes, cetaceans, and all 
the others that come under no general designation by reason 30 
of their not forming genera, but groups of which simply the 
specific name is predicable,! as when we say ‘the serpent’, 
“the crocodile’. 

All viviparous quadrupeds, then, are furnished with an 
oesophagus and a windpipe, situated as in man; the same 
statement is applicable to oviparous quadrupeds and to 
birds, only that the latter present diversities in the shapes 
of these organs. As a general rule, all animals that take 506% 
up air and breathe it in and out are furnished with a lung, 
a windpipe, and an oesophagus, with the windpipe and | 
oesophagus not admitting of diversity in situation. but 
admitting of diversity in properties, and with the lung 
admitting of diversity in both these respects. Further, all 
blooded animals have a heart and a diaphragm or midriff ; 5 
but in small animals the existence of the latter organ is 
not so obvious owing to its delicacy and minute size. 

In regard to the heart * there is an exceptional pheno- 
menon observable in oxen. In other words, there is one . 
species of ox where, though not in all cases, a bone is found 
inside the heart? And, by the way, the horse's heart also 10 
has a bone inside it. 

The genera referred to above are not in all cases furnished 
with a lung: for instance, the fish is devoid of the organ, 
as is also every animal furnished with gills. All blooded 
animals are furnished with a liver. As a general rule 
blooded animals are furnished with a spleen; but with 
the great majority of non-viviparous but oviparous animals 


1 As Meyer, Thierkl. d. Arist., p. 155, says, the serpent as yevos 
contains many «ién, but is also, as here, a single eios in the great yévos, 
Terpúnoĝa wordxa podidwra. Cf. Æ. A. i. 6. 490" 16. Dittm. needlessly 
conjectures €xis Kat Kopdudos. 

3 The construction is obscure, and suggests either a lacuna or an 
interpolation. I follow Schn., who, following Albertus, reads mÀiv ore 
ev rH kapoig idv Ti €oriv, A. and W. bracket mAnv ... dorovy, aS an 
interpolation from P. A. iii. 4. 666° 18. 

3 P.A. iil. 4. 666 18; G. A. v. 7. 787” 18, 
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15 the spleen is so small as all but to escape observation ; ! 
and this is the case with almost all birds, as with the pigeon, 
the kite, the falcon, the owl: in point of fact, the aego- 
cephalus? is devoid of the organ altogether. With oviparous 
quadrupeds the case is much the same as with the vivi- 
parous ; that is to say, they also have the spleen exceedingly 
minute, as the tortoise, the freshwater tortoise, the toad, 

20 the lizard, the crocodile, and the frog. 

Some animals have a gall-bladder close to the liver, and 
others have not. Of viviparous quadrupeds the deer is 
without the organ,’ as also the roe, the horse, the mule, the 
ass, the seal, and some kinds of pigs. Of deer those that 
are called Achainae® appear to have gall in their tail, but 

a5 what is so called does resemble gall in colour, though it is 
not so completely fluid, and the organ internally ê resembles 
a spleen. 

However, without any exception, stags are found to have 
maggots living inside the head, and the habitat of these 
creatures is in the hollow underneath the root of the tongue 
and in the neighbourhood of the vertebra to which the head 
is attached. These creatures are as large as the largest 

30 grubs ; they grow all together in a cluster, and they are 
usually about twenty in number.’ 

Deer then, as has been observed, are without a gall- 
bladder ; their gut, however, is so bitter that even hounds 
refuse to eat it unless the animal is exceptionally fat.? With 

506” the elephant also the liver is unfurnished with a gall- 
bladder, but when the animal is cut in the region where the 
organ is found in animals furnished with it, there oozes 
out a fluid resembling gall, in greater or less quantities. 
Of animals that take in sea-water and are furnished with a 

1 P. A. iil. 7. 670% 32. 

2 Unidentified ; perhaps one of the horned owls. 

8 P. A. Ww. 2. 676 * por, Bekk. ; but cf. P. A. lc. 

. Schol. ad Apoll. Rh. IV. 175 'Axaía eati ris Kpnrns mAs, ev y 
yivovrtat axauiveut Aeyopevat apor ai kat araÂivear Kadovvrat’ oi è Kepata 
peyada Exovres Napot, kepaorat. See also //. A. ix. §. 611" 18, and note. 

€ éxrés, Bekk., according to Dittm., by misprint. 

7 Larvae of a gadfly, Oestrus Sp., esp. Ue. rufibarbis, Meig. ; cf 
Sundevall, p. 67. Cf. Plin. xi. 49. 


8 Dittm., following B. St. Hilaire, brackets the paragraph. 
° Plin. xi. 74. Nemes, de Nat, Hom. iv. p. 116. 
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lung, the dolphin is unprovided with a gall-bladder. Birds 5 
and fishes all have the organ,! as also oviparous quadrupeds, 
all to a greater or a lesser extent. But of fishes some have 
the organ close to the liver, as the dog-fishes, the sheat-fish, 
the rhine or angel-fish, the smooth skate, the torpedo, 
and, of the lanky fishes, the eel, the pipe-fish,? and the 
hammer-headed shark. The callionymus; also, has the 10 
gall-bladder close to the liver, and in no other fish does 
the organ attain so great a relative size. Other fishes have 
the organ close to the gut, attached to the liver by certain 
extremely fine ducts. The bonito has the gall-bladder 
stretched alongside the gut and equalling it in length, and 
often a double fold of it. Others have the organ in the 15 
region of the gut; in some cases far off, in others near ; as 
the fishing-frog, the elops, the synagris, the muraena, and 
the sword-fish. Often animals of the same species show 
this diversity of position ; as, for instance, some congers are 
found with the organ attached close to the liver, and others 
with it detached from and below it. The case is much 
the same with birds: that is, some have the gall-bladder 
close to the stomach, and others close to the gut, as the 
pigeon, the raven, the quail, the swallow, and the sparrow ; 
some have it near at once to the liver and to the stomach, 
as the aegocephalus ; others have it near at once to the 
liver and the gut, as the falcon and the kite. 


(e) 


16 Again, all viviparous quadrupeds are furnished with 
kidneys and a bladder.’ Of the ovipara that are not quad- 25 
rupedal there is no instance known of an animal, whether 
fish or bird, provided with these organs. Of the ovipara 


' Cf. P. A. iv. 2. 

> Syngnathus sp., cf. H. A. vi. 13. 567? 18; G. A. iii. 4. 755° 33. 

* According to Cuvier, Uranoscopus scaber ; but according to Dorio 
ap. Athen. vii. p. 282, identical with xaAAtxdus, AoW, avAwmias and 
avdias, aa probably refer to one of the larger tunnies (cf. Ael. 
xiii. 17). 

* Menand., Anaxipp., &c., ap. Ael. xiii. 4; Plin. xxxii. 7; Arist. fr. 
ap. Ael. l.c. emi roù AoBov roù egot kaÂnpévnv čyet XoAnv moAANy, ato 
Ôe rò hrap xara thy Aatay Gopeirai mÀevpáv. In the genus Urano- 
scopus, ‘la vésicule du fiel est énorme et a la forme d’une fiole à long 
cou, suspendue à un canal cholédoque aussi gros que le duodénum,’ 
Cuvier, iii. p. 296. 

8 Cf. P. A. ii. 9. 
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that are quadrupedal, the turtle alone is provided with these 
organs ! of a magnitude to correspond with the other organs 
of the animal. In the turtle the kidney resembles the 
same organ in the ox; that is to say, it looks like one 


30 Single organ composed of a number of small ones. [The 


507° 


bison also resembles the ox in all its internal parts. ] 


With all animals that are furnished with these parts, the 17 


parts are similarly situated, and with the exception of 
man, the heart is in the middle; in man, however, as has 
been observed, the heart is placed a little to the left-hand 
side.? In all animals the pointed end of the heart turns 
frontwards ; only in fish it would at first sight scem other- 
wise, for the pointed end is turned not towards the breast, 
but towards the head and the mouth. And (in fish) the 


5 apex is attached to a tube ‘* just where the right and left 


10 


gills meet together. There are other ducts extending from 
the heart to each of the gills, greater in the greater fish, 
lesser in the Icsser ; but in the large fishes the duct at the 
pointed end of the heart is a tube, white-coloured and 
exceedingly thick. 

Fishes in some few cases have an oesophagus, as the 
conger and the eel; and in these the organ is small. 

In fishes that are furnished with an undivided liver, the 
organ lies entirely on the right side; where the liver is cloven 
from the root, the larger half of the organ is on the right 
side: for in some fishes the two parts are detached from one 


15 another, without any coalescence at the root, as is the case 


with the dog-fish. And there is also a species of hare ê in what 
is named the Fig district, near Lake Bolbe, and elsewhere, 


177, A. iii. 15. 519 Jii v. 5. 541? 9; P.A. iii. 8. 6718 28; iv. 1. 676% 
29 ; G. A.i. 13. 720% 

2 AA. i. 19. 496° I a 3 Plin. xi. 69. 

* Reading with A. and W. atdq for airg; cf. de Resp. 16. 478? 7 
Tois txOvot mpos TÒ ordpa Y Kapdia - TÒ ov €xe. reiver Ò ega dxpov THs xapoias 
avAds prcBovevpadys eis TÒ HETOV, 9) TUVÁTTOVTLV ddAndows mavra ra Bpdy xia. 
Heyioros pev oùv ourds egri’ evOev de kal evOev Ts kapdias pev ETepor 
Teivovow eis äkpov éxdarou TOY Bpayxiwv, Òe wv 1 eataWugis yiverat mpos rv 
capSiav, Stavroviforres d det Tov vdatos Sta Tay Bpayxiwv. 

6 Plin. xi. 73; Arist. Mirad. 122. 842°; Theophr. af. Athen, ix. 401 ; 
Ael. v. 27, Xi. Il. 

6 In Macedonia, on the left bank of the Axios (Schn.); cf. Aesch. 
Persae, 494, Thuc. i. 58. 
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which animal might be taken to have two livers owing to 
the length of the connecting ducts,! similar to the structure 
in the lung of birds. 

The spleen in all cases, when normally placed, is on the 
left-hand side, and the kidneys also lie in the same position 20 
in all creatures that possess them.? There have been known 
instances of quadrupeds under dissection, where the spleen 
was on the right hand and the liver on the left; but all 
such cases are regarded as supernatural. 

In all animals the wind-pipe extends to the lung, and 
the manner how, we shall discuss hereafter; and the oeso- 25 
phagus,°® in all that have the organ, extends through the 
midriff into the stomach. For, by the way, as has been 
observed, most fishes have no oesophagus, but the stomach 
is united directly with the mouth, so that in some cases 
when big fish are pursuing little ones, the stomach * tumbles 
forward into the mouth, 

All the afore-mentioned animals have a stomach, and 30 
one similarly situated, that is to say, situated directly under 

the midriff ; and they have a gut connected therewith and 
closing at the outlet of the residuum and at what is termed 
the ‘rectum’. However, animals present diversities in the 
structure of their stomachs. In the first place, of the 
viviparous quadrupeds, such of the horned animals as are 
not equally furnished with teeth in both jaws are furnished 35 
with four such chambers. These animals, by the way, are 
those that are said to chew the cud.” In these animals the 
oesophagus extends from the mouth downwards along 
the lung, from the midriff to the big stomach (or paunch); 507 
and this stomach is rough inside and semi-partitioned.® 


* For népous, Scaliger cj. pópia, Schn. AoBovs or rémous. 

* The passage «i of veppoi xr. is probably either corrupt or mis- 
placed. Cf. 77. A. i. 17. 496” 17, on the model of which passage I 
should be inclined to read «at ev dace rois €xougt Keipevos Toy auTov 
Tpórov, s H. A. iii. 3. 513? 23. 

> N ot the stomach, but the air-bladder, which often everts when a 
fish is brought up quickly from deep water. 

$ Cf. P. A. iii. 14. 

° Schn. cj. Tómovs. Cf. P. A. iii. 14. 674? 13 rà tobra Tov (wor 


mheious Exet TÓTOUS Ka pópa. 


1 H.A. ix. 50. 632? 1. 
© SecAnupevn, loculis disseptus, Schn. A kink in the paunch appears 


internally as a prominent fold or partial dissepiment. 
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And connected with it near to the entry of the oesophagus 
is what from its appearance is termed the ‘reticulum ’ (or 
honeycomb bag); for outside it is like the stomach, but 

5 inside it resembles a netted cap; and the reticulum is a 
great deal smaller than the stomach. Connected with this 
is the ‘echinus’ (or many-plies), rough inside and laminated, 
and of about the same size as the reticulum. Next after 
this comes what is called the ‘enystrum’ (or abomasum), 

10 larger and longer than the echinus, furnished inside with 
numerous folds or ridges, large and smooth. After all this 
comes the gut. 

Such is the stomach of those quadrupeds that are horned 
and have an unsymmetrical dentition ; and these animals 
differ one from another in the shape and size of the parts, 
and in the fact of the oesophagus reaching the stomach 

15 centralwise in some cases and sideways in others. Animals 
that are furnished equally with teeth in both jaws have one 
stomach ; as man, the pig, the dog, the bear, the lion, the 
wolf. [The Thos, by the by, has all its internal organs 
similar to the wolf's. | 

All these, then have a single ? stomach, and after that 
the gut; but the stomach in some is comparatively large, 

20 as in the pig and bear, and the stomach of the pig has a 
few smooth folds or ridges; others have a much smaller 
stomach, not much bigger than the gut, as the lion, the dog, 
and man. In the other animals the shape of the stomach 
varies in the direction of one or other of those already 
mentioned ; that is, the stomach in some animals resembles 
that of the pig; in others that of the dog, alike with the 
larger animals and the smaller ones. In all these animals 

25 diversities occur in regard to the size, the shape, the thick- 
ness or the thinness of the stomach, and also in regard to 
the place è? where the oesophagus opens into it. 

There is also a difference in structure in the gut of the 
two groups of animals above mentioned (those with unsym- 

1 Probably Viverra civetta, or allied species. Cf. Plin. viii. 52 (34). 

2 A. and W. delete piay as incorrect in respect to the ruminants; or 
alternatively, would read ravra ravra, or mavra ta Gupwdovra. 


3 rn Ocoee THY auytpyow, MSS. et edd. ; xara thy roù cropaxou éw Kai 
auyrpnow, Picc.; xara rou or. tiv 6. x. cuvrp., A. and W. 
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metrical and those with symmetrical dentition) in size, in 
thickness, and in foldings. 30 

The intestines in those animals whose jaws are unequally 
furnished with teeth are in all cases the larger, for the 
animals themselves are larger than those in the other 
category ; for very few of them are small, and no single one 
of the horned animals is very small. And some possess 
appendages (or caeca) to the gut, but no animal that has 
not incisors in both jaws has a straight gut. 

The elephant has a gut constricted into chambers, so 35 
constructed that the animal appears to have four stomachs ; 
in it the food is found, but there is no distinct and separate 
receptacle. Its viscera resemble those of the pig, only that 
the liver is four times the size of that of the ox, and 508° 
the other viscera in like proportion, while the spleen is 
comparatively small. 

Much the same may be predicated of the properties 
of the stomach and the gut in oviparous quadrupeds, as in 
the land tortofse, the turtle, the lizard, both crocodiles,? and, 5 
in fact, in all animals of the like kind; that is to say, their 
stomach is one and simple, resembling in some cases that 
of the pig, and in other cases that of the dog. 

The serpent genus is similar and in almost all respects 
furnished similarly to the saurians among oviparous land 
animals, if one could only imagine these saurians to bero 
increased in length and to be devoid of legs. That is to 
say, the serpent is coated with tessellated scutes, and 
resembles the saurian in its back and belly; only, by the 
way, it has no testicles, but, like fishes, has two ducts con- 
verging into one, and an ovary long and bifurcate. The 
rest of its internal organs are identical with those of the 
saurians, except that, owing to the narrowness and length 15 
of the animal, the viscera are correspondingly narrow and 
elongated, so that they are apt to escape recognition from 
the similarities in shape. Thus, the windpipe of the creature 
is exceptionally long, and the oesophagus is longer still, 


1 Plin. xi. 79. 
? i.e. land and water, the former being a large lizard, e.g. Varanus 
or Stellio : cf. fr. 320, 1532? 25. 
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and the windpipe commences so close to the mouth that 
the tongue appears to be underneath it ; and the windpipe 

20 seems to project over the tongue, owing to the fact that 
the tongue draws back into a sheath and does not remain 
in its place as in other animals. The tongue, moreover, is 
thin and long and black, and can be protruded to a great 
distance. And both serpents and saurians have this alto- 
gether exceptional property in the tongue, that it is forked 

25 at the outer extremity,! and this property is the more 
marked in the serpent, for the tips of his tongue are 
as thin as hairs. The seal, also, by the way, has a split 
tongue.” 

The stomach of the serpent is like a more spacious 
gut, resembling the stomach of the dog; then comes the 
gut, long, narrow, and single to the end. The heart is 

30 situated close to the pharynx, small? and kidney-shaped ; 
and for this reason the organ might in some cases * appear 
not to have the pointed end turned towards the breast. 
Then comes the lung, single, and articulated with a mem- 
branous passage, very long, and quite detached from the 
heart. The liver is long and simple; the spleen is short 
and round: as is the case in both respects with the 

35 saurians. Its gall resembles that of the fish ; the water- 

508° snakes have it beside the liver, and the other snakes have 
it usually beside the gut. These creatures are all saw- 
toothed. Their ribs are as numerous as the days of the 
month ; in other words, they are thirty in number. 

Some affirm that the same phenomenon is observable 

5 with serpents as with swallow-chicks; in other words, they 
say that if you prick out a serpent’s eyes they will grow 
again And further, the tails of saurians and of serpents, 
if they be cut off, will grow again. 

With fishes the properties of the gut and stomach are 
similar; that is, they have a stomach single and simple, 


1 P.A. it. 17. 606° 6. 2 P.A. iv. 11. 691° 8. 
* paxpd A. and W. pukpa xa} paxpa Ald. and most MSS., others 
puxpa, paxpa Ôe Kat. 
* For éeviore Schn. cj. ev rovtors, “in these creatures.’ 
5 H.A. vi. 5. 563° 14; G.A. iv. 6 774” 31; Plin. viii. 41; Antig. 
H. Mirab, 72, 98 ; Ael. xvii. 20. 
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but variable in shape according to species. For in some to 
cases the stomach is gut-shaped,' as with the scarus, or 
parrot-fish ; which fish, by the way, appears to be the only 
fish that chews the cud.? And the whole length of the gut 

is simple, and if it have a reduplication or kink it loosens 
out again into a simple form.’ 

An exceptional property in fishes and in birds for the 
most part is the being furnished with gut-appendages or 
caeca. Birds have them low down and few in number. rs 
Fishes have them high up about the stomach, and some- 
times numerous, as in the goby, the galeos,* the perch, 
the scorpaena, the citharus, the red mullet, and the sparus ;° 
the cestreus or grey mullet has several of them on one 
side of the belly, and on the other side only one. Some 
fish possess these appendages but only in small numbers, 
as the hepatus and the glaucus ; and, by the way, they are 20 
few also in the dorado.® These fishes differ also from one 
another within the same species, for in the dorado one 
individual has many and another few. Some fishes are 
entirely without the part, as the majority of the selachians. 
As for all the rest,’ some of them have a few and some 
a great many. And in all cases where the gut-appendages 
are found in fish, they are found close up to the stomach. 35 

In regard to their internal parts birds differ from other 
animals and from one another. Some birds, for instance, 
have a crop in front of the stomach,’ as the barn-door cock, 
the cushat, the pigeon, and the partridge ; and the crop con- 
sists of a large hollow skin, into which the food first enters 


? Read évrepoesdyn with Bekk. and Picc. Most MSS. érepoedn. 

3? H. A. viii. 2. 5915 22; P.A. iii. 14. 675% 4; Ael. ii. 54; Plin. ix. 
29; Ovid, Hal. 119; Opp. Hal. i, 134. 

3 kåv avadindwow xn, avadverat eis €v, Picc. 

* yadeds or the dog-fish, a selachian, has no caeca. Schn. suggests 
yaAn (cf. Ael. xv. 11), mod. Gk. yadia, Lota vulgaris, the burbot. 

; a Sargus sp., still called omdpos in the Cyclades (Erhard, 
p. 5d). 

° ypvcodpus, in all probability, Cirysophrys aurata, Cuv. xiOapos, 
wraros, and yAavxos are not identified. 

7 Presumably, ‘the rest of fishes.’ P.A. iii. 14. 675° 11 of ĝè moAdot 
rapa Thy KotNav dropuddas muxvas. No true selachian possesses caeca. 
The Sarpayos or fishing-frog is the only other fish which A. includes 
among the Selachia, and it has two. 

e P.A. iii. 14. 674» 22. 
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30 and where it lies undigested. Just where the crop leaves the 
oesophagus it is somewhat narrow ; by and by it broadens 
out, but where it communicates with the stomach it narrows 
down again. The stomach (or gizzard) in most birds is 
fleshy and hard, and inside is a strong skin which comes 

35 away from the fleshy part. Other birds have no crop, but 
instead of it an oesophagus wide and roomy, either all the 

509° way or in the part leading to the stomach, as with the daw, 
the raven, and the carrion-crow. The quail also has the 
oesophagus widened out at the lower extremity, and in the 
aegocephalus and the owl the organ is slightly broader at 
the bottom than at the top. The duck, the goose, the gull, the 
catarrhactes, and the great bustard have the oesophagus wide 

5 and roomy from one end to the other, and the same applies 
to a great many other birds. In some birds there is a portion 
of the stomach! that resembles a crop, as in the kestrel. 
In the case of small birds like the swallow and the sparrow 
neither the oesophagus nor the crop is wide, but the stomach 
is long. Some few have neither a crop nor a dilated 

10 oesophagus, but the latter is exceedingly long, as in long- 
necked birds, such as the porphyrio,? and, by the way, in 
the case of all these birds the excrement is unusually moist.’ 
The quail is exceptional in regard to these organs, as com- 
pared with other birds ; in other words, it has a crop, and 
at the same time its oesophagus is wide and spacious in 

1g front of the stomach, and the crop is at some distance, 
relatively to its size, from the oesophagus at that part. 

Further, in most birds, the gut is thin, and simple when 
loosened out.4 The gut-appendages or caeca in birds, as 
has been observed, are few in number, and are not situated 
high up, as in fishes, but low down towards the extremity 

20 Of the gut. Birds, then, have caeca—not all, but the greater 


1 So Camus. Most MSS. have rv xotAtay adrny éxovow ópoiav. Cf. 
P. A. iii. 14. 674% 25 ĝ rs KowWlas aùrtis ti émaverrnkds. 

2 Possibly the flamingo, though mopdupioy and qowmxdmrepos are 
mentioned as distinct by Aristophanes. 

3 Cf, P.A. iii. 14. 674 30 eiri é tives of rovrwy obey Exovaw, addrAa 
Tov mpoAroBov paxpdy, doa pakpookeAn kat €dera, dea THY THs TpoDys vypórnra. 

‘ The sense is by no means clear. Cf. Schneider’s note, vol. iii. 
Pe 313. 
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part of them, such as the barn-door cock, the partridge, the 
duck, the night-raven, [the localus,!] the ascalaphus,? the 
goose, the swan, the great bustard, and the owl. Some 
of the little birds also have these appendages ; but the caeca 
in their case are exceedingly minute, as in the sparrow. 


1 Adxados does not occur elsewhere. Gaza has ciconia, Gesner (in 
Alucone, p. 94) says ‘hoc nomen Italicum esse avis nocturnae [aluco, 
aloco, alucolo], ab aliquo forte adscriptum, ut vocem ascalaphum 
interpretaretur, et a librariis postea insertum’ (J. G. S.). 

? Perhaps an owl; cf. Ov. Met. v. 539. 
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509" Now that we have stated the magnitudes, the properties, I 
and the relative differences of the other internal organs, it 
remains for us to treat of the organs that contribute to 

3o generation. These organs in the female are in all cases 

internal; in the male they present numerous diversities. 

In the blooded animals some males are altogether devoid 
of testicles! and some have the organ but situated in- 
ternally ; and of those males that have the organ internally 
situated, some have it close to the loin in the neighbour- 
hood of the kidney and others close to the belly. Other 

35 males have the organ situated externally. In the case of 
these last, the penis is in some cases attached to the belly, 
whilst in others it is loosely suspended, as 1s the case also 
with the testicles; and, in the cases where the penis is 
attached to the belly, the attachment varies accordingly as 
the animal is emprosthuretic or opisthuretic. 

No fish is furnished with testicles, nor any other creature 
that has gills, nor any serpent whatever: nor, in short, any 
animal devoid of fcet, save such only as are viviparous 
within themselves.? Birds are furnished with testicles, but 
these are internally situated, close to the loin. The case is 
similar with oviparous quadrupeds, such as the lizard, the 
tortoise and the crocodile; and among the viviparous 
animals this peculiarity is found in the hedgehog.? Others 
among those creatures that have the organ internally 
situated have it close to the belly, as is the case with the 


509 


un 


1 Cf. G.A. i. 3. 716 15 rà piv yàp iws Spyets ovK exer T&v 
TotovTwy wwv, oloy Td Te THY lyOúwv yevos Kat Td TOY Oewy, aAa mópovs 
pórov Oto omeppatixors, A. did not recognize the essential function of 
the dpyes: cf. G.A. i. 4. 717% 34 ovdev yap eioi pdptoy Tray mépwr oi 
opxets, aAAa mpdoKewrat xabárep Tas Aatds Mpocantovary ai ipaivoveat Tois 
ioTois’ adatpouperav yap aùvtôv avagravta ol mépot évtds, Gar ov Svvavrat 
yevvay ra exrepropeva: Cf, ÆT. A. iii. 1. 510” 3; Galen, iv. 556, 575 K, &c. 

* i.e. ‘with the exception of the Cetacea’ 

3 G.A. i. 5.717% 273 12. 719” 16. 
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dolphin amongst animals devoid of feet, and with the ro 
elephant among viviparous quadrupeds.! In other cases 
these organs are externally conspicuous. 

We have already ? alluded to the diversities observed in 
the attachment of these organs to the belly and the 
adjacent region; in other words, we have stated that in 
some cases the testicles are tightly fastened back,? as in the 
pig and its allies, and that in others they are freely 
suspended, as in man. 15 

Fishes, then, are devoid of testicles, as has been stated, 
and serpents also. They are furnished, however, with two 
ducts connected with the midriff and running on to either 
side of the backbone, coalescing into a single duct above 
the outlet of the residuum, and by ‘above’ the outlet 
I mean the region near to the spine. These ducts in the 20 
rutting season get filled with the genital fluid, and, if the 
ducts be squeezed, the sperm oozes out white in colour. 
As to the differences observed in male fishes of diverse 
species, the reader should consult my treatise on Anatomy,’ 
and the subject will be hereafter more fully discussed when 
we describe the specific character in each case.® 

The males of oviparous animals, whether biped or quad- 
ruped, are in all cases furnished with testicles close to the 25 
loin underneath the midriff. With some animals the organ 
is whitish, in others somewhat of a sallow hue; in all cases 
it is entirely enveloped with minute and delicate veins. 
From each of the two testicles extends a duct, and, as in 
the case of fishes, the two ducts coalesce into one above 


1 Plin. xi. 110 ‘ delphino (testes) praelongi ultima conduntur alvo, et 
elephanto occulti’ Cf. G. A. i. 3. 716" 27; 12. 719% 9, &c. 

? ji. 1. 500° 3. 

> Cf. G. A. i. 3. 716 29 rà 8 Ew Kat rovrwy rà pev amnprnpevors, 
aconrep of avOpwro, ra 8€ mpos tH Epa, kabirep of ves. Here Schn. 
suggests mpos ry €Opq cat ovvexeis, and Gaza tr. ‘alia annexos ad sedem 
sessiles, ut sues.’ * ii, 17. 5088 123 v. 5. 540° 30, &c. 

6 The frequent references to ai dvaropai seem mostly to point to the 
lost treatise, but it sometimes is an open question whether we should 
not simply translate ‘anatomy’ or ‘dissection’, The passages have 
been collated and discussed by Hoffner, Heitz, &c. (cf. note on iv. 1.5252 
8). It is not impossible that the treatise may still exist in an Arabic 
version ; cf. Dschemaluddin ap. Wenrich, de Autor. Gr. versien arab. 
&c., 1842, p. 148. 

SHA. V. 5. 
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the outlet of the residuum.! This constitutes the penis, 


30 which organ in the case of small ovipara is inconspicuous ; 


but in the case of the larger ovipara, as in the goose and 
the like, the organ becomes quite visible just after 
copulation. 

The ducts in the case of fishes and in biped and quad- 
ruped ovipara are attached to the loin under the stomach 
and the gut, in betwixt them? and the great vein, from 
which ducts or blood-vessels extend, one to each of the two 


35 testicles. And just as with fishes the male sperm is found 
510" in the seminal ducts, and the ducts become plainly visible 


at the rutting season and in some instances become in- 
visible after the season is passed, so also is it with the 
testicles of birds; before the breeding season the organ is 
small in some birds and quite invisible in others, but 
during the season the organ in all cases is greatly enlarged.’ 


5 This phenomenon is remarkably illustrated in the ring-dove 


and the partridge, so much so that some people are 
actually of opinion that these birds are devoid of the organ 
in the winter-time. 

Of male animals that have their testicles placed front- 
wards, some have them inside, close to the belly, as the 
dolphin; some have them outside, exposed to view, close 


to to the lower extremity of the belly. These animals re- 


semble one another thus far in respect to this organ; but 
they differ from one another in this fact, that some of them 
have their testicles situated separately by themselves, while 
others, which have the organ situated externally, have them 
enveloped in what is termed the scrotum.* 

Again, in all viviparous animals furnished with feet the 
following properties are observed in the testicles them- 
selves. From the aorta there extend vein-like ducts to the 


15 head of each of the testicles, and another two from the 


kidneys ; these two from the kidneys are supplied with 


1 H. A. v. 3. 540° 30. 

? Reading with Scaliger xai ray évrépwv peragv. Dittm. perafv rv 
évrépwy kai THs peyddns peds. 

3s G. A.i. 4.71758; H.A. vi. 9. 564° 10. 

* Dittm. stigmatizes the whole paragraph. Cf. G. A.i. 12. 719° 4. 

5 The spermatic arteries and veins. 
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blood,! while the two from the aorta are devoid of it. 
From the head of the testicle alongside of the testicle 
itself is a duct, thicker and more sinewy than the other 
just alluded to—a duct that bends back again at the end of 
the testicle? to its head ; and from the head of each of the 20 
two testicles the two ducts extend until they coalesce in 
front at the penis. The duct that bends back again and 
that which is in contact with the testicle are enveloped in one 
and the same membrane,’ so that, until you draw aside the 
membrane, they present all the appearance of being a 
single undifferentiated duct. Further, the duct in contact 
with the testicle has its moist content qualified by blood, 
but to a comparatively less extent than in the case of the 
ducts higher up which are connected with the aorta; in 25 
the ducts that bend back towards the tube of the penis, the 
liquid is white-coloured. There also runs a duct from 
the bladder, opening into the upper part of the canal, 
around which lies, sheath-wise, what is called the ‘ penis’. 

All these descriptive particulars may be regarded by the 
light of the accompanying diagram; wherein the letter A 30 
marks the starting-point of the ducts that extend from the 
aorta; the letters KK mark the heads of the testicles and 
the ducts descending thereunto ; the ducts extending from 
these along the testicles are marked NN ; the ducts turning 
back, in which is the white fluid, are marked BB; the 
penis 4; the bladder E ; and the testicles VV. 25 

[By the way, when the testicles are cut off or removed, 
the ducts draw upwards by contraction.* Moreover, when 510° 
male animals are young, their owner sometimes destroys 
the organ ® in them by attrition; sometimes they castrate 
them at a later period. And I may here add, that a bull 
has been known to serve a cow immediately after castration, 
and actually to impregnate her. |® 


1 The left spermatic vein falls into the renal vein close to the kidney, 
the right into the inferior vena cava near to the renal vein. 

2 év €axare, conj. A. and W., for ev éxatépa, codd. and edd. 

3 The /unica vaginalis. The convoluted ducts form an emavaĝi- 
mroors (G. A. 1. 4. 717° 33), which is the epididymis of later authors. 

* Cf. supra, p. 509? 32, footnote. ° H.A. ix. 50. 632 15. 

*[{ ] A. and W. 
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E xvoris. YY Õpxes. A aildoiov. 
AA Toy mópov apx) Trav dro THs dopris. 
KK keadai ray õpxewv Kai oi  Kaĝirovres Tópot. 
QQ oi Tópot oi amd Tovroy T òs TË Spxet Ee 
BB oi dvaxdurrovres, év ois ) Uypdtns n Mevr). 
[sp. v. sp. a. spermatic vein and artery: #7. ureters. 


Y testis. , K caput epididymis. 
Q corpus epididymis. B vas deferens. 
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So much then for the properties of testicles in male 
animals. 

In female animals furnished with a womb, the womb is 
not in all cases the same in form or endowed with the same 
properties, but both in the vivipara and the ovipara great 
diversities present themselves. In all creatures that have 
the womb close to the genitals, the womb is two-horned, 
and one horn lies to the right-hand side and the other to 
the left;! its commencement, however, is single, and so is 
the orifice, resembling in the case of the most numerous and 
largest animals a tube composed of much flesh and gristle. 
Of these parts one is termed the Aystera or delphys, whence 
is derived the word a@deAgéds, and the other part, the tube 
or orifice, is termed mectra. In all biped or quadruped 
vivipara the womb is in all cases below the midriff? as in 
man, the dog, the pig, the horse, and the ox; the same is 
the case also in all horned animals. At the extremity of 
the so-called ceratia, or horns, the wombs of most animals 
have a twist or convolution. 

In the case of those ovipara that lay eggs externally, the 
wombs are not in all cases similarly situated. Thus the 
wombs of birds are close to the midriff, and the wombs of 
fishes down below, just like the wombs of biped and 
quadruped vivipara, only that, in the case of the fish, the 
wombs are delicately formed, membranous, and clongated ; 
so much so that in extremely small fish, each of the two 
bifurcated parts looks like a single egg, and those fishes 
whose egg is described as crumbling è? would appear to have 
inside them a pair of eggs, whereas in reality each of the 
two sides consists not of one but of many eggs, and this 
accounts for their breaking up into so many particles. 

The womb of birds has the lower and tubular portion 
fleshy and firm, and the part close to the midriff mem- 
branous and exceedingly thin and fine: so thin and fine 
that the eggs might seem to be outside the womb alto- 
gether. In the larger birds the membrane is more 


1 G. A. i. 3. 716" 32. F 
2 Plin. xi. 84 ‘ova generantium annexa praecordiis ’. 
* i.e. is designated a ‘roe’. 
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distinctly visible, and, if inflated through the tube, lifts and 
swells out; in the smaller birds all these parts are more 
indistinct. 
The properties of the womb are similar in oviparous 
35 quadrupeds, as the tortoise, the lizard, the frog and the 
511° like ; for the tube below is single and fleshy, and the cleft 
portion with the eggs is at the top close to the midriff. 
With animals devoid of feet that are internally oviparous 
and viviparous externally, as is the case with the dogfish 
sand the other so-called Selachians (and by this title we 
designate such creatures destitute of feet and furnished 
with gills as are viviparous), with these animals the womb 
is bifurcate, and beginning down below? it extends as far as 
the midriff, as in the case of birds. There is also a narrow 
part between the two horns running up as far as the 
midriff? and the eggs are engendered here and above at 
10 the origin of the midriff; afterwards they pass into the 
wider space and turn from eggs into young animals. 
However, the differences in respect to the wombs of these 
fishes as compared with others of their own species or with 
fishes in general, would be more satisfactorily studied in 
their various forms in specimens under dissection. 
The members of the serpent genus also present diver- 
gencies either when compared with the above-mentioned 
15 creatures or with one another. Serpents as a rule are 
oviparous, the viper being the only viviparous member 
of the genus.’ The viper is, previously to external partu- 


1 karwĝev apkupeévy is transferred here from the next line, as by Schn. 
and Picc. 

3 The received text is plainly at fault. We translate, after Piccolos, 
Cori b€ dia pérov ray Scxpdwv péxpt mpos TÒ Urd(wpa orevn, which render- 
ing is supported by Gaza ‘sinus arctior ad septum usque pertendit’, 
and tampers but little with the text of the MSS. I suspect, however, 
that this emendation is inadequate. The subject-matter of the 
clause was doubtless the fact that in selachians, but not in birds, the 
ovaries lie between the ‘ oviducts’ or horns of the uterus, and this fact 
is elsewhere simply and clearly stated; e.g. Z.A. vi. 10. 564° 20 
diadeper b€ C) Trav cedaxayv) THs ròv dpyidwy totépas, Ste Ov mpds T@ vno- 
Copaure éviots guvigrarat Ta Wd, dAAd petaku Kata Thv paxey, ereibev 3° avEa- 
vópeva petaBaiver, Cf. also 565214, 1 and further the passage descrip- 
tive of the ovary in serpents, 511 18, the parallel phraseology of which 
may have helped to confuse the present reading. 

3 H.A. v. 34. 558% 25; Plin. x. 82, Kc. 
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rition, oviparous internally; and owing to this peculiarity 
the properties of the womb in the viper are similar to those 
of the womb in the selachians. The womb of the serpent 

is long, in keeping with the body, and starting below from 

a single duct extends continuously on both sides of the 
spine, so as to give the impression of thus being a separate 20 
duct on each side of the spine, until it reaches the midriff, 
where the eggs are engendered in a row; and these eggs are 
laid not one by one, but all strung together.’ [And all 
animals that are viviparous both internally and externally 
have the womb situated above the stomach,? and all the 
ovipara underneath, near to the loin. Animals that are 
viviparous externally and internally oviparous present an 25 
intermediate arrangement; for the underneath portion of 
the womb, in which the eggs are, is placed near to the loin, 
but the part about the orifice is above the gut.]° 

Further, there is the following diversity observable in 
wombs as compared with one another: namely that the 
females of horned non-ambidental animals are furnished 
with cotyledons * in the womb when they are pregnant, and 30 
such is the case, among ambidentals, with the hare, the mouse, 
and the bat; whereas all other animals that are ambidental, 
viviparous, and furnished with fect, have the womb quite 
smooth, and in their case the attachment of the embryo 
is to the womb itself and not to any cotyledon inside it. 

The parts, then, in animals that are not homogeneous 35 
with themselves and uniform in their texture, both parts 
external and parts internal, have the properties above 51° 
assigned to them. 


1 Plin. 7. c. ‘contexta ova’. Cf. G. A. iv. 3. 730° 26. 

? This passage is apparently an inaccurate abstract of G. A. i. 12, 13, 
which passage is itself somewhat obscure. It is there stated that the 
torépa in animals that are internally and externally viviparous is emi 
Tis yaorpos (719° 24, 720° 21), though it is alluded to afterwards 
(7208 1) as Uno T) yaar pi. In the ovipara dou QUTOKEL Hév, atedes 6° wór, 
oiov Ggot T@Y ixbvwv @ oroxovawy, otrot Ò ovy vno TH yaorpi adda Tm pus TH 
copii € éxouue ras votepas. In those, lastly, that are internally oviparous 
and viviparous externally, (720° 19) Tà pev ave THs torepas kai y yiyverat 
Ta Wu umd TO trófopa mpos r Oop eati Kat Tois mpavéat, mpoiovans de 
Kite emi TH yaorpt’ tavtn yap Cworoxei jòn. 

>{ J Schn. 

4 H. A. viii. 8. 586 12; G. A. ii. 7. 745" 29. 
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1 In sanguineous animals the homogeneous or uniform 2 
part most universally found is the blood, and its habitat the 
vein ; next in degree of universality, their analogues, lymph 
and fibre, and, that which chiefly constitutes the frame of 


5 animals, flesh and whatsoever in the several parts is 


ITO 


15 


analogous to flesh ; then bone, and parts that are analogous 
to bonc, as fish-bone and gristle; and then, again, skin, 
membrane, sinew, hair, nails, and whatever corresponds to 
these ; and, furthermore, fat, suet, and the excretions: and 
the excretions are dung, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile. 

Now, as the nature of blood and the nature of the veins 
have all the appearance of being primitive,? we must discuss 
their properties first of all, and all the more as some previous 
writers have treated them very unsatisfactorily. And the 
cause of the ignorance thus manifested is the extreme 
difficulty experienced in the way of observation. For 
in the dead bodies of animals the nature of the chief 
veins is undiscoverable, owing to the fact that they collapse 
at once when the blood leaves them; for the blood pours 
out of them in a stream, like liquid out of a vessel, since 
there is no blood separately situated by itself, except a little 
in the heart, but it is all lodged in the veins. In ving 
animals it is impossible to inspect these parts, for of their 


20 very nature they are situated inside the body and out of 


sight. For this reason anatomists who have carried on 
their investigations on dead bodies in the dissecting-room 
have failed to discover the chief roots of the veins, while 
those who have narrowly inspected bodies of living men 
reduced to extreme attenuation * have arrived at conclusions 


1 The rest of this Book is devoted to a consideration of the pépy ra 
dpotopepn, the simple parts or ‘ tissues’, the constituents or components 
of the organs. The foregoing chapter is rather a continuation of the 
Second than a beginning of the Third Book. 

? apxy. Lit. a beginning, i.e. an efficient cause of development and 
other vital phenomena. Cf. G. A. ii. 4. 740% 17 ò mporov ņ xapdia 
haiverat Stwpiopevn mace Tois evaipois’ apx) yap avtyn Kat TOY Gpotopepav 
Kat Tov avoporopepõv. Cf. ibid. iii. 11. 762” 25. 

* H. A.i. 17. 496° 7. 

* The same method of investigation is alluded to by Galen, ii. 
500 K, in describing the intercostal muscles: €or! d€ Kui rò (@ov io xvor 
Kat waka, ep ov ravta xp) OeacacOa, puiltora yap emt Toúvrwv evapyõs 
dpacbat mepixagwy ai TaV par ives. 
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regarding the origin of the veins from the manifestations 
visible externally. Of these investigators, Syennesis, the 
physician of Cyprus, writes as follows :— 

‘The big veins run thus!:—from the navel across the 25 
loins,? along the back, past the lung, in under the breasts ; 
one from right to left, and the other from Icft to right ; 
that from the left, through the liver -to the kidney and the 
testicle, that from the right, to the spleen and kidney and 
testicle, and from thence to the penis.’ 

Diogenes of Apollonia è? writes thus :— 30 

‘The veins in man are as follows :—There are two veins 
pre-eminent in magnitude. These extend through the 
belly along the backbone, one to right, one to left; either 
one to the leg on its own side, and upwards to the head, 
past the collar bones, through the throat. From these, 
veins extend all over the body, from that on the right hand 512° 
to the right side and from that on the left hand to the left 
side; the most important ones, two in number, to the heart in 
the region of the backbone; other two a little higher up 
through the chest in underneath the armpit,* each to the 
hand on its own side: of these two, one being termed the vein 
splenitis, and the other the vein Acpatitzs. Each of the pair 
splits at its extremity ; the one branches in the direction of 
the thumb and the other in the direction of the palm; and 
from these run off a number of minute veins branching off 
to the fingers and to all parts of the hand. Other veins, 
more minute, extend from the main veins; from that on the 10 
right towards the liver, from that on the left towards the 


U: 


1 Ps. Hippocr. de nat. ossium, ix. p. 174 (Littré); i. p. 507 (Kühn). 

3 In spite of the divided testimony of the codices, against the judge- 
ment of Bekker and of Piccolos, and in opposition to the Hippocratic 
text of Kühn and Littré, I cannot think but that éx roù oudadov mapa 
Ty ooduy is the ancient and correct reading. It is supported by Plin. 
xi. 89 ‘ venarum in umbilico nodus ac coitus’, it is in harmony with 
the citation from Diogenes of Apollonia, and it is intelligible in the 
hight of actual fact. Schneider, who adopted in his text the now 
commoner reading ex roù oP@adpov mapa rhv odpuy, leans to the other 
in his Curae post. iv. p. 322. Guil. de Moerbeke is divided between 
the two readings, ‘ab umbilico iuxta supercilium.’ From the point of 


view of embryology it is not inappropriate to call the umbilicus the 
origin of the veins. 


3 Cf. Littré, i. p. 220, ix. p. 163. 
t Subclavian or axillary. 
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spleen and the kidneys.! The veins that run to the legs? 
split at the juncture ? of the legs with the trunk and extend 
right down the thigh. The largest of these* goes down 
the thigh at the back of it,and can be discerned and traced 
as a big one; the second one ê runs inside the thigh, not 

ts quite as big as the one just mentioned. After this they pass 
on along the knee to the shin and the foot (as the upper 
veins were described as passing towards the hands), and 
arrive at the sole of the foot, and from thence continue 
to the toes. Moreover, many delicate veins separate off 
from the great veins towards the stomach and towards 
the ribs. 

20 ‘The veins that run through the throat to the head’ can 
be discerned and traced in the neck as large ones; and 
from each one of the two, where it terminates, there branch 
off a number of veins to the head; some from the right 
side towards the left, and some from the left side towards 
the right ; and the two veins terminate near to each of the 
two ears. There is another pair of veins* in the neck 

25 running along the big vein on either side, slightly less in 

size than the pair just spoken of, and with these the greater 

part of the veins in the head are connected. This other 
pair runs through the throat inside; and from either one of 
the two there extend veins in underneath the shoulder 
blade?’ and towards the hands ; !° and these appear along- 
side the veins splenitis and hepatitis as another pair of veins 
smaller in size.!! When there is a pain near the surface of 
the body, the physician lances !? these two latter veins; ° but 
when the pain is within and in the region of the stomach 


re) 


3 


1 It is umieasonable to assume that D. meant ‘and from doth to the 
kidneys’. 

? jliacs. 

3 A. and W. suggest that zpcogvow is possibly a misreading for 
ògpþúv. Alb. tr. ‘a radicibus coxae sive a iuncturis coxarum.’ 


The femoral. 6 The int. saphenous. 
© Reading xadanep Kai. 7 int. jugular. 
8 ext. jugular. * suprascapular. 10 y, cephalicae. 


11 The passage is difficult ; I adopt Dittmeyer’s punctuation. 

18 The technical words are drowyatew (infra, 4. 514”), katas xáćew, 
Phrynich., Lob., p. 219, arocxay, Pollux, or cxalew, Xen. Hell. v. 4. 58. 
A. and W. cj. umocyxifuvow oi Oepamevovres for imocyx. ai vrep€exovaat. 
For variants cf. Dittm. 
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he lances the veins splenitis and hepatitis.' And from these, 
other veins depart to run below the breasts. 

‘ There is also another pair running on each side through 512° 
the spinal marrow to the testicles, thin and delicate. There 
is, further, a pair running a little underneath the cuticle 
through the flesh to the kidneys, and these with men ter- 
minate at the testicle, and with women at the womb. These 
veins are termed the spermatic veins.? The veins that leave 
the stomach are comparatively broad just as they leave; but 
they become gradually thinner, until they change over from 
right to left and from left to right. 

‘Blood is thickest when it is imbibed ? by the fleshy parts ; 
when it is transmitted to the organs above-mentioned, it 10 
becomes thin, warm, and frothy.’ 


on 


3 Such are the accounts given by Syennesis and Diogenes, 
Polybus t writes to the following effect :— 

‘There are four pairs of veins. The first extends from 
the back of the head, through the neck on the outside, past 
the backbone on either side, until it reaches the loins and 15 
passes on to the legs, after which it goes on through the 
shins to the outer side of the ankles and on to the feet. 
And it is on this account that surgeons, for pains in the 
back and loin, bleed inë the ham and in the outer side 
of the ankle. Another pair of veins runs from the head, 
past the ears, through the neck; which veins are termed 20 
the jugular veins. This pair goes on inside along the 
backbone, past the muscles of the loins, on to the testicles, 


| Venae basilicae. 

? I have transposed this clause from the end of the following 
sentence. 

* For éxmiverat some MSS. have éyyiverat. 

t Polybus s. Polybius, pupil and son-in-law of Hippocrates (cf. Epist. 
/1ippocr., Kühn, iil. p. 842, Littré, ix. p. 418). The following quotation 
appears in the treatise de Nat. Hom. (vi. p. 58 L, i. p. 364 K), which 
treatise is accordingly ascribed to Polybus (cf. K. i. p. cxlvii), and in 
the composite treatise de Nat. Oss. (ix. p. 174 L, 1. p. 506 K), cf. 
Littré, ix. p. 162. The essential point is the opinion that the blood- 
vessels originate in the head (cf. Littré, i, p. 217, but see also note, 
infra, p. 513? 22). According to Galen (iz lib. Hippocr. de nat. human. 
comment, xv. 11 K), P. taught the genuine doctrines of Hippocrates, 
SiadeEdpevos thy ray véwv SidacKadiay, ôs oùĝèv ws haiverar peraxtvyncas 
Tay ‘Immoxpdrovs 8oypdtwv. 

6 Dittm. cj. peraġú, ‘between.’ 
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and onwards to the thighs, and through the inside of the 
hams and through the shins down to the inside of the ankles 
and to the feet ; and for this reason, surgeons, for pains in 
25 the muscles of the loins and in the testicles, bleed on the 
hams and the inner side! of the ankles. The third pair 
extends from the temples, through the neck, in underneath 
the shoulder-blades, into the lung ; those from right to left 
going in underneath the breast and on to the spleen and 
the kidney ; those from left to right running from the lung 
30 in underneath the breast and into the liver ? and the kidney ; 
and both terminate in the fundament. The fourth pair 
extend from the front part of the head and the eyes in 
513° underneath the neck and the collar-bones; from thence 
they stretch on through the upper part of the upper arms 
to the elbows ® and then through the fore-arms on to the 
wrists and the jointings of the fingers, and also through 
the lower part of the upper-arms to the armpits, and so on, 
5 keeping above the ribs,‘ until one of the pair reaches the 
spleen and the other reaches the liver; and after this they 
both pass over the stomach and terminate at the penis.’ ® 
The above quotations sum up pretty well the statements 
of all previous writers. Furthermore, there are some 
writers on Natural History who have not ventured to lay 
10 down the law in such precise terms as regards the veins, but 
who all alike agree in assigning the head and the brain 7 as 
the starting-point of the veins. And in this opinion they 
are mistaken. 


1 gigwOcv, Dittm., from Ps. Hippocr. 

2 eis rò Hap, Picc., from Ps. Hippocr. 

3 Ps. Hippocr. (i. pp. 365, 509 K) has ovyxapmas for caymas and 
8uxrvdous for ovyxaurds in the line following. 

* Reading emi rav mrevpav dvwder. 

5 Cf. Hippocr. G. A. i. p. 371 K déBes wat vevpa amd mavros roù 
owpatos Teivovaw es TO aidoioy, 

¢ Cf. Dionys. Aeg., Atervaxd, in Phot. Bibl., p. 219 (Hoeschel), and 
Littré, i. p. 216 ef seg. 

7 These words form an obvious difficulty in the way of accepting 
the reading (511° 25) êk rot dudadov mapa tyv dodiy in the version of 
Syennesis ; but it is also obvious that they are equally incompatible 
with the account given of the views of Diogenes of Apollonia. Neither 
do they apply to the Platonic theory, which was identical with Aris- 
totle’s ; but they probably refer to a common tenet of the Hippocratic 
school. Cf. note, p. 511525. 
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The investigation of such a subject, as has been remarked, 
is one fraught with difficulties ; but, if any one be keenly 
interested in the matter, his best plan will be to allow his 
animals to starve to emaciation, then to strangle them on 
a sudden, and thereupon to prosecute his investigations. 

We now proceed to give particulars regarding the 
properties and functions of the veins.1 There are two 
blood-vessels in the thorax by the backbone, and lying to 
its inner side ; and of these two the larger one is situated 
to the front, and the lesser one is to the rear of it ; and the 
larger is situated rather to the right-hand side of the body, 
and the lesser one to the left; and by some this vein is 
termed the ‘ aorta’, from the fact that even in dead bodies 
part of it is observed to be full of air.2 These blood-vessels 
have their origins in the heart,’ for they traverse the other 
viscera, in whatever direction they happen to run, without 
in any way losing their distinctive characteristic as blood- 
vessels, whereas the heart is as it were a part of them (and 
that too more in respect to the frontward and larger one of 
the two),* owing to the fact that these two veins are above 
and below, with the heart lying midway. 

The heart in all animals has cavities inside it." In the 
case of the smaller animals even the largest of the chambers 
is scarcely discernible ; the second larger is scarcely discer- 
nible in animals of medium size; but in the largest animals 


1 It is plain that pàéŅ\ is used indiscriminately of vein and artery, 
whence (not without hesitation) we translate it more often ‘ blood- 
vessel’, Only in the spurious treatise de Spiritu are the arteries 
distinguished as aprnpiat. They were clearly distinguished, however, 
by the Hippocratics. 

3 The received text is meaningless. For reOvemor [rò] vevpades, I 
have substituted reOveaouv aepwdes. 

3 P. A. iii. 4. 665" 16, 666" 25, 5. 667% 15, de Resp. 14 (8). 474° 7, &c. 
This view was held by Plato, Zim. 45 tv xapdiav dupa tov preBav kal 
mnynv Tov tmepipepopevov ... aiatos; and by the Hippocratics, cf. 
Hippocr. (?) de Morbo, vii. p. 544 L ro pev 87 aipare 7 Kapdin mnyn otir : 
cf. de Morb. Sacr. vi. p. 392 L e£ ämavros yap rov gwparos pr€Bes ets 
atrny ovyretvovat, &c., though Littré (Hippocr. i. p. 120) says: ‘ Tous les 
livres [Hippocratiques], où l’origine des vaisseaux sanguins est placée 
dans le coeur, appartiennent à une époque postérieure à l'enseignement 
d’Aristote.’ 

1 i.e. the vena cava. 

s Cf. H. A. i. 17. 496° 4; P. A. iii. 4. 666 21; Galen, de Usu. Part. 
iii. 480 K, &c. 
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all three chambers are distinctly seen.! In the heart then 
(with its pointed end directed frontwards, as has been 
observed) the largest of the three chambers ? is on the 
right-hand side and highest up ; the least one is on the left- 
hand side; and the medium-sized one lies in betwixt the 
other two; and the largest one of the three chambers is 
a great deal larger than either of the two others.’ All 


1 Aristoph. “pit. H. An. (ed. Lambros, Berlin, 1885) i. III rov 
avOpaorou n kapdia tpeis Koidias Eyer, TOY GAAwy (owy dvo. 

2 The right auricle and ventricle. 

3 The Aristotelian account of the vascular system is remarkable for 
its wealth of detail, for its great accuracy in many particulars, and for 
its extreme obscurity in others. It is so far true to nature that it is 
clear evidence of minute inquiry, but here and there so remote from 
fact as to suggest that things once seen had been half-forgotten, or 
that superstition was in conflict with the results of observation. The 
account of the vessels connecting the left arm with the liver and the 
right with the spleen, an account embodied also in the obsolete and 
refuted versions of Polybus, Diogenes, and (though obscurely) even of 
Syennesis, is a surviving example of mystical or superstitious belief. 
It is possible that the ascription of three chambers to the heart was 
also intluenced by tradition or mysticism, much in the same way as 
Plato's notion of the three corporeal faculties. The whole subject is 
discussed and variously interpreted by Galen, Haller, Hoffmann, 
Philippson (vAn advOpwrivn, p. 7), Schneider, Littré, Aubert and 
Wimmer, Huxley, Pouchet, Ogle, and others. 

A chief cause of difficulty in interpreting the whole account is the 
lack of precise reference to the pulmonary artery. We should have 
expected the two great sinewy tubes of equal size, running side by side 
and leading one from one and one from the other side of the heart, to 
have been indicated clearly above all other landmarks: but of the two 
great vessels connected with the heart, one is the ‘aorta’ and the other, 
the drew peyaAn, peyiortn, xoiAn, xoiAordrn, is undoubtedly the vena cava; 
the pulmonary artery must be included under, or indicated in con- 
nexion with, one or other of these two. 

We may on the one hand argue (as Huxley and others have done) 
that the pulmonary artery, connected as it is with the right side of the 
heart, was associated by A. with the veins that are likewise connected 
with that side; and so (51351) that his ‘great blood-vessel’ corre- 
sponds to the superior and inferior venae cavae together with the 
right auricle, that the ‘largest chamber’ was the right ventricle, that 
it was in this ventricle that the blood ‘ broadens its channel as a river 
widening in a lake’, and that the pulmonary artery was that ‘by 
which the great blood-vessel comes out as blood-vessel again’. If we 
further accept the statement of 513% 6, 7, that ‘ the great blood-vessel, 
passing through the heart, runs from the Acart into the aorta’, then 
(especially if we assume that it was the foetal heart which A. dis- 
sected) we may discern a reference to the ductus artertosus, by which 
the pulmonary artery is connected with the aorta. 

This rendering brings A.’s description into close agreement with 
the facts, but it is nevertheless difficult to accept, and for the following 
reasons: (I) it is hard to suppose that A. knew or believed the venae 
cavae and pulmonary artery to be in so close a connexion, or was 
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three, however, are connected with passages leading in the 


aware that the venous circulation of the body was continued directly 
through the heart into the pulmonary circulation; (2) to include the 
pulmonary artery in A.’s enumeration of the veins is to lose the force 
of his well-marked distinction between the sinewy texture of artery 
and the membranous texture of vein; (3) the aorta is not ‘much 
narrower’ than the pulmonary artery, but as near as may be of the 
same size; (4) we are afterwards told that the aorta and its branches 
follow the whole course already ascribed to the veins, including 
therefore a distribution to the lungs; (5) it seems to me unlikely 
that the ductus arteriosus was ever dissected and recognized by 
Aristotle. 

It seems to me much more likely that the pulmonary artery and 
aorta, both alike empty of blood in the dead subject and so similar in 
texture and appearance to one another and so plainly different from 
the veins, were together spoken of as ‘the aorta’, in other words as 
the arterial system: though this hypothesis would force us to admit 
that A. did not detect the simple fact of these two vessels communi- 
cating with opposite sides of the heart. This interpretation is supported 
by Galen (ii. 780 K), ovrw 3€ nai rev aprnpiðv éx rns xapdias meþvrviðv 
ai pew eis Tov Tvevmova katao xıópevat pitais Tiaiv €oixaow’ Hy ÔÈ 'Aptorore- 
Ans ev doprny, oi dé Añor apropiay peyaAny òvopágovow. 

According to this view, the great vein which passes through the 
heart and is continued again is simply the vena cava, whose inferior 
and superior portions meet ‘as in a reservoir’ in the right auricle, and 
are thereby attached to the right ventricle, the largest of the cavities. 
The part of the great vein above the heart includes the pulmonary 
veins (their distinctness from the superior vena cava, and their 
communication with another auricle, being overlooked); and these 
veins stretch away to the lung and to the point of z¢s attachment to 
the artery, while the other portion, that is to say the superior vena 
cava itself, goes on towards the backbone and splits into the two 
innominate veins from which come the jugular and subclavian 
branches. With all this system of veins an arterial system, the 
pulmonary artery and the branches of the aorta, runs parallel. The 
big vein that Antilochus cleft, smiting Tho6n in the rear, was the whole 
venous trunk of the superior and inferior venae cavae. The courses 
of the aorta and inferior vena cava in the region below the heart are 
related with general accuracy. 

In short, however we regard the account left us, there is one point 
of weakness, not to be reconciled with anatomical fact, the description 
of the heart itself and of its precise relation to the orifices of the great 
vessels : we may, as we please, ascribe the defect to imperfect dis- 
section, to a corrupt or mutilated text, or possibly to the persistence 
of archaic and traditional views in regard to this central organ. 
(‘Verum aut subtilis aliquis ordinis amor magno viro imposuit, aut 
loca ab Apellicone interpolata sunt, quae C. Hoffmanni est excusatio’: 
Haller.) 

The Hippocratics appear to have recognized, correctly, two cavities 
(cf. Hippocr. de Corde, i. 486 K; Galen, ii. 621, iii. 442 K; Aristoph. 
Epit. i. 21), and it was not till afterwards that the auricles were 
distinguished as appendages of these (cf. Galen, ii. 624 K). 

Galen suggests that A.’s third or middle cavity was a portion of the 
right-hand chamber, év@a ray rpirny evópućev etvat Kotdiay ó ’ApirroreAns’ 
autn O€ €oTw N Kara Td marù THs Kapdias pópiov ovaa rìs Sefias, OvK 
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direction of the lung, but all these communications are 
indistinctly discernible by reason of their minuteness, except 
one.! 

The great blood-vessel, then, is attached to the biggest 
of the three chambers, the one that lies uppermost ? and on 
the right-hand side; it then extends right through the 
chamber, coming out as blood-vessel again ; just as though 
the cavity of the heart were a part of the vessel, in which 
the blood broadens its channel as a river that widens out 
in a lake.’ The aorta is attached to the middle chamber ; 4 
only, by the way, it is connected with it by a much narrower 


pipe. 


adAn tpitn tis (de Diss. Art. ii. 817 K). I am inclined to accept this 
hypothesis as a partial solution of the riddle, and to suppose that this 
was the middle chamber in which ý ĉirpis took place, that part of 
the ‘aorta’ or arterial system now known as the pulmonary artery 
opening into it. 

Plain to be seen as the aorta is elsewhere, it is concealed in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the heart by the pulmonary artery, which 
is there the most conspicuous of all vessels ; and it is undoubtedly the 
pulmonary artery that is referred to in Aristoph. Epit. il. 21 pépovar 
be kal eis TOV Tevpova mópot Aerrrot amd Ts kapOias, kal oxiCovrat Karta 
mavra Tov TVEÚLOVA, OITIVES TH kapoia, ws mpoeimoy, diadiddact TÒ mvev pa. 

The account of the heart in the de Somn. et Vig. 3. 458° 15 is of 
interest : mavtos 8€ rov aiparos dpxn, nep eipnrat Kal évraùða kat ev 
adAows, 7 1 kapõía. Tov & év TÀ xapõia ékaTépas tis Êañápuns kow) n péon 
exeivay ô' éxarépa dé xeTat ee éxarépas: ris PAeBus, rns Te peyddns xaXoupevns 
kat rns aoprns’ ev Ge TH pean yiverat 7 Suixptors. For koun, Y (Vaticanus, 
261) has xeyy, It is plain that the three chambers are not named or 
arranged here as in the other books, and also that one of the three, in 
this case the middle one, is recognized as being of very secondary 
anatomical importance. 

If we take, in conclusion, the account of the veins in the Hippocratic 
treatise de Carne, 5 (viii. p. 590 L), an account closely comparable with 
Aristotle’s, we again find no possible opportunity to suppose that the 
pulmonary artery was ever associated with the venous system : dvd 
yup eist Korat [? kotvat] pr€Bes ard rys kapdins* 77 peéyv oŭvopa aptnpin, TÀ 
d€ KoiAn Péy .. . N OE koorárn prey, mpos i 1 xapõin, dia THs KotAins 
åmáons SujKee kat dec roy Ppevav, kat oxilerat és Exdtepov Tay vedpav ... 
évi Õe Adyw amo rys KotAns Pr€eBos Kai amò THS aprnpins ai aħħari gArBes 
€oxXtopEevat ETLi KATA TAY TO TÔ 

We may also add that were the pulmonary artery not as naturally 
associated with the aorta as the arteries are easy to distinguish from 
the veins, the view could never have arisen that the veins sprang from 
the liver and the arteries from the heart (cf. Hippocr. de Aliment. 31, i. 
p. 22 K, ix. p. 110 L, pifwors PAeBav hrap, pi{wots aprnpiwy Kapdin). 

1 The pulmonary artery. 

: Uppermost, i.e. when the body is lying supine under dissection. 

3 Dante, ‘nel lago del cor.’ 

4 i.e. the left ventricle. 
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The great blood-vessel then passes through the heart 
[and runs from the heart into the aorta]! The great 
vessel looks as though made of membrane or skin, while 
the aorta is narrower than it, and is very sinewy ; and as it 
stretches away to the head and to the lower parts it becomes 
exceedingly narrow and sinewy. 

First of all, then, upwards from the heart there stretches 
a part of the great blood-vessel towards the lung and the 
attachment of the aorta, a part consisting of a large 
undivided vessel. But there split off from it two parts ; 
one towards the lung and the other towards the backbone 
and the last vertebra of the neck.? 

The vessel, then, that extends to the lung, as the lung 
itself is duplicate, divides at first into two; and then extends 
along by every pipe and every perforation, greater along 
the greater ones, lesser along the less, so continuously that 
it is impossible to discern a single part wherein there is 
not perforation and vein; for the extremities are indis- 
tinguishable from their minuteness, and in point of fact the 
whole lung appears to be filled with blood. The branches 
of the blood-vessels lie above the tubes that extend from 
the windpipe. And that vessel® which extends to the 
vertebra of the neck and the backbone, stretches back again 
along the backbone ; as Homer represents in the lines * :— 

<Antilochus, as Thoön turned him round), 
Transpierce'd his back with a dishonest wound ; 


The hollow vein that to the neck extends, 
Along the chine, the eager javelin rends. 


1 See note, p. 513235. This passage has been a stumbling-block to 
all interpreters, and brings confusion into the whole Aristotelian account 
of the vascular system. The statement is contrary to fact, and even 
the construction invites suspicion. I have no doubt but that the 
reading is corrupt. Sylb., Schn., A. and W., and Picc. conj. 7 ` dopra, 
i.c. ‘and the aorta runs from the heart.’ Dittm. inserts (wépos), 
i.e. ‘and a passage leads from the heart into the aorta.’ Neither of 
these emendations is satisfactory. We have no clue to the restoration 
of the passage, but, indulging in surmise, I would suggest 7 8’ dopr) eis 
Thy apiorepny amo tis KapOias Teve. 

3 Í translate literally, without attempting to force the text into 
precise agreement with the facts. I take it that A. knew the lung to 
be supplied with blood somehow, but did not understand the real 
distribution of the veins. 

3 The vena cava. 4 J4, xin. 546. 
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From this vessel there extend small blood-vessels past each 

30 rib and each vertebra; and at the vertebra above the 

kidneys the vessel bifurcates. And in the above way the 
parts branch off from the great blood-vessel. 

But up above all these, from that part which is connected 

with the heart, the entire vein branches off in two directions. 

35 For its branches! extend to the sides and to the collar- 

bones, and then pass on, in men through the armpits to the 


A. Superficial veins of the arm. 1. Vena 
cephalica, sometimes prolonged (1a) to enter 
the external jugular. 2. Vena basilica s$. 
hepatitis, passing upwards to join the venae 
comites brachtales. 3. Vena media super- 
ficialis. 

B. The Superior Vena Cava and its 
SS branches, 1. Sup. vena cava, 2. Innomi- 
AS nate veins, 3. Int. jugular. 4. Ext. jugular. 
5. Subclavian. 


514° arms, in quadrupeds to the forelegs, in birds to the wings, 
and in fishes to the upper or pectoral fins. The trunks 

of these veins, where they first branch off, are called the 
‘jugular’ veins?; and, where they branch off to the neck 

5 [from the great vein] ? they run alongside the windpipe ; 
and, occasionally, if these veins are pressed externally, men, 


1 The innominate and subclavian veins. 

2 The internal jugular veins of modern anatomy; literally, perhaps, 
the ‘cut-throat’ veins. Cf. Celsus, 4. 1 ‘dextra sinistraque circum 
guttur venae grandes quae odayirid<s nominantur, itemque arteriae 


quas xapæwTiðas vocant sursum precedentes ultra aures feruntur’. 
3 Om. Gaza. 
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though not actually choked, become insensible, shut their 
eyes, and fall flat on the ground. Extending in the way 
described and keeping the windpipe in betwixt them, they 
pass on until they reach the ears at the junction of the 
lower jaw with the skull. Hence again they branch off to 
into four veins,! of which one? bends back and descends 
through the neck and the shoulder, and meets the previous 
branching off of the vein * at the bend of the arm, while 
the rest of it terminates at the hand and fingers. 

Each vein of the other® pair stretches from the region of rg 
the ear to the brain,® and branches off in a number of fine 
and delicate veins into the so-called meninx, or membrane, 
which surrounds the brain. The brain itself in all animals 
is destitute of blood, and no vein, great or small, holds its 
course therein. But of the remaining veins that branch off 20 
from the last-mentioned vein some envelop the head, others 
close their courses in the organs of sense and at the roots 
of the teeth in veins exceedingly fine and minute. 


4 And in like manner the parts of the lesser one of the two 
chief blood-vessels, designated the aorta, branch off, accom- 
panying the branches from the big vein; only that, in 25 
regard to the aorta, the passages are less in size, and the 
branches very considerably less than are those of the great 
vein. So much for the veins as observed in the regions 
above the heart. 

The part of the great vein that lies underneath the heart? 
extends, freely suspended, right through the midriff, and is 30 
united both to the aorta and the backbone by slack mem- 
branous communications. From it one vein, short and 


1 i.e. two on each side. The one branch doubtless includes the 
facial veins, and also the external jugular, whose independent entry 
into the subclavian is not described, A. supposing it to pass directly 
into the cephalic vein. 

2 i.e. one on either side (the external jugular). 

3 i.e. as the cephalic vein. While this vein more commonly enters 
the axillary, it is not infrequently prolonged over the clavicle to join 
the external jugular. 

* i.e. communicates with the brachial or subclavian by means of its 
anastomosis with the vena basilica. 

5 internal jugular. € As the lateral sinus, &c. 

T vena cava inferior. 
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wide, extends through the liver,! and from it a number of 
minute veins branch off into the liver and disappear. From 

35 the vein that passes through the liver two branches separate 
off, of which one? terminates in the diaphragm or so-called 

514° midriff, and the other runs up again through the armpit 
into the right arm® and unites with the other veins at the 
inside of the bend of the arm; and it is in consequence of 
this local connexion that, when the surgeon opens this vein 
in the forearm, the patient is relieved of certain pains in 
the liver; and from the left-hand side of it there extends a 
short but thick vein to the spleen and the little veins 

5 branching off it disappear in that organ. Another part 
branches off from the left-hand side of the great vein, and 
ascends, by a course similar to the course recently described, 
into the left arm ;* only that the ascending vein in the one 
case is the vein that traverses ® the liver, while in this case 
it is distinct from the vein that runs into the spleen. 

1o Again, other veins branch off from the big vein; one to 
the omentum, and another to the pancreas, from which vein 
run a number of veins through the mesentery. All these 
veins coalesce in a single large vein, along the entire gut 
and stomach to the oesophagus; about these parts there 

15 is a great ramification of branch veins.® 

As far as the kidneys, each of the two remaining 
undivided, the aorta and the big vein extend; and here 
they get more closely attached to the backbone, and branch 
off, each of the two, into a A shape, and the big vein gets 

20 to the rear of the aorta. But the chief attachment of the 
aorta to the backbone takes place in the region of the heart ; 
and the attachment is effected by means of minute and 
sinewy vessels. The aorta, just as it draws off from the 
heart, is a tube of considerable volume, but, as it advances 


1 hepatic and portal veins. ? inferior phrenic. 

> No such vein exists, but the account is probably based on imperfect 
knowledge of the vena azygos, which A. would seem to have supposed 
to communicate with the venza basilica. 

* Perhaps based, in like manner, on the left upper azygos. 

5 Reading 9 ĝia. 

° The general distribution of the mesenteric veins is fairly correct, 
but Aristotle is unacquainted with their relation to the liver through 
the portal vein. Cf., however, Æ. A. vii. 9. 586” 18. 
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in its course, it gets narrower and more sinewy. And from 
the aorta there extend veins to the mesentery ! just like the 
veins that extend thither from the big vein, only that 25 
the branches in the case of the aorta are considerably less 
in magnitude; they are, indeed, narrow and fibrillar, and 
they end in delicate hollow? fibre-like veinlets. 

There is no vessel that runs from the aorta into the liver 
or the spleen. 

From each of the two great blood-vessels there extend 
branches to each of the two flanks, and both branches 
fasten on to the bone. Vessels * also extend to the kidneys 30 
from the big vein and the aorta; only that they do not 
open into the cavity of the organ, but their ramifications 
penetrate into its substance. From the aorta® run two 
other ducts to the bladder, firm and continuous ; and there 
are other ducts from the hollow of the kidneys, in no way 35 
communicating with the big vein. From the centre of each 
of the two kidneys springs a hollow sinewy vein, running 
along the backbone right through the loins ;* by and by 515° 
each of the two veins first disappears in its own flank, and 
soon afterwards reappears stretching in the direction of 
the flank. The extremities of these attach to the bladder,’ 
and also in the male to the penis and in the female to 
the womb. From the big vein no vein extends to the womb, 5 
but the organ is connected with the aorta by veins numerous 
and closely packed. 


1 Coeliac and mesenteric arteries. , 
? Reading koos: Dittm., following Med., Canis., Guil. (variis), 
moios, l conjecture xuxAtxois, with which epithet the facts tally. 
> The common iliac veins and arteries. 
* þépovo: . . . lo yiov, reproduced almost verbatim from H. A. 1. 17. 
7* 4. 
4% The ducts that are said to run from the aorta to the bladder (as 
also in i. 17) are not easily to be identified. They are, perhaps, the 
spermatic arteries, but A. and W. take them to be the é:gamenta 
vesicae lateralia. 
© pdeBav, of the MSS., is unintelligible. Picc. reads (with A8) 
veupar, Di. veppov: a more probable reading is orevay (as in //. A. 
i. 17), and so Dittm., or possibly or@vwy. These ducts are undoubt- 
edly the ureters, which are well described in P. A. iii. 9. 671" 16. 
Cf. Celsius, 4. I ‘a renibus singulae venae colore albae ad vesicam 
feruntur: ovpntjpa Graeci vocant’. A. and W. bracket the whole 
assage ka adda. . . mpòs TÒ ioxiov, as being apparently a marginal 
loss to the foregoing sentence, transposed from //. A. I. 17. 
7 Dittm. would omit ryy cvorw rai, 
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Furthermore, from the aorta and the great vein at the - 
points of divarication there branch off other veins. Some 
of these run to the groins— large hollow veins '— and then 

ro pass on down through the legs and terminate in the fect 
and toes. And, again, another set run through the groins 
and the thighs cross-garter fashion, from right to left and 
from left to right, and unite in the hams with the other 
veins.? 

In the above description we have thrown light upon the 
course of the veins and their points of departure. 

15 In all sanguineous animals the case stands as here set 
forth in regard to the points of departure and the courses 
of the chief veins. But the description docs not hold equally 
good for the entire vein-system in all these animals. For, 
in point of fact, the organs are not identically situated in 
them all; and, what is more, some animals are furnished 
with organs of which other animals are destitute. At the 
same time, while the description so far holds good, the 

20 proof of its accuracy is not equally easy in all cases, but 
is easiest in the case of animals of considerable magnitude 
and supplied abundantly with blood. For in little animals 
and those scantily supplied with blood, either from natural 
and inherent causes or from a prevalence of fat in the 
body, thorough accuracy in investigation is not equally 
attainable ; for in the latter of these creatures the passages 
get clogged, like water-channels choked with slush ; and 
the others have a few minute fibres* to serve instead of 

a5 veins. But in all cases the big vein is plainly disccrnible, 
even in creatures of insignificant size. 


The sinews of animals have the following properties. 5 
For these also the point of origin is the heart; for the 
heart has sinews within itself in the largest of its three 

30 chambers, and the aorta is a sinew-like vcin; in fact, at its 


' The common iliacs, and their branches. 

2 Probably the anastomoses of the saphenous veins. 

3 Plat. Zim. 77G; P.A. iii. 5. 665? 14. 29; Galen. de Nat. Fac. 
ii. 210 K. 

4 òħiyas Kai ravras ivas. Qy. tpytas, © perforated.’ 

6 Cf. P.A. iii. 4. 666° 17. 
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extremity it is actually a sinew, for it is there no longer 30 
hollow, and is stretched like the sinews where they termi- 
nate at the jointings of the bones. Be it remembered, 
however, that the sinews do not proceed in unbroken 
sequence from one point of origin, as do the blood-vessels. 

For the veins have the shape of the entire body, like 
a sketch of a mannikin;! in such a way that the whole 
frame seems to be filled up with little veins? in attenuated 515° 
subjects—for the space occupied by flesh in fat individuals 
is filled with little veins in thin ones—whereas the sinews 
are distributed about the joints and the flexures of the 
bones. Now, if the sinews were derived in unbroken 5 
sequence from a common point of departure, this continuity 
would be discernible in attenuated specimens. 

In the ham, or the part of the frame brought into full 
play in the effort of leaping, is an important system of 
sinews; and another sinew, a double one, is that called 
‘the tendon’,? and others are those brought into play when 
a great effort of physical strength is required; that is to 
say, the epitonos or back-stay and the shoulder-sinews,* 10 
Other sinews, devoid of specific designation, are situated 
in the region of the flexures of the bones; for all the bones 
that are attached to one another are bound together by 
sinews, and a great quantity of sinews are placed in the 
neighbourhood of all the bones. Only, by the way, in the 


1 See Schneider’s interesting note, vol. iii. p. 28. Hesych. xdvaBor° 
ra úa, epi å rd mpa@roy of mAdorat ròv Knpdv TiÂéaoıv, GOev Kai ol Aenrot 
kat doapxot xavaBat A€yoyrat. Phot. rd mpõrov Evdoy umd trav niaoróv, 
mepi & rov mndov ridevres mAdocovow. Cf. also P. A. ii. 9. 654” 29 
omep yap ol mddrrovres ék mndov Cæov Ü Twos dAdns vypas ovaTdcews 
idiocract röv orepedv rt coparap, 6’ obrw meptmAdrrovat, Tov avToy Tpórov 
n vows 8ednpoupynxey ex táv capxav rò (gov, Thus the technical 
meaning of xavaBos is the rough framework of a statue, but it would 
appear to come to mean the rough outline of the human figure, such 
as children draw upon a wall. Cf. G. A. ii. 6. 743% 2 xa@anep of rovs 
xavaBous ypadovres €v Trois Toixots. 

3 Plin. xi. 89. 

3 Probably the great ligament of the neck, the ‘ligamentum nuchae’. 
Hesych. révwv’ rò ev rq rpaxnàgw ve`pov (cf. Od. iii. 450; Jl. x. 456, &c.). 
Or perhaps the ‘tendo Achillis’, cf. Ruf. Ephes. p. 43 ai mayeiat ex rov 
lyiou éxpuoes, raì ra eis rhv Mrépvay ex Trot pvòs exsudpeva Tévovtes. 

4 énitovos’ cf. émirova, Plat. Tim. 84E. apuaia, cf. Galen, xviii A., 
386 K. The anatomical meaning of the former is unknown; the latter 
is probably the deltoid muscle, the deAroed7s of Galen (I. c.). 
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head there is no sinew; but the head is held together by 
the sutures of the bones. 

Sinew is fissile lengthwise, but crosswise it is not easily 
broken, but admits of a considerable amount of hard tension. 
In connexion with sinews a liquid mucus is developed, 
white and glutinous, and the organ, in fact, is sustained by 
it and appears to be substantially composed of it. Now, 
vein may be submitted to the actual cautery, but sinew, 
when submitted to such action, shrivels up altogether ; and, 
if sinews be cut asunder, the severed parts will not again 


20 cohere.' A feeling of numbness is incidental only to parts 


of the frame where sinew is situated.” 

There is a very extensive system of sinews connected 
severally with the feet, the hands, the ribs, the shoulder- 
blades, the neck, and the arms. 

All animals supplied with blood are furnished with 
sinews ; but in the case of animals that have no flexures to 
their limbs, but are, in fact, destitute of either feet or hands, 


25 the sinews are fine and inconspicuous; and so, as might 


have been anticipated, the sinews in the fish are chiefly 
discernible in connexion with the fin. 


The zzes * (or fibrous connective tissue) are a something 6 
intermediate between sinew and vein. Some of them are 
supplied with fluid, the lymph; and they pass from sinew 


3° to vein and from vein to sinew.* There is another kind of 


ines or fibre that is found in blood, but not in the blood 
of all animals alike. If this fibre be left in the blood, the 
blood will coagulate; if it be removed or extracted, the 
blood is found to be incapable of coagulation. While, 
however, this fibrous matter is found in the blood of the 
great majority of animals, it is not found in all. For 


1 Plin. xi. 88. 

3? yevpa in Ar. are sinews and ligaments, but with these he included 
and confused such nerves as he was acquainted with: cf. Plin. xi. 88 
‘neque ii [nervi] solidantur incisi: mirumque, vulneratis summus 
dolor, praesectis nullus’, 

3 Cf. P.A. ii. 4. 

* The meaning is uncertain. Scal. tr. ‘differunt autem a nervis, 
quantum ad venarum naturam vergunt, et a venis distant quantum ad 
nervorum inclinant rationem °. 
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instance, we fail to find it in the blood of the deer,! the roe, 
the antelope,? and some other animals; and, owing to this 
deficiency of the fibrous tissue, the blood of these animals 
does not coagulate to the extent observed in the blood of 
other animals. The blood of the deer coagulates to about 516° 
the same extent as that of the hare: that is to say, the 
blood in either case coagulates, but not into a stiff or jelly- 
like substance, like the blood of ordinary animals, but only 
into a flaccid consistency like that of milk which is not - 
subjected to the action of rennet. The blood of the 
antelope admits of a firmer consistency in coagulation; for 
in this respect it resembles, or only comes a little short of, 5 
the blood of sheep. Such are the properties of vein, sinew, 
and fibrous tissue. 


7 The bones in animals are all connected with one single 
bone,‘ and are interconnected, like the veins, in one un- 
broken sequence; and there is no instance of a bone 
standing apart by itself. 

In all animals furnished with bones, the spine or back- 10 
bone is the point of origin for the entire osseous system. 
The spine is composed of vertebrae, and it extends from 
the head down to the loins, The vertebrae are all per- 
forated, and, above, the bony portion of the head is 
connected with the topmost vertebrae, and is designated 
the ‘skull’, And the serrated lines on the skull are 
termed ‘sutures’. 

The skull is not formed alike in all animals. In some 15 
animals the skull consists of one single undivided bone, 
as in the case of the dog;° in others it is composite in 
structure, as in man; and in the human species the suture 
is circular in the female, while in the male it is made up 


1H. A. iii. 19. 520 24; P. A. ii. 4. 650% 15; Meteor. iv. 7. 384* 26. 

3 BovBados, cf. P. A. iii. 2. 663% 11; Plin. viii. 15; Opp. Cyn. iii. 
300 ; Strabo, xvii. 3. 4, &c.; identified by Cuvier with Antilope (Alco- 
cephalus) bubalis, of N. Africa. 

3 Cf. Plin. xi. go. Itis said that the blood of animals which have 
been coursed coagulates imperfectly: cf. John Hunters Works, 
i. p- 239; also Hewson’s do., edit. Gulliver, p. 25. 

P. A. ii. 9. 654? 12. 

5 Ael. iv. 40. 
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of three separate sutures, uniting above in three-corner 
fashion ;! and instances have been known of a man’s skull 

ao being devoid of suture altogether. The skull is composed 
not of four bones, but of six; two of these are in the 
region of the ears, small in comparison with the other 
four. From the skull extend the jaws, constituted of bone. 
[Animals in general move the lower jaw; the river- 
crocodile? is the only animal that moves the upper one.] ° 

a5 In the jaws is the tooth-system ; and the teeth are con- 
stituted of bone, and are half-way perforated; and the 
bone in question is the only kind of bone which it is found 
impossible to grave with a graving tool. 

On the upper part of the course of the backbone‘ are 
the collar-bones and the ribs. The chest rests on ribs; and 
these ribs meet together, whereas the others do not; for 

go no animal has bone in the region of the stomach. Then 
come the shoulder-bones, or blade-bones, and the arm- 
bones connected with these, and the bones in the hands 
connected with the bones of the arms. With animals that 
have forelegs, the osseous system of the foreleg resembles 
that of the arm in man. 

35 Below the level of the backbone, after the haunch-bone, 
comes the hip-socket; then the leg-bones, those in the 
thighs and those in the shins, which are termed colenes or 

516° limb-bones, a part of which is the ankle, while a part of the 
same is the so-called ‘plectrum’ in those creatures that 


1 Herod. ix. 83; H. A.i. 7.49152; P.A. ii. 7.653? 1; Ruf. Ephes. 
P. 34. The alleged difference between the male and female skull is 
one of the puzzles of Aristotelian anatomy; I am inclined to think 
(with Harduin, ad Plin. xi. 48) that A. imagined the sutures to cor- 
respond with the partings of the hair, but see Ogle’s note (Paris of 
Anim. p. 168). . 

3 H. A.i. 11. 492” 23; P. A. ii. 17. 660” 26, iv. 11. 691? 25. 

` [ ]A.and W. 

* For the unintelligible reading amd 8€ rìs payews ý Te mepdvy 
(S. mepwvis) dori, I have ventured to substitute vœ è ris pdayews } 
mepaiver, on the lines of xarw 8 7) mepaives in the following sentence. 
m€povn never means a bone in A., and the fibula, which it elsewhere 
means, has no relation to the context. mepaivw, by the way, does not 
necessarily mean /o end, but also to extend, to run its course. 

5 i. e. the upper ones. 6 P. A. ii. 9. 655% 1. 
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have an ankle;! and connected with these bones are the 
bones in the feet. 

Now, with all animals that are supplied with blood and 
furnished with feet, and are at the same time viviparous, 
the bones do not differ greatly one from another, but only 
in the way of relative hardness, softness, or magnitude. 5 
A further difference, by the way, is that in one and the 
same animal certain bones are supplied with marrow, while 
others are destitute of it. Some animals might on casual 
observation appear to have no marrow whatsoever in their 
bones: as is the case with the lion,? owing to his having 
* marrow only in small amount, poor and thin, and in very 
few bones ; for marrow is found in his thigh and arm-bones. 
The bones of the lion are exceptionally hard; so hard, in 10 
fact, that if they are rubbed hard against one another they 
emit sparks like flint-stones, The dolphin has bones, and 
not fish-spine. 

Of the other animals supplied with blood, some differ 
but little, as is the case with birds; others have systems 
analogous,* as fishes; for viviparous fishes, such as the 15 
cartilaginous species, are gristle-spined,° while the ovipara 
have a spine which corresponds to the backbone in quadru- 
peds. This exceptional property has been observed in 
fishes, that in some of them there are found delicate spines 
scattered here and there throughout the fleshy parts. The 
serpent is similarly constructed to the fish; in other words, 
his backbone is spinous. With oviparous quadrupeds, the 
skeleton of the larger ones is more or less osseous; of the 


w 


(e) 


1 The passage is obscure. mAnxrpa here can scarcely be the spurs 
of birds, imasmuch as in these an ankle is never mentioned. Hesych. 
indicates another meaning: mAnxrpov’ Kai rò pépos Kad ô ù) Kepady toù 
pnpoù ty KotvAn mpcomeAd(e, kat dia Tò merànyÂat ròv pnpdv. To this 
Schneider adds (iii. p. 143) ‘Videtur intelligi hic ó fw xúvðvňos, dv čvioć 
pası rõv idtwray dorpdyadoy mpocayopever Oat, ut ait Rufus, p. 70’. 

* P.A. ii. 6. 651% 37, 9. 655% 14; Plin. xi. 86; Antig. Mirab. 80; 
Herod. iv. §3; Ael. iv. 34. 

3 sc. in regard to their osseous systems from the above-mentioned 
animals. 

* sc. rather than similar. 

5 P. A. ii. 9. 655% 24 vyporepay re yap avayxaioy abrap etvar Thy Kivnow. 

* Ibid. 655% 21 mAnv rois Alay peyaAdots* rouras 8, de drep Kai Trois (wo- 
roKas, mpos Thy ioxùy laxuporepwy Cet Tay oTEpEewparoy. 
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smaller ones, more or less spinous. But all sanguineous 
animals have a backbone of either one kind or other : that 
is, composed either of bone or of spine. 
The other portions of the skeleton are found in some 
animals and not found in others, but the presence or the 
25 absence of this and that part carries with it, as a matter of 
course, the presence or the absence of the bones or the 
. Spines corresponding to this or that part. For animals 
that are destitute of arms and legs cannot be furnished 
with limb-bones: and in like manner with animals that 
have the same parts, but yet have them unlike in form ; for 
in these animals the corresponding bones differ from one 
another in the way of relative excess or relative defect, or 
. in the way of analogy taking the place of identity. So 
30 much for the osseous or spinous systems in animals. 


Gristle! is of the same nature as bone, but differs from it 8 
in the way of relative excess or relative defect. And just 
like bone, cartilage also, if cut, docs not grow again. In 

_terrestrial viviparous sanguinea the gristle formations are 
3s unperforated, and there is no marrow in them as there 
is in bones; in the selachia, however—for, be it observed, 
517° they are gristle-spined—there is found [in the case of the 
flat. species],2 in the region of the backbone, a gristle-like 
substance analogous to bone, and in this gristle-like sub- 
stance there is a liquid resembling marrow.” In viviparous 
animals furnished with feet, gristle formations are found in 
the region of the ears, in the nostrils, and around certain 

5 extremitics of the bones. 


Furthermore, there are parts of other kinds, neither 9 
identical with, nor altogether diverse from, the parts above 
enumerated: such as nails, hooves, claws, and horns; and 
also, by the way, beaks, such as birds are furnished with— 
all in the several animals that are furnished therewithal. 

10 All these parts are flexible and fissile; but bone is neither 
flexible nor fissile, but frangible. 


1 P. A. ii. 9. 6558 32; Plin. xi. 87. 
2 Manifestly corrupt: Schn. cj. év rois mpavéct. 
8 P. A. ii. 6. 652% 13. 
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And the colours of horns and nails and claw and hoof 
follow the colour of the skin and the hair. For according 
as the skin of an animal is black, or white, or of medium 
hue, so are the horns, the claws, or the hooves, as the case 15 
may be, of hue to match. And it is the same with nails. 
The teeth, however, follow after the bones. Thus in black 
men, such as the Aethiopians and the like, the teeth and 
bones are white, but the nails are black, like the whole 
of the skin. 20 

Horns in general are hollow at their point of attachment 
to the bone which juts out from the head inside the horn, 
but they have a solid portion at the tip, and they are 
simple and undivided in structure. In the case of the stag 
alone of all animals the horns are solid throughout,? and 
ramify into branches (or antlers). And, whereas no other 
animal is known to shed its horns, the deer sheds its horns 25 
annually, unless it has been castrated ; and with regard to 
the effects of castration in animals we shall have much to 
say hereafter. Horns attach rather to the skin than to the 
bone; which will account for the fact that there are found 
in Phrygia and elsewhere cattle that can move their horns 
as freely as their ears.* 

Of animals furnished with nails—and, by the way, all 30 
animals have nails that have toes, and toes that have feet, 
except the elephant ; and the elephant has toes undivided 
and slightly articulated, but has no nails whatsoever 5—of 
animals furnished with nails, some are straight-nailed, like 
man ; others are crooked-nailed, as the lion among animals 517° 
that walk, and the eagle among animals that fly. 


1 Cf. G. A. ii. 6. 745% 22; v. 4. 784" 42, 5. 785” 3. 

? H. A. ii. 1. 500° 6; P.A. iii. 2. 663" 12; Plin. xi. 45. 

s H, A. ix. 50. 631. 

* Opp. Cyn. ii. 94 felvn Ò’ ev xepdeoot Gvots xeivotot réruKra’ ov yap rot 
Kpatepnjow vmép xeshadjat memnye, kNivovat è Képata kai ayxAivovo’ éxarepbe. 
Antig. lxxxi; Ael. ii. 20, xvi. 33; Plin. xi. 45; of certain Aethiopian 
cattle, Ael xvii. 45, Diod. Sic. i. 201, Agatharch, a. Phot. p. 1363. 
Schn. quotes (p. 147) from Lobus, Descr. de l’ Abyssinie, i. p. 88 ‘ ceux- 
la n’ont point de cornes, ou s’ils en ont, elles sont si molles et si 
flexibles qu’elles leur pendent comme des bras rompus’; and refers 
also to Beckmann, Litteratur der ältesten Reisebeschreibungen, i. p. 566. 
Similar cattle are known from Madagascar; cf. Flacourt, Hist. de 
la grande île Madagascar, 1661. 

H. A. it. 1. 497° 23, &c. 
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The following are the properties of hair and of parts 10 
analogous to hair, and of skin or hide. All viviparous 
animals furnished with feet have hair;! all oviparous 

5 animals furnished with feet have horn-like tessellates ; 
fishes, and fishes only, have scales—that is, such oviparous 
fishes as have the crumbling egg or roe. For of the lanky 
fishes, the conger has no such egg, nor the muraena, and 
the eel has no egg at all.? 

The hair differs in the way of thickness and fineness,’ and 
of length, according to the locality of the part in which 

10 it is found, and according to the quality of skin or hide on 
which it grows. For, as a general rule, the thicker the 
hide, the harder and the thicker is the hair; and the hair 
is inclined to grow in abundance and to a great length in 
localities of the bodies hollow and moist, if the localities 
be fitted for the growth of hair at all. The facts are 
similar in the case of animals whether coated with scales 

1s or with tessellates. With soft-haired animals the hair gets 
harder with good feeding, and with hard-haired or bristly 
animals it gets softer and scantier from the same cause. 
Hair differs in quality also according to the relative heat 
or warmth of the locality: just as the hair in man is hard in 

30 Warm places and soft in cold ones. Again, straight hair is 

inclined to be soft, and curly hair to be bristly. 


Hair is naturally fissile, and in this respect it differs in II 
degree in diverse animals. In some animals the hair goes 
on gradually hardening into bristle until it no longer re- 

25 sembles hair but spine, as in the case of the hedgehog.‘ 
And in like manner with the nails; for in some animals 
the nail differs as regards solidity in no way from bone. 

Of all animals man has the most delicate skin: that 
is, if we take into consideration his relative size. In the 
skin or hide of all animals there is a mucous liquid, scanty 
in some animals and plentiful in others, as, for instance, in 

30 the hide of the ox; for men manufacture glue out of it. 


| Plin. xi. 94. 

2 H.A. vi. 13. 567° 20, 16. 570% 3, &c. 3 G. A. v. 3. 782° 1. 
+ H.A. i. 6. 490? n G. A. V. 3. 781” 33. 

8 G. A. v. 5. 785" 8 
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(And, by the way, in some cases glue is manufactured from 
fishes also.) The skin, when cut, is in itself devoid of 
sensation ;! and this is especially the case with the skin on 
the head, owing to there being no flesh between it and the 
skull. And wherever the skin is quite by itself, if it be cut 518° 
asunder, it does not grow together again, as is seen in the 
thin part of the jaw in the prepuce, and the eyelid.’ In 
all animals the skin is one of the parts that extends con- 
tinuous and unbroken,‘ and it comes to a stop only where 
the natural ducts pour out their contents,° and at the mouth 
and nails. 

All sanguineous animals, then, have skin; but not all 5 
such animals have hair, save only under the circumstances 
described above. The hair changes its colour’ as animals 
grow old, and in man it turns white or grey. With 
animals, in general, the change takes place, but not very 
obviously, or not so obviously as in the case of the horse.® 
Hair turns grey from the point backwards to the roots. 
But, in the majority of cases, grey hairs are white from the 10 
beginning ; and this is a proof that greyness of hair does 
not, as some believe to be the case, imply withering or 
decrepitude, for no part is brought into existence in a 
withered or decrepit condition. 

In the eruptive malady called the white-sickness all the 
hairs get grey; and instances have been known where 
the hair became grey while the patients were ill of the 
malady, whereas the grey hairs shed off and black ones 
replaced them on their recovery. [Hair is more apt to 1g 
turn grey when it is kept covered than when exposed 
to the action of the outer air.]?_ In men, the hair over the 
temples is the first to turn grey,'!’ and the hair in the front 


: , D-4. ii. 10. 656» 6. 
i. e. the cheek. 3 H. A. i. 13. 493° 27. 
bath is to say, the skin forms a connected system as do the blood- 
vessels, but not the sinews: vide supra. 
° éfxpdfovras : cf. P. A. iii. 14. 6755 20. A. and W. cj. 7 ra xara 
vow mepirropata éxxwpifovrat 


¢ H.A.i. 6. 490° 26; cf. ii. 1. ane 1G 


7G. A. Vv. 3-6; de Coloribus, 5, 6 8 Probl. x. 63. 898° 31. 
° G.A. V. 5. 785° II. 10 [ J) Dittm. 
Cf. Ar. Eg. 520. 
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grows grey sooner than the hair at the back ; and the hair 
on the pubes is the last to change colour. 

Some hairs are congenital, others grow after the maturity 
of the animal ; but this occurs in man only. The congenital 

20 hairs are on the head, the eyelids, and the eyebrows; of 
the later growths the hairs on the pubes are the first to 
come, then those under the armpits, and, thirdly, those on 
the chin; for, singularly enough, the regions where con- 
genital growths and the subsequent growths are found are 
equal in number. The hair on the head grows scanty and 

25 sheds out to a greater extent and sooner than all the rest. 
But this remark applies only to hair in front; for no man 
ever gets bald at the back of his head. Smoothness on the 
top of the head is termed ‘baldness’, but smoothness on 
the eyebrows is denoted by a spccial term which means 
‘forehead-baldness’; and neither of these conditions of 
baldness supervenes in a man until he shall have come 

30 under the influence of sexual passion. For no boy ever 
gets bald, no woman, and no castrated man. In fact, if 
a man be castrated before reaching puberty, the later 
growths of hair never come at all; and, if the operation 
take place subsequently, the after-growths, and these only, 
shed off; or, rather, two of the growths shed off, but not 
that on the pubes. 

Women do not grow hairs on the chin; except that a 
scanty beard grows on some women after the monthly 
courses have stopped; and a similar phenomenon ts observed 

35 at times in priestesses in Caria, but these cases are looked 
upon as portentous with regard to coming events. The 
518° other after-growths are found in women, but more scanty 
and sparse. Men and women are at times born consti- 
tutionally and congenitally incapable of the after-growths ; 
and individuals that are destitute even of the growth upon 

the pubes are constitutionally impotent. 

Hair as a rule grows more or less in length as the wearer 


1 77, A. ix. 50. 6315 31; G.A. v. 3. 784% 4; Probl. x. 57. 897” 23; 
Hippocr. APA. vi. 28 (iv. p. 571 L, iii. p. 753 K); Porph. de Abst. p. 233; 
Plin. xi. 7.47; Antig. H. M. 109, 118. 

2 Herod. i. 175, vill. 104. 
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grows in age; chiefly the hair on the head, then that in the 5 
beard, and fine hair grows longest of all. With some 
people as they grow old the eyebrows grow thicker,' to 
such an extent that they have to be cut off; and this 
growth is owing to the fact that the eyebrows are situated 
at a conjuncture of bones, and these bones, as age comes 
on, draw apart and exude a gradual increase of moisture 
or rheum. The eyelashes do not grow in size, but they 10 
` shed when the wearer comes first under the influence of 
sexual feelings, and shed all the quicker as this influence 
is the more powerful; and these are the last hairs to 
grow grey. 

Hairs if plucked out before maturity grow again; but 
they do not grow again if plucked out afterwards. Every 
hair is supplied with a mucous moisture at its root, and 
immediately after being plucked out it can lift light articles 
if it touch them with this mucus. 15 

Animals that admit of diversity of colour in the hair 
admit of a similar diversity to start with in the skin and in 
the cuticle of the tongue.? 

In some cases among men the upper lip and the chin is 
thickly covered with hair, and in other cases these parts 
are smooth and the cheeks are hairy; and, by the way, 
smooth-chinned men are less inclined than bearded men 20 
to baldness. 

The hair is inclined to grow in certain diseases, especially 
in consumption, and in old age, and after death;* and 
under these circumstances the hair hardens concomitantly 
with its growth, and the same duplicate phenomenon is 
observable in respect of the nails. 

In the case of men of strong sexual passions the con- 
genital hairs shed the sooner, while the hairs of the after- 25 


1 P.A. iii. 15. 658 20. 

2 H.A. vi. 19. 574% 5; G.A. v. 6. 7868 21. Cf. Verg. G. iii. 387 
‘Illum autem, quamvis aries sit candidus ipse, Nigra subest udo 
tantum cui lingua palato, Reice, ne maculis infuscet vellera pullis 
Nascentum’. Cf. Plin. viii. 72; Colum. vii. 3; Geopon. xviii. 6. 

3 Synes. in Calvitii laude, p. 79 rovro yap vrò ray év Alyunty Oepa- 
mevrõv eis mávras SiateOpvAnrat, kaí Tis €v xp@ Koupias droĝavav eis véwTa 
xkóuņy kat maywva Babiy veyre. Cf. also Arnob. v. p. 166; Tertull, de 
Anim. c. 51 (cit. J. G. S.). 
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growths are the quicker to come. When men are afflicted 
with varicose veins! they are less inclined to take on bald- 
ness ; and if they be bald when they become thus afflicted, 
they have a tendency to get their hair again. 


If a hair be cut, it does not grow at the point of section; 


but it gets longer by growing upward from below. In 
fishes the scales grow harder and thicker with age,? and 


30 when the animal gets emaciated or is growing old the 


scales grow harder. In quadrupeds as they grow old the 
hair in some and the wool in others gets deeper but 
scantier in amount: and the hooves or claws get larger 
in size; and the same is the case with the beaks of birds. 


35 The claws also increase in size, as do also the nails. 


519° 


With regard to winged animals, such as birds, no 12 


creature is liable to change of colour by reason of age, 
excepting the crane.2 The wings of this bird are ash- 
coloured at first, but as it grows old the wings get black. 
Again, owing to special climatic influences, as when un- 
usual frost prevails, a change is sometimes observed to 
take place in birds whose plumage is of one uniform 


5 colour ;4 thus, birds that have dusky or downright black 


10 


plumage turn white or grey, as the raven, the sparrow, and 
the swallow; but no case has ever yet been known of 
a change of colour from white to black. [Further, most 
birds change the colour of their plumage at different 
seasons of the year, so much so that a man ignorant of 
their habits might be mistaken as to their identity. | 


Some animals change the colour of their hair with 


a change in their drinking-water, for in some countries 
the same species of animal is found white in one district 
and black in another. And in regard to the commerce of 
the sexes, water in many places is of such peculiar quality 
that rams, if they have intercourse with the female after 
drinking it, beget black lambs, as is the case with the water 


1 tkia® cf. Poll. iv. 196 Kipaos N xptkos, ofSnpa prc Baov Tepi kynpas, modes 


meOtov, emtyaoTptov, unpors, ba xov, ee Ôe xat ifia, 


2G. A. v. 3. 783° 6. G. A. v. 5. 785° 21; Plin. x. 42. 
* Cf. de Coloribus, passim. 6G. A. v. 6. 786% 29. 
¢ Probl. x. 7. 891" 13; Plin. viii. 72; Varro, R. R. ii. 2. 
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of the Psychrus (so-called from its coldness), a river in the 
district of Assyritis in the Chalcidic Peninsula, on the coast 
of Thrace; and in Antandria there are two rivers of which 
one makes the lambs white and the other black.! The 
river Scamander also has the reputation of making lambs 
yellow, and that is the reason, they say, why Homer 
designates it the ‘ Yellow River’.” 

Animals as a general rule have no hair on their internal 
surfaces, and, in regard to their extremities, they have hair 
on the upper, but not on the lower side. 

The hare, or dasypod, is the only animal known to have 
hair inside its mouth and underneath its feet.’ Further, 
the so-called mouse-whale * instead of teeth has hairs in its 
mouth resembling pigs’ bristles. 

Hairs after being cut grow at the bottom but not at 
the top; if feathers be cut off, they grow neither at top 
nor bottom, but shed and fall out. Further, the bee’s wing 
will not grow again after being plucked off, nor will the 
wing of any creature that has undivided wings. Neither 
will the sting grow again if the bee lose it, but the creature 
will die of the loss.’ 


In all sanguineous animals membranes are found. And 
membrane ® resembles a thin close-textured skin, but its 
qualities are different, as it admits neither of cleavage nor 
of extension. Membrane envelops each one of the bones 
and each one of the viscera, both in the larger and the 


519° 


I5 


20 


25 


30 


smaller animals; though in the smaller animals the mem- 519° 


branes are indiscernible from their extreme tenuity and 
minuteness. The largest of all the membranes are the two 
that surround the brain,’ and of these two the one that 
lines the bony skull is stronger and thicker than the one 


1 , Antig. H. M. 78 (84); Ael. yii. 21I. 

* Il, xx. 74. 3 G. A. iv. 5. 774° 353 Plin. xi. 94. 

‘ Plin. xi. 62. I have little doubt that the pvaroxnros or pus TO KNTOS 
was originally the puoraxdcnros, the ‘moustache-whale’, On the 
fabulous stories of the whale-mouse see Plin. ix. 88; Plut. Sol. Anim. 
p. 980 ; Opp. Hal. v. 71; Ael. iii. 13; Claudian. Eutrop. ii. 425. 

6 Plin. xi. 19; Æ. A. ix. 40. 626° 17 ; Verg. G. iv. 237. 
èe P. A. iii. 11. 673° 5. H. A. i. 16. 494? 29. 
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that envelops the brain;! next in order of magnitude 
comes the membrane that encloses the heart. If mem- 
5 brane be bared and cut asunder it will not grow together 
again, and the bone thus stripped of its membrane 
mortifies. 


The omentum? or caul, by the way, is membrane. All 14 
sanguineous animals are furnished with this organ; but in 
some animals the organ is supplied with fat, and in others 
it is devoid of it. The omentum has both its starting-point 

to and its attachment, with ambidental vivipara, in the centre 
of the stomach, where the stomach has a kind of suture; 
in non-ambidental vivipara it has its starting-point and 
attachment in the chief of the ruminating stomachs. 


The bladder also is of the nature of membrane, but of 15 
membrane peculiar in kind, for it is extensile. The organ 
is not common to all animals, but, while it is found in all 

15 the vivipara, the tortoise * is the only oviparous animal that 
is furnished therewithal. The bladder, like ordinary mem- 
brane, if cut asunder will not grow together again, unless 
the section be just at the commencement of the urethra: 
except indeed in very rare cases, for instances of healing 
have been known to occur. After death, the organ passes 
no liquid excretion; but in life, in addition to the normal 
liquid excretion, it passes at times dry excretion also, 
which turns into stones in the case of sufferers from that 

20 malady. Indeed,instances have been known of concretions 
in the bladder so shaped as closely to resemble cockle- 
shells. 

Such are the properties, then, of vein, sinew and skin, of 
fibre and membrane, of hair, nail, claw and hoof, of horns, 
of teeth, of beak, of gristle, of bones, and of parts that are 

25 analogous to any of the parts here enumerated. 


1 The dura mater and pia mater. 

2 P.A. iv. 3.677% 14; Plin. xi. 80. 

3 Cf. Cuvier, Leçons d’anat. comp. iv. pp. 87, 89. Inthe P. A. the 
terms povoxottta and modvxotkta correspond to what are here called 
rà appwdovra (wordka and ra py aypwdovra. 


* H. A. ii, 16. 506 27; P. A. iii. 8. 671° 313 Plin. xi. 83. - 
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16 Flesh’ and that which is by nature akin to it in san- 
guineous animals, is in all cases situated in between the 
skin and the bone, or the substance analogous to bone; for 
just as spine is a counterpart of bone, so is the flesh-like 
substance of animals that are constructed on a spinous 
system the counterpart of the flesh of animals constructed 30 
on an osseous one. 

Flesh can be divided asunder in any direction, not 
lengthwise only as is the case with sinew and vein. When 
animals are subjected to emaciation the flesh disappears, 
and the creatures become a mass of veins and fibres ;? 
when they are over fed, fat takes the place of flesh.’ 
Where the flesh is abundant in an animal, its veins are 520% 
somewhat small and the blood abnormally red ; the viscera 
also and the stomach are diminutive ; whereas with animals 
whose veins are large the blood is somewhat black, the 
viscera and the stomach are large, and the flesh is some- 
what scanty. And animals with small stomachs are 
disposed to take on flesh. 5 


17 Again, fat and suet differ from one another.* Suet is 
frangible in all directions and congeals if subjected to 
extreme cold, whereas fat can melt but cannot freeze or 
congeal ; and soups made of the flesh of animals supplied 
with fat do not congeal or coagulate, as is found with 10 
horse-flesh and pork; but soups made from the flesh of 
animals supplied with suet do coagulate, as is seen with 
mutton and goat’s flesh. Further, fat and suet differ as to 
their localities: for fat is found between the skin and flesh, 
but suet is found only at the limit of the fleshy parts. 
Also, in animals supplied with fat the omentum or caul is 
supplied with fat, and it is supplied with suet in animals 
supplied with suet. Moreover, ambidental animals are 15 
supplied with fat, and non-ambidentals with suet. 

Of the viscera the liver in some animals becomes fatty, 
as, among fishes, is the case with the selachia, by the 

1 P, A. ii. 8. 2H. A. iii. 5. 515? 1. 

3 G. A. i. 18. 726% 6 fore yàp Kai 7 mpe) mepirrwpa be eùßociav 


úytewwóv. 
* P.A. ii. 5; Plin. xi, 85. 
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melting of whose livers an oil is manufactured. These 
cartilaginous fish themselves have no free fat at all in 

20 connexion with the flesh or with the stomach. The suet 
in fish is fatty, and does not solidify or congeal. All 
animals are furnished with fat, either intermingled with 
their flesh, or apart. Such as have no free or separate fat 
are less fat than others in stomach and omentum, as the 
eel; for it has only a scanty supply of suet about the 

ag omentum. Most animals takc on fat in the belly, especially 
such animals as are little in motion. 

The brains of animals supplied with fat are oily, as in 
the pig ; of animals supplied with suet, parched and dry.! 
But it is about the kidneys? more than any other viscera 
that animals are inclined to take on fat; and the right 
kidney is always less supplied with fat than the left kidney, 

30 and, be the two kidneys ever so fat, there is always a space 
devoid of fat in between the two. Animals supplied with 
suet are specially apt to have it about the kidneys, and 
especially the sheep; for this animal is apt to die from its 
kidneys being entirely enveloped. Fat or suet about the 
kidney is superinduced by overfeeding, as is found at 

520° Leontini in Sicily; and consequently in this district they 
defer driving out sheep to pasture until the day is well on, 
with the view of limiting their food by curtailment of the 
hours of pasture. 


The part around the pupil of the eye is fatty 3 in all 18 
animals, and this part resembles suet in all animals that 
5 possess such a part and that are not furnished with hard 
eyes.* 
Fat animals, whether male or female, are more or less 
unfitted for breeding purposes.” Animals are disposed to 


1 The corresponding statement in the P. 4. is of the marrow, not of 
the brain. 

3 P.A. iii. 9. 672? 2; Plin. xi. 81. 

8 viov is A. and W.’s emendation for xowdy; cf. de Sensu, 2. 438% 20 
kal TO AcuKay Tov Guparos év Tois Exovelw aipa Toy kat AuTapov: Cf. also 
H.A. iv. 8. 533° 9 (lect. dub.) tiv Kad. kópnv Kai rò KUKA@ miov, and 
Plin. xi. 85; it is inserted by Dittm. after 6¢:@adpois. Scotus tr. ‘ quod 
prope pupillam oculi est, in omnibus animalibus est multi sebi’. 

* i.e. like the crab. 

6 G.A. i. 18. 726% 3; Plin. Z¢., &c. 
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take on fat more when old than when young, and especially 
when they have attained their full breadth and their full 
length and are beginning to grow depth-ways., 


19 And now to proceed to the consideration of the blood. 10 
In sanguineous animals blood is the most universal and the 
most indispensable part ; and it is not an acquired or adven- 
titious part, but it is a consubstantial part of all animals 
that are not corrupt or moribund.! Al! blood is contained 
in a vascular system, to wit, the veins, and is found nowhere 
else, excepting in the heart. Blood is not sensitive to touch r5 
in any animal, any more than the excretions of the stomach; 
and the case is similar with the brain and the marrow. 
When flesh is lacerated, blood exudes, if the animal be 
alive and unless the flesh be gangrened. Blood ina healthy 
condition is naturally sweet to the taste, and red in colour; 20 
blood that deteriorates from natural decay or from disease 

more or less black. Blood at its best, before it under- 
goes deterioration from either natural decay or from disease, 
is neither very thick nor very thin. In the living animal it 
is always liquid and warm, but, on issuing from the body, 
it coagulates in all cases except in the case of the deer, the 
roe, and the like animals; for, as a general rule, blood 
coagulates unless the fibres be extracted.* Bull’s blood is 
the quickest to coagulate.’ 

Animals that are internally and externally viviparous 
are more abundantly supplied with blood than the san- 
guineous ovipara. Animals that are in good condition, 
either from natural causes or from their health having been 30 
attended to, have the blood neither too abundant —as 
creatures just after drinking have the liquid inside them in 
abundance—nor again very scanty, as is the case with 
animals when exceedingly fat. For animals in this con- 
dition have pure blood, but very little of it, and the fatter 


Y 


5 


1 Plin. xi. go. 3 P.A. ii. 3. 650° 4. 
3 P. A. iv. 2. 6775 20. * Cf. 515° 34. 
5 P. A. ii. 4. 651° I. 
tA 

a 
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an animal gets the less becomes its supply of blood ; for 
whatsoever is fat is destitute of blood. 
sar* A fat substance is incorruptible, but blood and all things 
containing it corrupt rapidly, and this property characterizes 
especially all parts connected with the bones. Blood is 
finest and purest in man; and thickest and blackest in the 
bull and the ass, of all vivipara.! In the lower and the 
s higher parts of the body blood is thicker and blacker than 
in the central parts.? 

Blood beats or palpitates in the veins of all animals alike 
all over their bodies, and blood is the only liquid that 
permeates the entire frames of living animals, without 
exception and at all times, as long as life lasts. Blood is 
developed first of all in the heart of animals? before the 

10 body * is differentiated as a whole. If blood be removed 
or if it escape in any considerable quantity, animals fall 
into a faint or swoon; if it be removed or if it escape in an 
exceedingly large quantity they die. If the blood get 
exceedingly liquid, animals fall sick; for the blood then 
turns into something like ichor, or a liquid so thin that 
it at times has been known to exude through the pores like 
sweat. In some cases blood, when issuing from the veins, 

15 does not coagulate at all, or only here and there. Whilst 
animals are sleeping the blood is less abundantly supplied 
near the exterior surfaces, so that, if the sleeping creature 
be pricked with a pin, the blood does not issue as copiously 
as it would if the creature were awake. Blood is developed 
out of ichor by coction, and fat in like manner out of blood. 
If the blood get diseased, haemorrhoids may ensue in the 
nostril or at the anus, or the veins may become varicose. 

20 Blood, if it corrupt in the body, has a tendency to turn 
into pus, and pus may turn into a solid concretion. 

Blood in the female differs from that in the male, for, 
supposing the male and female to be on a par as regards 
age and general health, the blood in the female is thicker 
and blacker than in the male ; and with the female there is 


1 Plin. xi. go. 2 Cf. P. A. ii. 2. 647° 34. 
3 P. A. ii. 4. 666°% 7, © 24, &c. t sc. of the embryo. 
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a comparative superabundance of it in the interior. Of all 25 
female animals the female in man is the most richly supplied 
with blood,' and of all female animals the menstruous dis- 
charges are the most copious in woman.? The blood of 
these discharges under disease turns into flux. Apart from 
the menstrual discharges, the female in the human species 
is less subject to diseases of the blood than the male. 

Women are seldom afflicted with varicose veins, with 
haemorrhoids, or with bleeding at the nose, and, if any of 30 
these maladies supervene, the menses are imperfectly 
discharged.’ 

Blood differs in quantity ad appearance according to 
age; in very young animals it resembles ichor and is 
abundant, in the old it is thick and black and scarce, and 
in middle-aged animals its qualities are intermediate. In 
old animals the blood coagulates rapidly, even blood at the 521° 
surface of the body ; but this is not the case with young 
animals. Ichor is, in fact, nothing else but unconcocted 
blood : either blood that has not yet been concocted, or 
that has become fluid again. 


20 We now proceed to discuss the properties of marrow ; 4 
for this is one of the liquids found in certain sanguineous 5 
animals. All the natural liquids of the body are contained 
in vessels: as blood in veins, marrow in bones [and other 
moistures in membranous structures of the skin or gut].° 

In young animals the marrow is exceedingly sanguineous, 
but, as animals grow old, it becomes fatty in animals supplied 
with fat, and suet-like in animals with suet. All bones, 10 
however, are not supplied with marrow, but only the hollow 
ones, and not all of these. For of the bones in the lion 
some contain no marrow at all, and some are only scantily 
supplied therewith ; and that accounts, as was previously 
observed,® for the statement made by certain writers that 
the lion is marrowless. In the bones of pigs it is found in 15 


1 G. A. iv. 1. 765° 18. 2 Cf. G. A. 1. 19, &e. 
> Cf. H. A. vii. 11. 587° 33 ; G. A. i. 19. 727® 12, &c. 

4 P.A. il. 6; Plin. xi. 86. 5 del. A. and W., Dittm. 
€ Cf. 516> 7. 
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small quantities; and in the bones of certain animals of this 
species it is not found at all. 

These liquids, then, are nearly always congenital in 
animals, but milk and sperm come at a later time. Of 
these latter, that which, whensoever it is present, is secreted 
in all cases ready-made, is the milk ;! sperm, on the other 

20 hand, is not secreted out in all cases, but in some only, as 
in the case of what are designated ¢hori in fishes.” 

Whatever animals have milk, have it in their breasts.’ 
All animals have breasts that are internally and externally 
viviparous, as for instance all animals that have hair, as man 
and the horse ; and the cetaceans, as the dolphin, the por- 
poise,* and the whale—for these animals have breasts and 

as are supplied with milk. Animals that are oviparous or only 
externally viviparous have neither breasts nor milk, as the 
fish and the bird.’ 

All milk is composed of a watery serum called ‘ whey ’, 
and a consistent substance called curd (or cheese); and the 
thicker the milk, the more abundant the curd. The milk, 
then, of non-ambidentals coagulates,* and that is why cheese 

30 is made of the milk of such animals under domestication ; but 
the milk of ambidentals does not coagulate, nor their fat 
either, and the milk is thin and sweet. Now the camel’s milk 
is the thinnest, and that of the human species next after it, 
and that of the ass next again, but cow’s milk is the thickest. 
Milk does not coagulate under the influence of cold, but 


1 yada mereppeévov aipa ear, G. A. iv. 8. 777% 7. 

? The passage is difficult, and the text not above suspicion. I accept 
Schneider’s interpretation (Cur. post. vol. iv. p. 333), Quemadmodum 
lac paratum et in mammis collectum adest, ita semen collectum et 
paratum ad coitum non adest in animalibus aut vase aliquo, velut lac 
mammis, continetur, praeter genus piscium in quo of ĝopoi qui appel- 
lantur cum mammis feminarum comparari possunt.’ Cf. G.A. 1. 5. 
717? 23 črti Öè rois ye Toùs Gpyes Exovow Ew dia THs Kunoews Oeppawvo- 
évov Tov aidoiov, mpoépxerar TO onéppa ovvaâporoĝév, adr’ oy ws Erotpoy 
by evOis Oryotow, onep Tois iydvow. Ibid. i. 6. 7188 5 (de coitu 
piscium) ovxovy bet €v ro cvvdvacpe mérrey TÒ oréppa alToY, Gomep Ta 
meCa kal Cwordxa, AAN ùro rhs Gpas TÒ omepna merropevoy aOpooy čyovow 
ore pny ev TO Ocyyavery addAnAwy orev, GAG TpoierOat nemeupevov. 

3 é 8€ paorés Umodoyn ka domep ayyeióv esri yadaxros, P. A. iv. II. 
692" II. 

* paoxawa, em. Karsch: porn, MSS. and edd. Cf. vi. 12. 566” 9. 

5 P. A. iv. 11. 692% 10, 6 Plin. xi. 96. 
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rather runs to whey; but under the influence of heat it 
coagulates and thickens! As a general rule milk. only 
comes to animals in pregnancy. When the animal is preg- 
nant milk is found, but for a while it is unfit for use,? and 
then after an interval of usefulness it becomes unfit for use 
again. In the case of female animals not pregnant a small 
quantity of milk has been procured by the employment of 
special food, and cases have been actually known where 
women advanced in years on being submitted to the 
process of milking have produced milk, and in some cases 
have produced it in sufficient quantities to enable them to 
suckle an infant. 

The people that live on and about Mount Oeta take 
such she-goats as decline the male and rub their udders 
hard with nettles to cause an irritation amounting to pain; 
hereupon they milk the animals, procuring at first a liquid 
resembling blood, then a liquid mixed with purulent 
matter, and eventually milk, as freely as from females 
submitting to the male. 

As a general rule, milk is not found in the male of man 
or of any other animal, though from time to time it has 
been found in a male; for instance, once in Lemnos a 
he-goat was milked by its dugs (for it has, by the way, two 
dugs close to the penis), and was milked to such effect that 
cheese was made of the produce, and the same phenomenon 
was repeated in a male of its own begetting.* Such occur- 
rences, however, are regarded as supernatural and fraught 


522% 


5 


with omen as to futurity, and in point of fact when the. 


Lemnian owner of the animal inquired of the oracle, the 
god informed him that the portent foreshadowed the acqui- 
sition of a fortune. With some men, after puberty, milk 


* Galen, vi. 694 K; Plin. Z c Cf. G. A. iv. 4. 772% 22. 

3 This first milk, and not (as L. and S. have it) the mveria of 522> 3, 
is known as ‘beestings’, lat. colostra: cf. Plin. xxviii. 33 ‘est autem 
colostra prima a partu spongiosa densitas lactis’, also ibid. xi. 96; 
Martial. xiii, 38 ‘Surripuit pastor quae nondum stantibus haedis, 
De primo matrum lacte colostra damus’. See also Colum. vii. 3; 
Antig. Mirad. 26. 

* Cf. Antig. Mirad. 26. The phenomenon has been reobserved ; 
cf. Beckmann 7# /oc, Antig. ‘Quid quod in vicinia nostra vidimus 
olim hircum, qui magno cum lucro quotidie mulgebatur atque dux erat 
et maritus caprarum ’. 
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ao can be produced by squeezing the breasts ; cases have been 
known where on their being subjected toa prolonged milking 
process a considerable quantity of milk has been educed. 

In milk there is a fatty element, which in clotted milk 
gets to resemble oil! Goat’s milk is mixed with sheep’s 
milk in Sicily, and wherever sheep’s milk is abundant.? 
The best milk for clotting is not only that where the cheese 
is most abundant, but that also where the cheese is driest.® 

25 Nowsome animals produce not only enough milk to rear 
their young, but a superfluous amount for general use, for 
cheese-making and for storage. This is especially the case 
with the sheep and the goat, and next in degree with the 
cow. Mare’s milk, by the way, and milk of the she-ass are 
mixed in with Phrygian cheese. And there is more cheese 
in cow’s milk than in goat’s milk ; for graziers tell us that 

30 from nine gallons of goat’s milk they can get nineteen 
cheeses at an obol apiece, and from the same amount of 
cow’s milk, thirty. Other animals give only enough of milk 
to rear their young withal, and no superfluous amount and 
none fitted for cheese-making, as is the case with all animals 

522” that have more than two breasts or dugs ; for with none 
of such animals is milk produced in superabundance or 
used for the manufacture of cheese. 

The juice of the fig and rennet * are employed to curdle 
milk. The fig-juice is first squeezed out into wool; the 
wool is then washed and rinsed, and the rinsing put into a 
little milk, and if this be mixed with other milk it curdles 

5 it. Rennet isa kind of milk, for it is found in the stomach 
of the animal while it is yet suckling. 


1 Cf. rò Aurapsy in miei and in oreap, P.A. ii. 5. 651° 24, and 
n Arapórns Kai rò miov of puedds, ib. 7: 652% 29. Here  Aurapdrns is 
simply butter; cf. Bourvpoy, rò niov toù ‘yidaxros, Hippocr. p. 508, 46; 
see also Arist. fr. 593; Plin. xxviii. 35, xi. 96. 

4 Schn., Bk., and most MSS. read mAciov, which, however, both 
Gaza and Schn. translate with aiyeiov instead of with mpoBareov. A. 
and W. read (with the Medic.) Tov ; Guil. tr. ‘ubi coagulum caprinum 
miscent’, as though he read mvóv. Hence we might conjecture as a 
probable reading oròv kal mvòv atyeiov. 

3 The statement is not clear. aùxyunpóraroyv perhaps means ‘least 
fatty’, as it does when appia £ to the brain, supra, 17. 520° 27. 

“P, A. iii. 15. 676° 6. 
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21 Rennet then consists of milk with an admixture of 
fire,! which comes from the natural heat of the animal, as 
the milk is concocted. All ruminating animals produce 
rennet, and, of ambidentals, the hare.? Rennet improves 
in quality the longer it is kept; and cow’s rennet, after 10 
being kept a good while, and also hare’s rennet, is good 
for diarrhoea, and the best of all rennet is that of the 
young deer. 

In milk-producing animals the comparative amount of 
the yield varies with the size of the animal and the diversi- 
ties of pasturage. For instance, there are in Phasis small 
cattle that in all cases give a copious supply of milk, and 15 
the large cows in Epirus * yield each one daily some nine ê 
gallons of milk, and half of this from each pair of teats,’ and 
the milker has to stand erect, stooping forward a little, as 
otherwise, if he were seated, he would be unable to reach 
up to the teats. But, with the exception of the ass, all the 
quadrupeds in Epirus’ are of large size, and, relatively, the 20 
cattle and the dogs are the largest. Now large animals 
require abundant pasture, and this country supplies just 
such pasturage, and also supplies diverse pasture grounds 
to suit the diverse seasons of the year. The cattle are 
particularly large, and likewise the sheep of the so-called 
Pyrrhic breed, the name being given in honour of King 
Pyrrhus. 25 

Some pasture quenches milk, as Median grass or lucerne,® 
and that especially in ruminants ; other feeding renders it 
copious, as cytisus and vetch ; only, by the way, cytisus in 


1 A. and W. read (with Med. and Reg. marg.) rupdv, ex 8€ rps, but 
the reading mip ô ex rns is strengthened by G. A. ii. 4. 739° 22 «al yap 
N mveria yada doti Oepydsrnta (orixny čxov, } Td porov eis év yer kal 
cuviornct, 

3 sc. in its stomach. 3 Varro, R. R. ii. 11; Plin. Zc. &c. 

4 H.A. viii. 7. 595° 18; Plin. viii. 70; Ael. iii. 33, xii. II; Ath. 
ix. 376; Varro, R. R. ii. § ; Colum. vi. 1, &c. 

6 Four gallons is a fair average yield; a very good cow may give 
seven. 

¢ We should have expected ‘ at each of the two milkings’ ; accord- 
ingly, for paorovs I am inclined to conjecture pacrevoets, i.e. ‘seekings ’. 

Cf. de Mirab. 75. 835» 27, &c. 

3 Contra, Sotion in Geofon.17 m\éov yap éfovat yada oùto trpadpeioa. 
According to Aelian, H. A. xii. 11, the bull Onuphis in Egypt ouretrat 
nóav Mndixny. 
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flower is not recommended, as it has burning properties, 
and vetch is not good for pregnant kine, as it causes increased 
difficulty in parturition.! However, beasts that have access 
to good feeding, as they are benefited thereby in regard to 
pregnancy, so also being well nourished produce milk in 
plenty. Some of the leguminous plants ? bring milk in 
abundance, as for instance, a large feed of beans with the 
ewe, the common she-goat, the cow, and the small she- 
goat; for this feeding makes them drop their udders, And, 
by the way, the pointing of the udder to the ground before 
parturition is a sign of there being plenty of milk a-coming. 

Milk remains for a long time in the female, if she be kept 
from the male and be properly fed, and, of quadrupeds, this 
is especially true of the ewe; for the ewe can be milked for 
eight months. Asa general rule, ruminating animals give 
milk in abundance, and milk fitted for cheese manufacture. 
In the neighbourhood of Torone cows run dry for a few 
days before calving, and have milk all the rest of the time. 
In women, milk of a livid colour is better than white for 
nursing purposes; and swarthy women give healthier milk 
than fair ones. Milk that is richest in cheese is the most 
nutritious, but milk with a scanty supply of cheese is the 
more wholesome for children. 


All sanguineous animals eject sperm.? As to what, and 22 


how, it contributes to generation, these questions will be 
discussed in another treatise. Taking the size of his body 
into account, man emits more sperm than any other animal. 
In hairy-coated animals the sperm is sticky, but in other 
animals it is not so. It is white in all cases, and Herodotus 
is under a misapprehension when he states that the Aethio- 
pians eject black sperm.* 


1 Mndixn móa, Lucerne, Medicago sativa, L., mod. Gk. rpepudddxAa8a ; 
cf. Diosc. 2. 177, Plin. xviii. 43, Colum. ii. 10, Pallad. v. 1, Varro, R. R. 
i. 42, &c. xurioos, Medicago arborea, L., Diosc. iv. 113, Plin. xiii. 47, 
Colum. ii. 11, Verg. Ecl. 1.79, G. il. 430; cf. Paulet, Flore de Virg. 
P- 33, &c.; the chief of fodder-plants in antiquity. dpoBos, Victa 
Ervilia, L., Lat. ervum, mod. Gk. pdft, poBidia. Theophr. H. P. ix. 22, 
Diosc. il. 131, Verg. Æcl. iii. 100, &c. xvapos, beans, Vicia Fada, L., cf. 
Theophr. Æ. P. viii. 3, Plin. xviii. 7, &c. 

? Or, as commonly translated, ‘substances that induce flatulency.’ 
See note, vii. 12. 5884 8. Cf. viii. 7. 595° 6, Herod. iv. 2. 

3> G. A. ii. 2-4, &c. * Herod. tii. 101; G. A. ii. 2. 736° Io. 
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Sperm issues from the body white and consistent, if it be 
healthy, and after quitting the body becomes thin and 20 
black. In frosty weather it does not coagulate, but gets 
exceedingly thin and watery both in colour and consistency ; 
but it coagulates and thickens under the influence of heat. 
If it be long in the womb before issuing out, it comes more 
than usually thick; and sometimes it comes out dry and 
compact. Sperm capable of impregnating or of fructifica- 
tion sinks in water; sperm incapable of producing that a5 
result dissolves away. But there is no truth in what 
Ctesias has written about the sperm of the elephant.' 


1 G.A. ii. 2. 736% 4 noi yap oŭrw oKAnpiveaOar Enpawdpevoy ware 
yiverOat nréxrp@ Gpoov, rovro 8 ov yiverat. 
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523" WE have now treated, in regard to blooded animals, of 1 

3" the-parts they have in common and of the parts peculiar to 
this genus or that, and of the parts both composite and 

523” simple, whether without or within. We now proceed to 
treat of animals devoid of blood. These animals are divided 
into several genera. | 

One genus consists of so-called ‘molluscs’; and by the 
term ‘mollusc’ we mean an animal that, being devoid of 
blood, has its flesh-like substance outside, and any hard 
structure it may happen to have, inside—in this respect 
resembling the red-blooded animals,—such as the genus of 
the cuttle-fish. 

5 Another genus is that of the malacostraca. These are 
animals that have their hard structure outside, and their 
soft or flesh-like substance inside, and the hard substance 
belonging to them has to be crushed rather than shattered ; 
and to this genus belongs the crawfish and the crab. 

A third genus is that of the ostracoderms or ‘ testaceans’. 
These are animals that have their hard substance outside 

ro and their flesh-like substance within, and their hard sub- 
stance can be shattered but not crushed; and to this genus 
belong the snail and the oyster. 

The fourth genus is that of insects ; and this genus com- 
prehends numerous and dissimilar species. Insects are 
creatures that, as the name implies, have nicks either on the 
belly or on the back, or on both belly and back, and have 

15 nO one part distinctly osseous and no one part distinctly 
fleshy, but are throughout a something intermediate between 
bone and flesh; that is to say, their body is hard all 
through, inside and outside. Some insects are wingless, 
such as the za/ws and the centipede ; some are winged, as 
the bee, the cockchafer, and the wasp ; and the same kind 
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is in some cases both winged and wingless,! as the ant and 20 
the glow-worm. 

In molluscs ? the external parts are as follows: in the first 
place, the so-called feet ; secondly, and attached to these, 
the head; thirdly, the mantle-sac, containing the internal 
parts, and incorrectly designated by some writers the head ; ° 
and, fourthly, fins round about the sac. In all molluscs 25 
the head is found to be between the feet and the belly. All 
molluscs are furnished with eight feet, and in all cases these 
feet are severally furnished with a double row of suckers, 
with the exception of one single species* of poulpe or 
octopus. The sepia, the small calamary and the large 
calamary have an exceptional organ in a pair of long arms 30 
or tentacles, having at their extremities a portion rendered 
rough by the presence of two rows of suckers ;® and with 
these arms or tentacles they apprehend their food’ and draw 
it into their mouths, and in stormy weather they cling by 
them to a rock and sway about in the rough water like 
ships lying at anchor. They swim by the aid of the fins 524° 
that they have about the sac. In all cases their feet are 
furnished with suckers. 

The octopus, by the way, uses his feelers either as feet or 
hands ; with the two which stand over his mouth he draws 
in food, and the last® of his feelers he employs in the 5 


1 P.A. i. 3. 643° 2. 

2 i.e. in the Cephalopods; P. A. iv. 9, &c.; G. A.i. 15, Plin. ix. 44; 
cf. Aubert, die Cephalopoden des Aristoteles, Leipzig, 1862(2Z.f. w.Z. xii); 
Apostolides and Delage, Les Mollusques d'après Aristote, Arch. zool. 
exp. et gin. ix. pp. 305-420, 1881. 

` xeadny seems Goubtful ; qy. xéAupov? Cf. G.A. i. 15. 720” 28 ; 
but xeaAy in P. A. iv. 9. 685% 5. 

t viz. the genus Lledone; cf. Leach, Zool. Alisc., Cephalop. iii. 
p. 138, 1817. 

a We translate rodurous ‘octopus’ henceforth. 

® The suckers are in two rows on the short arms, but more numerous 
on the ends of the long ; perhaps we should here read dta xorvAap. 

T Cf. Ovid, Met. iv. 366. 

8 P.A. iv. 9. 6855; Plin. ix. 28; Athen. vii. 9. 373. Hom. Od. 
v. 432; Phocyl. The observation is confirmed by Apostolides and 
Delage, l. C+y P. 407. 

? ti 8 é€oxarn is of doubtful meaning (‘mihi quidem čeyaros est 
infimus’, Dittm.), and possibly corrupt : it presents similar difficulty 
in a similar passage, still more certainly corrupt, in P. A. iv. Q. 
685% 16. 
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act of copulation; and this last one, by the way, is 
extremely sharp, is exceptional as being of a whitish colour, 


Sepia officinalis (anmia). 
1. Body or ‘mantle-sac’ (xvros). 2. Fin (mrepvyov). 3. Head 
(xepadn). 4. Arms (mddes). 5. Tentacles (mpoBooxides). 4, 5. (màe- 


cravat). 


and at its extremity is bifurcate ; that is to say, it has an 
additional something? on the rachis, and by rachis is meant 


1H. A.v. 6. 541% 13; G.A. i. 15. 721815, iii. 8. 757° 313 Plin. ix. 74. 

3 Zor: 8° airy emi ry pdxe is unintelligible. A. and W. suggest 
éxxiora 8 avrn, Dittm. čari è rovavrn. I have ventured to write čeri 
è’ ad rt, anc suppose that the ‘something’ alluded to is a bladder or 
vesicle. Schn. (vol. iv. p. 336) would invert the order, rp 8 écydrp rev 
m\exravav—eoti 8€ avtn d€vrarn Te cai póvņn mepirevxos altar em) TH paxye 
oe Bè payis rò AEtov, oF mpdow ai KorvAnddves elriv) Kai e£ dxpou 
wxpéa,—raury xrdA. Cf. H.A. v.12; G.A.1.15; Plin. ix. 46 ‘omnes 
brachiis ut pedibus et manibus utuntur: cauda (?) vero, quae est 
bisulca et acuta, in coitu’ (where we are tempted to read something 
like cadiva una earum); ibid. 74 ‘ polypi crine uno feminae naribus 
annexo coeunt’. That A. described the ‘hectocotylized’ arm of an 
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the smooth surface or edge of the arm on the far side from 
the suckers. 


Hectocotylized arm of an Octopus (Philonexis catenulatus = Ocythoe 
tuberculata). 


I. The arm (pays). 2. Suckers (xorvAn8dves), 3. Sac of penis (r: 
(?) emi ry paxet). 4. (dxpoy dixpdov). 5. ‘Penis’ (rò dév). 


In front of the sac and over the feelers they have a 
hollow tube, by means of which they discharge any sea- 
water that they may have taken into the sac of the body 


Octopod is clear, but to elucidate the details of his description is not 
easy ; indeed Aubert is inclined to think that A. had in mind some 
species not studied by modern naturalists. The arm is but slightly 
modified in the common Octopus, typical hectocotylization being only 
found in Argonauta, Tremoctopus, and Philonexis. In these (and to 
one or other of them I take the description to refer) the arm, when 
freed from a special sac in which it is at first contained, has a long 
hollow terminal filament (the ‘penis’ of modern nomenclature, by 
which the spermatophores are transmitted), and at its base another 
sac, or the remains thereof, within which the filament had developed. 
Cf. Vérany, Ann. Sc. Nat. xvii. pp. 148-191, 1852; H. Müller, 
Z. f. w. Z. iv. 1852, pp. 1-35, 346-59; Steenstrup, Arch. f. Naturg., 
1856, p. 243, and especially Aubert, op. cit. 
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in the act of receiving food by the mouth.! They can shift 
the tube from side to side, and by means of it they discharge 
the black liquid peculiar to the animal. 

Stretching out its feet, it swims * obliquely in the direc- 
tion of the so-called head,’ and by this mode of swimming 


15 it can see in front, for its eyes are at the top, and in this 


20 


attitude it has its mouth at the rear. The ‘head’, while 
the creature is alive, is hard, and looks as though it were 
inflated.4 It apprehends and retains objects by means 
of the under-surface of its arms, and the membrane in 
between its feet is kept at full tension; if the animal get 
on to the sand it can no longer retain its hold. 

There is a difference between the octopus and the other 
molluscs above mentioned :ë the body of the octopus is 
small, and his feet are long, whereas in the others the body 
is large and the fect short ; so short, in fact, that they 
cannot walk on them. Compared with one another, the 
teuthis, or calamary, is long-shaped,® and the sepia flat- 


a5 Shaped ; and of the calamaries the so-called teuthus is much 


bigger than the teuthis; for teuthi have been found as 
much as five ells long.’ Some sepiae attain a length of 


1 A better description of this region in G. A. i. 14. 720 } 27 év rois 
imriows rou Gwpatos, 7 TÒ KEAVHOs aheatnxe Kai ) Hidatra eivépyerac: cf. 
P. A. iv. 5. 679° 3. The funnel is on the ventral side of the animal, 
but in Octopus, which animal lies prone on its ventral face, the funnel 
is long enough to curve round one side or other of the head, and so 
to project dorsally. 

2 H. A.i. 5. 489% 35; Plin. ix. 74. 

3 i.e. of the trunk. 

4 Hesych. mpyQpa’ modvrodos repan’ Evtot mrextavyn. Cf. Plin. ix. 46 
‘natant obliqui in caput, quod praedurum est sufflatione viventibus’. 

6 Arist. af. Athen. vii. p. 326, &c. 

Tit pev pakpórepa eat otov n TevOis, Dittm. 

7 The identity of revOos and of revOis is not clear. I feel certain that 
Aubert is far astray in identifying the latter with Sepioteuthis, a small 
animal of excessive rarity. Leaving out Sepia and Octopus, we have 
two sorts of cuttlefish conspicuous and abundant in the markets of 
the Mediterranean, viz. Loligo vulgaris and its immediate allies, and 
the various species of Ommastrephini ; of these latter, one very com- 
mon species, Todarodes sagittatus (totaro of the Naples fishermen), 
grows to an immense size. I think that rev@os was Todarodes and its 
allies, revis Loligo. In the former the fins are united to form a broad 
arrow-shaped, sometimes almost circular, fin stretching right across 
the body (hence ca/amato saetta of the Italians) ; in the latter the fin 
is longer and divided into two lateral halves, not meeting across the 
middle line nor forming one circular fin right across the body: azo péaou 
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two ells, and the feelers of the octopus are sometimes 
as long, or even longer. The species teuthus is not 
a numerous one; the teuthus differs from the teuthis in 
shape ; that is, the sharp extremity of the teuthus is broader 30 
than that of the other, and, further, the encircling fin goes 
all round the trunk, whereas it is in part lacking in the 
teuthis ; both animals are pelagic. 

In all cases the head comes after the feet, in the middle 
of the feet that are called arms or feelers. There is here 524° 
situated! a mouth, and two teeth? in the mouth; and 
above these two large eyes, and betwixt the eyes a small 
cartilage enclosing a small brain; and within the mouth 
it has a minute organ of a fleshy nature, and this it uses 
as a tongue, for no other tongue does it possess. Nexts 
after this, on the outside, is what looks like a sac; the flesh 
of which it is made is divisible, not in long straight strips, 
but in annular flakes; and all molluscs have a cuticle 
around this flesh. Next after or at the back of the mouth 
comes a long and narrow oesophagus, and close after that 
a crop or craw, large and spherical,‘ like that of a bird; to 


npypévov, kat ov xuxr@ dia mavrós (P. A. iv. 9. 685» 21). It is this broad 
tail-fin that makes the revOos to be mAarurepos tò òv, and that éAXeires 
ry tevOidt. Whereas the éta mavrós of the P. A. tallies fairly well with 
this interpretation, the mepi dav rò xuros of the Æ. A. is not so clear; 
but in the light of the former and better description I do not feel 
bound to say that xuxAw mepi rò xkuros can only mean a lateral fringe 
such as we have in Sepia. In P. A. iv. 5. 6785 we read that the 
alimentary canal is alike in Sepia and Octopus, but in the revOides the 
two stomach-cavities resemble one another, and the one is not so like 
to a crop; this is accurately true of Loligo, whereas the forms which 
I am inclined to identify with revfos, unfortunately not mentioned in 
this passage, resemble Sepia and Octopus; cf. Cuvier, Mém. sur les 
Mollusques, Céphalopodes, p. 52 ‘Celui-ci (le deuxième estomac) ou 
ce que nous avons appelé aussi le coecum, est ramassé en une double 
et courte spirale dans le calmar sagitté (Todarodes); mais dans le 
calmar commun (Loligo), il forme un long sac à parois minces, qui 
descend jusques dans le fond de abdomen, et où l’on ne voit de vestige 
de courbure et de sillons transverses que vers son origine. Le gézier 
est, comme dans la seiche, charnu et doublé d'une veloutée presque 
cornée? An Aristotelian fragment in Athen. vii. p. 326 gives no 
further help. On a gigantic squid, see Plin. ix. 30 (48). 

1 Cf. P. A. iv. 5. 6787, 9. 684 10; Ar. ap. Athen. vii. p. 323, &c. 

3 For rò pév A. and W. cj. tò uégor, i.e. ‘In the middle of the head 
there is a mouth’. 

3 P.A. ii. 8. 654% 13; Plin. xi. 37 (87). 

t wapepghepn P D». 
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then comes the stomach, like the fourth stomach in rumi- 
nants ;? and the shape of it resembles the spiral convolution 
in the trumpet-shell;? from the stomach there goes back 
again, in the direction of the mouth, a thin gut, and the 
gut is thicker è than the oesophagus. 

Molluscs have no viscera, but they have what is called 


15 a mytis,‘ and on it a vessel containing a thick black juice; ° 


Alimentary canal of Todarodes sagittatus (? reios). 


1. Oesophagus (orduayos), 2. Crop (mpóňoßos). 3. Stomach (kotia). 
4. Caecum (rò čoyarov (?) trys korias, Guotoy tH €v tois knpu édixn). 
5. Intestine (€vrepov). 6. Anus (€fo0dos). 7. Ink-sac (Oóňños év yecrant 
tpevwde), 


in the sepia or cuttle-fish this vessel is the largest, and this 
juice is most abundant. All molluscs, when frightened, 


1 Ar. ap. Athen. Z. c. cf. H. A. ii. 17. 507” 9. 

2 In 7. sagittatus, Octopus and others, there is a spiral prolonga- 
tion of the second stomach or caecum; what is here called the crop is 
nowadays termed the stomach (cf. 524" 26, footnote). For rò cxnpa we 
should have preferred ro 3’ €vyarov. A better description in P. A. iv. 
5. 678» 25. 

3 mayutepov. Scal. and Picc. cj. mAarvrepov. 

* Phot. prilo]riss ô exes avri omAdyyveov tà p) Exorvta omAdyxva wa’ ep’ 
ov tov Oddov, Oy mrEtoTOY Kai peytorov ) onmia Exel Kerat Be UTO TO OTOyA, 
Bia S€ rns puridos 6 ordpayos Teiver, ws A. ev Tois nepi (awr proiv. 


5 P, A. iv. 5. 679* I. 
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discharge such a juice, but the discharge is most copious 
in the cuttle-fish. The mytis, then, is situated under the 
mouth, and the oesophagus runs through it; and down 
below at the point to which the gut extends! is the vesicle 
of the black juice, and the animal has the vesicle and the 
gut enveloped in one and the same membrane, and by 20 
the same orifice discharges both the black juice and the 
residuum. The animals have also certain hair-like or furry 
growths in their bodies.? 

In the sepia, the teuthis, and the teuthus the hard 
parts are within, towards the back of the body ; those parts 
are called in one the sepium, and in the other the ‘sword ’.3 
They differ from one another, for the sepium in the cuttle- 
fish and teuthus is hard and flat, being a substance inter- 2 
mediate between bone and fish-bone, with (in part) a 
crumbling, spongy texture, but in the teuthis the part is 
thin and somewhat gristly. These parts differ from one 
another in shape, as do also the bodies of the animals. 
The octopus has nothing hard of this kind in its interior, 
but it has a gristly substance round the head, which, if the 
animal grows old, becomes hard.‘ 30 

The females differ from the males. The males have 
a duct in under the oesophagus, extending from the 
mantle-cavity 5 to the lower portion of the sac, and there 
is an organ to which it attaches, resembling a breast; in 
the female there are two of these organs, situated higher 525° 
up; with both sexes there are underneath these organs 
certain red formations. The egg“ of the octopus is single, 
uneven on its surface, and of large size ; the fluid substance 
within is all uniform in colour, smooth, and in colour white ; 
the size of the egg ĉ is so great as to fill a vessel larger than 5 


1 sc. before turning back. 

? That these are the gills is rendered more than probable by Æ. A. 
iv. 4. 529% 30, ix. 37. 620° 17, where the gills of the scallop and the 
crawfish are described under the same naine or epithet. 

3 P.A. ii. 8. 654° 20. 

4 P.A. ii. 8. 654; G.A. iii. 8. 758% 6; cf. also Arist. af. Athen. 
vii. 326. . 

5 If the manuscript reading eykepañov be correct, the statement is 
grievously wrong. Qy. xeAvgou, or év xedupo ? 

* i.e. the egg-mass. 
AR. H.A. K 
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the creature’s head.! The sepia has two sacs, and inside 
them a number of eggs, like in appearance to white hail- 
stones.? For the disposition of these parts I must refer 
to my anatomical diagrams.® 

The males of all these animals differ from the females‘ 
and the difference between the sexes is most marked in the 


10 sepia ; for the back of the trunk, which is blacker than 


-- + 


Male organs of Sepia offictnalts. 


1. Testis (čporov paot). 2. Vas deferens. 3. Spermatophoral 
rcservoir (mópos úmò roy ordpaxov xrd.), 4. Genital aperture. 


the belly, is rougher in the male than in the female, and 
in the male the back is striped, and the rump is more 
sharply pointed.’ 


1 Cf. Plin. ix. §1 (74) ‘Polypi hieme coeunt, pariunt vere ova tor- 
tili vibrata pampino tanta fecunditate ut multitudinem ovorum occisi 
non recipiant cavo capitis, quo praegnantes tulere’. 

2 For better accounts of the female organs see G. A. i. 3. 717° 3, 
i. 14. 720° 21, iii. 8. 758°% 6. 

* Cf. H. A. i. 17. 497° 32 braypapis THs ev raîs àvaTopaîs, Vi. II. 5667 15 
ek Tay év Tais dvaropais Siayeypappévery, G. A. ii. 7. 746* 14 éK tov 
mapaderyparay Tay €v rais avaropais Kal TOY €V Tais isropias yeyp. (See 
also note on iii. 1. 509” 23.) t H.A. Vv. 12. 544° 6. 

° The sexes are easily distinguished, but not by superficial differences 
of colour or form. Here one is tempted to suppose that two species 
are being compared, the darker and larger S. officinalis with the 
lighter-coloured S. orbigniana, the ‘seccia culo appuntato’ of the 
Neapolitan fishermen. Cf. Jatta, of. cit. p. 154 ‘Per distinguere 
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There are several species of the octopus. One keeps 
close to the surface, and is the largest of them all, and near 
the shore the size is larger than in deep water; and there 
are others, small, variegated in colour, which are not articles 
of food. There are two others,! one called the heledone, 
which differs from its congeners in the length of its legs 
and in having one row of suckers—all the rest of the 
molluscs having two,—and the other nicknamed variously 
the dolitaina or the ‘ onion ,’ and the ozolts or the ‘stinkard ’.? 


Ye 


) 


Gm 


Y 


Dissection of female Sepia officinalis (anria). 

1. The mantle (xéAu@os). 2. Gills (ra rptyadn). 3. Ovary. 4. Ovi- 
duct (úo xurn, cai moAAd wa ev aùrois). 5. Nidamental glands (dv0 .. . 
õpora paotp). 6. Anus (éfodos). 7. Genital aperture (ý rò» Oopdy 
adinot dia roù mépov). 8. Ink-sac (@dAos). 


There are two others found in shells resembling those of 
the testaceans. One of them is nicknamed by some persons 


i sessi in questa specie (S. officinalis) sono stati messi in evidenza 
altri caratteri, i quali pero non reggono ad una critica accurata ; mentre 
alcuni sono molto difficili ad apprezzare, altri non sono veri caratteri 
sessuali, ma variazioni della specie’. 

! Plin. ix. 30 (48). 

2 Itis precisely the common Eledone (purpo muscariello, moscardino, 
poulpe musqué), pooyxirns (Psellus), that is characterized by a strong 
musky smell, an allied species, Æ. A/drovand:, being odourless but 
nevertheless unpalatable. The text is therefore not clear, and A. and 
W. would like to read dAAo 8é 7 Kad. Acdovn ... hv at kad. xrA., making 
df{orts, &c., synonymous with Eledone. Cf. Suid. AeAcdavn, ó pvňaios 
ixOvs (lege oopvdros ixOis, J.G.S.); Hesych. dopuva (i.e. dopvdat), 
BoABiriva: Badaoowo; Pollux 2. 76; Athen. vii. 318, viii. 357; Plin. 
ix. 48 ‘polyporum generis est ozaena, dicta a gravi capitis [/ege caepae] 
odore’, Cf. also BoABidsov s. BodABizrcov, Hipp. 649. 35, 651. 50: Sucedns 
BodBirs, Epich. 33 Ahr. (Athen. viii. 357) ; dopudos also in Ael. v. 44; 
. Opp. Hal. 1. 307, 310. 
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the nautilus or the pontilus,) or by others the ‘ polypus’ 
egg’;? and the shell of this creature is something like 
a separate valve of a deep scallop-shell.? This polypus 
lives very often near to the shore, and is apt to be thrown 
up high and dry on the beach; under these circumstances 
it is found with its shell detached, and dies* by and by on 
dry land. These polypods are small, and are shaped, as 
regards the form of their bodies, like the do/bidia. There is 
another polypus that is placed within a shell like a snail ; 
it never comes out of the shell, but lives inside the shell 
like the snail, and from time to time protrudes its feelers.® 
So much for molluscs. 


With regard to the Malacostraca’ or crustaceans, one 2 
species is that of the crawfish, and a second, resembling 


' Cf. Opp. Hal. i. 338-59; Athen. 317; Plin. ix. 47. 

2 Reading in’ eviwv 8’ wov moAvrodos. Several MSS. have tn’ éviov' 
éott 8° oiov moAumous, which reading Dittm. adopts; cf. Arist. fr. 316, 
ap. Athen. vii. 317 ó vavredos rrohumous pèv ove čotw, éudbepyns 8€ Kata 
tas mAexravas. Schneider (vol. iii. p. 88) divined a connexion with 
Callimachus’ celebrated Epigram (Athen. vii. 3185), and I am not at 
all sure that the true reading here may not be òv dAxudvos ; cf. Tiimpel, 
‘Die Muschel der Aphrodite,’ Philologus, li. 3, 1892. 

> Reading with Bekk. cupduns, Dittm. cupdveés ; but, as Schneider 
shows, où oupduns refers to the scallop, and means ‘ separated from its 
opposite valve’. Cf. 4. 52828 15 [ol xréves] r} pev cupmepuxe, ry òè Scade€Avrat, 
dare ovyxdeieoOat kai avolyer Oat. 

t Omit, with A. and W., ddioxerat xai, for which Dittm. reads dAi- 
okerat Ñ. 

6 Vide infra, ix. 37. 6223 32; Ath. vii. 317%; Plin. 29 (47); Opp. 
Hal. i. 338. . 

¢ This allusion, nowhere else repeated, has seemed to many com- 
mentators to refer to Nautilus pompilius, L., in spite of the fact that 
Nautilus is not found in the Mediterranean (cf. Fér. et D’Orb. Hist. des 
Mollusqgues, p. 58; Apostol. and Delage, of. cit. p. 414, &c.). I know 
no other clue, unless one lie in the following reference to Ocythoe 
tuberculata, an Octopod, in Jatta’s monograph on the Cephalopods, 
p. 200. ‘Il racconto dei pescatori nizzardi e genovesi, che si trova 
anche su la bocca dei nostri marinari, secondo il quale questo Cefalo- 
podo sarebbe fornito di una conchiglia gelatinosa, che lascerebbe 
cadere quando è per essere catturato, è certamente frutto della fantasia 
sempre viva nella gente di mare.’ Though making light of the story, 
Jatta himself figures a male Ocythoe dwelling within the gelatinous 
test of a large Salpa, and reports that other naturalists have witnessed 
the same phenomenon. ; 

1 Cf. Cavolini, Erzeugung der Fische und Krebse, 1792; Cuvier, 
‘Sur les écrevisses connues aux anciens, Ann. du Mus. An 1. xi. 
pp. 368-84; J. G. Schneider, Mag. Ges. Naturf. Fr. Berlin, i. 
pp. 163-85, 1807; John Young, ‘ Malacostraca of Aristotle,’ dan. Mag. 
N. H., 1865, p. 261. 
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the first, is that of the lobster; the lobster differing from 
the crawfish? in having claws, and in a few other respects 
as well. Another species is that of the carid, and another 
is that of the crab, and there are many kinds both of 
carid and of crab. 525” 

Of carids there are the so-called cyp/ae, or ‘ hunch-backs ’,? 
the crangons, or squillae, and the little kind, or shrimps,’ 
and the little kind do not develop into a larger kind. 

Of the crab, the varieties are indefinite and incalculable. 
The largest of all crabs is one nicknamed Maza,‘ a second 
variety is the pagurus® and the crab of Heracleotis, and 5 
a third variety is the fresh-water crab; ° the other varieties 
are smaller in size and destitute of special designations. In 
the neighbourhood of Phoenice there are found on the 
beach certain crabs that are nicknamed the ‘horsemen’,’ 
from their running with such speed that it is difficult to 
overtake them; these crabs, when opened, are usually 
found empty, and this emptiness may be put down to 
insufficiency of nutriment. [There is another variety, small 
like the crab, but resembling in shape the lobster. } 8 

All these animals, as has been stated, have their hard and 
shelly part outside, where the skin is in other animals, and 
the fleshy part inside; and the belly is more or less 
provided with lamellae, or little flaps, and the female here 
deposits her spawn. 


om 


fe) 


1 I am inclined to read xapidov tor xapd8wv, and to consider the 
clause as parenthetic or interpolated. The claws of the crawfish are 
described below, and elsewhere. Cf. also P. A. iv. 8. 684° 15 ai d¢ 
capides . . . Buadepovar .. . Ta KapaBoedav ià rò py Exe ynAas. Dittm. 
reads ynAas (peyaAas). 

3 i.e. the great prawns, Palaemon sp. 

3 e.g. Crangon vulgaris (L.). 

4 i.e.‘ grannie’. Plin. ix. (31) 51. Probably Mata sguinado (Herbst'. 

ë Probably the common edible crab, C. pagurus, L., mod. Gk. 
xaBovpt. 

6 Thelphusa fluviatilis, Latr. 

7 Cancer cursor, Belon, Obs. de plusieurs singularités trouvées en 
Grèce, 1553, ii. p. 138; Ocypoda cursor (L.). Cf. Plin. ix. 513 8popiat, 
Ael. vii. 24. The gill-chamber is very large, giving a look of emptiness 
to the whole shell. For immeis Dittm. reads immous, with PD&8C§, 

8? This and the preceding sentence are of the nature of footnotes, 
if not actually interpolations. I strongly suspect that mordyeoy should 
follow, if not replace, puxpdy, and that the note is parenthetic to that on 
the fresh-water crab; cf. A. and W. in loc. 
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15 The crawfishes have five fect on either side, including 
the claws at the end;! and in like manner the crabs have 
ten feet in all, including the claws. Of the carids, the 
hunch-backed, or prawns, have five feet on either side, 
which are sharp-pointed—those towards the head; and five 
others on either side in the region of the belly, with their 

20 extremities flat ; they are devoid of flaps on the under side 
such as the crawfish has, but on the back they resemble 
the crawfish.? It is very different with the crangon, or 


The Common Prawn, Palaemon serratus (xapis 1) kun). 
I. Five thoracic legs (móðes dfeis mpòs ™ kepady). 
2. Five abdominal appendages (3édes of xarà thy yaorépa, Ta dxpa 
€xovres m\atéa). 
3. The ‘telson’ with the last pair of swimmerets (oùpà xal mrepvyta 
Térrapa). 


squilla ;* it has four front legs * on either side, then three thin 
ones close behind on either side, and the rest ê of the body 
is for the most part devoid of feet. Of all these animals 
a5 the feet bend out obliquely, as is the case with insects ; 
and the claws, where claws are found, turn inwards. The 


! For éoxdrats I suspect oxtornis. 

2 This describes such a species as Palaemon serratus. Penaeus 
caramote would suggest six legs, owing to the larger size of the third 
maxilliped ; also the swimmerets are less leg-like and more flap-like. 

3 Squilla mantis. 

* Schn. inserts màareis, after Alb. M. 

° a\etov appears doubtful. 

° Cf. P. A. iv. 8. 683% 35 [ras xndas] mì rò mepiepes Kdpmrovat ra 
éXlacovow. 
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crawfish has a tail, and five fins on it; and the round- 
backed carid has a tail! and four fins; the squilla also has 
fins at the tail on either side. In the case of both the 
hump-backed carid and the squilla the middle part of the 
tail is spinous: only that in the squilla the part is flattened 30 
and in the carid it is sharp-pointed. Of all animals of this 
genus the crab is the only one devoid of a rump; and, 


Fa, oN 
ag eee 


Sgutlla mantis (xpayyov). 
1. The large claws and three following appendages (mddes rérrapes 
oi mparot). 
2. The last three thoracic limbs (dAXos rpeis Aeros). 
3. The ‘telson’ and terminal swimmerets (oùpà xal wrepvyia). 


while the body of the carid and the crawfish is elongated, 
that of the crab is rotund.’ 

In the crawfish ? the male differs from the female: in the 
female the first foot * is bifurcate, in the male it is undivided; 526° 


! Dittm. suggests, I think needlessly, (paxpdy). 
> P.A. iv. 8, 684" 2 rois per yap dia tò vevorixois elvat xphoipos 7 
ovpa. 

3 xapaBos, L. /ocusta (Plin. ix. 50, &c.); Genoese alagousta, Fr. 
langouste ; Palinurus vulgaris, Latr. 

* i.e. reckoning from behind. This sexual difference has been very 
generally overlooked by naturalists, though it is mentioned by Ortmann 
in Bronn’s Zhierreich (Crustacea, p. 1137); hence commentators, 
ignorant of the actual fact, have sought, and failed to find, the dis- 
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the belly-fins in the female are large and overlapping on the 
neck,' while in the male they are smaller and do not over- 
lap ;? and, further, on the last feet of the male there are 
spur-like projections, large and sharp, which projections in 
the female are small and smooth. Both male and female 
have two antennae in front of the eyes, large and rough, 
and other antennae underneath, small and smooth. The 
eyes of all these creatures are hard and beady,’ and can 
move either to the inner or to the outer side. The eyes of 
most crabs have a similar facility of movement, or rather, 
in the crab this facility is developed in a higher degree. 
The lobster * is all over grey-coloured, with a mottling of 
black. Its under or hinder feet, up to the big feet or claws, 
are eight in number; then come the big feet, far larger ° 
and flatter at the tips than the same organs in the craw- 
fish; and these big feet or claws are exceptional in their 
structure, for the right claw has the extreme flat surface 
long and- thin, while the left claw has the corresponding 
surface thick and round.® Each of the two claws, divided 
at the end like a pair of jaws, has both below and above a set 
of teeth: only that in the right claw they are all small and 
saw-shaped, while in the left claw those at the apex are 
saw-shaped and those within are molar-shaped, these latter 
being, in the under part of the cleft claw, four teeth close 
together, and in the upper part three teeth, not close 
together. Both right and left claws have the upper part 
mobile, and bring it to bear against the lower one, and 


tinction alluded to in the foremost legs or great claws. It is not 
unnatural to reckon the legs in order from behind forwards when the 
animal is viewed from below, that is to say, in the direction in which 
they overlap. 

1 i.e. the narrow part of the abdomen. Fr. ‘col de I’écrevisse ’. 

2 P. A. iv. 8. 684° 20 maaxwdeorepa 8€ Ta Kitw ai Onrea TOY appevov 
kapaBwy éxovot. Cf. G. A. iii. 8. 758% 12 ra pév ov napaBwdn rà Ondrea 
mpos avTa moreirat Tov ToKoy, Oidrwep peiCous Eyer TAS TAdKas Ta Onea aiTav 
ù Ta Appeva Hudraxns xápw rav wav, Cf. H. A. v.17. 549° 22. 

3 Cf. Plaut. Aen. v. 5. 24. 

* Astacus, Plin. ix. 51, elephantus, id. xxxii. 53, Homarus vulgaris, L. 

5 Cf. Archestr. ap. Athen. iii. 105% agrakòv avov | Tò» ras yeipas čxovra 
paxpas . . . | roùs d€ móðas puxpovs. 

° Cf. P. A. iv. 8. 6849 32. The ‘crushing-claw’ may be right or left, 
indifferently: cf. Herrick, in U.S. Fish. Comm. Rep. 1895; Stahr, Jen. 
Zettschr. xxxii, 1898; Przibram, Arch. f. Entwicklungsmech. xix. 1905. 
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both are curved like bandy-legs, being thereby naturally 
adapted for apprehension and constriction. Above the two 
large claws come two others,! covered with hair, a little 
underneath the mouth; and underneath these the gill-like 
formations in the region of the mouth, hairy and numerous.? 
These organs the animal keeps in perpetual motion; and 
the two hairy fect it bends and draws in * towards its mouth. 
The feet near the mouth are furnished also with delicate 
outgrowing appendages.‘ Like the crawfish, the lobster 
has two teeth, or mandibles, and above these teeth are its 
antennae, long, but shorter and finer by far than those of 
the crawfish, and then four other antennae® similar in 


526° 


25 


30 


shape, but shorter and finer than the others. Over these sa6> 


antennae come the eyes, small and short,® not large like the 
eyes of the crawfish. Over the eyes is a peaky rough 
projection like a forehead,’ larger than the same part in 
the crawfish ; in fact, the frontal part is more pointed and 
the thorax is much broader in the lobster than in the craw- 
fish, and the body in general is smoother and more full of 
flesh. Of the eight feet, four are bifurcate at the extremi- 
ties, and four are undivided. The region of the so-called 
neck is outwardly divided into five divisions, and sixthly 
comes the flattened portion at the end, and this portion 
has five flaps, or tail-fins ; and the inner or under parts, 
into which the female drops her spawn,’ are four in number 
and hairy, and on each of the aforesaid parts is a spine 
turned outwards, short and straight. The body in general 
and the region of the thorax in particular are smooth, not 
rough as in the crawfish;° but on the large claws the 
outer portion has larger spines. There is no apparent 
difference between the male and female, for they both have 

1 i.e. the third maxillipeds. 

2? P. A. iv. 8. 684° 18 ra 8’ ey rois\imriows pópia kal rept rv Kearny, 
ra pey eis TÒ BeEacOa rò Vdwp Kai apeivar ~yovas Boayxoedy. 

3 Picc. ins. duadeitwy rò Aeixov Aa, Ald. 

* i.e. the exopodites. z 

5 i.e. the two bifurcate ‘ antennules’. 

ê Bpaxeis. Gaza tr. crassiusculi, reading mayeic, with PD®. 

7 The ‘rostrum’; cf. Ael. i. 30, of the shrimp, game 8€ rpinpous 
euBdrw. 

8 Cf. G. A. iii. 8. 7588 13. 

° Cf. Opp. Hal. i. 261 xápaßos dfumays 73° doraxds. 
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one claw, whichever it may be, larger than the other, and 
neither male nor female is ever found with both claws of 
the same size.’ 

2 All crustaceans take in water close by the mouth. The 
crab discharges it, closing up, as it does so, a small portion 
of the same,* and the crawfish discharges it by way of the 
gills ; and, by the way, the gill-shaped organs in the craw- 
fish are very numcrous. 

The following properties arc common to all crustaceans : 
they have in all cases two teeth, or mandibles (for the front 
teeth in the crawfish are two in number), and in all cases 
there is in the mouth a small fleshy structure serving for 
a tongue ;* and the stomach is close to the mouth, only that 
the crawfish has a little oesophagus in front of the stomach, 
and there is a straight gut attached to it. This gut, in the 
crawfish and its congeners, and in the carids, extends in a 
straight line to the tail, and terminates where the animal 
discharges the residuum, and where the female deposits * her 
spawn ; in the crab it terminates where the flap is situated, 
and in the centre of the flap. [And, by the way, in all 
these animals the spawn is deposited outside.]® Further, 
the female has the place for the spawn running along the 
gut. And, again, all these animals have, more or less, an 
organ termed the ‘mytis’, or ‘ poppy-juice ’. 

We must now proceed to review their several differen- 
tiae. | 

The crawfish, then, as has been said, has two teeth, large 
and hollow. in which is contained a juice resembling the 
mytis, and in between the teeth is a fleshy substance, 
shaped like a tongue. After the mouth comes a short 
oesophagus, and then a membranous stomach attached to 


1 P.A. iv. 8. 684% 26 of pew oùv KapaBoe Kai of Kapwivoe mavres Thy 
deEcay čxovot ynAnv peiCwo Kat ioyvporepay. 

3? Dittm. considers ll. 18-30 doubtfully genuine. 

3 Vide infra 527" 18. Cf. de Resp. 12. 477% 3 mapa ra Bacéa adiact 
TÒ VWP bia TÕV énimrvypitoy. 

4 Apparently the ‘upper lip’. 

8 An crror, exposed by Cavolini (p. 140); unless deposition, strictly 
speaking, rather than extrusion be meant. 

6 Omitting 7. The sentence is doubtless corrupt. A. and W. cj. 
€vtavOa 8€ Kai ovrot Ta wa extixrovow, cf. Dittm. 
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the oesophagus, and at the orifice of the stomach are three 5 
teeth, two facing one another and a third standing by itself 
underneath. Coming off at a bend from the stomach is 
a gut, simple and of equal thickness throughout the entire 
length of the body until it reaches the anal vent. 

These are all common properties of the crawfish, the 
carid, and the crab; for the crab, be it remembered, has 
two tceth.! 

Again, the crawfish has a duct attached all the way from 
the chest to the anal vent ;? and this duct is connected 
with the ovary in the female, and with the seminal ducts in 
the male. This passage is attached to the concave surface 
of the flesh in such a way that the flesh is in betwixt the 
duct and the gut; for the gut is related to the convexity 15 
and this duct to the concavity, pretty much as is observed 
in quadrupeds. And the duct is identical in both the sexes; 
that is to say, the duct in both is thin and white, and charged 
with a sallow-coloured moisture, and is attached to the 
chest. 

[The following are the properties of the egg and of the 
convolutes in the carid.]* 20 
The male, by the way, differs from the female in regard 

to its flesh, in having in connexion with the chest two 
separate and distinct white substances, resembling in colour 
and conformation the tentacles of the cuttle-fish, and they 
are convoluted like the ‘poppy’ or quasi-liver of the 
trumpet-shell. These organs have their starting-point in 
‘cotyledons’ or papillae, which are situated under the 25 
hindmost feet ; and hereabouts the flesh is red and blood- 
coloured, but is slippery to the touch and in so far unlike 
flesh. Off from the convolute * organ at the chest branches 


= 


(6) 


1 Dittm. brackets the whole sentence; cf. P. A. iv. 5. 679° 36. 

2 Probably, as Cavolini suggested, the ventral nerve-cord. If so, 
to associate this with the reproductive system is an error in marked 
contrast to the accurate account of the latter which immediately 
follows. 

3 Zyovot . . . €Aixas. A. and W. suspect this clause. The sequel is 
an excellent description of the reproductive organs of the crawfish, 
xdpaBos. Iam inclined to conjecture čyovoi ovtw Tò wav Kai ot KipaBor 
Kat oi aorakoil. 

t Read roù nepi ra ornOn xnpvxwdous, Bekk. 
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off another coil about as thick as ordinary twine; and 

underneath there are two granular seminal bodies in juxta- 

30 position with the gut. These are the organs of the male. 

The female has red-coloured eggs, which are adjacent to 

the stomach and to each side of the gut all along to 
the fleshy parts, being enveloped in a thin membrane. 
Such are the parts, internal and external, of the carid. 


Male organs of Crawfish, Palinurus vulgaris (doraxcs). 
I. Testes (úo drra Wabupa, opira). 
2. ‘Vas deferens’ (dAXos éAtypds, oorep dpredévn Tò máyos). 
3. ‘Ductus ejaculatorius?’ (úo eve’ drra cad’ aird, Spoa TÒ xpõpa 
kal Thy cúoTacy Tais THS ONTias mpoßosriow). 
4. Orifice (xorvAndar, 7 dori troxaro Toy €axatrov Today). 


527” 1The inner organs of sanguineous animals happen to 3 
have specific designations ; for these animals have in all 
cases the inner viscera, but this is not the case with the 
bloodless animals,? but what they have in common with 
red-blooded animals is the stomach, the oesophagus, and 
the gut. 

1 The greater part of this chapter recapitulates the foregoing: 
t itaque suspicor caput hoc totum accessisse ex Epitome Hieroclis aut 


alia,’ Schn. 
2 Cf. P.A. iv. 5. 678° 31. 
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With regard to the crab, it has already been stated that 5 
it has claws and feet, and their position has been set forth ; 
furthermore, for the most part they have the right claw 
bigger and stronger than the left. It has also been stated! 
that in general the eyes of the crab look sideways. Further, 
the trunk of the crab’s body is single and undivided, includ- 
ing its head? and any other part it may possess. Some to 
crabs have eyes placed sideways on the upper part, 
immediately under the back, and standing a long way 
apart, and some have their eyes in the centre and close 
together, like the crabs of Heracleotis and the so-called 
‘grannies’. The mouth lies underneath the eyes, and 
inside it there are two teeth, as is the case with the 
crawfish, only that in the crab the teeth are not rounded 
but long ; and over the teeth are two lids,* and in betwixt rs 
them are structures such as the crawfish has besides its 
teeth. The crab takes in water near by the mouth, using 
the lids as a check to the inflow,® and discharges the water 
by two passages above the mouth, closing by means of the 
lids the way by which it entered ; and the two passage-ways 
are just underneath the eyes. When it has taken in water 20 
it closes its mouth by means of both lids, and ejects the 
water in the way above described. Next after the teeth 
comes the oesophagus, very short, so short in fact that the 
stomach seems to come straightway after the mouth. Next 
after the oesophagus comes the stomach, two-horned, to 
the centre of which is attached a simple and delicate gut ; 
and the gut terminates outwards, at the’ operculum, as 
has been previously stated. [The crab has the parts in 


& 


5 


1 H. A. iv. 2. 526° 9. 2 Reading 7 re xeadn. 

S Far apart, for instance, in Grapsus and Thelphusa, near together 
in Calappa. 

* The last maxillipeds. 

§ 527° 17 read arwOay trois émxaAdvppaow. Picc. cj. amndav, i.e. 
straining or filtering. We might also suggest amoev. 

è It is commonly denied that the crab or any other crustacean takes 
in water either at or near the mouth, the current entering the respira- 
tory chamber at the sides of the carapace but issuing near the mouth 
in the manner described. According to Cavolini the water does enter 
by these anterior apertures, as well as at the sides of the carapace. 
Schn. and Picc. delete the last clause, xai Gray . . . darrar. 

7 Omitting, with Dittm., ró before $w. 
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between the lids in the neighbourhood of the teeth similar 
to the same parts in the crawfish.] Inside the trunk is 
a sallow juice and some few little bodies, long and white, 
and others spotted red.! The male differs from the female 
in size and breadth, and in respect of the ventral flap ;? for 
this is larger in the female than in the male, and stands out 
further from the trunk, and is more hairy ? [as is the case 
also with the female in the crawfish]. 

So much, then, for the organs of the malacostraca or 
crustacea. 


With the ostracodcrma, or testaceans,* such as the land- 
snails and the sea-snails, and all the ‘oysters’ so-called, 
and also with the sca-urchin genus, the fleshy part, in such 
as have flesh, is similarly situated to the fleshy part in the 
crustaceans; in other words, it is inside the animal, and 
the shell is outside, and there is no hard substance in the 
interior. As compared with one another the testaceans 


5 present many diversities, both in regard to their shells and 


Io 


to the flesh within. Some of them have no flesh at all, as 
the sea-urchin ; others have flesh, but it is inside and wholly 
hidden, except the head, as in the land-snails,° and the so- 
called cocalia t and, among pclagic animals, in the purple 
murex, the ceryx or trumpet-shell,’ the sea-snail, and the 


1 In contrast to the carefully described dissection of the crawfish, 
this seems to be but a crude statement of what is first seen on removing 
the carapace of a crab, viz. the white ridges of the body-wall, the gills 
lying upon them, and the soft mass of liver, &c., within. 

? We should prefer mAdres rou Erika Nu iator. CE. éemintuypa, 526? 29; 
P. A. iv. 8. 684% 22. 

3 Cf. infra, v. 7. 541° 30. 

t Cf. P.A. iv. 5. 679 2, &c. For identification of species see in 
particular E. von Martens, ‘ Die classischen Conchyliennamen,’ Jakvesh. 
d. Ver. f. vaterl, Naturk, in Wiirtemberg, 1860, pp. 175-264; also 
Locard, Hist. des mollusques dans Pantigutte, Lyon, 1884. 

5 Classical references to snails are elaborately discussed by Férussac, 
Hist. nat. des mollusques terr. et fluviat., i. p. 97, Ke. 

° Apparently It. guecciolo, and meaning any small periwinkle-like 
shells. 

7 «ypu is usually interpreted to mean some such conspicuous species 
as Tritontum nodtiferum or Ranella gigantea. Its modern derivatives 
are applied to very diverse spiral shells, e.g. caragud/ in Venice and 
Trieste to Trochus and Cerithium vulgatum, carucolli in Sicily to 
C. mediterraneum, caracol in Spain to Helix, Trochus, Turbo, &c. ; 
hence also Prov. escaragon, Fr. escargot (v, Martens, lc. pe 215). Cf. 


4 
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spiral-shaped ! testaceansin general. Of the rest, some are 
bivalved and some univalved ; and by ‘bivalves ’ I mean such 
as are enclosed within two shells, and by ‘ univalved ’ such as 
are enclosed within a single shell, and in these last the 
fleshy part is exposed, as in the case of the limpet.? Of the 
bivalves, some can open out, like the scallop and the mussel ; 
for all such shells are grown together on one side and are 
separate on the other, so as to open and shut.’ Other 
bivalves are closed on both sides alike, like the solen 
or razor-fish.4 Some testaceans there are, that are entirely 
enveloped in shell and expose no portion of their flesh 
outside, as the tethya or ascidians. 

Again, in regard to the shells themselves, the testaceans 
present differences when compared with one another.’ Some 
are smooth-shelled, like the solen, the mussel, and some 
clams,° viz. those that are nicknamed ‘ milk-shells ’,’ while 
others are rough-shelled, such as the pool-oyster or edible 
oyster, the pinna, and certain species of cockles, and the 
trumpet-shells; and of these some are ribbed, such as 
the scallop and a certain kind of clam or cockle, and some 
are devoid of ribs, as the pinna and another spccies of 
clam. Testaceans also differ from one another in regard 


also H.A.v. 12. 544" 15, viii. 13. 599° 12; P.A. iv. 5; Athen. iii. 
PP. 32, 44. 

! Certthium vulgatum is known in the fish-market at Spalato as 
strombolo (Faber). 

3 Cf. P.A. iv. 5. 679% 23 ra piv ody povddupa bia TÒ mpoomepuKevat 
owferat TY mpares Exev TÒ GoTpaKovy, Kat yivetat aAdorpio Hpaypare rporoyv 
Tivà BiOupov, oiov ai Kadovpevat Aerades. The apparent difficulty of the 
passage (cf. A. and W.) disappears when we remember that the pove- 
@upa are not ‘the univalves’ in our sense, inasmuch as the orpopBwdn 
are already excluded. 

3 P.A. iv. 7. 683° 16. 

* Doubtless the genus still so called, whose bivalved shell is pre- 
vented from opening by adhesion of the mantle-lobes. Cf. also 
Sophron «p. Athen. iil. p. 32, &c. The same shell is the Donax of 
Pliny, a name perpetuated in the Adriatic cannella s. cannalichio, 
from canna. 

ë Cf. Plin. 33 (52). 

® Using ‘clam’,as in America, for various common (edible) bivalves, 
e.g. Mactra, Tapes, Mya, &c. The ribbed kind is doubtless a cockle, 
Cardium. 

1 Very probably a Mactra, e.g. M. lactea, Poli (åf. subtruncata, 
Mont.), It. madia candida. 

8? Elsewhere ‘striped’: cf. Diph. S. ap. Athen. iii. QO «at of pev 
üppeves [Trav owAnvæv) paBdwrTui eiat Kat où povoypwuaroe: cf. Xenocr. 28. 
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to the thickness or thinness of their shell, both as regards 
the shell in its entirety and as regards specific parts of the 
shell, for instance, the lips; for some have thin-lipped 
shells, like the mussel, and others have thick-lipped shells, 
like the oyster. A property common to the above men- 
tioned, and, in fact, to all testaceans, is the smoothness 
30 Of their shells inside.’ Some also are capable of motion, 
like the scallop, and indeed some aver that scallops can 
actually fly, owing to the circumstance that they often 
jump right out of the apparatus by means of which they 
are caught;* others are incapable of motion and are 
attached fast to some external object, as is the case with 
the pinna.’ All the spiral-shaped testaceans can move 
528° and creep, and even the limpet‘ relaxes its hold to go in 
quest of food. In the case of the univalves and the bi- 
valves, the fleshy substance adheres to the shell so tena- 
ciously that it can only be removed by an effort; in the 
5 case of the stromboids, it is more loosely attached. And 
a peculiarity of all the stromboids is the spiral twist of the 
shell in the part farthest away from the head; they are 
also furnished from birth with an operculum. And, further, 
all stromboid testaceans have their shells on the right-hand 
side, and move not in the direction of the spire, but the 
10 Opposite way. Such are the diversities observed in the 
external parts of these animals. 

The internal structure is almost the same in all these 
creatures, and in the stromboids especially; for it is in size 
that these latter differ from one another, and in accidents 
of the nature of excess or defect. And there is not much 
difference between most of the univalves and bivalves; 

15 but, while those that open and shut differ from one another 

1 Transferring this clause, which A. and W. delete, from 528° 2, 
according to a suggestion of Dittmeyer’s. 

2 Plin. ix. 33 (52). 3 Infra, viii. 1. 588" 15. 

t Ael. vi. 55 ovx dv atras droordcas tov netpav, ovde el Ados 
SaxrvAots rou Midwros. 

6 The sentence cannot be interpreted, as A. and W. take it, to mean 
a right-handed spiral in our sense. It seems simply to mean that the 
movement must start from the right, and that therefore the shell must 
be assumed to be to the right-hand side since the animal is found to 


move in a direction opposite to the spire. Cf. de Inc. 5. 706° 12, from 
which the passage is perhaps derived (A. and W.). 
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but slightly, they differ considerably from such as are 
incapable of motion. And this will be illustrated more 
satisfactorily hereafter. 

The spiral-shaped testaceans are all similarly constructed, 
but differ from one another, as has been said, in the way 
of excess or defect (for the larger species have larger and 
more conspicuous organs, and the smaller have smaller 20 
and less conspicuous), and, furthermore, in relative hardness 
` or softness, and in other such accidents or properties. 
All the stromboids, for instance, have the flesh that extrudes 
from the mouth of the shell, hard and stiff; some more, 
and some less. From the middle of this protrudes the 
head and two horns, and these horns are large in the large 
species, but exceedingly minute in the smaller ones. The a5 
head protrudes from them all in the same way; and, if 
the animal be alarmed, the head draws in again. Some 
of these creatures have a mouth and teeth,! as the snail; 
teeth sharp, and small, and delicate. They have also a pro- 
boscis just like that of the fly; and the proboscis is tongue- 
shaped. The ceryx and the purple murex have this organ : 
firm and solid; and just as * the myops, or horse-fly, and 
the oestrus, or gadfly, can pierce the skin of a quadruped, 
so is this proboscis proportionately stronger in these testa- 
ceans; for they bore right through the shells of other 
shell-fish on which they prey. The stomach follows close 529° 
upon the mouth, and, by the way, this organ in the snail 
resembles a bird’s crop.4 Underneath come two white firm 
formations, mastoid or papillary in form; and similar 
formations are found in the cuttle-fish also, only that they 
are of a firmer consistency in the cuttle-fish. After the 
stomach comes an oesophagus, simple and long, extend- 5 
ing to the poppy or quasi-liver, which is in the innermost 
recess of the shell. All these statements may be verified 
in the case of the purple murex and the ceryx by observa- 


ae) 
fo) 


1 Or rather ‘jaws’. Not, of course, the microscopic ‘teeth’ of the 
lingual ribbon: cf. P. A. iv. 5. 679° 5. 
3 Picc. xa@amep of puwses kal of oforpos Tà È. 
>` P. A. ii. 17. 661° 21; Athen. iii. 89; Ael. v. 34; Plin. ix. 60. 
* Cf. H.A. iv. 5. 679° 9. The description seems to be taken from 
a large snail, e.g. Helix pomatia. 
AR. H.A. I, 
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tion within the whorl of the shell. What comes next to 
the oesophagus is the gut; in fact, the gut is continuous 
with the oesophagus,! and runs its whole length uncom- 
plicated to the outlet of the residuum. The gut has its 
to point of origin in the region of the coil of the mecon, or 
so-called ‘ poppy’, and is widcr hercabouts [for, remember, 
the mecon is for the most part a sort of excretion in all 
testaceans|; it then takes a bend and runs up again 
towards the fleshy part, and terminates by the side of the 
head, where the animal discharges its residuum ; and this 
holds good in the case of all stromboid testaceans, whether 
15 terrestrial or marine. From the stomach there is drawn in 
a parallel direction with the oesophagus, in the larger snails, 
a long white duct? enveloped in a membrane, resembling 
in colour the mastoid formations higher up; and in it are 
nicks or interruptions, as in the egg-mass of the crawfish, 
only, by the way, the duct of which we are treating is white 
aoand the egg-mass of the crawfish is red. This formation 
has no outlet nor duct, but is enveloped in a thin membrane 
with a narrow cavity in its interior. And from the gut 
downward extend black and rough formations, in close 
connexion, something like the formations in the tortoise, 
only not so black. Marine snails, also, have these forma- 
tions, and the white ones, only that the formations arc 
25 smaller in the smaller species. 

The non-spiral univalves and bivalves are in some 
respects similar in construction, and in some respects 
dissimilar, to the spiral testaceans. They all have a head 
and horns, and a mouth, and the organ resembling a 
tongue ; but these organs, in the smaller species, are indis- 
cernible owing to the minuteness of these animals, and 
some are indiscernible even in the larger species when 
dead, or when at rest and motionless. They all have the 

3o mecon, or poppy, but not all in the same place, nor of 
equal size, nor similarly open to observation; thus, the 
limpets have this organ deep down in the bottom of the 
shell, and the bivalves at the hinge connecting the two 


1 A. and W. and Dittm. bracket this clause. 
2 The ‘hermaphrodite duct’. 
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valves.! They also have in all cases the hairy growths 

or beards,” in a circular form, as in the scallops. And, 
with regard to the so-called ‘egg’, in those that have 529° 
it, when they have it, it is situated in one of the semi- 
circles of the periphery, as is the case with the white 
formation in the snail; for this white formation in the 
snail corresponds to the so-called egg of which we are 
speaking. But all these organs, as has been stated, are 5 
distinctly traceable in the larger species, while in the small 

ones they are in some cases almost, and in others altogether, 
indiscernible. Hence they are most plainly visible in the 
large scallops; and these are the bivalves that have one 
valve flat-shaped, like the lid of a pot. The outlet of the 
excretion is in all these animals (save for the exception to 

be afterwards related) * on one side; for there is a passage 
whereby the excretion passes out. [And, remember, the to 
mecon or poppy, as has been stated, is an excretion in all 
these animals—an excretion enveloped in a membrane.]° 
The so-called egg has no outlet in any of these creatures, 
but is merely an excrescence in the fleshy mass; and it is 
not situated in the same region with the gut, but the ‘egg’ 
is situated on the right-hand side, and the gut on the left.° 
Such are the relations of the anal vent in most of these 
animals; but in the case of the wild’ limpet (called by some 
the ‘sea-ear’), the residuum issues beneath® the shell, for 
the shell is perforated to give an outlet. In this particular 
limpet the stomach is seen coming after the mouth, and the 


= 


5 


1 P, A. iv. 5. 680% 21 ors de Tois orpopBadeow év rH EXixn Torto, Tois 
8€ povodupurs év rd mvôpévi, oiov Tais emda’ tois Gè SiOvpors mpods TH 
auvapy. l 

3 i.e. the gills. Cf. note on iv. 1. 524” 20. 

3 Apparently the adductor muscle. 

* For ^os Dittm. cj. Oañarriois. 

6 Camus brackets ¢ori raow ev vpévi, Dittm. the whole sentence. 

° Cf. P.A. iv. 5. 680° 24; G. A. iii. 11. 763" 5. 

7 Commonly attributed to Frssurella graeca, but the epithet is 
unexplained. I suggest that it is corrupt, and conceals a forgotten 
name for the sea-ear, Haltotis—ro 8 appúyw (Aemddcs qv reves xadovaor 
Oaddoaioy ots). Cf. Hesych., who, interpreting Z. xvi. 747, has ra dppvya 
i) Sorpea (ntav, on which Schneider remarks ‘vocabulum dppvya in 
Hesychio nemo interpretari adhuc potuit’. 

8? A. and W. needlessly cj. & aùroù for xdrw or ùroxúrw of the 
MSS. 
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egg-shaped formations are discernible. But for the relative 
positions of these parts you are referred to my Treatise on 
Anatomy. 

20 The so-called! carcinium or hermit crab is in a way 
intermediate between the crustaceans and the testaceans. 
In its nature it resembles the crawfish kind, and it is born 
simple of itself,? but by its habit of introducing itself into 
a shell and living there it resembles the testaceans, and so 
appears to partake of the characters of both kinds. In 

25 Shape, to give a simple illustration, it resembles a spider, 
only that the part below the head and thorax ts larger in 
this creature than in the spider. It has two thin red horns, 
and underneath these horns two long eyes, not retreating 
inwards, nor turning sideways like the eyes of the crab, but 
protruding straight out; and underneath these eyes the 

3o mouth, and round about the mouth several hair-like 
growths, and next after these two bifurcate legs or claws, 
whereby it draws in objects towards itself, and two other 
legs on either side, and a third? small one. All below the 

530° thorax is soft, and when opened in dissection is found to be 
sallow-coloured within. From the mouth there runs a single 
passage right on to the stomach, but the passage for the 
excretions is not discernible. The legs and the thorax are 
hard, but not so hard as the legs and the thorax of the 
5 crab. It does not adhere to its shell like the purple murex 
and the ceryx, but can easily slip out of it. It is longer 
when found in the shell of the stromboids than when found 

in the shell of the neritae. 

* And, by the way, the animal found in the shell of the 
neritae is a separate species, like to the other in most 
respects ; but of its bifurcate feet or claws, the right-hand 
one is small and the left-hand one is large, and it pro- 

10 gresses chiefly by the aid of this latter and larger one. 


1 Cf. H.A. v. 15. 548% 143 xapxivas, Opp. F/al. i. 320-37; Ael. vil. 
31, gv. 

2 i. e. without a hard-shell coating. 

3 rpirov (Ceryos), Dittm. 

4 Dittm. stigmatizes the two following paragraphs. 

6 Milne-Edwards divides the hermit-crabs into Pagures dextres 
(c.g. P. bernhardus), sinistres (e. g. P. diogenes), and aeguimanes. 
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[In the shells of these animals,’ and in certain others,? 
there is found a parasite whose mode of attachment is 
similar. The particular one which we have just described 
is named the cy/larus.] ” 

The nerites has a smooth large round shell,* and resembles 
the ceryx in shape, only the poppy-juice is, in its case, not 
black but red. It clings with great force near the middle.’ 
In calm weather, then, they go free afield, but when the 
wind blows the carcinia take shelter against the rocks: 
the neritae themselves cling fast like limpets ;° and the same 
is the case with the haemorrhoid* or aporrhaid and all 
others of the like kind. And, by the way, they cling to 
the rock, when they turn back their operculum, for this 
operculum seems like a lid; in fact this structure repre- 
sents the one part, in the stromboids, of that which in the 
bivalves is a duplicate shell. The interior of the animal 
is fleshy, and the mouth is inside. And it is the same 
with the haemorrhoid, the purple murex, and all suchlike 
animals, 

Such of the little crabs as have the left foot or claw the 
bigger of the two are found in the neritae, but not in 
the stromboids. [There are some snail-shells which have 
inside them creatures resembling those little crayfish that 
are also found in fresh water. These creatures, however, 
differ in having the part inside the shell soft.]’ But as 


1 Read xéyxas rourwv. xpdxas A%, C4; cf. Hesych. xpdxat, Wyo 
mapaOaddoo.wr. The passage is corrupt. 

2 Reading ëv row with A. and W., and Dittm.; ev rots, codd. 

3 v.l. oxvANapos. Camus and Schn. derive from xvAdos ; cf. Hesych. 
xudAorrudiwy. 

‘ The description suggests Dolium galea, the ‘rotunda in oleario 
usu coclea’ of Plin. xxxii. 53; cf. Xenocr. ili. 21. ynpirns is evidently 
generic, including both small and large species. In Ael. xiv. 28, the 
vnpirat are pixpa peéy TÒ peyedos, ide è wpadrara, in all probability the 
small species of Trochus, 7. /ravartoides, &c., now called naridolé 
in the Adriatic. The large, lett-handed Pagurus striatus, 6-9 in. 
long, is common in Dolium, but like the other hermits does not restrict 
itself to the shell of any particular mollusc. 

® ? read xara ro medov. 

6 Athen. iii. & mpoowus dxws tis yotpadwy dvapirns. 

7 The name does not occur elsewhere, and is here variously written. 
It is usually ascribed to Aporrhais pes-felicunt, the mod. Venetian 
name of which, zamarazvola, is somewhat similar. 

8 P.A. iv. §. 679" 17. 

” Apparently an interpolation, or repetition. 
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to their characters, you are referred to my Treatise on 
Anatomy. 


1 The urchins are devoid of flesh, and this is a character 5 
peculiar to them; and while they are in all cases empty 
and devoid of any flesh within,? they are in all cases fur- 
nished with the black formations. There are several species 


530° of the urchin, and one of these is that which is made use of 


for food ;3 this is the kind in which are found the so-called 
eggs‘ large and edible, in the larger and smaller specimens 
alike; for even when as yet very small they are provided 
with them. There are two other species, the spatangus,® 


5 and the so-called dryssus ;° these animals are pelagic and 


scarce. Further, there are the echinometrae, or ‘mother- 
urchins’, the largest in size of all the species.” In addition 
to these there is another species, small in size, but furnished 
with large hard spines; it lives in the sea at a depth of 
several fathoms; ® and is used by some people as a specific 


10 for cases of strangury.® In the neighbourhood of Torone 1" 


there are sea-urchins of a white colour, shells, spines, eggs 
and all, and that are longer than the ordinary sea-urchin. 
The spine in this species is not large nor strong, but rather 
limp; and the black formations in connexion with the mouth 
are more than usually numerous, and communicate with 


15 the external duct, but not with one another; in point of 


1 Cf. throughout, P. A. iv. 10; Plin. 31 (51). 

2 (aAN rov . . . otdeniav], Dittm. 

3 Several species arc used as food. The smaller include Sfhaere- 
chinus granularis and Strongylocentrotus lividus, both very common, 
and known to the Adriatic fishermen as rizzo di mar, from the rice- 
like appearance of the eggs. According to Ed. Forbes (European 
Seas, p. 151) in Sicily the large Echinus esculentus is called the ‘ King 
of Urchins’, and the still ‘larger Æ. e/o is popularly considered to be 
its mother’, i.e. éyerdunrpa. 

4 A. will not admit that these are true ova, inasmuch as he denies 
the existence of ova in testaceans in general ; cf. P. A. iv. 5. 680% 25 ; 
Antig. 137. 

5 Athen. iii. 91 ; Hesych. omarayyat' of peyddot èx. of Oadagatot. 

€ Hesych. Bputros, apBpurro:. 

7 Plin. ix. 31 (51) ‘echinometrae ... quorum longissimae spinae, 
calyces minimi’: apparently confusing with the next species; cf. note’. 

8 Crdaris hystrix, A. and W. cj. yivera 8’ ev €€nxovra Ñ) màeioow 
opyuais. Cf. G. A. v. 3.7839 22. Picc. reads xara for ex. 

» G.A. v. 3. 783% 20. 

Cape Drepano, to the west of Athos. The sea-urchin referred to 
is evidently one of the ‘ irregular’ urchins, or spatangoids. 
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fact, the animal is in a manner divided up by them. The 
edible urchin moves with greatest freedom and most often ; 
and this is indicated by the fact that these urchins have 
always something or other! on their spines, 

All urchins are supplied with eggs, but in some of the 
species the eggs are exceedingly small and unfit for food. 
Singularly enough, the urchin has what we may call its head 
and its mouth down below, and a place for the issue of the 
residuum up above; [and this same property is common to 
all stromboids and to limpets].2 For the food on which 
the creature lives lies down below; consequently the mouth 
has a position well adapted for getting at the food, and the 
excretion 1s above, near to the back of the shell. The 
urchin has, also, five hollow teeth inside, and in the middle 
of these teeth a fleshy substance serving the office of a 
tongue. Next to this comes the oesophagus, and then the 
stomach, divided into five parts, and filled with excretion,’ 
all the five parts uniting at the anal vent, where the shell 
is perforated for an outlet. Underneath the stomach, in 
another membrane, are the so-called eggs, identical in 


number in all cases, and that number is always an odd: 


number, to wit five. Up above, the black formations‘ are 
attached to the starting-point of the teeth, and they are 
bitter to the taste, and unfit for food. A similar or at least 
an analogous formation is found in many animals; as, for 
instance, in the tortoise, the toad, the frog, the stromboids, 


530° 


(Z 
(e) 


`, 
Oo 


and, generally, in the molluscs; but the formation varies 531% 


here and there in colour, and in all cases is altogether uneat- 
able, or more or less unpalatable. In reality the mouth- 
apparatus ê of the urchin is continuous from one end to the 


1 With some doubt I have followed A. and W. in reading (orc) dei 
rt, on the ground of apparent parallelism with P. A. iv. 5. 6819 8; cf. 
Gaza, ‘cuius rei argumentum quod semper aliquid algae suis spinis 
implexum gerant.’ On the other hand, Plin. ix. §1 reads: ‘ingredi 
est his in orbem volvi; itaque detritis saepe aculeis inveniuntur.’ 
This suggests to me that some such word as rpvxovow underlies rs 
€xovoty, 

4[ J, A. and W., Dittm. 

3 Cf. P. A. iv. 5. 6803 8. A.seems to have taken the general body- 
cavity, with its fluid-contents, for the stomach. 

* In this case the ‘black formation’ can only be the gut. 

5 ordpa, A. and W., Dittm. So the Medicean; all other MSS. and 
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other, but to outward appearance it is not so, but looks like 

5 a horn lantern! with the panes of horn left out. The urchin » 
uses its spines as feet; for it rests its weight on these, and 
then moving shifts from place to place. 


The so-called ¢e¢iyuim or ascidian? has of all these animals 
the most remarkable characteristics.’ It is the only mollusc 
that has its entire body concealed within its shell,‘ and the 6 

10 Shell is a substance intermediate between hide and shell, so 
that it cuts like a piece of hard leather. It is attached to 
rocks by its shell, and is provided with two passages placed 
at a distance from one another, very minute and hard to 
see, whereby it admits and discharges the sea-water ; for it 

15 has no visible excretion [whereas of shell-fish in general 
some resemble the urchin in this matter of excretion, and 
others are provided with the so-called mecon, or poppy- 
juice]. If the animal be opened, it is found to have, in 
the first place, a tendinous membrane running round inside 
the shell-like substance, and within this membrane is the 
fiesh-like substance of the ascidian, not resembling that in 
other molluscs; but this flesh, to which I now allude, is the 
same in all ascidia. And this substance is attached in two 

20 places to the membrane and the skin, obliquely; and at the 
point of attachment the space is narrowed from side to 
side, where the fleshy substance stretches towards the pas- 
sages that lead outwards through the shell; and here it 
discharges and admits food and liquid matter, just as it 
would if one of the passages were a mouth and the other an 


edd. have ro capa; it cannot be doubted that the allusion is to the 
whole oral mechanism now known as ‘ Aristotle’s lantern’, elaborately 
described by Cuvier, Leçons d’anat. comp., 1805, iii. pp. 329-35. 

1 The ‘lantern’ with which the comparison is made is a lantern set 
on a lamp-post, and therefore having its lower end pointed and not 
flattened ; the ‘lantern’ of the sea-urchin is uncommonly like that on 
the poop of a galleon in old Dutch sea-pieces. 

2 lt. fetinotti, The ascidian, by the way, like the sea-urchin, is 
a common article of food in the Mediterranean: cf. X. xvi. 74; Athen. 
iii. 85,92. As remedies, Xenocr. 29; Plin. xxxii. 30, 31, 39. 

3 P. A. iv. 5. 680° 4. * Vide supra, iv. 4. 528° 19. 

6{ _] A. and W. 

* Perhaps we should read gapxades. So the Aldine; elsewhere 

_ ooTpaxades. 
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anal vent ; and one of the passages is somewhat wider than 
the other one. Inside it has a pair of cavities, one on either 25 
side, a small partition separating them; and one of these 
two cavities contains the liquid.! The creature has no 
other organ whether motor or sensory, nor, as was said 
in the case of the others, is it furnished with any organ 
connected with excretion, as other shell-fish are. The 
colour of the ascidian is in some cases sallow, and in other z0 
cases red.” 

There is, furthermore, the genus of the sea-nettles,® pecu- 
liar in its way. The sea-nettle, or sea-anemone, clings to 
rocks like certain of the testaceans, but at times relaxes 
its hold. It has no shell, but its entire body is fleshy. It 581° 
is sensitive to touch,‘ and, if you put your hand to it, it will 
seize and cling to it, as the cuttle-fish would do with its 
feelers, and in such a way as to make the flesh of your hand 
swell up. Its mouth is in the centre of its body, and it 
lives adhering to the rock as an oyster to its shell. If any ; 
little fish ê come up against it it clings to it; in fact, just as 
I described it above as doing to your hand, so it does to 
anything edible that comes in its way; and it feeds upon 
sea-urchins and scallops. Another species of the sea-nettle 
roams freely abroad.’ The sea-nettle appears to be devoid 
altogether of excretion, and in this respect it resembles a 
plant. Of sea-nettles there are two species, the lesser and 
more edible,’ and the large hard ones, such as are found in 


= 


(0) 


1 Cf. P. A. iv. 5. 6818 28. The two orifices are the mouth and the 
atrial aperture ; the two cavities, the pharynx or branchial sac, and 
the atrium or cloacal chamber. 

2? The red is doubtless Cynthia papillosa, which is bright scarlet ; 
the sallow includes Phaltusia mammillata and other large and 
common Ascidians. 

3 Cf. Plin. ix. 45 (68); Æ. A. v. 16. 548? 23. 

4 Cf. P.A. iv. 5. 6815 4. On the text see Dittmeyer. 

5 Plin. ix. 45 (68) ‘vis pruritu mordax’; cf. also Diph. af, Athen. 
ili. 90. 

° Cf. H.A. viii. 2. p90" 28. On the text cf. Dittm. 

7 Cf. H. A.i. 1. 487 but possibly the sea-nettle here referred to is 
a jelly-fish, or medusa ; cf. H.A. v. 15. Cf. Cuv. čz doc. Plin. ‘ Urtica 
marina errans, medusa, L.; urtica fixa, actinia, L. : 

* Cf. #1. A. viii. 2. 590% 29; P.A. iv. 5. 681% 8. 

* Various anemones are eaten, fried, in the Mediterranean, e.g. 
Actinia viridis, Fr. ortie de mer. 
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the neighbourhood of Chalcis. In winter time! their flesh 
is firm, and accordingly they are sought after as articles of 
food, but in summer weather they are worthless,” for they 
15 become thin and watery, and if you catch at them they 
break at once into bits, and cannot be taken off the rocks 
entire ; and being oppressed by the heat they tend to slip 
back into the crevices of the rocks.® 
So much for the external and the internal organs of 
molluscs, crustaceans, and testaceans. 


20 We now procced to treat of insects in like manner. This 7 
genus comprises many spccies, and, though several kinds 
are clearly related to one another, these are not classified 
under one common designation, as in the case of the bee, 
the drone, the wasp, and all such insects, and again as in the 
case of those that have their wings in a sheath or shard, 

25 like the cockchafer, the carabus or stag-beetle, the cantharis 
or blister-beetle,* and the like. 

Insects have three parts common to them all; the head, 
the trunk containing the stomach, and a third part in betwixt 
these two, corresponding to what in other creatures embraces 
chest and back. In the majority of insects this intermediate 
part is single; but in the long and multipcdal insects it has 
practically the same number of segments as of nicks. 

30 All insects when cut in two continue to live, excepting 
such as are naturally cold by nature, or such as from their 
minute size chill rapidly; though, by the way, wasps not- 
withstanding their small size continue living after severance. 
In conjunction with the middle portion either the head or 

532° the stomach can live, but the head cannot live by itself. 
Insects that are long in shape and many-footed can live for 
a long while after being cut in twain, and the severed por- 
tions can move in either direction, backwards or forwards ; 
thus, the hinder portion, if cut off, can crawl either in the 


! Ael. vii. 35. 

2 ?die. (modai) amdddAvyrat, Picc. 
3 Cf. P. A. iv. 5. 680% 29. 

+ Cantharis vesicatorta, L. 
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direction of the section or in the direction of the tail, as is 
observed in the scolopendra.! 

All insects have eyes, but no other organ of sense discern- 
ible, except that some insects have a kind of a tongue? 
corresponding to a similar organ common to all testaceans ; 
and by this organ such insects taste and imbibe è? their food. 
In some insects this organ is soft; in other insects it is firm ; 
as it is, by the way, in the purple-fish, among testaceans.* 
In the horsefly and the gadfly this organ is hard, and 10 
indeed it is hard in most insects. In point of fact, such 
insects as have no sting in the rear use this organ as a 
weapon,’ (and, by the way, such insects as are provided 
with this organ are unprovided with teeth, with the excep- 
tion of a few insects); the fly by a touch can draw 
blood with this organ, and the gnat can prick or sting 
with it. 

Certain insects are furnished with prickers or stings. 
Some insects have the sting inside, as the bee and the !5 
wasp, others outside, as the scorpion; and, by the way, 
this is the only insect furnished with a long tail.’ And, 
further, the scorpion is furnished with claws, as is also the 
creature resembling a scorpion £ found within the pages of 
books. 

In addition to their other organs, flying insects are 
furnished with wings. Some insects are dipterous or 20 
double-winged, as the fly; others are tetrapterous or 
furnished with four wings, as the bee; and, by the way, 
no insect with only two wings has a sting in the rear. 
Again, some winged insects have a sheath or shard for 
their wings, as the cockchafer; whereas in others the wings 


qn 


* dpixapns oxoddrevdpa, Nic. Ther. 812; ubi Schol. pevdas 8€ pno 
où yap dare (Gixépados), dAX’ os “Ap. ois, eis TouTigw ToAAdKLS EpTret, 
xai mapéxet óav roù Sixeados eva. Cf. de Inc. 7.707% 31. Hesych. 
has audiderghayavov’ (adv re moAUTouv, oxoħórevðpa kañ., where we should 
perhaps read ducpixeparor. 

> Cf. P.A. ii. 17. 661% 15, iv. 5. 678? 13. 

3 eis aura, Picc., A. and W., Dittm. 

* A. and W. bracket this sentence. 
5 For ë exe €xaoroy Dittm, cj. trapyxe éxdora, S. UT. OENENKTOV: 
€ P.A. iv. 6. 683° 8. 

T paxpéxepxoy, Picc., A. and W.: parpórevtpov, Bekk. 

8 Chelifer cancroides. ° P.A. iv. 6. 683" 13. 
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are unsheathed, as in the bee. But in the case of all alike, 
25 flight is in no way modified by tail-steerage, and the wing 
is devoid of quill-structure or division of any kind.! 

Again, some insects have antennae in front of their eyes, 
as the butterfly and the horned-beetle. Such of them as 
have the power of jumping have the hinder legs the longer ; 
and these long hind-legs whereby they jump? bend back- 
wards like the hind-legs of quadrupeds. All insects have 

30 the belly different from the back; as, in fact, is the case 
with all animals. The flesh of an insect’s body is neither 
shell-like nor is it like the internal substance of shell- 
covered animals, nor is it like flesh? in the ordinary sense 
of the term; but it is a something intermediate in 
quality.t Wherefore they have nor spine, nor bone, nor 

532° sepia-bone, nor enveloping shell; but their body by its 

hardness is its own protection and requires no extraneous 

support. However, insects have a skin; but the skin is 

exceedingly thin. These and such-like are the external 
organs of insects. 

5 Internally, next after the mouth, comes a gut, in the 

: majority of cases straight and simple down to the outlet of 

the residuum: but in a few cascs the gut is coiled.» No 

insect is provided with any viscera, or is supplied with fat ; 

and these statements apply to all animals devoid of blood. 

Some have a stomach also,® and attached to this the rest 

of the gut, either simple or convoluted as in the case of 

1o the acris or grasshopper.’ 

The ¢ettix or cicada, alone ot such creatures (and, in 
fact, alone of all creatures), is unprovided with a mouth, 
but it is provided with the tongue-like formation found in 

1 H. A. iii. 12. 519% 28. 

* máa, lit. the long steering-oars of a galley. 

3 Read ore capxwdns Aa, Ca., ovrw o. A. and W. 

4 P.A. ii. 8. 654° 26. 

6 Plin. xi. 3 (4) ‘nihil intus nisi admodum paucis intestinum impli- 
catum ’, € P.A. iv. 5. 6822 15. 

7 A. and W. point out that the gut is simple in the locusts, but much 
coiled in the cicadas. ‘They therefore suggest ù amAouw donep ai 
axpl0es, 7 €iAvypevoy Gomep Ó TETTIE. 

8 Ct. H.A. v.30; Plin. xi. 26 (32); Ael. i. 20. 

° P.A. iv. §. 652° 19 Tò yap avrò pópiov Exe oTópa Kul yAwrray 
oupreduKos, 
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insects furnished with frontward stings;! and this forma- 
tion in the cicada is long, continuous, and devoid of any split; 
and by the aid of this the creature feeds on dew, and on 
dew only, and in its stomach no excretion is ever found. 
Of the cicada there are several kinds,? and they differ from 
one another in relative magnitude, and in this respect that 
the achetes® or chirper is provided with a cleft or aperture 
under the 4yfozoma‘* and has in it a membrane quite 
discernible,> whilst the membrane is indiscernible in the 
tetligonia. 

Furthermore, there are some strange creatures to be found 
in the sea, which from their rarity we are unable to classify. 
Experienced ê fishermen affirm, some that they have at 
times seen in the sea animals like sticks, black, rounded, 
and of the same thickness throughout; others that they 
have seen creatures resembling shields, red in colour, and 
furnished with fins packed close together; and others that 
they have seen creatures resembling the male organ in 
shape and size, witha pair of fins in the place of the 
testicles, and they aver that on one occasion a creature of 
this description was brought up on the end of a night- 
line.’ 

So much then for the parts, external and internal, excep- 
tional and common, of all animals. 


g We now proceed to treat of the senses; for there are 
diversities in animals with regard to the senses, seeing that 


1 MSS. have €umpoobey xévrpos or ònriolokévrpois. Schn. and Bekk. 
adopt the latter; Picc., A. and W., and Dittm. éumpoodoxévrpas. Cf. 
Plin. xi. 32. 

2 Ael. x. 44. 

3 ayérns’ ó dppyy rért:é, ó AaXioratos, Hesych. 

* 5, &alwpa, cf. de Resp. 9. 475° 2, 8,20; H.A. v.21. 553% 28. Cf. 
also H. A. iv. 9. 535} 8, v. 30. 556% 18. 

5 This organ is peculiar to the ma/e cicada; cf. Carus, Analekten, 
1828, p. 146; Landois, Zonapparate der Insekten, 1867, p. 48. A pair 
of little drums on the first abdominal segment are set in vibration by 
muscles within; the abdomen filled with air acts as a resonator. 

6 ¢uroptxav, A. and W., after P D4. 

7 These animals cannot be identified, but I believe the last to be, in 
all probability, Gastropleron meckelit. The second suggests Pennu- 
tula, though the comparison with a shield is obscure; Prof. Gruke 
refers it to /dalia laciniosa, or some similar sea-slug. 
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some animals have the use of all the senses, and others 
the use of a limited number of them. The total number 
‘of the senses (for we have no experience of any special 
sense not here included), is five: sight, hearing, smell, 
taste, and touch. | 

Man, then, and all vivipara that have feet, and, further, 
all red-blooded ovipara,! appear to have the use of all the 
five senses, except where some isolated species has been 
subjected to mutilation, as in the case of the mole.? For 
this animal is deprived of sight ; it has no eyes visible, but 


5 if the skin—a thick one, by the way—be stripped off the 


head, about the place in the exterior where eyes usually 
are, the eyes are found inside in a stunted condition, 
furnished with all the parts found in ordinary eyes; that 
is to say, we find there the black rim, and the fatty part 
surrounding it; but all these parts are smaller than the 


10 same parts in ordinary visible eyes. There is no external 


sign of the existence of these organs in the mole, owing to 
the thickness of the skin drawn over them, so that it would 
seem that the natural course of development were congeni- 
tally arrested ; [for extending from the brain * at its junction 
with the marrow are two strong sinewy ducts running past 
the sockets of the eyes, and terminating at the upper eye- 


13 teeth]. All the other animals of the kinds above mentioned 


have a perception of colour 5 and of sound, and the senses 
of smell and taste; the fifth sensc, that, namely, of touch, 
is common to all animals whatsoever. 

In some animals the organs of sense are plainly dis- 


1 @ordxa, A. and W., Picc., Dittm. (wordka, MSS., Bekk. 

3 H.A. i. 9. 491% 28. Perhaps Spalax typhlus, a blind, mole-like 
rodent, abundant in the Cyclades, where, according to Erhard, the 
mole is not found. We have no information as to the distribution of 
the two in Greece. 

3 xuxdw mov, A. and W., Dittm. xvxAwmov, MSS., Bekk. Guil. ‘et 
quod in circuitu pingue’. Cf. 77. A. ili, 18. 520" 2; de Sensu, 2. 438" 
20 TO Aeukoy Tov Gppartos €y Tois EXovTLW alua miov Kat Acrapoy. 

4 de Sensu, 2. 438% 27; P.A. 1i. 10. 656% 17. The clause bracketed 
(by A. and W.) apparently does not refer to the mole (which has no 
conspicuous eye-teeth, while Spalax has none at all), but is an inter- 
polation of general import. 

5 Colour is held to be that which we actually see: cf. de Sensu, 3. 
439° 30; de Anim. li. 7. 418% 29 Tò yap éparov éote Xpaupa. 
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cernible ; and this is especially the case with the eyes.! 
For animals have a special locality for the eyes, and also 20 
a special locality for hearing: that is to say, some animals 
have ears, while others have the passage for sound dis- 
cernible.2 It is the same with the sense of smell; that is 
to say, some animals have nostrils, and others have only the 
passages for smell, such as birds. It is the same also with 
the organ of taste, the tongue. Of aquatic red-blooded 25 
animals,® fishes possess the organ of taste, namely the 
tongue, but it is in an imperfect and amorphous form,’ in 
other words it is osseous and undetached. In some fish the 
palate’ is fleshy, as in the fresh-water carp, so that by an 
inattentive observer it might be mistaken for a tongue. 30 

There is no doubt but that fishes have the sense of taste, 
for a great number of them delight in special flavours ; and 
fishes freely take the hook if it be baited with a piece of 
flesh from a tunny or from any fat fish, obviously enjoying 
the taste and the eating of food of this kind. Fishes have 
no visible organs for hearing or for smell ;? for what might 533° 
appear to indicate an organ for smell in the region of the 
nostril has no communication with the brain. These indica- 
tions, in fact, in some cases lead nowhere, like blind alleys, 
and in other cases lead only to the gills; but for all this 
fishes undoubtedly hear and smell. For they are observed 5 
to run away from any loud noise, such as would be made 
by the rowing of a galley, so as to become easy of capture 
in their holes; for, by the way, though a sound be very 
slight in the open air, it has a loud and alarming resonance 
to creatures that hear under water.2 And this is shown in 
the capture of the dolphin; for when the hunters have ro 
enclosed a shoal of these fishes with a ring of their canoes, 
they set up from inside the canoes a loud splashing in the 

1 Cf. G. A. ii. 6.744% 5 ó & òp. capa póvov iov Eyer Tov aia Onrnpiwv. 

2 H. A.i. 11. 4928 23; P. A. ii. 16. 659% 2. Read xa ròv ris axons. 
Dittm. cj. wadAov—Stopropevoy . . . opOarkpav—f Tà ths axdns. 

* For xadoupévos è iyOvoe A. and W. cj. kaì evaipos of iy. 

* P.A. ii. 17. 660° 13. 5 660> 34, 6618 I. 

ê Still known as ‘carps’ tongues’, and esteemed as a delicacy. 
(‘Vim augendae Veneris habet,’ Aldrovandi.) 


T P. A. ii. 16. 659? 13. 
® A. and W. bracket ka . . . mace. 
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water, and by so doing induce the creatures to run in a 
shoal high and dry up on the beach, and so capture them 
while stupefied with the noise.! And yet, for all this, the 
dolphin has no organ of hearing discernible.? Furthermore, 
'5 when engaged in their craft, fishermen are particularly 
careful to make no noise with oar or net; and after they 
have spied a shoal, they Ict down their nets at a spot so far 
off that they count upon no noise being likely to reach the 
shoal, occasioned either by oar or by the surging of their 
20 boats through the water ; and the crews are strictly enjoined 
to preserve silence until the shoal has been surrounded. 
And, at times, when they want the fish to crowd together, 
they adopt the stratagem of the dolphin-hunter ; in other 
words they clatter stones together, that the fish may, in 
their fright, gather close into one spot, and so they envelop 
25 them within their nets. [Before surrounding them, then, they 
preserve silence, as was said ; but, after hemming the shoal 
in, they call on every man to shout out aloud and make 
any kind of noise; for on hearing the noise and hubbub the 
fish are sure to tumble into the nets from sheer fright.] ? 
Further, when fishermen see a shoal of fish feeding at a 
30 distance, disporting themselves in calm bright weather on 
the surface of the watcr, if they are anxious to descry the 
size of the fish and to learn what kind of a fish it is, they 
may succeed in coming upon the shoal whilst yet basking 
at the surface if they sail up without the slightest noise, 
but if any man make a noise previously, the shoal will be 
seen to scurry away in alarm. Again, there is a small 
534° river-fish called the cottus* or bull-head; this creature 
burrows under a rock, and fishers catch it by clattering 
stones against the rock, and the fish, bewildered at the 
noise, darts out of its hiding-place. From these facts it is 

a quite obvious that fishes can hear ; and indced some people, 


' A similar procedure is described by Apostolides (0/. cit. p. 33) in 
the capture of avvaypides, Dentex vulgaris. A hollow cone on a long 
handle is used for striking the water by Adriatic fishermen, and is 
known as Piston, stumigio, &c. (Faber, Fish. of Adriatic, p. 133). 

2 H.A. i. 11. 492% 29. = ] A. and W. 

* MSS. have Boros and «otros. Sylburg restored xérros, from Gaza. 
The traditional identification with Cottus gobio, L., has little value. 
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from living near the sea and frequently witnessing such 
phenomena, affirm that of all living creatures the fish is the 
quickest of hearing. And, by the way, of all fishes the 
quickest of hearing are the cestreus or mullet, the chremps, 
the /abrax or basse? the salpe or saupe, the chromis or 
sciaena,* and such like. Other fishes are less quick of 10 
hearing, and, as might be expected, are more apt to be 
found living at the bottom of the sea. 

The case is similar in regard to the sense of smell.® 
Thus, as a rule, fishes will not touch a bait that is not fresh, 
neither are they all caught by one and the same bait, but 
they are severally caught by baits suited to their several 
likings, and these baits they distinguish by their sense of 
smell;* and, by the way, some fishes are attracted by 1; 
malodorous baits, as the saupe, for instance, is attracted 
by excrement. Again, a number of fishes live in caves ; 
and accordingly fishermen, when they want to entice them 
out, smear the mouth of a cave è with strong-smelling pickles, 
and the fish are soon attracted to the smell. And the eel 29 
is caught in a similar way; for the fisherman lays down an 
earthen pot that has held pickles, after inserting a ‘ weel’ 
in the neck thereof. Asa general rule, fishes are especially 
attracted by savoury smells. For this reason, fishermen 
roast the fleshy parts of the cuttle-fish and use it as bait 
on account of its smell, for fish are peculiarly attracted by 
it; they also bake the octopus and bait their fish-baskets :5 
or weels with it, entirely, as they say, on account of its 
smell. Furthermore, gregarious fishes,’ if fish-washings or 
bilge-water be thrown overboard, are observed to scud off 


1 ypéuy, $. xpems, drag Aey., absent in several MSS.; probably 
corrupt, and perhaps equivalent to popis, both being from xpépw, to 
neigh ; cf. infra. 

? Labrax lupus; cf. Ar. ap. Athen. vii. 310%. 

3 Box salpa; cf. Athen. vii. 321°. Mod. Gk. cudma, It. salpa, 
sroupt, &c. 

xpos. Sciaena aguila (or some closely allied fish): said to be 
still called chvo in Genoa and Marseilles, Cuvier, Ann. Inst. Archéol., 
1842, p. 73. See notes v. 10. 543” 2, viii. 12. 601 30. 

5 Ael. ix. 7; Plin. x. 89. 6 de Sensu, 5. 444" 8. 

T Cheese, for instance, is much used by Greek fishermen; similarly 
rogue or cod-roe by French sardine-fishers. 

Plin. xi. 2 (3): Opp. //a/. iv. 647. ® Ael. ix. 46. 
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to a distance, from apparent dislike of the smell. And it is 
asserted that they can at once detect by smell the presence 
534° of their own blood ; and this faculty is manifested by their 
hurrying off to a great distance whenever fish-blood is spilt 
in the sea. And, asa general rule, if you bait your weel 
with a stinking bait, the fish refuse to enter the weel or 
even to draw near ; but if you bait the weel with a fresh 
5 and savoury bait, they come at once from long distances 
and swim into it. [And all this is particularly manifest in 
the dolphin ; for, as was stated, it has no visible organ of 
hearing, and yet it is captured when stupefied with noise ; 
and so, while it has no visible organ for smell, it has the 
ro sense of smell remarkably keen.]' It is manifest, then, 
that the animals above mentioned are in possession of all 
the five senses. 
All other animals may, with very few exceptions, be 
comprehended within four genera: to wit, molluscs, crusta- 
15 ceans, testaceans, and insects. Of these four genera, the 
mollusc,? the crustacean, and the insect have all the senses: 
at all events, they have sight, smell, and taste. As for 
insects, both winged and wingless, they can detect the 
presence of scented objects afar off, as for instance bees 
and cnipes* detect the presence of honey at a distance ; 
ao and they do so recognizing it by smell. Many insects are 
killed by the smell of brimstone; ë ants, if the apertures to 
their dwellings be smeared with powdered ° origanum and 
brimstone, quit their nests; and most insects may be 
banished with burnt hart’s horn, or better still by the 
a5 burning of the gum styrax. The cuttle-fish, the octopus, 
and the crawfish may be caught by bait.’ The octopus, 
in fact, clings so tightly to the rocks that it cannot be 


1[ J] A. and W. 

2 Cf. de Sensu, 5. 444” 12. 

° A. and W. omit du, holding that it and dxonv are unmentioned 
aX obvious. Dittm. adds Caxonp ku). Picc. suggests ògeiav for 
AVAS 

* Plin. xi. 19, xxx. 53; cf. Theoph. de P? iv. 17; de Sensu, lc. 

SC. Katopevou. 

é Aciwy. Rejected as meaningless by A. and W. Dittm. quotes 
Scal., ‘Aetwy, frequens dictio Dioscoridi et Galeno subigere aliguo 
liguore’; and continues, ‘ adde Acody, i.e. in pulverem conterere.’ 

T Plin. x. 92 
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pulled off, but remains attached even when the knife is 
employed to sever it; and yet, if you apply fleabane to the 
creature, it drops off at the very smell of it.! The facts are 
similar in regard to taste. For the food that insects go in 5354 
quest of is of diverse kinds, and they do not all delight in 
the same flavours: for instance, the bee? never settles on 
a withered or wilted flower, but on fresh and sweet ones ; 
and the conops or gnat °? settles only on acrid substances 
and not on sweet. The sense of touch, by the way, as has 
been remarked, is common to all animals. Testaceans 
have the senses of smell and taste. With regard to their 
possession of the sense of smell, that is proved by the use 
of baits, e.g. in the case of the purple-fish ; for this creature 
is enticed by baits of rancid meat, which it perceives and is 
attracted to from a great distance. The proof that it 
possesses a sense of taste hangs by the proof of its sense of to 
smell ; for whenever an animal is attracted to a thing by 
perceiving its smell, it is sure to like the taste of it. Further, 
all animals furnished with a mouth derive pleasure or pain 
from the touch of sapid juices. 

With regard to sight and hearing, we cannot make state- 
ments with thorough confidence or on irrefutable evidence. 
However, the solen or razor-fish, if you make a noise, 
appears to burrow in the sand, and to hide himself deeper 15 
when he hears the approach of the iron rod‘ (for the 
animal, be it observed, juts a little out of its hole, while the 
greater part of the body remains within),—and scallops, if 
you present your finger near their open valves, close them 
tight í again as though they could see what you were doing. 
Furthermore, when fishermen are laying bait for neritae, 20 


en 


1 This procedure is still common in Greece, either fleabane (Znula 
coryza) or tobacco being used; see Apostolides, La Pêche en Grèce, 
1907, p. 50. Cf. Arch. zool. exp. et gén., 1881, p. 412. 

? Cf. viii. 11. 596 15; cf. also ix. 40. 625% 20. See also Plin. xi. 8; 
Varro, &. &. iii. 16. 6. 

> A. and W. suggest here the vinegarefly, Mosillus (Oinopota) 
cellarius. 

* lit. ‘iron’; probably an iron rod with a conical knob at the end, 
still used in the Adriatic for the capture of the cape lunghe or razor- 
fish; it is let down into the creature’s burrow, between its valves 
which close upon it, and it is thus drawn up (Faber, Adriatic, p. 89). 

° So Picc., A. and W., and Dittm.: MSS. ydoxnovor xai cupprovory. 
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they always get to leeward of them, and nevcr speak 
a word while so engaged, under the firm impression that 
the animal can smell and hear ; and they assure us that, if 
any one speaks aloud, the creature makes efforts to escape. 
With regard to testaceans, of the walking or creeping 
species the urchin appears to have the least developed 
sense of smell ; and, of the stationary species, the ascidian 
25 and the barnacle. 

So much for the organs of sense in the general run of 

animals. We now proceed to treat of voice. 


Voice and sound are different from one another; and 9 
language differs from voice and sound. The fact is that 
no animal can give utterance to voice except by the action 
of the pharynx,' and consequently such animals as 
are devoid of lung have no voice; and language is the 

30 articulation of vocal sounds by the instrumentality of the 
tongue. Thus, the voice and larynx can emit vocal or 
vowel sounds; non-vocal or consonantal sounds are made 

535° by the tongue and the lips; and out of these vocal and 
non-vocal sounds language is composed. Consequently, 
animals that have no tongue at all or that have a tongue 
not freely detached, have neither voice? nor language ; 
although, by the way, they may be enabled to make noises 
or sounds by other organs than the tongue. 

Insects, for instance, have no voice and no language, but 
they can emit sound by internal air or wind, though not by 

s the emission of air or wind ; for no insects are capable of 
respiration.” But some of them make a humming noise, 
like the bee and the other winged insects ; and others are 
said to sing, as the cicada.‘ And all these latter insects 
make their special noises by means of the membrane that 
is underneath the ‘hypozoma’—those insects, that is to 
say, whose body is thus divided; as for instance, one 


1 P. A. iii. 3. 664% 36. 


2 Read ore hwvei obre Stadeyerat. 83 Cf. Plin. xi. 2 (3). 
* de Resp. 9.475% 6; de Somn, et Vig. 2. 456% 10, 20; H.A. v. 30. 
556% 20. 


5 Cf. de Resp. 8. 474 31 60a 8€ paxpoBiwrepa trav évropwy, Tovrois UTO 
rò Oralwpa Oceoxiorat, Grws ĉia Aerorepou Ovros rou vuévos Wuxnra. Cf. 


9. 475" 19. 
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species of cicada, which makes the sound by means of the 
friction of the air.! Flies and bees, and the like, produce 
their special noise by opening and shutting their wings in 
the act of flying ; for the noise made is by the friction of 
air between the wings when in motion. The noise made 
by grasshoppers is produced by rubbing or reverberating 
with their long hind-legs.? 

No mollusc or crustacean can produce any natural voice 
or sound. Fishes can produce no voice, for they have no 
lungs, nor windpipe and pharynx; but they emit certain inar- 
ticulate sounds and squeaks, which is what is called their 
‘voice’, as the /yra* or gurnard, and the sciaena ° (for these 
fishes make a grunting kind of noise) and the caprus or 
boar-fish in the river Achelous,® and the calcis? and the 
cuckoo-fish ;* for the chalcis makes a sort of piping sound, 
and the cuckoo-fish makes a sound greatly like the cry of 
the cuckoo, and is nicknamed from the circumstance. The 
apparent voice in all these fishes is a sound caused in some 
cases by a rubbing motion of their gills, which by the way 


1 de Resp. 9. 475% 16 olov dia rey KaXdpoy ray rerpurrpevoy ra radia, 
Oray ériOaow tpéva Nerroy. 

* The sound is produced by a toothed bar rubbing against a ridged 
surface. Sometimes the hind-leg rubs against the elytron or fore- 
wing (Acridtidae), sometimes one elytron against the other (Gryllidae, 
Locustidae). Cf. (int. al.) Latreille, Mém. Mus. d’Hist. Nat. viii. 
1822; Regen, Ard. zool. Inst. Univ. Wien, xiv (1903), pp. 359-422. 

3 Ael. x. 11. Cf. Joh. Müller,‘ Ueber die Fische welche Töne von 
sich geben,’ Arch. f. Anat., 1857, p. 249; also Sörensen, Om Lydor- 
ganer hos Fiske, Copenhagen, 1884. 

* Cf. Athen. vii. 324; Ael. x. 11, 12. Avpn and xdeavé are both 
gurnards. T. Zyra, L., the ‘piper’ of English fishermen, and 7. pini, 
Bloch (both called 7. cucu/us by Linnaeus), seem to be the ‘ cuckoo- 
fish ', and are still so called in various Mediterranean dialects; the 
common gurnard, 7. gurnardus, is a ‘grunter’, Fr. grondin, gro- 
gnant, Germ. Knurrhahn, &c. 

8 Cf. Cuv. et Valenciennes, iv. p. 41; Day, British Fishes, i. p. 151. 

© de An. ii. 8. 420% 12; Ael. x. 11; Plin. xi. 112. This cannot be 
our boar-fish (Cafros aper), which is marine. It is not impossible 
that it is another name for the yAdms or Silurus (see notes on vi. 13. 
§68° 23, viii. 20. 602 22), which belongs to a family remarkable for 
vocal powers. 

7 Identified by many with the John Dory, Zeus faber. J. Müller 
would read here yadxevs (cf. Opp. Hal. i. 133), which Athen. (328°) 
distinguishes from xyadxis. yapaxida in Mod. Gk. is Sargus vulgaris. 

8 Or rather gi//-covers; stridulation often occurs also at the base 
of the fin-spines. 
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are prickly,' or in other cases by internal parts about their 
bellies; for they all have air or wind inside them,’ by 
rubbing and moving which they produce the sounds.’ 


25 Some cartilaginous fish seem to squeak. 


30 


But in these cases the term ‘ voice’ is inappropriate ; the | 
more correct expression would be ‘sound’. For the scallop, 
when it goes along supporting itself on the water, which is 
technically called ‘flying’, makes a whizzing sound; and 
so does the sea-swallow or flying-fish :* for this fish flies in 
the air, clean out of the water, being furnished with fins 
broad and long. Just then as in the flight of birds the 
sound made by their wings is obviously not voice, so is it 
in the case of all these other creatures. 

The dolphin, when taken out of the water, gives a squeak 


536" and moans in the air, but these noises do not resemble 


5 


those above mentioned. For this creature hasa voice (and 
can therefore utter vocal or vowel sounds), for it is fur- 
nished with a lung and a windpipe; but its tongue is not 
loose, nor has it lips, so as to give utterance to an articulate 
sound (or a sound of vowel and consonant in combination). 

Of animals which are furnished with tongue and lung, 
the oviparous quadrupeds produce a voice, but a feeble 
one ; in some cases, a shrill piping sound, like the serpent ; 
in others, a thin faint cry ;ë in others, a low hiss, like the 
tortoise. The formation of the tongue in the frog is ex- 
ceptional. The front part of the tongue, which in other 
animals is detached, is tightly fixed in the frog as it is in 
all fishes; but the part towards the pharynx is freely 
detached, and may, so to speak, be spat outwards,’ and it 


1 P. A. ii. 17. 660» 25. 2 Cf. Müller, Z. c., p. 267. 

3 Moreau describes, in 7#zg/a and Zeus, an annular diaphragm 
stretching across the cavity of the air-bladder and set in rapid vibra- 
tion; C. R. Parts, lix. p. 436, 1864; Ann. Sc. Nat. (6) iv. 1876, p. 65. 

t The flying gurnard, Dactylepterus volitans, mod. Gk. yeddovd- 
Wapov ; cf. Opp. Hal. i. 430. Joh. Müller (ef. cit., pp. 253, 273) describes 
the grunting sound made by this fish. 

5 Scal. ins. kai neĝa, A. and W. Ñ amoĝa. 

€ A. and W. consider this a gloss on ovpeypor. For aaĝerñ, Pice. 
OTEVI Y., 

7 Read éxnrvera: with A. and W. nentuxra, most MSS. and edd. ; 
erentuxra, Ald., Camus, Dittm. 
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is with this that it makes its peculiar croak. The croaking 
that goes on in the marsh is the call of the males to the 
females at rutting time ;' and, by the way, all animals have 
a special cry for the like end at the like season, as is 
observed in the case of goats, swine, and sheep. [The 
bull-frog makes its croaking noise by putting its under jaw 
on a level with the surface of the water and extending its 
upper jaw to its utmost capacity. The tension is so great 
that the upper jaw becomes transparent, and the animal's 
eyes shine through the jaw like lamps ;? for, by the way, 
the commerce of the sexes takes place usually in the night 
time. | 

Birds can utter vocal sounds; and such of them can 
articulate best as have the tongue moderately flat, and also 
such as have thin delicate? tongues. In some cases, the 
male and the female utter the same note; in other cases, 
different notes. The smaller birds are more vocal and 


536° 


given to chirping than the larger ones ; but in the pairing . 


season every species of bird becomes particularly vocal. 
Some of them call when fighting, as the quail, others cry 
or crow when challenging to combat, as the partridge,* or 
when victorious, as the barn-door cock. In some cases 
cock-birds and hens sing alike, as is observed in the night- 


ingale, only that the hen stops singing when brooding or 30 


rearing her young ;° in other birds, the cocks sing more“ 
than the hens; in fact, with barn-door fowls and quails, the 
cock sings and the hen does not. 

Viviparous quadrupeds utter vocal sounds of different 


kinds, but they have no power of converse. In fact, this 586° 


 Ael. ix. 13. 

2 A. and W. bracket maei ĝè ... sverwp (which, however, Plin. xi. 
65 follows) as unintelligible. 1 suspect the passage is entirely corrupt, 
and may have stood somewhat as follows: okoo: b€ cat dia Tò eupvoâv 
Tay oiaydvey ék THS eniracews wonrep Aixava hoveisOat oi POdyyat, i.e. 
‘resound like a stretched string.” We should have expected here 
some reference to the vocal sacs, as in Ov. Met. vi. 377 ‘inflataque 
colla tumescunt’; cf. Alb. M. xxvi. p. 253 ‘ideo vesicas duas inflatas 
facit a latere oris, et cum vocat inferius labrum in aquae tenet super- 
ficie, et superius super aquam’. 

3 For avray e ryv A. and W. cj. amoAedupevny, or padaxwrepar. 

t Schn., Picc., and A. and W. insert oloy mépôixes, following Gaza 
and Plin. xi. 51. 

° Cf, Z7. A. iv. 49 B. 632” 21. ° Read tù dppeva paddrcy. 
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power, or language, is peculiar to man. For while the 
capability of talking implies the capability of uttering vocal 
sounds, the converse does not hold good. Men that are 
born deaf are in all cases also dumb; that is, they can 
s make vocal sounds, but they cannot speak. Children, just 
as they have no control over other parts, so have no con- 
trol, at first, over the tongue; but it is so far imperfect, 
and only frees and detaches itself by degrees, so that in 
the interval children for the most part lisp and stutter.” 
Vocal sounds and modes of language differ according to 
locality. Vocal sounds are characterized chiefly by their 
10 pitch, whether high or low, and the kinds of sound capable 
of being produced are identical within the limits of one 
and the same species ; but articulate sound, that one might 
reasonably designate ‘language’, differs both in various 
animals, and also in the same species according to diversity 
of locality; as for instance, some partridges cackle, and 
‘some make a shrill twittering noise.” Of little birds, some 
15 sing a different note from the parent birds, if they have 
been removed from the nest and have heard other birds 
singing; and a mother-nightingale has been observed to 
give lessons in singing to a young bird,* from which spec- 
tacle we might obviously infer that the song of the bird 
was not equally congenital with mere voice, but was 
something capable of modification and of improvement.® 
Men have the same voice or vocal sounds, but they differ 
20 from one another in speech or language. 
The elephant makes a vocal sound of a wind-like sort by 
the mouth alone, unaided by the trunk, just like the sound 
of a man panting or sighing ;" but, if it employ the trunk 


1 areànņs, Picc., A. and W. dredy, MSS. and edd. 

2 Cf. P.A. ii. 17. 660% 26 (cf. Aristoph. Nubes, 862, 1381). 

5 Theoph. p. 181 Teubner (ap. Athen. ix. 390); Ael. iii. 35 ; Antig. de 
Mirab.vi. The difference is specific, between P. graeca and P. cinerea. 

* Plut. Sol. An. 973A; Ael. iii. 40; Dion, de 4770. i. 20. 

5 Reading ópoiws pioet. 

6° Mr. Warde Fowler (Summer Studies) arguing, from the case of the 
cuckoo, against the theory that birds acquire their song under their 
parents’ tutelage, seems to neglect the distinction here drawn by 
Aristotle. The innate and instinctive gery of the cuckoo is a different 
thing from the modulated and skilled dtaAexros of the singing-bird. 

1 G.A. v.7; Plin. xi. 51. 
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as well, the sound produced is like that of a hoarse 
trumpet. 


Io With regard to the sleeping and waking of animals, all 
creatures that are red-blooded and provided with legs give 25 
sensible proof that they go to sleep and that they waken 
up from sleep ;! for, as a matter of fact, all animals that are 
furnished with eyelids shut them up when they go to 
sleep. Furthermore, it would appear that not only do 
men dream, but horses also, and dogs, and oxen; aye, and 
sheep, and goats, and all viviparous quadrupeds ; and dogs 30 
show their dreaming by barking in their sleep. With 
regard to oviparous animals we cannot be sure that they 
dream, but most undoubtedly they sleep. And the same 
may be said of water animals, such as fishes, molluscs, 
crustaceans, to wit crawfish and the like. These animals 537° 
sleep without doubt, although their sleep is of very short 
duration. The proof of their sleeping cannot be got from 
the condition of their eyes—for none of these creatures are 
furnished with eyelids—but can be obtained only from 
their motionless repose. 

2 Apart from the irritation caused by lice and what are 5 
nicknamed fleas,’ fish are met with in a state so motionless 
that one might easily catch them by hand; and, as a 
matter of fact, these little creatures, if the fish remain long 
in one position,* will attack them in myriads and devour 
them. For these parasites are found in the depths of the 
sea, and are so numerous that they devour any bait made 
of fish’s flesh if it be left long on the ground at the bottom ; 10 


' de Somno et Vig. 1. 454" 15; Plin. x. 75. 

? A. and W. reject the next two sentences. For daAioxovra, I am 
inclined to conjecture dAifovra, i.e. ‘gather together’, and to omit 
adore T) xep AapBavew padios (cf. infra, 537% 14, 31); for textual 
variants cf. Dittm. The cognate passage in Plin. ix. 71 simply tells 
us that lice exist in the sea, and are supposed to disturb the fishes’ 
slumbers : ‘nihil non gignitur in mari; ut cauponarum (conopeorum, 
Scalig.) etiam aestiva animalia pernici molesta saltu, et quae capillus 
maxime celat, exsistant, et circumglobata escae saepe extrahantur : 
quae causa somnum piscium in mari noctibus infestare existimatur.’ 

3 The ‘fleas’ are probably small Amphipods (Scoticé ‘ sandy 
loupers °’) ; the Arabs call shrimps ġarghut-el-bahr, i.e. sea-fleas. 

* Schn. and Picc. add év rois dexriois. 
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and fishermen often draw up a cluster of them, all clinging 
on to the bait.! 

But it is from the following facts that we may more 
reasonably infer that fishes sleep. Very often it is possible 
to take a fish off its guard so far as to catch hold of it or 
to give it a blow unawares; and all the while that you are 
preparing to catch or strike it, the fish is quite still but for 
a slight motion of the tail. And it is quite obvious that 
the animal is sleeping, from its movements if any disturbance 
be made during its repose ; for it moves just as you would 
expect in a creature suddenly awakened. Further, owing 
to their being aslcep, fish may be captured by torchlight.* 
The watchmen in the tunny-fishery ? often take advantage 
of the fish being asleep to envelop them in a circle of nets; 
and it is quite obvious that they were thus sleeping by 
their lying still and allowing the glistening under-parts of 
their bodies to become visible, while the capture is taking 
place. They sleep in the night-time more than during the 
day; and so soundly at night that you may cast the net 
without making them stir.t Fish, as a general rule, sleep 
close to the ground, or to the sand or to a stone at the 
bottom, or after concealing themselves under a rock or the 


25 ground. Flat fish go to sleep in the sand; and they can 


be distinguished by the outlines of their shapes in the sand, 
and are caught in this position by being speared with 
pronged instruments. The basse, the chrysophrys or gilt- 
head, the mullet, and fish of the like sort are often caught 
in the daytime by the prong * owing to their having been 


l Plin. ix. 47. 

? Scoticé, ‘burning the watter? Cf. Plat. Soph. v.; Ael. xi. 43; 
Pollux, vii. 138, x. 133. See also Apostolides, p. 40, for an account of 
the practice in Greece at the present day, and Faber (Fisheries of the 
Adriatic, pp. 100, 114, 137) for its use in the sardine-fisheries of the 
Adriatic. 

3 The 6vvevooxémo are the watchmen, who from elevated posts signal 
the movements of the shoals; they are the ‘ hooers’ of the Cornish 
pilchard fishery; cf. Theocr. iti. 26; Opp. Hal. iv. 637. The present 
account seems to refer to the smaller fishery with the seine or circle- 
net, the Zratta or palandaro di ton of the Adriatic: cf. Plin. x. 75, 
and sce Apostolides, La Péche en Grèce, p. 32. On the great tunny- 
fishery by means of the madrague or poste di ton see Ael. xiii. 16, 
xv. 5, 6; Strabo, v. 2. 6, 8, vii. 6. 2, xvii. 3.16. See also P. Rhode, 
T hynnorum captura, elc., Leipzig, 1890, P. 46. 

* Cf. Orac. ap. Hdt. i. 62. 
6 Lat. fuscina, It. fiocina, by which the same fishes are still captured. 
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surprised when sleeping ; for it is scarcely probable that 
such fish could be pronged while awake. Cartilaginous 30 
fish sleep at times so soundly that they may be caught by 
hand. The dolphin and the whale, and all such as are 
furnished with a blow-hole, sleep with the blow-hole over §37° 
the surface of the water, and breathe through the blow- 
hole while they keep up a quiet flapping of their fins; 
indeed, some mariners assure us that they have actually 
heard the dolphin snoring.! 

Molluscs sleep like fishes, and crustaceans also. It is 5 
plain also that insects sleep ; for there can be no mistaking 
their condition of motionless repose. In the bee? the fact 
of its being asleep is very obvious ; for at night-time bees 
are at rest and cease to hum. But the fact that insects 
sleep may be very well seen in the case of common every- 
day creatures; for not only do they rest at night-time to 
from dimness of vision (and, by the way, all hard-eyed 
creatures see but indistinctly), but even if a lighted candle 
be presented they continue sleeping quite as soundly.‘ 

Of all animals man is most given to dreaming. Children 
and infants do not dream, but in most cases dreaming 15 
comes on at the age of four or five years. Instances have 
been known of full-grown men and women that have never 
dreamed at all; in exceptional cases of this kind, it has 
been observed that when a dream occurs in advanced life 
it prognosticates either actual dissolution or a general 
break-up of the system. | 20 

So much then for sensation and for the phenomena of 
sleeping and of awakening. 


mr With regard to sex, some animals are divided into male 
and female, but others are not so divided, but can only be 
said in a comparative way to bring forth young and to be 


1 H.A. vi. 12. 566b 15; Plut. Sol An. p. 979; Plin. x. 75; 
Ael. xi. 22. 

2 H.A. ix. 40. 627% 27. 3 P. A. iv. 6. 683% 27. 

* But cf. de Somno et Vig. 1. 454? 20. 

® Cf. de Somniis, 3. 461% 13, 4625; the contrary, H. A. vii. 10. 
587? 10; cf. G. A. v. 1. 779° 12. 

° de Somniis, 3. 462° 31; Plin. x. 98. 
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pregnant.’ In animals that live confined to one spot there 
28is no duality of sex; nor is there such, in fact, in any 
testaceans.?. In molluscs and in crustaceans we find male 
and female: and, indecd, in all animals furnished with feet,° 
biped or quadruped ; in short, in all such as by copulation 
engender either live young or egg or grub. In the several 
genera, with however certain exceptions, there either 
absolutely is or absolutely is not a duality of sex. Thus, 
30 in quadrupeds the duality is universal, while the absence of 
such duality is universal in testaceans, and of these creatures, 
as with plants, some individuals are fruitful and some 
538° are not. 

But among insects and fishes, some cases are found * 
wholly devoid of this duality of sex. For instance, the eel 
is neither male nor female, and can engender nothing.® In 
fact, those who assert that eels are at times found with 

5 hair-like or worm-like progeny attached,’ make only 
random assertions from not having carefully noticed the 
locality of such attachments. For no eel nor animal of 
this kind is ever viviparous unless previously oviparous ; and 
no eel was ever yet seen with an egg. And animals that 
are viviparous have their young in the womb and closely 
attached, and not in the belly ; for, if the embryo were kept 

to in the belly, it would be subjected to the process of digestion 
like ordinary food. When people rest duality of sex in the 
eel on the assertion that the head of the male is bigger 
and longer, and the head of the female smaller and more 
snubbed, they are taking diversity of species for diversity 


of sex.’ 

1 G. A.i. I. 715° 20. 2 G.A. i. 14. 720° 7, 23. 7318 24. 

3 Dittm. inserts kaì evaipois : cf. 10. 536° 25, 11. 5389 23; G. A.i. I. 
715° 20. i 


4 G.A. i. 1. 715% 22. 

5 A. and W. cj. rà pev €xovra ra È hws ody Exovrra. 

° Cf. H. A. v. 16. 570° 3, &c. It is a recent discovery that eels 
spawn in the depths of the ocean, from which they never afterwards 
return. 

7 Read mpoomeduxér’. 

8 Cf. H. A. viii. 30. 608% 5. Yarrell, Günther, and others, like A., 
have held the difference to be specific. We now know that the eels 
with /arge, broad, ‘frog-mouthed’ heads are females (C. J. G. Petersen, 
Fiskeri- Beretninger, v. 1896, Copenhagen). 
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There are certain fish that are nicknamed the c¢fitragiae,! 
or capon-fish, and, by the way, fish of this description are 
found in fresh water, as the carp and the dalagrus.? This 
sort of fish never has either roe or milt; but they are 
hard and fat all over, and are furnished with a small gut; 
and these fish are regarded as of supcr-excellent quality. 

Again, just as in testaceans and in plants there is what 
bears and engenders, but not what impregnates, so is it, 
among fishes, with the psetta, the erythrinus, and the 20 
channe,* for these fish are in all cases found furnished 
with eggs.* 

As a general rule, in red-blooded animals furnished with 
feet and not oviparous, the male is larger and longer-lived 
than the female (except with the mule, where the female is 
longer-lived and bigger than the male); whereas in ovi- 25 
parous and vermiparous creatures, as in fishes and in 
insects,° the female is larger than the male; as, for instance, 
with the serpent, the phalangium or venom-spider, the 
gecko, and the frog. The same difference in size of the 
sexes is found in fishes, as, for instance, in the smaller 
cartilaginous fishes, in the greater part of the gregarious 
species, and in all that live in and about rocks. The fact 30 
that the female is longer-lived than the male is inferred 
from the fact that female fishes are caught older than males. 538° 
Furthermore, in all animals the upper and front parts are 


5 


1 Plut. Thes. 18. 

2 The Badaypos is unidentified, but the word may be akin to bulbero, 
a name for the carp in the Adriatic. It may be, as Rondelet takes it, 
the Crucian or Prussian carp, Carassius vulgaris. 

3 That the genus Serranus is hermaphrodite was rediscovered by 
Cavolini. According to Erhard S. cabrilla is now known as yavvos, 
S. scriba as népka; but both species, according to Faber, are called 
perga or pirca in the Adriatic, and a description of xavvn in Athen. 
vii. 327” agrees with S. scrfba. (On channa cf. Ovid, //a/. 108; Plin. ix. 
77, xxxii. 34.) épvOpiwos suggests the scarlet colour of S. anthias. 
Wirra is apparently a flatfish (Ael. xiv. 3; Athen. 330), and has no 
known relation to the context. If we dared substitute mepxa for it, we 
should have here together the three species of the hermaphrodite sea- 
perch. For a detailed list of hermaphrodite fishes cf. Max Weber, 
Tijdsch. d. Ned, Dierk. Ver. (2) i. p. 128, 1885-87. 

* H. A. vi. 13. 5678 27; G.A. i. 5, il. 5, &c. 

5 G. A.i. 16. 721° 18. 
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better, stronger, and more thoroughly equipped! in the 
male than in the female, whereas in the female those parts 
are the better that may be termed hinder-parts or under- 
5 parts.? And this statement is applicable to man and to 
all vivipara that have feet. Again, the female is less 
muscular and less compactly jointed, and more thin and 
delicate in the hair—that is, where hair is found ; and, where 
there is no hair, less strongly furnished in some analogous 
substance. And the female is more flaccid in texture 
10 Of flesh, and more knock-kneed, and the shin-bones are 
thinner ; and the feet are more arched and hollow in such 
animals as are furnished with feet. And with regard to 
voice, the female in all animals that are vocal has a thinner 
and sharper voice than the male;* except, by the way, 
with kine, for the lowing and bellowing of the cow has 
15a deeper note than that of the bull. With regard to 
organs of defence and offence, such as teeth, tusks, horns, 
spurs, and the like, these in some species the male possesses 
and the female does not; as, for instance, the hind has no 
horns, and where the cock-bird has a spur the hen is 
20 entirely destitute of the organ;® and in like manner the 
sow is devoid of tusks. In other species such organs are 
found in both sexes, but are more perfectly developed in 
the male; as, for instance, the horn of the bull is more 
powerful than the horn of the cow.’ 


l evomAdrepa’ exmAevpdrepa, P., Ald.; edrXevpdrepa, A. and W., who 
quote Phystogn. 5.809" 5 Ondu dppevos ... dAevporepa ... dppeves edrAEvput. 

2 Read ra 8 ws dv... Kdrw AexOevra. 

3 Cf. Schn. iv. p. 385. The whole passage looks like an extract 
from a work on Physiognomy; cf. Ar. PAysiogn. 6. 8103. 

t Probl. xi. 62. 9o6* 3. 

$ G.A. v. 7. 786" 23, 787" Q. 

6 Cf. #1. A. ix. 49. 631" 12. 

T Cf. Probl. x. 57. 897 27; Plin. xi. 37 (45); Ael. xii. 19. 
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I As tothe parts internal and external that all animals are 538° 
furnished withal, and further as to the senses, to voice, and 
sleep, and the duality of sex, all these topics have now been 30 
touched upon. It now remains for us to discuss, duly and 539“ 
in order, their several modes of propagation. 

These modes are many and diverse, and in some 
respects arc like, and in other respects are unlike to one 
another. As we carried on our previous discussion genus 
by genus, so we must attempt to follow the same 
divisions in our present argument; only that whereas 
in the former case we started with a consideration 
of the parts of man, in the present case it behoves us to 
treat of man last of all because he involves most discussion.! 
We shall commence, then, with testaceans, and then proceed 
to crustaceans, and then to the other genera in due order ; 
and these other genera are, severally, molluscs, and insects, 
then fishes viviparous and fishes oviparous, and next birds ; 
and afterwards we shall treat of animals provided with feet, 
both such as are oviparous and such as are viviparous; and 
we may observe that some * quadrupeds are viviparous, but 
that the only viviparous biped is man. 15 

* Now there is one property that animals are found to 
have in common with plants. For some plants are 
generated from the seed of plants, whilst other plants 
are self-generated through the formation of some elemental 
principle similar to a seed; and of these latter plants some 
derive their nutriment from the ground, whilst others grow 
inside other plants, as is mentioned, by the way, in my 20 
treatise on Botany. So with animals, some spring from 


Qn 


om 


(0) 


1 H. A. i. 6. 491° 19. 2 Dittm. would read moAAa. 

* We here enter on a long parenthesis, including much that is 
probably late and spurious, returning to the main question and to the 
promised order of treatment in C. 15. 

* GL ALi 1. 715" 18. 

° Cf. Wimmer, Fragmenta, p. 46 et seq. But ev rois gurois où 
Kexwptorat TÒ ORAU rou dppevos, G. A. ii. 4 7414 3, KC. 
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parent animals according to their kind, whilst others grow 
spontaneously and not from kindred stock; and of these 
instances of spontaneous generation some come from putre- 
fying carth or vegetable matter,’ as is the case with a 
number of insects, while others are spontaneously generated 

a25in the inside of animals out of the secretions of their 
several organs. 

In animals where generation goes by heredity, wherever 
there is duality of sex generation is due to copulation. In 
the group of fishes, however, there are some that are neither 
male nor female, and these, while they are identical generi- 
cally with other fish, differ from them specifically ;* but 
there are others that stand altogether isolated and apart by 
themselves. Other fishes there are that are always female 

30 and never male, and from them are conceived ‘ what cor- 
respond to the wind-eggs in birds. Such eggs, by the 
way, in birds are all unfruitful; but it is their nature 
to be independently capable of generation up to the 

539° egg-stage,” unless indeed there be some other mode than 
the one familiar to us of intercourse with the male; but 
concerning these topics we shall treat more precisely 
later on. In the case of certain fishes, however, after they 
have spontaneously generated eggs, these eggs develop 
into living animals; only that in certain of these cases 
development is spontaneous, and in others is not inde- 
5 pendent of the male; and the method of proceeding in 
regard to these matters will be set forth by and by, for the 
method is somewhat like to the method followed in the 
case of birds.” But whensoever creatures are spontaneously 
generated, either in other animals, in the soil, or on plants, or 
in the parts of these, and when such are generated male 
and female, then from the copulation of such spontaneously 

1 H.A.V.19. 551% 13 G. A.i. 2. 715" 27. 

2 e.g. xeorpers. Cf. infra, V. 11. 543" 17, Vi. 15. 5698. 

3 Cf. épvdpwos, yawn (Wnrra), iv. 11. 538% 20; G. A. ii. 1. 750" 28, 
5. 756" 15, &c. 

‘ A. and W. supply oa. 

6 Reading, with PD&, dAAa pexpt roù wot yevynow, Cf. G. A. il. §. 
741% 18 Svvaras peype yé tivos ro OnAu yevvav. Ere 8 Exe Kat TOUTO aropiay, 
TOs Tis aUT@Y Ta wa Qoe (iy. 


6 v.5. 541% 26, vi. 2. 559" 20; G. A. iii. 6, Kc. IL AAW 3 YER 
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generated males and females there is generated a something 10 
—a something never identical in shape with the parents, but 
a something imperfect.!. For instance, the issue of copula- 
tion in lice is nits; in flies, grubs; in fleas,? grubs egg-like 
in shape; and from these issues the parent-species is never 
reproduced, nor is any animal produced at all, but the like 
nondescripts only.? 

First, then, we must proceed to treat of ‘covering’ in 
regard to such animals as cover and are covered; and then 
after this to treat in due order of other matters, both the 
exceptional and those of general occurrence. 


(an) 


5 


a Those animals, then, cover and are covered in which 
there is a duality of sex, and the modes of covering in such 
animals are not in all cases similar nor analogous.‘ For 
the red-blooded animals that are viviparous and furnished 
with feet ° have in all cases organs adapted for procreation, 
but the sexes do not in all cases come together in like 
manner. Thus, opisthuretic animals copulate with a rear- 
ward presentment, as is the case with the lion, the hare, 
and the lynx ;* though, by the way, in the case of the hare, 
the female is often observed to cover the male. 

The case is similar in most other such animals ; that is to 
say, the majority of quadrupeds copulate as best they can, the 
male mounting the female; and this is the only method of co- 
pulating adopted by birds,though there arecertain diversities 
of method observed even in birds.” For in some cases the 
female squats on the ground and the male mounts on top 30 
of her, as is the case with the cock and hen bustard,® and 
the barn-door cock and hen; in other cases, ‘the male 
mounts without the female squatting, as with the male and 
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1G. A. i. 16. 721%, i. 18. 723 5, &c. 

2 Schn., Guil., Bekk. puyov. Cf. G.A. i. 18. 7218 8, 723°5. But 
butterflies are not among the things ‘spontaneously generated’. Cf. 
also infra, c. 19. 5518 24, 31. 556° 24; Athen. vii. 352. 

3 H.A. v. 31. 556", Athen. vil. 352. 

‘ Plin. x. 83. 

5 So A. and W.; Bekk. (following Aa Ca), mdvra ra appeva mpos Tiv 
mpakey THY yeryntiKny. 

€ H.A. ii, 1. 500 15, vi. 31. 5799 31; P.A. iv. 10, 689° 31. Cf. 
Ael. xiii. 12. 

T Plin. x. 73. 8 wrtiĝes' veorrices, Da. 
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female crane ;! for, with these birds, the male mounts on to 
the back of the female and covers her, and like the cock- 
sparrow consumes but very little time in the operation. Of 
quadrupeds, bears perform the operation lying prone on 


540° one another, in the same way as other quadrupeds do 


5 


15 


while standing up; that is to say, with the belly of the 
male pressed to the back of the female. Hedgehogs 
copulate erect, belly to belly.° 

With regard to large-sized vivipara, the hind only very 
rarely sustains the mounting of the stag to the full conclu- 
sion of the operation, and the same is the case with the cow 
as regards the bull,‘ owing to the rigidity of the penis of 
the bull. In point of fact, the females of these animals 
elicit the sperm of the male in the act of withdrawing from 
underneath him; and, by the way, this phenomenon has 
been observed in the case of the stag and hind, domes- 
ticated, of course. Covering with the wolf is the same as 
with the dog. Cats do not copulate with a rearward pre- 
sentment on the part of the female, but the male stands 
erect and the female puts herself underneath him ;° and, 
by the way, the female cat is peculiarly lecherous, and 
wheedles the male on to sexual commerce, and caterwauls 
during the operation. Camels copulate with the female 
in a sitting posture, and the male straddles over and covers 
her, not with the hinder presentment on the female’s part 
but like the other quadrupeds mentioned above, and they 
pass the whole day long in the operation; when thus 
engaged they retire to lonely spots,’ and none but their 
keeper dare approach them. And, be it observed, the 
penis of the camel is so sinewy that bow-strings are 


20 manufactured out of it. Elephants, also, copulate in lonely 


places, and especially by river-sides in their usual haunts ; 
the female squats down, and straddles with her legs, and 
the male mounts and covers her. The seal covers like all 


! Plin. x. 73 ‘stante, ut in gruibus’. 

2 H. A. Vi. 30. 579° 19 xaraxexAtpevat emt THS yis. 

S H.A. vi. 2. 5408 3; G.A. i. 5. 717" 30. 

* H. Avi. 29. 578" 7; Plin. x. 83. 5 Plin. Ac. 

e ‘Amat miserrime,’ Linnaeus, in Syst. Nat. 

7 Cf. Ael. vi.60. © Cf. Ael. viii. 17; Plin. viii. 5; 7/7. .4. ii. 1. 500° 7, 
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opisthuretic animals, and in this species the copulation 
extends over a lengthened time, as is the case with the 
dog and bitch; and the penis in the male seal is excep- 25 
tionally large. | | 


3 Oviparous quadrupeds cover one another in the same 
way. That is to say, in some cases the male mounts the 
female precisely as in the viviparous animals,! as is observed 
in both the land and the sea tortoise.... And these 
creatures have an organ in which the ducts converge, and 30 
with which they perform the act of copulation, as is also 
observed in the toad,? the frog, and all other animals of 
the same group. 


4 Long animals devoid of feet, like serpents and muraenae, 
intertwine in coition, belly to belly.” And, in fact, serpents 540° 
coil round one another so tightly as to present the 
appearance of a single serpent with a pair of heads. The 
same mode is followed by the saurians; that is to say, 
they coil round one another in the act of coition. 5 


g All fishes, with the exception of the flat selachians, lic 
down side by side, and copulate belly to belly. Fishes,‘ 
however, that are flat and furnished with tails—as the ray, 
the trygon, and the like—copulate not only in this way, 
but also, where the tail from its thinness ô is no impediment, 
by mounting of the male upon the female, belly to back. 10 
But the rhina or angel-fish,’ and other like fishes where the 
tail is large, copulate only by rubbing against one another 
sideways, belly to belly. Some men assure us that they 
have seen some of the selachia copulating hindways, like 
dog and bitch. In all the cartilaginous species the female ;5 
is larger than the male ; and the same is the case with other 


' Cf. Ael. xv. 19. 

2 For rpuydves Gesner suggests pivot; cf. Plin. ix. 74. 

3 G.A. i. 7. 718417; Plin. x. 82. * Plin. ix. 74. 

5 Guil. has rana et turtur, i.e. Batpuxos kai rpvyay. 

€ Schn. conj. rpayv; cf. Plin. ix. 74 ‘Plani piscium quibus cauda 
non obest aculeique . .. in coitu superveniunt’. Dittm. cj. Tò oùpaiov 
peifoy xov maxos, i. e. “from its thickness’. 

7 The identification is traditional but uncertain: pivņn is probably 
either Rhina sguatina or the allied RAinobatus columnae; cf. vi. 11, 
566° 27. 
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fishes for the most part! And among cartilaginous fishes 
are included, besides those already named, the bos,? the 
lamia, the aetos,* the narce or torpedo, the fishing-frog, 
and all the galeodes or sharks and dogfish.’ Cartilaginous 
fishes, then, of all kinds, have in many instances been 

20 observed copulating in the way above mentioned ; for, by 
the way, in viviparous animals the process of copulation is 
of longer duration than in the ovipara. 

It is the same with the dolphin and with all cetaceans ; ° 
that is to say, they come side by side, male and female, and 
copulate, and the act extends over a time which is neither 
short nor very long. 

Again, in cartilaginous fishes the male, in some specics, 

25 differs from the female in the fact that he is furnished with 
two appendages hanging down from about the exit of the 
residuum, and that the female is not so furnished ; and this 
distinction between the sexes is observed in all the species 
of the sharks and dog-fish. 

7 Now neither fishes nor any animals devoid of feet are 

30 furnished with testicles, but male serpents and male fishes 
have a pair of ducts which fill with milt or sperm at the 
rutting season, and discharge, in all cases, a milk-like juice. 
These ducts unite, as in birds; for birds, by the way, have 

541° their testicles in their interior, and so have all ovipara 
that are furnished with feet. And this union of the ducts 
is so far continued and of such extension as to enter the 
receptive organ in the female. 

1 HLA. iv. 11. 538% 27. 

s Probably Notidanus griseus (cf. fr. 293, 1529° 17), It. pesce mango 
or ‘ox-fish’, from its great eye. 

5 One of the greater sharks, e. g. Carcharias glaucus, or Carcharodon 
Rondeletit; Mod. Gk. apia, xapxapias. 

“In all probability Myliobatis aguila or bovina, Mod. GK. deros, 
It. aguila, aguilone. The characteristic feature of this fish is the great 
stinging spine at the base of the tail. I have little doubt that the 
original name, still preserved in Sicily, was prisci acula, or akvàéns ; 
then by corruption in old seafaring polyglot, aguila and aierés. 

8 The yadewdn, or yadeoi, are the sharks and dog-fishes (Sguatint) 
as opposed to the skates and rays; cf. H.A. i. 5. 489" 6, vi. 10. 
565° 14, Kc. 

G. A. iii. §. 76551; Plin. ix. 74. 
7 A. and W. regard the next two paragraphs as an interpolation : 


cf. iii. 1. 509” 3, ii. 16. 506° 24. 
e JI. A. il. 17. 508" 12, iii. 1. 50915; G.A.i. 3. 716" 15. 
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In viviparous animals furnished with feet there is out- 
wardly one and the same duct for the sperm and the liquid 
residuum ;' but there are separate ducts internally, as has 
been observed in the differentiation of the organs. And 
with such animals as are not viviparous? the same passage 
serves for the discharge also of the solid residuum ; although, 
internally, there are two passages,’ separate but near to 
one another. And these remarks apply to both male and 
female ; for these animals are unprovided with a bladder 
except in the case of the tortoise; and the she-tortoise,‘ 
though furnished with a bladder, has only one passage ; 
and tortoises, by the way, belong to the ovipara. 

In the case of oviparous fishes the process of coition is 
less open to observation. In point of fact, some are led by 
the want of actual observation to surmise that the female 
becomes impregnated by swallowing the seminal fluid of 
the male. And there can be no doubt that this proceeding 
on the part of the female is often witnessed ; for at the rutting 
season the females follow the males and perform this opera- 
tion, and strike the males with their mouths under the 
belly, and the males are thereby induced to part with 
the sperm sooner and more plentifully. And, further, at the 
spawning season the males go in pursuit of the females, 
and, as the female spawns, the males swallow the eggs;° 
and the species is continued in existence by the spawn that 
survives this process. On the coast of Phoenicia they take 
advantage of these instinctive propensities of the two sexes 
to catch both one and the other: that is to say, by using 
the male of the grey mullet as a decoy they collect and net 
the female, and by using the female, the male.® 


1 H.A. i. 17. 497925; P.A. iv. 13.6979 11; G.A. i. 13. 719" 29, 
18. 726° 16. 

? We read, with Dittm., p) Cworoxovar for u) čxovoi vor. 

3? Schn., Picc., and Dittm. insert (809). 

t Schn. and Picc. cj. Oaħarria for Ondeaa: cf. Z7. A. iii. 15. 51915, 
ii. 16. 50627; P.A. ill. 8. 671% 15. 

* H.A. vi. 13. 5679 32; G. A. iii. 5. 75695; Plin. ix. 74; Ael. ix. 63. 

° Cf. Opp. Hal. iv. 120-45. This process is still in use, especially in 
Elis (Apostolides, of. cit. p. 45). One fisher holds a female grey mullet 
with rod and line fastened to its operculum, while another casts a 
light net (we{dB8oAov) about the males which gather round. The scarus 
is caught in the same way, as also in Oppian’s time (//a/. iv. 40-110). 


541° 
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The repeated observation of this phenomenon has led to 
the notion that the process was equivalent to coition, but 
the fact is that a similar phenomenon is observable in 
quadrupeds. For at the rutting seasons both the males 

25 and the females take to running at their genitals, and the 
two sexes take to smelling each other at those parts.! 

[With partridges,? by the way, if the female gets to 
leeward of the male, she becomes thereby impregnated. 
And often when they happen to be in heat she is affected 
in this wise by the voice of the male, or by his breathing 
down on her as he flies overhead ; ? and, by the way, both 
the male and the female partridge keep the mouth wide 

30 open and protrude the tongue in the process of coition.] ‘ 

The actual process of copulation on the part of oviparous 
fishes is seldom accurately observed, owing to the fact that 
they very soon fall aside and slip asunder. But, for all 
that, the process has been observed to take place in the 
manner above described. 


541° Molluscs, such as the octopus, the sepia, and the 6 
calamary, have sexual intercourse all in the same way ;° 
that is to say, they unite at the mouth, by an interlacing of 
their tentacles. When, then, the octopus rests its so-called 

5 head ê against the ground and spreads abroad its tentacles, 
the other sex fits into the outspreading of these tentacles, 
and the two sexes then bring their suckers into mutual 
connexion. 

Some assert that the male has a kind of penis in one of 
his tentacles, the one in which are the [two]® largest 
10 suckers; and they further asscrt that the organ is ten- 


1G. A. ii. 8. 748" 26. 

? H. A.vi. 2. 560" 13; G. A. ii. 15. 751913; Plin. x. 51; Athen. ix. 
389; Ael. xvii. 15; Antig. Ixxxvii. 

> Schneider emends as follows: ai 5¢ mépħixes div xarà dvepov craaow ai 
OAc TeV appévæv, čyKuoi yivovrat, €av Opyaout TÚXWTL, Kal UmepreTopevav 
€x TOU KaTamvetout Tov dppeva’ moAAdKts O€ Kal rys povns pivoy axovoveat. 
Cf. Plin. Zc. 

* Probably an interpolation here (B. St. Hilaire, Dittm.). 

© G. A. i. 14. 720 9, &c. 

€ i.e. its body or mantle-sac; cf. iv. 1. 523% 24. 

1 H.A. iv. 1. 524% 5; Athen. vii. 317. 

? úo is unintelligible, and doubtless corrupt. 
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dinous? in character, growing attached right up to the 10 
middle of the tentacle, and that the latter enables it to 
enter the nostril or funnel ? of the female. 

Now cuttle-fish and calamaries swim about closely inter- 
twined, with mouths and tentacles facing one another and 
fitting closely together, and swim thus in opposite direc- 
tions; and they fit their so-called nostrils into one 
another, and the one sex swims backwards and the other 
frontwards during the operation. And the female lays its 
spawn by the so-called ‘blow-hole’;* and, by the way, 15 
some declare that it is at this organ that the coition really 
takes place. 


7 Crustaceans copulate,’ as the crawfish, the lobster, the 
carid and the like, just like the opisthuretic quadrupeds, 
when the one animal turns up its tail and the other puts 
his tail on the other’s tail. Copulation takes place in the 
early spring, near to the shore; and, in fact, the process 
has often been observed in the case of all these animals.® 
Sometimes it takes place about the time when the figs 
begin to ripen. Lobsters and carids copulate in like 25 
manner. 

Crabs copulate’ at the front parts of one another, belly 
to belly, throwing their overlapping ê opercula to meet one 
another: first the smaller crab mounts the larger at the 
rear; after he has mounted, the larger one turns on one 
side. Now, the female differs® in no respect from the 30 
male except in the circumstance that its operculum is 
larger, more elevated, and more hairy, and into this oper- 
culum it spawns its eggs and in the same neighbourhood is . 
the outlet of the residuum. In the copulative process of 


w 


(o) 


! vevpõĝes, perhaps identical with aidaades: cf. vetpw (L. nervus, 


penis). 

? G.A. i. 15. 720° 28. 3 Plin. ix. 37, 74; Athen. vii. 323. 

* gvontnp, wuxrnp, and aùňós (H.A. iv. 1. 524; G.A. i. 14. 720° 32) 
are all alike used of the ‘funnel’. i 

6 Cf. G.A. i. 14. 7209. See also Lafresnaye, Rev. Zool., 1848, 
pp. 279-82; Coste, Compt. rend. xlvi. pp. 432, 433, 1858. 

€ Athen. iii. 105. 1 G.A. i 14, 72009; Plin. ix. 74. 

® Or ‘in folds or layers’. 

? H.A. iv. 3. 527” 30. 
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these animals there is no protrusion of a member from one 
animal into the other. 


Insects! copulate at the hinder end, and the smaller 8 
542° individuals mount the larger; and the smaller individual is 
the male. The female pushes from underneath her sexual 
organ into the body of the male above, this bcing the 
reverse of the operation observed in other creatures ;* and 
this organ in the case of some insects appears to be dispro- 
portionately large when comparcd to the size of the body, 
5 and that too in very minute creatures ; in some insects the 
disproportion is not so striking. This phenomenon may be 
witnessed if any one will pull asunder flies that are copulat- 
ing ; and, by the way, these creatures are, under the circum- 
stances, averse to separation; for the intercourse of the 
sexes in their case is of long duration, as may be observed 
10 with common everyday insccts, such as the fly and the can- 
tharis. They all copulate in the manner above described, 
the fly, the cantharis, the sphondyle,* [the phalangium 
spider] ° and any others of the kind that copulate at all. 
The phalangia °—that is to say, such of the species as spin 
webs—perform the operation in the following way: the 
female takes hold of the suspended web at the middle and 
gives a pull, and the male gives a counter pull; this opera- 
15; tion they repeat until they are drawn in together and 
interlaced at the hinder ends; for, by the way, this mode 
of copulation suits them in consequence of the rotundity of 
their stomachs.‘ 

So much for the modes of sexual intercourse in all 
animals; but, with regard to the same phenomenon, there 
are definite laws followed as regards the season of the year 
and the age of the animal. 

20 Animals in general seem naturally disposed to this inter- 


1G. A.i. 16.7218. 
Dittm. suggests oùx ômigbev, aN’. 
3 G.A. i. 21. 729» 22. 
For reff. cf. Schneider, vol. iii. p. 275; Sundevall, Tierarten des 
Ar. p. 237. The animal is unidentified. 
t | Dittm. € Cf. ix. 39. 622527, &c. 
7 Plin. xi. 29. 
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course at about the same period of the year, and that is 
when winter is changing into summer. And this is the 
season of spring, in which almost all things that fly or walk 
or swim take to pairing. Some animals pair and breed 
in autumn also and in winter, as is the case with cer- 25 
tain aquatic animals and certain birds. Man pairs and 
breeds at all seasons, as is the case also with domesticated 
animals, owing to the shelter and good feeding they enjoy: 
that is to say, with those whose period of gestation is also 
comparatively brief, as the sow and the bitch, and with those 
birds that breed frequently. Many animals time the season 30 
of intercourse with a view to the right nurture subsequently 
of their young. In the human species, the male is more under 
sexual excitement in winter, and the female in summer. 542° 

With birds the far greater part, as has been said, pair 
and breed during the spring and early summer, with the 
exception of the halcyon. 

The halcyon! breeds at the season of the winter solstice. 
Accordingly, when this season is marked with calm 5 
weather,’ the name of ‘halcyon days’ is given to the seven 
days preceding, and to as many following, the solstice ; as 
Simonides the poet says :— 


God lulls for fourteen days the winds to sleep 

In winter; and this temperate interlude 

Men call the Holy Season, when the deep 

Cradles the mother Halcyon and her brood. 10 


And these days are calm, when southerly winds prevail at 
the solstice, northerly ones having been the accompaniment 
of the Pleiads. The halcyon is said to take seven days for 
building her nest, and the other seven for laying and 
hatching her eggs. In our country there are not always 
halcyon days about the time of the winter solstice, but in r5 
the Sicilian seas this season of calm is almost periodical. 
The bird lays about five eggs. 


! Cf. ix. 14. 

* Theocr. vii. 57; Plin. x. 47, &c. For reff. see G/. of Gk. Birds, 
. 30. 

* The number of the halcyon days varies according to different 
authorities; cf. Suid. s.v. aAcvovides npepat. 
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[The aithyia, or diver, and the larus, or gull, lay their 9 
eggs on rocks! bordering on the sea, two or three at a time; 
but the gull lays in the summer, and the diver at the 
beginning of spring, just after the winter solstice, and it 


20 broods ? over its eggs as birds do in general. And neither 


of these birds resorts to a hiding-place. | ® 

The halcyon is the most rarely seen of all birds. It is 
scen only about the time of the setting of the Pleiads and 
the winter solstice. When ships are lying at anchor in 
the roads, it will hover about a vessel and then disappear 


25 in a moment, and Stesichorus in one of his poems alludes 


to this peculiarity.* The nightingale also breeds at the 
beginning of summer, and lays five or six eggs; from 
autumn until spring it retires to a hiding-place. 

Insects copulate and breed in winter also, that is when 
the weather is fine and south winds prevail ; such, I mean, 


30 as do not hibernate, as the fly and the ant. The greater 


543° 


part of wild animals bring forth once and once only in 
the year, except in the case of animals like the hare, 
where the female can become superfoetally impregnated. 

5 In like manner the great majority of fishes breed only 
once a year,® like the shoal-fishes (or, in other words, such 
as are caught in nets), the tunny, the pelamys, the grey 
mullet, the chalcis, the mackerel,’ the sciaena, the psetta ° 
and the like, with the exception of the labrax or basse; 
for this fish (alone amongst those mentioned) breeds twice ° 
a year, and the second brood is the weaker of the two. 


1 Plin. x. 48 ‘Gaviae in petris nidificant’, Schn. quotes from Cetti 
(ii, p. 301) that sea-gulls are still called guzvzae in Sardinia, and 
Adpot = yAdpot in Mod. Gk. 

2 émexaOyra. A.and W.: cf. 33.5585 19, ix. 32.6199 14: emixabevder, 
MSS. and edd. 

3 This sentence is either spurious or out of place. 

* Cf. Pindar, fr. in Schol. Apoll. Rh. i. 1084. Schn. conjectures 
a reference to an Argonautic legend. 

* The succeeding statements concerning fishes are confused, and 
often at variance with those in Æ. A. vi. 17. 

€ Athen. vii. 329; Ael. x. 2. 

7 xodias, Opp. Hal. i. 184 oxodtas, described by Arist. ap. Athen. vii. 
321% as pwrdyparros, axodtdypantos: cf. also H. A. viii. 13. 598° 24, ? 27, 
ix. 2. 610? 7. If oxouSpos be the common mackerel, this is probably 
Sc. colias, L. 

8 Yhrra. A flat-fish: cf. Ael. xiv. 3; Athen. vii. 330°. 

? Once: in winter, v. 11. 543" 11; in summer, vi. 17. 570" 20. 
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- The trichias' and the rock-fishes breed twice a year; the 
red mullet breeds thrice a year,? and is exceptional in this 5 
respect. This conclusion in regard to the red mullet is 
inferred from the spawn; for the spawn of the fish may 
be seen in certain places at three different times of the 
year. The scorpaena breeds twice a year.‘ The sargue 
breeds twice, in the spring and in the autumn.’ The saupe 
breeds once a year only, in the autumn.® The female tunny 
breeds only once a year, but owing to the fact that the 
fish in some cases spawn early and in others late, it looks 
as though the fish bred twice over.’ The first spawning 10 
takes place in December before the solstice, and the latter 
spawning in the spring. The male tunny differs from the 
female in being unprovided with the fin beneath the belly 
which is called aphareus.® 


10 Of cartilaginous fishes, the rhina or angel-fish is the only 
one that breeds twice;® for it breeds at the beginning of 
autumn, and at the setting of the Pleiads: and, of the 15 
two seasons, it is in better condition in the autumn. It 
engenders at a birth seven or eight young. Certain of the 


l rptxias: supposed by Cuvier to be the sardine. 

2 In autumn only, vi. 17. 570 22. 

3 Athen. vii. 324: Opp. Hal. i. 590 rptyAae è rptydvotow em@vupoi 
cigs yornjot 

t The identity of oxopmis and oxoprios is discussed by Athen. vii. 
320°, The latter is red, epvôpós, bid. 282%, muppds, 320%, the former 
dark, peAavi{wy, 3207. oxopmios is probably Scorpaena scrofa, oxopmis the 
smaller and darker Sc. porcus. The modern names ceopmnva, oxopriós, 
oxopmiit, scorfana, scorpano, &c., apply more or less to both species. 

° Sargus Rondeletit, Mod. Gk. odpyos, Med. sargue, sargé, sarague, 
&c. Cf. Athen. vii. 321; Plin. ix. 74. Cf. HW. A. v. 11. 54315, vi. 17. 
570° 32. 

° Cf. 11. 543° 8, vi. 17. 57018. 7 Cf. 11. 543° 11, vi. 17. 571° 13. 

8 There is no such fin in the tunny, nor any other mark of sexual 
difference. The passage is doubtless corrupt, though Pliny (ix. 18), 
Athenaeus (vii. 3034), and Hesychius read it as we do, save that the 
MSS. of Athenaeus have aĝépa for adapéa. I suggest raptxeoy for 
mrepuytoy, and suppose that some preparation of the roe is referred to. 
Cf. Athen. iii. 120, 121 on the various sorts of rdptyot or rapixia 
prepared from the tunny. Note that the ueAdvdpus is prepared from 
the largest tunnies, which, according (e.g.) to Archestratus, af. 
Athen. vii. 3039, are the females. The troydorpia of this fish are 
especially recommended by many writers, vide Athen. vii. 302. With 
adage we may perhaps compare the allusion to pera ris apatpecews 
S. €£atperews, Athen. ix. 381. 

° Cf. 11. 543? 9, vi. 11. 566° 18. 
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dog-fishes, for example the spotted dog, seem to breed 
twice a month, and this results from the circumstance that 
the eggs do not all reach maturity at the same time. 
Some fishes breed at all seasons, as the muraena. This 
20 animal lays a great number of eggs at a time; and the 
young when hatched are very small but grow with great 
rapidity, like the young of the hippurus, for these fishes 
from being diminutive at the outset grow with exceptional 
rapidity to an exceptional size.! [Be it observed that the 
muraena breeds at all seasons, but the hippurus only in 
the spring. The smyrus differs from the smyraena; for 
25 the muraena is mottled and weakly, whereas the smyrus is 
strong and of one uniform colour, and the colour resembles 
that of the pine-tree,? and the animal has teeth inside and 
out.2 They say that in this case, as in other similar ones, 
the one is the male, and the other the female, of a single 
species. They come out on to the land,! and are frequently 
caught. | ê 
30 Fishes, then, as a general rule, attain their full growth 
with great rapidity, but this is especially the case, among 
small fishes, with the coracine or crow-fish: ® it spawns, by 
543° the way, near the shore, in weedy and tangled spots. The 
orphus also, or sea-perch, is small at first, and rapidly 
attains a great size.’ The pelamys and the tunny brecd 


1 Commonly identified with Coryphaena hippurus the ‘dolphin’: 
cf. Rondelet, de Pisc. p. 256 ‘Cum enim Hispani piscatores parvos 
hippuros ceperint, nassis includunt, illicque crescere sinunt brevi 
tempore, utpote quorum incrementum indies conspiciatur ® According 
to Athen. vii. 304° immovpos = xopvpava, which fish in Mod. Gk. is 
called xvynpos s. Naymovya. In Mod. Gk. r(nmovpa (? îmmovpos) is a 
name for Chrysophrys. On tmmovpos cf. Arist. af. Athen. vii. 312°; 
Plin. ix. 16; Ovid. Ha/. 96 ‘ celeres hippuros’. 

? wiru, qy. ‘pitch’? Athen. vii. 312 has iwyye. 

* Ael. ix. 40 €xovatatrav Siorotytay. Auraena(Gymnothorax) unicolor 
is uniformly dark in colour and has a double row of teeth in front. 
A specimen was shown to Hoffmann in the market at Athens as the 
male of the common Muraena (H. and Jordan, p. 248). 

A. and W. 


4 P. A. iv. 13. 696" 20. 

ê moAXa yap kal Toúrorv (i.e. kopaxivwy) yévn, Athen. viii. 312. Accord- 
ing to Cuvier and J. Muller, Chromis castanea (It. coracino, cordo, &c.), 
the allied fish from the Nile (Athen. /. c.) being C. niloticus. Umbrina 
cirrhosa and Corvina nigra are known as corvi, and are said to spawn 
in brackish water, but these we identify with oxiawa or xypopes. 

7 Athen. vi. 315. Æpinephelus gigas, the ‘Mérou’, according to 
Apostulides ; or else the closely allied Polyprion cernium. 
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in the Euxine, and nowhere else. The cestreus or mullet,! 
the chrysophrys or gilt-head, and the labrax or basse, breed 
best where rivers run into the sea. The orcys? or large- 5 
sized tunny, the scorpis,? and many other species spawn in 
the open sea. 


H- Fish for the most part breed some time or other during the 
three months between the middle of March and the middle 
of June. Some few breed in autumn: as, for instance, the 
saupe and the sargus, and such others of this sort as breed 
shortly before the autumn equinox ; likewise the electric 
ray and the angel-fish. Other fishes breed both in winter 10 
and in summer, as was previously observed : as, for instance, 
in winter-time the basse, the grey mullet, and the belone or 
pipe-fish ; and in summer-time, from the middle of June to 
the middle of July, the female tunny, about the time of the 
summer solstice ;* and the tunny lays a sac-like enclosure in 
which are contained a number of small eggs. The ryades 
or shoal-fishes breed in summer. 

Of the grey mullets,’ the chelon® begins to be in roe 
between the middle of November and the middle of 15 
December ; as also the sargue, and the smyxon or myxon, 
and the cephalus; and their period of gestation is thirty 
days. And, by the way, some of the grey mullet species are 


1 Cf. Erhard, Fauna d. Cycladen, p, 8 (cit. A. and W.). Very 
abundant in the lagoons at Missolonghi (Apostolides). 

2 Cf. the dpxuvos of Dorio ap. Athen. vii. 315%, which come in from 
the Atlantic. 

3 1 suspect that oxopBpides (Aa Ca), mackerel, is the correct reading. 
On oxopmis see above, 9. 543° 7. 

* Cf. H.A. vi. 17. 570; Plin. ix. 74. 

è Dittm. cj. xequ@vos pév AdBpak, kertpevs, Bedovn 8e Oepous nep rov 
‘ExaropBatova, buvvis mepi rpomas Oepuvas. 

e Cf. H.A. vi. 17. 571514. Athen. vii. 303. In Auxis vulgaris, 
an allied species, Cuvier and Val. (viii. p. 144) state that the eggs are 
enveloppés d'un gluten roussdtre. 

7 The grey mullets are very often referred to by A., and are of 
great importance in the Mediterranean. Ed. Forbes speaks of them 
as the commonest fish in the Constantinople market. The xedadogs is 
also a kind of grey mullet; the name remains in Greek, and in the 
It. cievolo, cefalo. pvéwv is probably another species, which Cuvier 
refers, though with little certainty, to M. auratus. 

8 Probably Mugil Chelo, the thick-lipped grey mullet; in Sicily 
shalone, H.A.v\. 17. 570” 2; Athen. vii. 306, — 
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not produced from copulation, but grow spontaneously from 
mud and sand? 
As a general rule, then, fishes are in roe in the spring- 
20 time; while some, as has been said, are so in summer, in 
autumn, or in winter. But whereas the impregnation in 
the spring-time follows a general law, impregnation in 
the other seasons docs not follow the same rule either 
throughout or within the limits of one genus ; and, further, 
conception in these variant seasons is not so prolific. And, 
indeed, we must bear this in mind, that just as with plants 
25 and quadrupeds diversity of locality has much to do not 
only with general physical health but also with the com- 
parative frequency of sexual intercourse and generation, so 
also with regard to fishes locality of itself has much to do 
not only in regard to the size and vigour of the creature, 
but also in regard to its parturition and its copulations, 
30 Causing the same species to breed oftener in one place and 
seldomer in another. 


544° The molluscs also breed in spring. Of the marine mol- 12 
_luscs one of the first to breed is the sepia. It spawns at all 
times of the day? and its period of gestation is fifteen 
days.’ After the female has laid her eggs, the male comes 
and discharges the milt * over the eggs, and the eggs there- 
upon harden. And the two sexes of this animal go about 

5 in pairs, side by side; and the male is more mottled and 
more black on the back than the female.’ 

The octopus pairs in winter and breeds in spring, lying 
hidden for about two months. Its spawn is shaped 
like a vine-tendril,® and resembles the fruit of the white 
poplar; the creature is extraordinarily prolific, for the 

1o number of individuals that come from the spawn is some- 
thing incalculable. The male differs from the female in the 
fact that its head is longer, and that the organ called by 


1 Athen. vii. 306. 
? For wacav pav A, and W. conjecture 7AjjOos wav, cf. infra 18. 
570° 13 Athen. vii. 323. But cf. 14. 546° 21. 
3 Cf. Athen. vii. 323; Plin. ix. 74. 
: Reading opór. Most MSS. have Ooddv, Gaza, atramentum. For 
Kat i yiverat orippa, Coraes cj. ip yiverar orepia, Cf, Plin. altas sterilescunt. 
5 Cf. AT. A. iv. 1. 525° 9. € Cf. 19. 551° 10. 
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the fishermen its penis, in the tentacle, is white.! The 
female, after laying her eggs, broods over them, and in 
consequence gets out of condition, by reason of not going 
in quest of food during the hatching period. 

The purple murex breeds about spring-time, and thers 
ceryx at the close of the winter. And, as a general rule, 
the testaceans are found to be furnished with their so-called 
eggs ? in springtime and in autumn, with the exception of 
the edible urchin; for this animal has the so-called eggs 
in most abundance in these seasons, but at no season is 
unfurnished with them; and it is furnished with them in 
especial abundance in warm weather or when a full moon is 20 
in the sky.’ Only, by the way, these remarks do not apply 
to the sea-urchin found in the Pyrrhaean Straits,* for this 
urchin is at its best for table purposes in the winter ;* and 
these urchins are small but full of eggs. 

Snails are found by observations to become in all cases 
impregnated about the same season.’ 


13 7[Of birds the wild species, as has been stated, as a general 25 
rule pair and breed only once a year. The swallow, how- 
ever, and the blackbird breed twice. With regard to the 
blackbird, however, its first brood is killed by inclemency : 
of weather (for it is the earliest of all birds to breed), but 
the second brood it usually succeeds in rearing. 

Birds that are domesticated or that are capable of 
domestication breed frequently, just as the common pigeon 30 
breeds all through the summer, and as is seen in the barn- 
door hen; for the barn-door cock and hen have intercourse, 
and the hen breeds, at all seasons alike: excepting, by the 
way, during the days about the winter solstice.’ 

1 devedy is dubious, for the fact is not authenticated; qy. Acioy? 

2 Cf. H.A. iv. 4. 529°; Athen. iii. 88. 

3 Edward Forbes says that the sea-urchin is in season in Sicily 
about the full moon of March. It is still a common belief in the Medi- 
terranean that sea-urchins should be fished at the full of the moon. 

t Guil. guae in nigro Ponto, i.e. Negroponte. 

5 Cf. P.A. iv. §. 680 1 airiov 8€ tò vopns ebropeiy rére - padXoy, 
aroXerdvray tay ixOvav rovs rémous Kara TavTHY THY pay. 

€ Plin. ix. 74. 

1 This chapter, and especially that portion relating to the pigeon, is 
doubtfully authentic. ° H. A. vic I 558P 14. 
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Of the pigeon family there are many diversities ;! for the 
peristera or common pigeon is not identical with the peleias 
or rock-pigeon. In other words, the rock-pigeon is smaller 
than the common pigeon, and is less easily domesticated ; 
it is also black, and small, red-footed and rough-footed ; 
and in consequence of these peculiarities it is neglected by 

5 the pigeon fancier. The largest of all the pigeon species 
is the phatta or ring-dove; and the next in size is the 
oenas or stock-dove ;? and the stock-dove is a little larger 
than the common pigeon. The smallest of all the species 
is the turtle-dove. Pigeons breed and hatch at all seasons, 
if they are furnished with a sunny place and all requisites ; 
unless they are so furnished, they breed only in the summer. 

10 The spring brood is the best, or the autumn brood. At all 
events, without doubt, the produce of the hot season, the 
summer brood, is the poorest of the three. | 


Further, animals differ from one another in regard to the 14 
time of life that is best adapted for sexual intercourse. 

To begin with, in most animals the secretion of the 
seminal fluid and its generative capacity are not phenomena 
simultaneously manifested, but manifested successively. 

15 Thus, in all animals, the earliest secretion of sperm is 
unfruitful,? or if it be fruitful the issue is comparatively 
poor and small. And this phenomenon is especially 
observable in man, in viviparous quadrupeds, and in birds; 
for in the case of man and the quadruped the offspring is 
smaller, and in the case of the bird, the egg. 

For animals that copulate, of one and the same species, 

20 the age for maturity is in most species‘ tolerably uniform, 
unless it occurs prematurely by reason of abnormality, or 
is postponed by physical injury. 

In man, then, maturity is indicated by a change of the 


1 Cf. H.A. viii. 3. 5939, 12. 597; Athen. iii. 393"; Ael. V. 77.1. 
15, &C. 

2 Identification with the stock-dove is doubtful, and oimis has 
probably no connexion with otras: cf. G7. of Gk. Birds, p. 120. 

3 G.A. ii. 4. 739% 10. 

t Dittmeyer’s bracketing of pév and insertion of ev seem unnecessary. 
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tone of voice,! by an increase in size and an alteration in 
appearance of the sexual organs, as also in an increase of 
size and alteration in appearance of the breasts ; and above 
all, in the hair-growth at the pubes. Man begins to possess 25 
seminal fluid about the age of fourteen, and becomes 
generatively capable at about the age of twenty-one years. 

In other animals there is no hair-growth at the pubes 
(for some animals have no hair at all, and others have none 
on the belly, or less on the belly than on the back), but 
still, in some animals the change of voice is quite obvious ; 30 
and in some animals other organs give indication of the 
commencing secretion of the sperm and the onset of 
generative capacity. As a general rule the female is 
sharper-toned in voice than the male, and the young 
animal than the elder;* for, by the way, the stag has sas 
a much deeper-toned bay than the hind. Moreover, the 
male cries chiefly at rutting time, and the female under 
terror and alarm; and the cry of the female is short, and 
that of the male prolonged. With dogs also, as they grow 5 
old, the tone of the bark gets deeper. 

There is a difference observable also in the neighings of 
horses. That is to say, the female foal has a thin small 
neigh, and the male foal a small neigh, yet bigger and 
deeper-toned than that of the female, and a louder one as 
time goes on. And when the young male and female are 
two years old and take to breeding, the neighing of the 1o 
stallion becomes loud and deep, and that of the mare louder 
and shriller than heretofore; and this change goes on until 
they reach the age of about twenty years; and after this 
time the neighing in both sexes becomes weaker and 
weaker. 

As a rule, then, as was stated, the voice of the male 
differs from the voice of the female, in animals where the 15 
voice admits of a continuous and prolonged sound, in the 
fact that the note in the male voice is more deep and bass ; 
not, however, in all animals, for the contrary holds good in 


H.A. vii. 1. 581° 17, &c. 
A. v.7. 786% 14; Probl. xi. 14. QOO 32, 24. gor? 24. 
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the case of some, as for instance in kine: for here the cow 
has a deeper note than the bull, and the calves a deeper 
note than the cattle! And we can thus understand the 

ao change of voice in animals that undergo gelding; ? for male 
animals that undergo this process assume the characters of 
the female. 

The following are the ages at which various animals 
become capacitated for sexual commerce. The ewe and 
the she-goat are scxually mature when one year old, and 
this statement is made more confidently in respect to the 

25 She-goat than to the ewe; the ram and the he-goat are 
sexually mature at the same age. The progeny of very 
young individuals among these animals differs from that of 
other males: for the males improve in the course of the 
second year, when they become fully mature.* The boar 
and the sow are capable of intercourse when eight months 
old, and the female brings forth when one year old, the 
difference corresponding to her period of gestation. The 

30 boar is capable of generation when eight months old, but, 
with a sire under a year in age, the litter is apt to be a poor 
one. The ages, however, are not invariable ; now and then 

545° the boar and the sow are capable of intercourse when four 
months old, and are capable of producing a litter which can 
be reared when six months old; but at times the boar 
begins to be capable of intercourse when ten months. He 
continues sexually mature until he is three years old. The 
dog and the bitch are, as a rule, sexually capable and 
sexually receptive when a year old, and sometimes when 

5 eight months old;* but the priority in date is more 

common with the dog than with the bitch. The pcriod of 


1 G. A. v. 7. 787% 31. 

2H. A. ix. 50. 63235; G. A. v. 7. 787% 19; Probl. xi. 34. 
902° 27. 

5 A corrupt passage. Gaza tr. ‘mares quoque in iis ipsis generibus 
eodem illo tempore ineunt: sed proles differt, quatenus praestantior 
ea est quam senescentes mares et feminae procrearint’, A. and W. 
suggest ra 8 čxyova T&v duerov... yivovrat rw VOTEpov ETEL, Otay Képas 
éxwor. Dittm. cj. rôv dyay vewy for rav appévæv (ray dtérwv, A. and W.), 
and nBdcxwow for ynpaocxwow (xépas €xoow, A. and W.): we translate 
accordingly. i Grav ynpaoxwaw seems to be alternatively probable. 

4 J1. A. vi. 20. 574° 16, 
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gestation with the bitch is sixty days, or sixty-one, or sixty- 
two, or sixty-three at the utmost ; the period is never under 
sixty days, or, if it is, the litter comes to no good. The 
bitch, after delivering a litter, submits to the male in six 
months, but not before. The horse and the mare are, at 10 
the earliest, sexually capable and sexually mature when 
two! years old; the issue, however, of parents of this age 
is small and poor. As a general rule these animals are 
sexually capable when three years old, and they grow better 
for breeding purposes until they reach twenty years. The 1s 
stallion is sexually capable up to the age of thirty-three 
years, and the mare up to forty,’ so that, in point of fact, 
the animals are sexually capable all their lives long ; for 
the stallion, as a rule, lives for about thirty-five years, 
and the mare for a little over forty ;* although, by the way, 

a horse has been known to live to the age of seventy-five. 20 
The ass and the she-ass are sexually capable when thirty 
months old; but, as a rule, they are not generatively 
mature until they are three years old, or three years and 

a half. An instance has been known of a she-ass bearing 
and bringing forth a foal when only a year old. A cow has 
been known to calve when only a year old, and the calf 
grew as big as might be expected, but no more. So much 25 
for the dates in time at which these animals attain to 
generative capacity. 

In the human species, the male is generative, at the 
longest, up to seventy years, and the female up to fifty ; 
but such extended periods are rare. Asa rule, the male is 
generative up to the age of sixty-five, and to the age of 30 
forty-five the female is capable of conception. 

The ewe bears up to eight years, and, if she be carefully 
tended, up to eleven years; in fact, the ram and the ewe 
are sexually capable pretty well all their lives long. He- 546 
goats, if they be fat, are more or less unserviceable for 
breeding ;‘ and this, by the way, is the reason why country 
folk say of a vine when it stops bearing that it is ‘running 


1 H.A. vi. 22. 575522; Ael. xv. 25. 
. , Ael. xv. 25; Colum. R. R. vi. 37. 9. ` Cf. vi. 22. 576° 26. 
G.A. i. 18. 725 34; Theoph. C. P. 1.5.5; HP. iv. 14. 6. 
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the goat’! However, if an over-fat he-goat be thinned 
down, he becomes sexually capable and generative. 

Rams single out the oldest ewes for copulation, and 
show no regard for the young ones. And, as has been 
stated, the issue of the younger ewes is poorer than that of 
the older ones. 

The boar is good for breeding purposes until he is threc 
years of age;? but after that age his issue deteriorates, 
for after that age his vigour is on the decline. The boar 
is most capable after a good feed, and with the first sow it 
mounts ; if poorly fed or put to many females, the copula- 
tion is abbreviated,’ and the litter is comparatively poor. 
The first litter of the sow is the fewest in number; at the 
second litter she is at her prime. The animal, as it grows 
old, continues to breed, but the sexual desire abates. When 
they reach fifteen years, they become unproductive, and are 
getting old. If a sow be highly fed, it is all the more 
eager for sexual commerce, whether old or young; but, if 
it be over-fattened in pregnancy, it gives the less milk after 
parturition. With regard to the age of the parents, the 
litter is the best when they arc in their prime; but with 
regard to the seasons of the year, the litter is the best that 
comes at the beginning of winter ; and the summer litter 
the poorest, consisting as it usually does of animals small 
and thin and flaccid. The boar, if it be well fed, is 
sexually capable at all hours, night and day; but otherwise 
is peculiarly salacious early in the morning. As it grows 
old the sexual passion dies away, as we have already 
remarked. Very often a boar, when more or less impotent 
from age or debility, finding itself unable to accomplish the 
sexual commerce with due speed, and growing fatigued 
with the standing posture, will roll the sow over on the 
ground, and the pair will conclude the operation side by 


1 i.e. running riot in over-luxuriance. 

2 Plin. viii, 51; Varro, R. R. ii. 4. 8; Columella, vii. 9. 

3 Reading 6Atyoxpomwrépa, But in view of ll. 24, 25 there is much 
to be said for Dittmeyer’s oiy ypovwrépa. 

* ypaia, Bekk., A. and W.; dypiaivovra, MSS.; Dittm. cj. 
oreipat. ` 


6 But cf. Varro, X. R. ii. 4. 13. 
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side of one another. The sow is sure of conception if it 
drops its lugs in rutting time;! if the ears do not thus 
drop, it may have to rut a second time before impregnation 
takes place. 

Bitches do not submit to the male throughout their 
lives,? but only until they reach a certain maturity of 
years. As a general rule, they are sexually receptive and 
conceptive until they are twelve years old; although, by 
the way, cases have been known where dogs and bitches 30 
have been respectively procreative and conceptive to the 
ages of eighteen and even of twenty years. But, as 
a rule, age diminishes the capability of generation and of 
conception with these animals as with all others. 

The female of the camel is opisthuretic, and submits to 546° 
the male in the way above described ;* and the season for 
copulation in Arabia is about the month of October. Its 
period of gestation is twelve months;* and it is never 
delivered of more than one foal at a time. The female 
becomes sexually receptive and the male sexually capable 5 
at the age of three years. After parturition, an interval of 
a year elapses before the female is again receptive to the 
male. 

The female elephant becomes sexually receptive when 
ten years old at the youngest, and when fifteen at the 
oldest; and the male is sexually capable when five years 
old, or six. The season for intercourse is spring. The 
male allows an interval of three ycars to elapse after com- 10 
merce with a female: and, after it has once impregnated 
a female, it has no intercourse with her again.” The period 
of gestation with the female is two years; and only one 
young animal is produced at a time, in other words it is 
uniparous. And the embryo is the size of a calf two or 
three months old.® 


1 H.A. vi. 18. 5738; Plin. viii. 77. 

2 Plin, x. 83; contra, H. A. vi. 20. 574” 27. 

3 H. A. v. 2. 510° 8; cf. vi. 18. 571° 24, ix. 47. 630” 31. 

* Plin. x. 83; contra, H. A. vi. 26. 578° 10; Suid. s.v. ekvgūv. 

° 9 Onca, interp. A. and W. 

° Plin. viii. 5; cf. Æ. A. vi. 27. 5782. T Ael. viii. 17. 
8? G.A. iv. 5. 773} 6; Plin. viii. 10, x. 83; Ael iv. 31, viii. 27. 
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So much for the copulations of such animals as copulate. 15 
1s We now proceed to treat of generation both with respect 
to copulating and non-copulating animals, and we shall 
commence with discussing the subject of generation in the 
case of the testaceans. 

The testacean! is almost the only genus that throughout 
all its species is non-copulative. 

The porphyrae, or purple murices, gather together to 
some one place in the spring-time, and deposit the so-called 
‘honey-comb’.?, This substance resembles the comb, only 

ao that it is not so neat and delicate; and looks as though 
a number of husks of white chick-peas were all stuck 
together. But none of these structures has any open 
passage, and the porphyra does not grow out of them, but 
these and all other testaceans grow out of mud and 
decaying matter. The substance, is, in fact, an excretion 
25 of the porphyra and the ceryx; for it is deposited by the 
ceryx as well. Such, then, of the testaceans as deposit the 
honeycomb are generated spontaneously like all other 
testaceans, but they certainly come in greater abundance 
in places where their congeners have been living previously.’ 
At the commencement of the process of depositing the 
honeycomb, they throw off a slippery mucus, and of this 
30 the husklike formations are composed. These formations, 
then, all melt and deposit their contents* on the ground, 
and at this spot there are found on the ground a number 
of minute porphyrae, and porphyrae are caught at times 
with these animalculae upon them, some of which are too 
5472 small to be differentiated in form. If the porphyrae are 
caught before producing this honey-comb, they sometimes 
go through the process in fishing-creels, not here and there 
in the baskets, but gathering to some one spot all together, 
just as they do in the sea; and owing to the narrowness of 
their new quarters they cluster together like a bunch of 
grapes. 


Cf. G. A. iii. 2. 761% 

? G. A. iii. 2. 761 32; Athen. iii. 88; Plut. Sod. An. 980. 

3 But cf. G. A. iii. 11. 762* 8 6 604 be pyre mapaBAagrdver pre Knpracet, 
TvUuTwY be Wayvrwy \ yeveis auToparos €oTt. : 


1 ô ciyev, MSS.: iyôpa, Schn. ex Athen. iii. 88°. 
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There are many species of the purple murex ;! and some 
are large, as those found off Sigeum and Lectum ; others 5 
are small, as those found in the Euripus, and on the coast 
of Caria. And those that are found in bays are large and 
rough; in most of them the peculiar bloom from which 
their name is derived is dark to blackness, in others it is 
reddish and small in size; some of the large ones weigh 
upwards of a mina apiece. But the specimens that are 
found along the coast and on the rocks are small-sized, and 10 
the bloom in their case is of a reddish hue. Further, as 
a general rule, in northern waters the bloom is blackish, 
and in southern waters of a reddish hue. The murex is 
caught in the spring-time when engaged in the construction 
of the honeycomb; but it is not caught at any time about 
the rising of the dog-star,? for at that period it does not feed, 
but conceals itself and burrows. The bloom of the animal 15 
is situated between the mecon (or quasi-liver) and the neck, 
and the co-attachment of these is an intimate one. In 
colour it looks like a white membrane, and this is what 
people extract ; and if it be removed and squeezed it stains 
your hand with the colour of the bloom. There is a kind 
of vein that runs through it, and this quasi-vein would 
appear to be in itself the bloom. And the qualities, by the 
way, of this organ are astringent.? It is after the murex ao 
has constructed the honey-comb that the bloom is at its 
worst. Small specimens they break in pieces, shells and 
all, for it is no easy matter to extract the organ; but in 
dealing with the larger ones they first strip off the shell 
and then abstract the bloom. For this purpose the neck 
and mecon are separated, for the bloom lies in between 
them, above the so-called stomach; hence the necessity of a5 


| e.g. M. brandaris, M. trunculus, Purpura haemastoma, &c. 
The first is still called at Tarento guecciolo a far la porpora (Costa). 
The great refuse-heaps of shells at Tarento consist of M. brandaris, 
at Tyre of M. trunculus. On the species of mépdupa cf. Plin. ix. 61, 
Athen. iii. 88; also Fabius Columna, de Purpura, 1674; J. G. Schneider 
in Ulloa’s Nachrichten von America, 1781, vol. ii. p. 377; Heusinger, 
de Purp. antiquorum, Würzburg, 1826; Martens, of. cif. p. 205; 
Lacaze Duthiers, ‘ Nat. Hist. of the Purple of the Ancients,’ Pr. Roy. 
Soc. x. pp. 579-84, 1860; also Alem. sur le pourpre, Lille, 1859, 
28 pp., Arch. zvol. exp. et gén., 1897, &c. 

3 Plin. ix. 38. 3 Dittm. would reject. 
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separating them in abstracting the bloom. Fishermen are 
anxious always to break the animal in pieces while it is 
yet alive,! for, if it die before the process is completed, 
it vomits out the bloom ; and for this reason the fishermen 
keep the animals in creels, until they have collected a 
sufficient number and can attend to them at their leisure. 
Fishermen in past times used not to lower creels or attach 
30 them to the bait, so that very often the animal got dropped 
off in the pulling up; at present, however, they always 
attach a basket,? so that if the anima! fall off it is not lost. 
The animal is more inclined to slip off the bait if it be full 
inside; if it be empty it is difficult to shake it off. Such 
547° are the phenomena connected with the porphyra or murex. 
The same phenomena are manifested by the ceryx or 
trumpet-shell ; and the seasons are the same in which the 
phenomena are observable. 3 Both animals, also, the murex 
and the ceryx, have their opercula similarly situated ‘—and, 
in fact, all the stromboids, and this is congenital with them 
sall; and they feed by protruding the so-called tongue 
underneath the operculum. The tongue of the murex is 
bigger than one’s finger, and by means of it, it feeds, and 
perforates conchylia and the shells of its own kind.’ Both 
the murex and the ceryx are long-lived. The murex lives 
ro for about six years; and the yearly increase is indicated 
by a distinct interval in the spiral convolution of the shell.® 
The mussel also constructs a honey-comb.” 
With regard to the limnostreae, or lagoon oysters,° 
wherever you have slimy mud there you are sure to find 
them beginning to grow.® Cockles and clams and razor- 


1 Cf. Ael. xvi. 1. 

2 Plin. ix. 37. 

5 A. and W. stigmatize €xouat . . . Gorpacoy, Il, 3-8. 

* Read ra émexad\tppata xara rabra. 

5 P.A. ii. 17. 661% 21; Plin. ix. 60. 

° Plin. ix. 613 cf. G. A. iii. 2. 763° 20; Athen. /.¢. 

7 G.A. iii. 2. 761» 30; Plin. xxxii. 32. Here the reference is doubtless 
to the crowded ‘spat’, for the mussel does not construct egg-capsules. 
A. and W. delete the passage. 

® Probably Ostrea cochlear, Poli; ostrica di fango of the Neapolitans 
(Martens). 

° G.A. iii. 2. 763% 31 éxBdnOevrooy Kepapiov els Th» Oáħartrav, xpdvov 
yevopevov Kat BopScpov mepi attra cuvahicbevtos, GaTpea evpiocxoyro év 
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fishes and scallops grow spontaneously in sandy places. 
The pinna grows straight up from its tuft of anchoring 15 
fibres! in sandy and slimy places ;? these creatures have 
inside them a parasite nicknamed the pinna-guard,* in some 
cases a small carid‘* and in other cases a little crab;° if 
the pinna be deprived of this pinna-guard it soon dies. 

As a general rule, then, all testaceans grow by spon- 
taneous generation in mud, differing from one another 
according to the differences of the material; oysters 
growing in slime, and cockles and the other testaceans 20 
above mentioned on sandy bottoms; and in the hollows 
of the rocks the ascidian and the barnacle, and common 
sorts, such as the limpet and the nerites. All these 
animals grow with great rapidity, especially the murex and 
the scallop; for the murex and the scallop attain their 
full growth in a year. In some of the testaceans white 25 
crabs are found, very diminutive in size; they are most 
numerous in the trough-shaped’? mussel. In the pinna 
also is found the so-called pinna-guard. They are found 
also in the scallop and in the oyster; these parasites never 
appear to grow in size. Fishermen declare that the para- 30 
site is congenital with the larger animal. [Scallops burrow 
for a time in the sand, like the murex. |® 

[Shell-fish, then, grow in the way above mentioned ; and 
giao On the cultivation of oysters cf. Plin. ix. 51, Xenocr. de 

g. 26. 

‘ It is a moot point whether to read ex roù Bvaaoi, ‘out of deep 
water’, or ex rns Buogou, ‘from its byssus, or tuft of anchoring fibres.’ 
The latter is the characteristic feature of the Pinna, and it accords 
with Gaza’s translation, ‘ pinnae erectae ex bysso, id est villo sive lana 
illa pinnali’: the former with Athenaeus iii. 89 ex roù Bvfov. On the 
ground that the word Bvacos is not used in ancient Greek, Sylburg, 
Camus, A. and W., and Dittm. accept é« roù Buacvov; I prefer the 
other alternative, chiefly on the ground that the pinna does grow 
‘straight up out of its byssus’, but, though it lives in deep water, can- 
not be said to ‘grow up out of it’. Cf. Bochart, Hveroz. ii. C. 45; 
A. Müller, in Wiegmann’s Archiv, 1837, i. p. 2, &c. 

? Plin. ix. 42. 

3 Aristoph. Vesp. 1510; Athen. iii. 89; Plin. ix. 42; Ael. iii. 29. 

* Pontonia tyrrhena, Latr. 

5 Pinnotheres veterum, Bosc. 

© Cf. of émimodd{ovres pes, H. A. vi. 37. 580° 14; more commonly 
translated ‘creatures that keep on the surface’. 


1 Schn. mnr@deow. The crab is Pinnotheres pisum, Fabr. 
e [ JA.and W. 
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some of them grow in shallow water,! some on the sea- 
shore, some ‘in rocky places,? some on hard and stony 
ground, and some in sandy places.]* Some shift about 
from place to place, others remain permanent on one spot. 
Of those that keep to one spot the pinnae are rooted to 

5 the ground ; the razor-fish and the clam keep to the same 
locality, but are not so rooted ; but still, if forcibly removed 
they die.* 

[The star-fish is naturally so warm that whatever it lays 
hold of is found, when suddenly taken away from the 
animal, to have undergone a process like boiling. Fisher- 
men say that the star-fish is a great pest in the Strait of 

10 Pyrrha. In shape it resembles a star as seen in an ordinary 
drawing. The so-called ‘lungs’ are generated spontaneously. 
The shells that painters use are a good deal thicker, and 
the bloom is outside the shell on the surface. These 
creatures are mostly found on the coast of Caria. |® 

15 The hermit-crab’ grows spontaneously out of soil and 
slime, and finds its way into untenanted shells. As it 
grows it shifts to a larger shell, as for instance into the 
shell of the nerites, or of the strombus or the like, and very 
often into the shell of the small ceryx. After entering a new 

20 shell, it carries it about, and begins again to feed, and, by 
and by, as it grows, it shifts again into another larger one. 


Moreover, the animals that are unfurnished with shells 16 
grow spontaneously, like the testaceans, as, for instance, the 
sea-nettles and the sponges in rocky caves. 

Of the sca-nettle,* or sea-ancmone, there are two species ; 

25 and of these one species lives in hollows and never loosens 
its hold upon the rocks, and the other lives on smooth flat 
reefs, free and detached, and shifts its position from time to 


! For reniyeot, Aa and Ca have oreyaveot: Dittm. cj. weAdyeor. 

? omadawdect, Bekk. : rnAwdeot, Dittm. 

3s [  ]A. and W. 4 H.A. ix. i. 588" 15. 

5 Plin. ix. 86; Antig. de Afirab. 88; cf. P. A. iv. 4. 681" 9. 

e [ J] A.and W. All this chapter, from 547» 32 to the end, is of 
doubtful authenticity, and contains several unusual words: appi{wros, 
diepOos, perecaduvery, TAaTapwdys, civos, cupmepepepery (Dittm.). 

T Cf. HA. A. iv. 4. 529} 20. 

® Cf. H.A. iv. 6. 531* 31, vill. 2. §90% 27. 
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time. [Limpets also detach themselves, and shift from 
place to place.]! 

In the chambered cavities of sponges pinna-guards or 
parasites are found.? And over the chambers there is 
a kind of spider’s web, by the opening and closing of which 
they catch minute fishes; that is to say, they open the 30 
web to let the fish get in, and close it again to entrap 
them.’ 

Of sponges there are three species; ‘ the first is of loose 
porous texture, the second is close-textured, the third, 
which is nicknamed ‘the sponge of Achilles’, is exception- 548° 
ally fine and close-textured and strong. This sponge is 
used as a lining to helmets and greaves, for the purpose of 
deadening the sound of the blow; and this is a very scarce 
species. Of the close-textured sponges such as are par- 
ticularly hard and rough are nicknamed ‘goats’. 5 

Sponges grow spontaneously either attached to a rock 
or on sea-beaches, and they get their nutriment in slime: 
a proof of this statement is the fact that when they are 
first secured they are found to be full of slime. This is 
characteristic of all living creatures that get their nutriment 
by close local attachment. And, by the way, the close- 
textured sponges are weaker than the more openly porous 
ones because their attachment extends over a smaller 
area. sh 

It is said that the sponge is sensitive; and as a proof of 
this statement they say that if the sponge is made aware of 
an attempt being made to pluck it from its place of attach- 
ment it draws itself together, and it becomes a difficult task 
to detach it. It makes a similar contractile movement in 
windy and boisterous weather, obviously with the object of 
tightening its hold. Some persons express doubts as to 


I ] Schn., Picc., A. and W., Dittm. Cf. viii. 2. 5908 32. 

3 Plut. Soll. Anim. 980; Ael. viii. 16. The crab is Zygton 
spongicola, Costa. 

3 Cf. Aristoph. 47. A. Epit. i. 45. 

‘ Though the species of sponges are very numerous, zoologists refer 
all the commercial varieties toa single one. Three qualities are 
recognized in the Adriatic, spugne da bagno o levantino, da cavallo 
od equino, and zimocca. 
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the truth of this assertion; as, for instance, the people of 
15 Torone. 

The sponge breeds parasites, worms, and other creatures, 
on which, if they be detached, the rock-fishes prey, as they 
prey also on the remaining stumps of the sponge ;! but, if 
the sponge be broken off, it grows again from the remaining 
stump and the place is soon as well covered as before. 

The largest of all sponges are the loose-textured ones, 
and these are peculiarly abundant on the coast of Lycia. 

ao The softest are the close-textured sponges; for, by the way, 
the so-called sponges of Achilles are harder than these, 
As a general rule, sponges that are found in deep calm 
waters are the softest; for usually windy and stormy 
weather has a tendency to harden them (as it has to 
harden all similar growing things), and to arrest their 
growth. And this accounts for the fact that the sponges 
found in the Hellespont are rough and close-textured ; 

ag and, as a general rule, sponges found beyond or inside 
Cape Malea are, respectively, comparatively soft or com- 
paratively hard. But, by the way, the habitat of the 
sponge should not be too sheltered and warm, for it has 
a tendency to decay, like all similar vegetable-like growths. 
And this accounts for the fact that the sponge is at its best 
when found in deep water close to shore; for owing to the 
depth of the water they enjoy shelter alike from stormy 
winds and from excessive heat. 

Whilst they are still alive and before they are washed 

30 and cleaned, they are blackish in colour. Their attachment 
is not made at one particular spot, nor is it made all over 
their bodies; for vacant pore-spaces intervene. There is 
a kind of membrane stretched over the under parts ; and in 
the under parts the points of attachment are the more 

5492 numerous. On the top most of the pores are closed, but 
four or five are open and visible ; and we are told by some 
that it is through these pores that the animal takes its 
food. 


: The passage is confused. Picc. rewrites it: pact yap tpopny 
Cair@ eivat å pepet) ev éaure (oa, EApwOds Te Kai €rep’ atta. Grav 
drourracGjj, ra tyOvdia ta merpaia xateoOiew tas pitas ras vUmo\oirous* 
eav Õè droppay7, precOat maw ex roù karañoirov Kai dvanAnpova ba. 
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There-is a particular species! that is named the ‘aplysia'? 
or the ‘unwashable ’, from the circumstance that it cannot 
be cleaned. This species has the large open and visible 5 
pores, but all the rest of the body is close-textured ; and, if 
it be dissected, it is found to be closer and more glutinous 
than the ordinary sponge, and, in a word, something lung- 
like in consistency. And, on all hands, it is allowed that 
this species is sensitive and long-lived. They are distin- 
guished in the sea from ordinary sponges from the circum- 10 
stance that the ordinary sponges are white while the slime 
is in them,’ but that these sponges are under any circum- 
stances black. 

And so much with regard to sponges and to generation 
in the testaceans. 


17 Of crustaceans, the female crawfish after copulation con- 
ceives and retains its eggs for about three months, from 15 
about the middle of May to about the middle of August ; 
they then lay the eggs into the folds underneath the belly, 
and their eggs grow like grubs. This same phenomenon 
is observable in molluscs also, and in such fishes as are 
oviparous ; for in all these cases the egg continues to grow. 20 

The spawn of the crawfish‘ is of a loose or granular 
consistency, and is divided into eight parts; for corre- 
sponding to each of the flaps on the side there is a gristly 
formation ® to which the spawn is attached, and the entire 
structure resembles a cluster of grapes; for each gristly 
formation is split into several parts. This is obvious enough 
if you draw the parts asunder; but at first sight the whole 25 
appears to be one and indivisible. And the largest are not 
those nearest to the outlet but those in the middle, and the 
farthest off are the smallest. The size of the small eggs is 
that of a small seed ina fig; and they are not quite close 
to the outlet, but placed middleways; for at both ends, 
tailwards and trunkwards, there are two intervals devoid of 30 


1 On the species of sponges see also Plin. ix. 69, xxxi. 47. 
? Theoph. Æ. P/. iv. 6. 10; Plin. /.¢ 
3 Dittm. cj. Cun) ePigovens tis tAvos : cf. 548? 7, 30. 
“Cf. H.A. iv. 2. 525. i.e. the ‘swimmerets’. 
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eggs; for it is thus that the flaps also grow. The side 
flaps, then, cannot close, but by placing the end flap on 
them the animal can close up all, and this end-flap serves 
549° them for a lid. And in the act of laying its eggs it seems 
to bring them towards the gristly formations! by curving 
the flap of its tail, and then, squeezing the eggs towards the 
said gristly formations? and maintaining a bent posture, it 
performs the act of laying. The gristly formations at these 
seasons increase in size and become receptive of the eggs ; 
5 for the animal lays its eggs into these formations, just as 
the sepia lays its eggs among twigs and driftwood. } 

It lays its eggs, then, in this manner, and after hatching 
them for about twenty days it rids itself of them all in one 
solid lump, as is quite plain from outside. And out of 
these eggs crawfish form in about fifteen days, and these 

10 Crawfish are caught at times less then a finger’s breadth, 
or seven-tenths of an inch, in length. The animal, then, 
lays its eggs before the middle of September, and after the 
middle of that month throws off its eggs ina lump. With 
the humped carids or prawns the time for gestation is four 
months or thereabouts. 

Crawfish are found in rough and rocky places, lobsters 
in smooth places, and neither crawfish nor lobsters are 

15 found in muddy ones; and this accounts for the fact that 
lobsters are found in the Hellespont and on the coast of 
Thasos, and crawfish in the neighbourhood of Sigeum and 
Mount Athos. Fishermen, accordingly, when they want to 
catch these various creatures out at sea, take bearings on 
the beach and elsewhere that tell them where the ground 
at the bottom is stony and where soft with slime. In 

20 Winter and spring these animals keep in near to land, in 
summer they keep in deep water; thus at various times 
seeking respectively for warmth or coolness. 

The so-called arctus or bear-crab lays its eggs at about 
the same time as the crawfish; and consequently in winter 
and in the spring-time, before laying their eggs, they are at 

25 their best, and after laying at their worst. 


' i.e. the abdominal appendages, or swimmerets, = mrvxat, 549° 17. 
? Reading, with A. and W., éxeivos for evOvs Kai. 
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They cast their shel] in the spring-time (just as serpents 
shed their so-called ‘ old-age’ or slough), both directly after 
birth and in later life; this is true both of crabs and craw- 
fish. And, by the way, all crawfish are longlived. 


18 Molluscs, after pairing and copulation, lay a white spawn; 30 
and this spawn, as in the case of the testacean, gets granular 
in time. The octopus discharges into its hole,’ or into a 
potsherd or into any similar cavity, a structure resembling 
the tendrils of a young vine or the fruit of the white poplar, 
as has been previously observed.? The eggs, when the 
female has laid them, are clustered round the sides of the 
hole. They are so numerous that, if they be removed, 550° 
they suffice to fill a vessel much larger than the 
animal's body? in which they were contained. Some 
fifty days later, the eggs burst and the little polypuses 
creep out, like little spiders, in great numbers ; the charac- s 
teristic form of their limbs is not yet to be discerned in 
detail, but their general outline is clear enough. And, by 
the way, they are so small and helpless that the greater 
number perish; it is a fact that they have been seen so 
extremely minute as to be absolutely without organization, 
but nevertheless when touched they moved. The eggs of 
the sepia * look like big black myrtle-berries, and they are 10 
linked all together like a bunch of grapes,’ clustered round 
a centre, and are not easily sundered from one another: 
for the male exudes over them some moist glairy stuff, 
which constitutes the sticky gum. These eggs increase in 
size ; and they are white at the outset, but black and larger 15 
after the sprinkling of the male seminal fluid. 

When it has come into being the young sepia is first 
distinctly formed inside out of the white substance, and 
when the egg bursts’ it comes out. The inner part is 
formed as soon as ® the female lays the egg, something like 

1 Athen. vii. 317. 2 12. 54487. 

> rìs xepaññs. Cf. H. A. iv. 1. 523? 24, and note: also 525° 5. 


* Reading, with Picc. and Dittm., å & ai onmiat drorixrovow. 

6 It. uva di mare. 

* Reading, with edd. and codd., ô ray yAtoypdrnra mapéyet : Picc. 
reads bev YMO xpóTNTL mepimerrerat. 

7 Reading, as Dittm. cj., roù gai for rovrov, 

° For Gray Picc. reads ô äv. 
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a hail-stone ;! and out of this substance the young sepia 
grows by a head-attachment, just as young birds grow by 
20a belly-attachment. What is the exact nature of the 
navel-attachment has not yet been observed, except that as 
the young sepia grows the white substance grows less and 
less in size, and at length, as happens with the yolk in the 
case of birds, the white substance in the case of the young 
sepia disappears. In the case of the young sepia, as in the 


I. Younger, and 2, older, stages in the development of Sepia. A. 
‘Ovum,’ or remains of the yolk-sac. B,C. Eyes. D. rò onmidtoy, or 
body of the little Sepia. 


case of the young of most animals, the eyes at first seem 

25 very large. To illustrate this by way of a figure, let A 
represent the ovum, B and C the eyes, and D the sepidium, 
or body of the little sepia. 

The female sepia goes pregnant in the spring-time, and 
lays its eggs after fifteen days of gestation; after the eggs 
are laid there comes in another fifteen days something like 
a bunch of grapes, and at the bursting of these the young 
sepiae issue forth. But if, when the young ones are fully 

3o formed, you sever the outer covering a moment too soon, 


! On the ydAafa in a bird’s egg cf. vi. 2. 560% 28. 
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the young creatures eject excrement, and their colour 30 
changes from white to red in their alarm.! 

Crustaceans, then, hatch their eggs by brooding over. 
them as they carry them about beneath their bodies; but 550° 
the octopus, the sepia, and the like hatch their eggs without 
stirring from the spot where they may have laid them, and 
this statement is particularly applicable to the sepia; in 
fact, the nest? of the female sepia is often seen exposed to 
view close in to shore. The female octopus at times sits 
brooding over her eggs, and at other times squats in front 5 
of her hole, stretching out her tentacles on guard.® 

The sepia lays her spawn near to land in the neighbour- 
hood of sea-weed or reeds or any off-sweepings such as 
brushwood, twigs, or stones; and fishermen place heaps of 
faggots here and there on purpose, and on to such heaps 
the female deposits a long continuous roe in shape like a to 
vine tendril.4 It lays or spirts out the spawn with an 
effort, as though there were difficulty in the process. The 
female calamary spawns at sea ; and it emits the spawn, as 
does the sepia, in the mass, 

The calamary and the cuttle-fish are short-lived, as, with 
few exceptions, they never see the year out;° and the !5 
same statement is applicable to the octopus. 

From one single egg comes one single sepia; and this is 
likewise true of the young calamary. 

The male calamary differs from the female; for if its 
gill-region ® be dilated and examined there are found two 


1! Cf. Theoph. fr. 173, 188 (Wimmer). 

? I take rò xúros to mean ó xurrapos, the hive or nest. Cf. the 
double meaning of alveus. * Athen. vii. 317%, 

t Reading, with A. and W., and Dittin. , Tuvexés exrds @dv, oldy TE 
Boorpuxtor. Pice. Cuvexes ÊK TOV Wav, olov TÒ Awra Boorpvxytov. MSS., 
Bekk., &c., oiov rò rev Boorpixer. We should prefer a word more 
closely connected with Sorpus, one, that is to say, meaning a bunch of 
grapes rather than a tendril. Cf. Arist. fr. 315 rire d€ ó modvmous 
wa Borpvddy. The passage is perhaps corrupt, for it is the spawn of the 
octopus that is tendril- like, as well described in 12. 544" 9, 18. 549” 33, 
while that of the sepia is equally well described in 18. 550% 10. 

HA. IX. 37. 6228 22. 

* xéun, supposed by Schneider to refer to the gills, cf. rà rptyodn, 
H.A. iv. 1. 524” 21, 4. 529% 32. Scaliger bases on Gaza’s version the 
conjecture rnv Kolan; A. and W. conjecture kepaàņy. For epvôpa 
various MSS. and the Aldine read évrepa. 


AR, H.A, P 
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red formations resembling breasts,! with which the male is 
unprovided. In the sepia, apart from this distinction in the 

ao sexes, the male, as has been stated,? is more mottled than 
the female.’ 


With regard to insects, that the male is less than the 19 
female and that he mounts upon her back, and how he 
performs the act of copulation and the circumstance that he 
gives over reluctantly, all this has already been set forth ;‘ 

25 in most cases of insect copulation ® this process is speedily 
followed up by parturition. 

All insects engender grubs, with the exception of a species 
of butterfly; and the female of this species lays a hard egg, 
resembling the seed of the cnecus,® with a juice inside it. 
But from the grub, the young animal does not grow out of 
a mere portion of it, as a young animal grows from a portion 

30 only of an egg, but the grub entire grows and the animal 
becomes differentiated out of it.’ 

And of insects some are derived from insect congeners, 
as the venom-spider® and the common-spider from the 
venom-spider and the common-spider, and so with the 
attelabus or locust,® the acris or grasshopper, and the tettix 

551° or cicada. Other insects are not derived from living 
parentage, but are generated spontaneously : some out of 
dew falling on leaves, ordinarily in spring-time, but not 
seldom in winter when there has been a stretch of fair 
weather and southerly winds; others grow in decaying mud 
5 or dung; others in timber, green or dry; some in the hair of 
animals; some in the flesh of animals; some in excrements : 
and some from excrement after it has been voided, and some 
from excrement yet within the living animal, like the helmin- 
thes or intestinal worms. And of these intestinal worms 
there are three species: one named the flat-worm, another 

1 7], A. iv. 1. §25 I. 2 524” 30. 

a | ], A.and W. Cf. 524° 30. 

1 H.A. x. 8. 

5 Dittm. transfers daa dyeverae to the next sentence. For órav 
ô oxevén, A. and W. cj. Grav ĝi diadv6n. 

* A composite plant, probably Carthamus tinctorius. 


T Cf. G.A. ii. 1. 732 29. 8€ pañayyior. 
? Cf. infra, cc. 28, 29. 
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the round worm, and the third theascarid. These intestinal 
worms do not in any case propagate their kind. The flat- 
worm, however, in an exceptional way, clings fast to the 
gut, and lays a thing like a melon-seed,! by observing 
which indication the physician concludes that his patient is 
troubled with the worm. 

The so-called psyche or butterfly? is generated from 
caterpillars * which grow on green leaves, chiefly leaves of 
the raphanus, which some call crambe or cabbage. At 
first it is less than a grain of millet; it then grows into a 
small grub; and in three* days it is a tiny caterpillar. 
After this it grows on and on, and becomes quiescent and 
changes its shape, and is now called a chrysalis. The 
outer shell is hard, and the chrysalis moves if you touch it. 
It attaches itself by cobweb-like filaments, and is unfurnished 
with mouth or any other apparent organ. After a little while 
the outer covering bursts asunder, and out flies the winged 
creature that we call the psycheor butterfly. At first, when 
it is a caterpillar, it feeds and ejects excrement ; but when it 
turns into the chrysalis it neither feeds nor ejects excrement. 

The same remarks are applicable to all such insects as 
are developed out of the grub, both such grubs as are 
derived from the copulation of living animals and such as 
are generated without copulation on the part of parents. 
For the grub of the bee, the anthrena, and the wasp, whilst 
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it is young, takes food and voids excrement ; but when it 551° 


has passed from the grub shape to its defined form and 
become what is termed a ‘nympha’,it ceases to take food 
and to void excrement, and remains tightly wrapped up 
and motionless until it has reached its full size, when it 


breaks the formation with which the cell is closed, and 5 


issues forth. The insects named the hypcra and the penia ® 


1 The ‘proglottis’ of the Taenia. Cf. Plin. xi. 38. 

2 The ‘cabbage white’ butterfly, P. brassicae, or allied species. 

3 xaunn. Cf. Colum. x. 324 ‘teneras audent erodere frondes 
Implicitus conchae limax hirsutaque campe’. 

‘ A. and W. suspect tisy for rpiotv. 

è rnviov (lit. spindle) and vmepoy (pestle) are evidently chrysalids 
derived from the ‘looper’ caterpillars of the Geometridae; and the 
reference to colour is suggestive of the common currant-moth, Abraxas 
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are derived from similar caterpillars, which move in an 
undulatory way, progressing with one part and then pulling 
up the hinder parts by a bend of the body.! The developed 
insect in each case takes its peculiar colour from the parent 
caterpillar. 

10 From one particular large grub, which has as it were 
horns, and in other respects differs from grubs in general, 
there comes, by a metamorphosis of the grub, first a 
caterpillar, then the cocoon? then the zecydalus ; and the 
creature passes through all these transformations within six 
months. A class of women unwind and reel off the 
cocoons of these creatures, and afterwards weave a fabric 

15 with the threads thus unwound ; a Coan woman of the 
name of Pamphila, daughter of Plateus, being credited with 
the first invention of the fabric.’ After the same fashion 
the carabus or stag-beetle * comes from grubs that live in 
dry wood: at first the grub is motionless, but after a while 
the shell bursts and the stag-beetle issues forth. 

From the cabbage is engendered the cabbage-worm, and 

20 from the leek the prasocuris or leekbane ;° this creature is 


grossulariata, The gloss in Suid. mnviov’ (@ov porov køvwmi is 
probably faulty ; qy. xaumrn? 

1 Cf. de Inc. 7. 707° 9 (ra aGrodga) vuot ypwpeva mpo€pxerat karais 
KTÀ. 

2 For Bopßúňħos or Boußvàis we should have expected Boußúrov. 

_ The passage is usually taken to be an inaccurate description of the 
silkworm, Bombyx mori; but the description of the caterpillar rather 
suggests one of the large Saturniae, such as furnish the Tussore silk 
of India. 

3 Cf. Plin. xi, 22, 23 for a fuller account. These passages have been 
much discussed. Pliny indicates that the invention came from Assyria, 
and Latreille, seeking for an Indian locality similar in name to Cos, 
found it in the island Cosmin, near Rangoon. It is believed that 
neither the true silkworm, nor its true food-plant, A7orus alba, came 
to Greece before Justinian’s reign, about A.D. §50. See zufer alia, 
Brotier, Mém. de Acad. des Inscr. xlvi. 1793. 

4 v. ll. kapaBor, Kapaiot, KkapapBio, kpapBo. Cf. iv. 7. 531° 25, 5322 
27; kepúußvé, Anton. lib. xxii. A longicorn (Cerambycid) beetle, here 
translated freely ‘stag-beetle’, though that name is more strictly 
applied to Lucanus. 

A faulty passage restored by Schn. from Ael. ix. 39. Cf. Theoph. 
H.P. vii. §. Strattis also, ap. Athen. ii. 69, mentions the mpago- 
kovpiðes, oi KatadvAdous avà Kkntous nevrykovra today iyveoi Baiver,, 
edanréuevot moðotw (s. mov). For variants see Dittm., and for inter- 
pretations cf. Sundevall, p. 236. 
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also winged. From the flat animalcule that skims! over 
the surface of rivers comes the oestrus or gadfly ; and this 
accounts for the fact that gadflies most abound in the 
neighbourhood of waters on whose surface these animalcules 
are observed.? From a certain small, black and hairy 
caterpillar comes first a wingless glow-worm ;* and this 
creature again suffers a metamorphosis, and transforms 25 
into a winged insect named the bostrychus (or hair-curl). 

Gnats grow from ascarids; and ascarids are engendered 
in the slime of wells, or in places where there is a deposit 
left by the draining off of water. This slime decays, and 
first turns white, then black, and finally blood-red ; and at 552° 
this stage there originate in it, as it were, little tiny bits 
of red weed,‘ which at first wriggle about all clinging 
together, and finally break loose and swim in the water, and 
are hereupon known as ascarids. After a few days they 5 
stand straight up on the water motionless and hard, and by 
and by the husk breaks off and the gnats are seen sitting 
upon it, until the sun’s heat or a puff of wind sets them in 
motion, when they fly away.’ 

With all grubs and all animals that break out from the 
grub state, generation ê is due primarily to the heat of the 
sun or to wind. 

Ascarids are more likely to be found, and grow with 
unusual rapidity, in places where there is a deposit of a 
mixed and heterogeneous kind, as in kitchens? and in 


om 


(e) 


1 ériOedvrwv. Joachim conjectures émmAedvrwy, after Sostrat. af. 
Schol. Apoll. Rhod. i. 1265. 

2 The flies are not true gadflies ( Tabanus), but species of Syrphus 
or Stratiomys, whose larvae are aquatic; but the ‘animalcules’ seem 
to be small beetles of the genus Gyrinus, and are not the actual 
larvae. 

3 On glow-worms, or fire-flies (rvyoAaumis, mupoAaunis (Hesych.), 
Aaurvpis, Lat. cicindela), cf. Plin. xi. 34, xviii. 67. In some species 
the female is apterous and much the more brilliant; in others (e. g. 
Luciola italica) the winged male is much the brighter, and the female 
is very rare. 

* A. and W. conjecture oxoAnka. 

8 The description applies to the ‘blood-worm’, or larva of Chi- 
ronomus, a common gnat. Cf. Æ. A. i. 1. 487” 5. 

¢ For yevérews, Sylb., Picc., and A. and W. cj. kivhreows. 

1 Lect. dub, A. and W. suggest oloy evy yupois yiverat rois ev rois 
Epyots (S. aypois), OF €v Tois payeipeiots. 
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ploughed fields, for the contents of such places are disposed 
to rapid putrefaction. In autumn, also, owing to the drying 
up of moisture, they grow in unusual numbers. 

The tick is generated from couch-grass. The cockchafer 
comes from a grub that is generated in the dung of the 
cow or the ass.! The cantharus or scarabeus rolls a piece of 
dung into a ball, lies hidden within it during the winter, 
and gives birth therein to small grubs, from which grubs 
come new canthari.? Certain winged insects also come 
from the grubs that are found in pulse, in the same fashion 
as in the cases described. 

Flies grow from grubs in the dung that farmers have 
gathered up into heaps: for those who are engaged in this 
work assiduously gather up the compost, and this they 
technically term ‘ working-up’ the manure.’ The grub is 
exceedingly minute 4 to begin with; first—even at this 
stage—it assumes a reddish colour, and then from a 
quiescent state it takes on the power of motion, as though 
born to it; it then becomes a small motionless grub; it 
then moves again, and again relapses into immobility ; it 
then comes out a perfect fly, and moves away under the 
influence of the sun’s heat or of a puff of air. The myops® 
or horse-fly is engendered in timber. The orsodacna or 
budbane is a transformed grub; and this grub is engendered 
in cabbage-stalks.© The cantharis’ comes from the cater- 


1 pndodovbn is a cockchafer or ‘rose-chafer’, e.g. Cetonia aurata 
(Hesych. pndodAdvOn’ eios xavOdpwv oùs tives ypvooxdvOapov Aéyouct : 
cf. Aristoph. Nub. 763; Xpvcopnroddrboy, id. Vesp. 1342 and Schol.); 
but the statement here made applies to one of the Copridae, e.g. 
Scarabaeus. 

2 Ael. x. 15, &c. Cf. Horap. i. 10 following whom, de Pauw would 
read in the above (552% 18) q@wAevovai re rà yovepa, for $. roy xeipõrva. 
Fabre has shown that some species do, though S. sacer does not, 
survive the winter, together with their eggs and young. 

5 This passage baffles translation, in spite of Schneider’s explanation _ 
(Cur. post. Vol. iv. p. 405). Dittm. cj. pnxavevra for payovrat. 

* For pexpa Dittm. cj. apavpa. These grubs are the evAat of H.A. 
ii. 15. 506% 30, cf. //. xix. 26, &c. The description applies to the 
cominon house-fly and its close allies. 

6 Zabanus, Plin. xi. 38 ; cf. zfra, 20. 553% 15. Asa matter of fact, the 
Tabanid larvae (or many of them) live in decayed wood, in contrast to 
the parasitic larvae of the Oestridae, or bots. 

5 A curculionid beetle, probably Ha/trca oleracea. 

1 Theoph. H.P. viii. 10; Plin. xi. 41, xviii. 44; Ael. ix. 39. 
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pillars that are found on fig-trees or pear-trees or fir-trees— 
for on all these grubs are engendered—and also from 
caterpillars found on the dog-rose ; and the cantharis takes 
eagerly to ill-scented substances, from the fact of its having 
been engendered in ill-scented woods. The conops comes 
from a grub that is engendered in the slime of vinegar. 5 

2 And, by the way, living animals are found in substances 
that are usually supposed to be incapable of putrefaction; 
for instance, worms are found in long-lying snow ;* and 
snow of this description gets reddish in colour, and the 
grub that is engendered in it is red, as might have been 
expected, and it is also hairy. The grubs found in the 
snows of Media are large and white; and all such grubs 
are little disposed to motion. In Cyprus, in places where 1o 
copper-ore is smelted, with heaps of the ore piled on day 
after day, an animal is engendered in the fire, somewhat 
larger than a bluebottle fly, furnished with wings, which 
can hop or crawl through the fire. And the grubs and 
these latter animals perish when you keep the one away 
from the fire and the other from the snow. Now the 15 
salamander * is a clear case in point, to show us that animals 
do actually exist that fire cannot destroy ; for this creature, 
so the story goes, not only walks through the fire but puts 
it out in doing so. 

On the river Hypanis in the Cimmerian Bosphorus, 
about the time of the summer solstice, there are brought 
down towards the sea by the stream what look like little 
sacks rather bigger than grapes, out of which at their 20 


Probably a blister-beetle, Cantharis, Lytta or Mylabris sp., but the 
account of its development is unverified. The Bovmrpnotis of fr. 338, 
1534? 9, Plin. xxx. 10, &c., was also a blister-beetle, and probably 
identical with that found by Belon on Mt. Athos, where it was still 
called Voupristi: cf. Kirby and Spence, i. p. 157, ed. 1816. 

1 The vinegar-fly, Oznopota cellaris: cf. Plin. l.c, Geopon. vi. 12. 

2 A. and W. reject the rest of this chapter. 

3 Cf. Plin. xi. 41; Senec. Q. Nat. v. 6; Antig. Mirad. 90; Ael. ii. 2. 
The well-known snow-fleas, snow-worms, or glacier-fleas (Poduridae) : 
cf. Low, Verh. z. 6. Ges. Wien, viii, 1858, p. 564 (cit. Camb. Nat. Hist.: 
Insects, Pt. i. p. 194), &c. 

4 Plin. xi. 42; Ael. ii. 2. This insect is unknown: cf. Afefeor. iv. 4. 
3823 7 év nupi (Cpa) ovx gorw: G.A. ii. 3. 73751 mip pev over 
yevva (aor: Ovid, F. vi. 292, &c. 

5 Ael. il. 31. 
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bursting issues a winged quadruped. The insect lives and 
flies about until the evening, but as the sun goes down it 
pines away, and dies at sunset having lived just one day, 
from which circumstance it is called the ephemeron.! 

As a rule, insects that come from caterpillars and grubs 
are held? at first by filaments resembling the threads of 

25 a Spider’s web.’ 

Such is the mode of generation of the insects above 

enumerated. 


The wasps that are nicknamed ‘the ichneumons’ (or 20 
hunters), less in size, by the way, than the ordinary wasp, 
kill spiders and carry off the dead bodies to a wall or 
some such place with a hole in it; this hole they smear 
over with mud and lay their grubs inside it, and from the 

30 grubs come the hunter-wasps.4 Some of the coleoptera 

and of the small and nameless insects make small holes or 

553° cells of mud on a wall or on a grave-stone, and there 
deposit their grubs.’ 

e€ With insects, as a general rule, the time of generation 
from its commencement to its completion comprises three 
or four weeks. With grubs and grub-like creatures the 
time is usually three weeks, and in the oviparous insects’ 
as a rule four. But, in the case of oviparous insects, the 

5 egg-formation comes at the close of seven days from 
copulation, and during the remaining three weeks the 
parent broods over and hatches its young; i.e. where this 

1 Cf. Cic. Q. Tusc. i 393 Plin. xi. 43; Ael. v. 43. (Hence Cicero’s 
joke of the consu! dialis.) A May-fly, probably (according to Sunde- 
vall, p. 199) the large Ephemera longicauda, Oliv., very common in 
S. Russia. In the Ephemeridae one pair of legs is usually smaller 
than the others: cf. H. A. i. 5. 490% 34. 

? A. and W. cj. meptéxerat, ‘ wrapped.’ * Cf. 551% 20, 

* The Sphegidae, which provision their nests with various insects : 
cf. #7.A. ix. 1. 6099 5; Plin. x. 95. The present account suggests 
Pelopacus (Sceliphron) ‘spirifex, of S. Europe, which builds mud-cells 
in nooks of walls, usually within peasants’ cottages, and stores them 
with about eight spiders in each cell (Fabre, Souvenirs entomologiques, 
sér. iv. p. I, 1891). 

* Schneider suggests the little beetle Z7¢chodes (Clerus) alvearius, 
which lays its eggs in the nests of mason-bees. 

A. and W. reject the rest of this chapter and the next. 


T @oroxovat, Gaza, Bekk., &c.; (woroxovat, codd.; doeadéot, A.and W., 
Dittm. 
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is the result of copulation, as in the case of the spider and 
its congeners. As a rule, the transformations take place 
in intervals of three or four days, corresponding to the 10 
lengths of interval at which the crises recur in intermittent 
fevers. 

So much for the generation of insects. Their death is 
due to the shrivelling ! of their organs, just as the larger 
animals die of old age. Winged insects die in autumn 
from the shrinking of their wings. The myops dies from 15 
dropsy in the eyes.? 


21 With regard to the generation of bees different hypo- 
theses are in vogue. Some affirm that bees neither copu- 
late nor give birth to young, but that they fetch their 
young.? And some say that they fetch their young from 
the flower of the callyntrum ;* others assert that they 20 
bring them from the flower of the reed, others, from the 
flower of the olive. And in respect to the olive theory, 
it is stated as a proof that, when the olive harvest is most 
abundant, the swarms are most numerous.” Others declare 
that they fetch the brood of the drones from such things 
as above mentioned, but that the working bees are 
engendered by the rulers of the hive. 25 

Now of these rulers there are two kinds: the better 
kind is red in colour, the inferior kind is black and varie- 
gated; the ruler is double the size of the working bce. 
These rulers have the abdomen or part below the waist 
half as large again, and they are called by some the 
‘mothers ’,’ from an idea that they bear or generate the 


1 Or ‘chilling’. 

2 Plin. xi. 43. The smaller Tabanidae are supposed to be blind or 
short-sighted, whence Linn. Zadanus caecutiens, Swed. blindknagg 
(Sundevall). 

3 Verg. G. iv. 200; Colum. ix. 2.7; Plin. xi. 16; G. A. iii. 10. 760% 
29. Cf. Aubert und Wimmer, ‘Die Parthenogenesis bei Aristoteles,’ 
Zeitschr. f. wiss. Zool, ix. pp. 509-21, 1858. 

1 An unidentified plant ; lit. ‘broom’; qy. ‘heather’. 

5 H. A. ix. 40. 624” 10. 

6 Cf. H. A. ix. 40. 624? 21; Varro, R. R. iii. 16. 18; Colum. ix. 10. 
The two kinds are probably the Italian or Ligurian and the common 
bee. 

7 Cf. Xen. Oecon. 7. 32 ù) tov peAtooay nyepa. 
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30 bees; and, as a proof of this theory of their motherhood, 
they declare that the brood of the droncs appears even 
when there is no ruler-bee in the hive, but that the bees do 
not appear in his absence. Others, again, assert that these 

553” insects copulate, and that the drones are male and the bees 
female. 

The ordinary bee is generated in the cells of the comb, 
but the ruler-bees in cells down below attached to the 
comb, suspended from it,’ apart from the rest, six or seven 
in number, and growing in a way quite different from the 
mode of growth of the ordinary brood. 

5 Bees’ are provided with a sting, but the drones are not 
so provided. The rulers? are provided with stings, but 
they never use them; and this latter circumstance will 
account for the belief of some people that they have no 
stings at all. 


Of bees there are various species.‘ The best kind is 22 
a little round mottled insect; another is long, and resembles 
10 the anthrena; a third is black and flat-bellied, and is nick- 
named the ‘robber’; a fourth kind is the drone, the largest 
of all, but stingless and inactive.’ And this proportionate 
size of the drone explains why some bee-masters place 
a net-work in front of the hives; for the network is put to 
keep the big drones out while it lets the little bees go in. 
Of the king bees there are, as has been stated, two kinds. 
™ In every hive there are more kings than one; and a hive 
goes to ruin if there be too few kings, not because of 
anarchy thereby ensuing, but, as we are told, because these 
creatures contribute in some way to the generation of the 
common bees. A hive will go also to ruin if there be too 
large a number of kings in it ; for the members of the hives 
are thereby subdivided into too many separate factions. 
20 Whenever the spring-time is late a-coming, and when 


1 Cf. H. A. ix. 40. 62492; Colum. X. R. ix. 11; Ael. i. 59. 

2? Bees are more amply discussed, IT. A. ix. 40. 623P. 

* MSS. and edd. have Baoiheis xa hyepóves ; Baotdeis xai rejected by 
Dittm. as a gloss. Cf. G.A. iii. 10. 759° 21. 

t Dittm. unnecessarily adds Cue from ix. 40. 624” 20. 

5 Cf. H. A. ix. 40. 624525; Varro, A.A. iii. 16. 19; Plin. xi. 17. 
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there is drought and mildew, then the progeny of the hive 
is small in number.’ But when the weather is dry they 
attend to the honey, and in rainy weather their attention is 
concentrated on the brood ;? and this will account for the 
coincidence of rich olive-harvests and abundant swarms. 

The bees first work at the honeycomb, and then put the 
pupae in it: by the mouth, say those who hold the theory 25 
of their bringing them from elsewhere. After putting in 
the pupae they put in the honey for subsistence, and this 
they do in the summer and autumn; and, by the way, the 
autumn honey is the better of the two. 

The honeycomb is made from flowers, and the materials 
for the wax ? they gather from the resinous gum of trees, 
while honey is distilled from dew, and is deposited chiefly 
at the risings of the constellations or when a rainbow is in 30 
the sky:* and as a general rule there is no honey before 
the rising of the Pleiads. [The bee, then, makes the wax 
from flowers. The honey, however, it does not make, but 
merely gathers what is deposited out of the atmosphere ; 5 554° 
and as a proof of this statement we have the known fact 
that occasionally bee-keepers find the hives filled with 
honey within the space of two or three days. Furthermore, 
in autumn flowers are found, but honey, if it be withdrawn, 
is not replaced; now, after the withdrawal of the original 
honey, when no food or very little is in the hives, there 5 
would be a fresh stock of honey, if the bees made it from 
- flowers.] ® Honey, if allowed to ripen and mature, gathers 
consistency ; for at first it is like water and remains liquid 
for several days.” If it be drawn off during these days it 
has no consistency; but it attains consistency in about 


1 H.A. ix. 40. 62720; Plin. xi. 18. 2 Plin. xi. 14. 

3 Qy., the substance for sealing up the cells. 

4 Perhaps ‘under the influence of the Dog-star’: cf. Plin. xi. 12.30. 
D® has aiptos for Ñ ipis. But cf. Probl. xii. 3. G06* 37. 

5 Cf. Theoph. fr. 190 dre ai rov peAtros yevéoes Tpirrai. ñ and rae 
avOéwy Kat ev ois GAdots eariy n yAvKuTns* GAAn Ò’ ex rot aépos. .. GAAn 8 
ev tois kaAduots: cf. Ael. v.22; Celsus ap. Colum. ix. 14. 20 ‘ex floribus 
ceras fieri, ex matutino rore mella’; Verg. G. iv. 1 ‘aerii mellis caele- 
stia dona’. 

¢ The passage is apparently spurious, and in conflict with 554° 13, 
554° 9, &c.. 

7 Plin. xi. 13. 
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ro twenty days. The taste of thyme-honey ' is discernible at 
once, from its peculiar sweetness and consistency. 

The bee gathers from every flower that is furnished with 
a calyx or cup, and from all other flowers that are sweet- 
tasted, without doing injury to any fruit ; and the juices of 
the flowers it takes up with the organ that resembles 
a tongue and carries off to the hive. 

15 Swarms are robbed of their honey on the appearance of 
the wild fig.? They produce the best larvae at the time 
the honey is a-making. The bee carries wax and bees’ 
bread round its legs, but vomits the honey into the cell. 
After depositing its young, it broods over it like a bird. 
The grub when it is small lies slantwise in the comb,’ but 

20 by and by rises up straight by an effort of its own and 
takes food, and holds* on so tightly to the honeycomb 
as actually to cling to it. 

The young of bees and of drones is white, and from 
the young come the grubs; and the grubs grow into bees 
and drones. The egg of the king bee is reddish in colour, 

25 and its substance is about as consistent as thick honey ; 
and from the first it is about as big as the bee that is 
produced from it. From the young of the king bce there 
is no intermediate stage, it is said, of the grub, but the 
bee comes at once.’ 

Whenever the bee lays an egg in the comb there is 
always a drop of honey set against it. The larva of the 
bee gets feet and wings as soon as the cell has been 
stopped up with wax, and when it arrives at its com- 

554° pleted form it breaks its membrane and flies away. It 
ejects excrement in the grub state, but not afterwards; 
that is, not until it has got out of the encasing membrane, 
as we have already described. If you remove the heads 
from off the larvae before the coming of the wings, the 
bees will eat them up; and if you nip off the wings from 


' So Picc., for yupot. Cf. M.A. ix. 40. 626" 20; Colum. ix. 4, &c. 
2 Plin. xi, 15. 

3 Plin. xi. 16. 

* Reading €yerat ; où mpowéxerar A® C*; où mpocépxerat Picc. 

© Plin. xi. 16. 
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a drone and let it go, the bees will spontaneously bite off 5 
the wings from off all the remaining drones. 

The bee lives for six years as a rule, as an exception for 
seven years.! Ifa swarm lasts for nine years, or ten, great 
credit is considered due to its management. 

In Pontus? are found bees exceedingly white in colour, 
and these bees produce their honey twice a month.? (The 
bees in Themiscyra, on the banks of the river Thermodon, 10 
build honeycombs in the ground and in hives, and these 
honeycombs are furnished with very little wax but with 
honey of great consistency ; and the honeycomb, by the 
way, is smooth and level.) But this is not always the case 
with these bees, but only in the winter season; for in Pontus 
the ivy is abundant, and it flowers at this time of the year, 
and it is from the ivy-flower that they derive their honey. 
A white and very consistent honey is brought down from 15 
the upper country to Amisus, which is deposited by bees on 
trees * without the employment of honeycombs:°® and this 
kind of honey is produced in other districts in Pontus. 

There are bees also that construct triple honeycombs in 
the ground; and these honeycombs supply honey but never 
contain grubs. But the honeycombs in these places are 
not all of this sort, nor do all the bees construct them. 


N 


(0) 


23 Anthrenae’ and wasps construct combs for their 


1 Virg. G. iv. 206; Plin. xi. 22. 

2 On honey of varicus kinds, in various localities, cf. de Mirad. 16. 
831° 18 seq.; Plin. xxi. 45. 

3 Plin. xi. 19. dis roù pnvds is doubtful. Dittm. suggests 80° éxdorou 
pnvos, or else Avagopaves. On the Pontic honey, which causes madness, 
cf. Xen. Exp. Cyr. iv. s. fin., Arist. de Mirab, 18. 831% 23; Diod. Sic. 
xiv. 29; Strabo, xii. 3; Ael. v. 42; Diosc. ii. 103, &c. Cf. Beckmann, 
Arist. de Mirab. p. 44. 

t Plin. Le. 8 De Mirab. 16. 831» 20; Ael. v. 42. 

6 We may compare, perhaps, the ‘ honey-tubs’* of Bombus. 

7 avOpnvn is not to be identitied, several different wasps appearing to 
be included under this name and that of epn. Those that ‘have no 
king’ are either solitary wasps or those forming small colonies, e.g. 
Polistes. The elegant nest of the latter 1s perhaps that referred to as 
one of those made by av6pivn. The underground nests are such as 
those of V. vulyaris, germanica,and rufa, cf. H. A. ix. 42. 629° 7, but 
see note zm loc. The hornet, V. crabro, which usually builds in a 
hollow tree, is not mentioned here, but would seem to be the ené 
dypwos of ix. 41. 627" 23. 
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young? When they have no king, but are wandering about 
in search of one, the anthrene constructs its comb on some 
high place, and the wasp inside a hole. When the anthrene 
25 and the wasp have a king, they construct their combs 
underground, Their combs are in all cases hexagonal like 
the comb of the bee. They are composed, however, not of 
wax, but of a bark-like filamented ? fibre, and the comb of 
the anthrene is much neater than the comb of the wasp. 
Like the bee, they put their young just like a drop of 
555° liquid on to the side of the cell, and the egg clings to the 
wall of the cell. But the eggs are not deposited in the 
cells simultaneously; on the contrary, in some cells are 
creatures big enough to fly, in others are nymphae, and in 
others are mcre grubs. As in the case of bees, excrement 
is observed only in the cells where the grubs are found. 
5 As long as the creatures are in the nymph condition they 
are motionless, and the cell is cemented over. In the 
comb of the anthrene there is found in the cell of the 
young a drop of honey in front of it. The larvae of the 
anthrene and the wasp make their appearance not in 
the spring but in the autumn ; and their growth is especially 
discernible in times of full moon. And, by the way, the 
10 eggs and the grubs never rest at the bottom of the cells, 
but always cling on to the side wall. 


There is a kind of humble-bee® that builds a cone-shaped 24 
nest of clay against a stone or in some similar situation, 
besmearing the clay with something like spittle* And 


1 FH]. A. 1x. 40, 41; Plin. xi, 21. 

3 dpaxuadous A. and W.; dpaxvadouvs MSS., al. dupewdous (A® C4); 
cf. Plin. xi. 24, where the reading araneosa was restored by Harduin, 
in place of cortice et arena. 

3 Cf. H.A. ix. 43. The description applies accurately to the 
mason-bee, Chalicodoma muraria (Latr.), save for the word oé. 
The mason-bee’s nest is rounded, like half an orange. There is 
a solitary wasp, Eumenes coarctata, L., which builds a tiny, hard, 
one-celled nest of clay and spittle, conically pointed; but this insect 
does not resemble the humble-bee, nor has it any sort of ‘ honey- 
comb’, 

* guido A. and W., which is in accord with the facts. Schn. (Cur. 
post.) womeper adi. Picc. @omepet ddos oriABy. Cf. Plin. xi. 25 ‘nidos 
luto fingunt salis specie applicatos lapidi’. 
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this nest or hive is exceedingly thick and hard; in point 
of fact, one can hardly break it open with a spike.’ Here 15 
the insects lay their eggs, and white grubs are produced 
wrapped in a black membrane. Apart from the membrane 
there is found some wax? in the honeycomb; and this wax 

is much sallower in hue than the wax in the honeycomb of 
the bee. 


25 Ants copulate and engender grubs;* and these grubs 
attach themselves to nothing in particular, but grow on and 20 
on from small and rounded shapes until they become elon- 
gated and defined in shape: and they are engendered in 
spring-time. 


a6 The land-scorpion also lays a number of egg-shaped 
grubs, and broods over them. When the hatching is 
completed, the parent animal, as happens with the parent 
spider, is ejected and put to death by the young ones ; for 25 
very often the young ones are about eleven in number. 


27] Spiders’ in all cases copulate in the way above men- 
tioned, and generate at first small grubs. And these 
grubs metamorphose in their entirety, and not partially, 
into spiders ; for, by the way, the grubs are round-shaped 
at the outset. And the spider, when it lays its eggs, 
broods over them, and in three days the eggs or grubs 555° 
take definite shape. 

All spiders lay their eggs in a web; but some spiders 
lay in a small and fine web, and others in a thick one; and 
some, as a rule, lay in a round-shaped case or capsule, and 
some are only partially enveloped in the web. The young 
grubs are not all developed at one and the same time into 
young spiders; but the moment the development takes 
place, the young spider makes a leap and begins to spin his 5 


1 Lit. ‘spear’; spicultis, Plin. xi. 25. 

2 Schn, and A. W. read orwànkia (woeh); cf. Plin. xi. 36. 

3 Not ‘wax’, but a mixture of honey and pollen stored up for food 
for the young. 

1 Plin. xi. 30. 

5 For a fuller account of various species see H. 4. ix. 38. 622”. 

€ H. A. v. 8. 542% 13; G.A. iii. 9. 75829; Plin. xi. 29. 
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web, The juice of the grub, if you squeeze it, is the same 
as the juice found in the spider when young ; that is to say, 
it is thick and white. 

The meadow spider? lays its eggs into a web, one half 
of which is attached to itself? and the other half is free; 
and on this the parent broods until the eggs are hatched. 

10 The phalangia lay their eggs in a sort of strong basket 
which they have woven, and brood over it until the eggs 
are hatched. The smooth spider is much less prolific than 
the phalangium or hairy spider. These phalangia, when 
they grow to full size, very often envelop the mother 
phalangium and eject and kill her; and not seldom they 
kill the father-phalangium as well, if they catch him: for, 
by the way, he has the habit of co-operating with the 

15 mother in the hatching. The brood of a single phalangium 
is sometimes three hundred in number. The spider attains 
its full growth in about four weeks. 


Grasshoppers® (or locusts) copulate in the same way as 28 
other insects ; that is to say, with the lesser covering the 
20 larger, for the male is smaller than the female. y The females 


1 Lycosa sp. 

2 pos avtais, or avrais, is not very intelligible, but the description 
seems somehow to refer to the gossamer webs which the field-spider 
shoots out, remains attached to, and is sometimes borne upon. 

3 axpides, Lat. docustae (Plin. xi. 35, &c.), are grasshoppers, including 
locusts, but precise identification is not possible, either of dxpis or 
atréAafos, or of the many other kindred names in Greek, many of 
them obviously foreign, e.g. doipaxos (Diosc., cf. Talmud, NPON), 
Bpotkos, paora, podoupis (Nic. Ther. 416, 802), mapvoy, xopvoy, ðpras 
(Hesych., Arab. lsc), merndis, rpwéadis (Ael. vi. 19), &c. Iam not 
sure that drreAaBos in cap. 29 is not an interpolation, for Pliny’s 
account of /ocusta (/.¢.) seems to embody the substance of both 
chapters. drreAaBos is a favourite word of Plutarch’s for the locust ; 
cf. Plin. xxix. 29 ‘locustarum minimae sine pennis, quos attelabos 
vocant’: cf. Hesych., arréAaj3os, axpis pixpa, and August. in Ps. 104 
‘una plaga est locusta et bruchus, quoniam altera est parens et alter 
est foetus’. Itisa fact that the wingless larvae are often as destructive 
as the perfect insect. Theoph. fr. 174 (Wimmer) does not help our 
identification further, yaAerai pev ovv ai axpides, yarer@repa d€ vt 
drreAaBot, Kai rovrov piira oùs Kadovdat Bpoveovs: cf. also Hesych. 
S. V. Bpooxos. There are about three or four migratory and destructive 
species in the Mediterranean countries, of which Acridium peregrinum, 
the largest, is probably that of Exod. x. 4; Pachytylus migratorius, 
P. cinerascens and Caloptenus italicus are commoner in S. Europe. 
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first insert the hollow tube,! which they have at their tails, 
in the ground, and then lay their eggs: and the male, by 
the way, is not furnished with this tube. The females lay 
their eggs all ina lump together, and in one spot, so that 
the entire lump of eggs resembles a honeycomb. After they 
have laid their eggs, the eggs assume the shape of oval 
grubs that are enveloped by a sort of thin clay, like 
a membrane; in this membrane-like formation they grow 235 
on to maturity. The larva is so soft that it collapses at 
a touch. The larva is not placed on the surface of the 
ground, but a little beneath the surface; and, when it 
reaches maturity, it comes out of its clayey investiture in 
the shape of a little black grasshopper; by and by, the 
skin integument strips off,? and it grows larger and larger. 
The grasshopper lays its eggs at the close of summer, 
and dies after laying them. The fact is that, at the time 556° 
of laying the eggs, grubs are engendered in the region of 
the mother grasshopper’s neck ;* and the male grasshop- 
pers die about the same time. In spring-time they come 
out of the ground ; and, by the way, no grasshoppers are 
found in mountainous land or in poor land, but only in 
flat and loamy‘ land, for the fact is they lay their eggs 5 
in cracks of the soil. During the winter their eggs remain 
in the ground; and with the coming of summer the last 
year’s larva develops into the perfect grasshopper.’ X 


29 The attelabi or locusts lay their eggs and die in like 
manner after laying them. Their eggs are subject to 


1! It is doubtful whether we should read, with PD®, avd, or 
xavAov with other MSS. and edd. The former is intrinsically probable, 
but Plin. (7. c.) has ‘demisso spinae caule’. Either word suggests a long 
Ovipositor such as is found in the ‘green grasshoppers’, e. g. Locusta 
viridissima, but not in the ordinary grasshoppers and locusts (Acri- 
diidae): the latter insert the abdomen itself in the ground, making 
a hole by means of two little valvular appendages at its end, and the 
sexual difference is not obvious. While this particular observation 
may apply to one particular form, the rest of the chapter may well be 
of more general import. 

3 Cf. H. A. viii. 17. 6o1* 6. 

3 Cf. Theophr. fr. 174 q be popà. TOUT@Y 1 pev €oTwv oiov hvo Tis 
cat \oruoðns* Uo Kvva yàp olorpa Kal eyyiverai Tt oKwNnKiov év TH Kepady 
cai Pbciperac: the grubs of some ichneumon or other parasitic insect. 

* Lit. ‘crumbly’. 

5 A. and W. bracket 556° 1-7, Dittm. 3-6. ° See note, p. 555" 18. 

Q 
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destruction by the autumn rains, when the rains are un- 

10 usually heavy; but in seasons of drought the locusts are 
exceedingly numerous, from the absence of any destructive 
Cause, since their destruction seems then to be a matter of 
accident and to depend on luck. 


Of the cicada there are two kinds ;' one, small in size, 30 

15 the first to come and the last to disappear ; the other, large, 
the singing one, that comes last and first disappears. Both 
in the small and the large species some are divided at the 
waist, to wit, the singing ones, and some are undivided ; 
and these latter have no song. The large and singing 
cicada is by some designated the ‘chirper’, and the small 
cicada the ‘tettigonium’ or cicadelle. And, by the way, 

20 such of the tettigonia as are divided at the waist can sing 
just a little. 

The cicada is not found where there are no trees; and 
this accounts for the fact that in the district surrounding 
the city of Cyrene it is not found at all in the plain 
country, but is found in great numbers in the neighbourhood 
of the city, and especially where olive-trees? are growing : 
for an olive grove is not thickly shaded. And the cicada is 
not found in cold places, and consequently is not found in 
any grove that keeps out the sunlight.” 

25 The large and the small cicada copulate alike, belly to 
belly. The male discharges sperm into the female,‘ as is 
the case with insects in general, and the female cicada has 
a cleft generative organ; and it is the female into which 
the male discharges the sperm. 


l Phin. xi. 323 //. A. iv. 7.532% 11. Probably the two common Euro- 
pean cicadas, C. A/ebeta, Scop., and C. orni, L.; the former, the larger, 
is black above, the latter greenish yellow with black spots. As to C. orni, 
‘son chant est comme enroué et ne se fait pas entendre de loin!’ 
Olivier, cí/. Amyot et Séville, Hémiptères, Paris, 1843, p. 481. There 
are, however, other smaller species of C. in Southern Europe. 

2 Cf. H.A. viii. 17. 6014 7; Strabo vi. 1. 9. 

3 Verg. Ecé. ii. 13 ‘Sole sub ardenti resonant arbusta cicadis’, Some 
MSS. have ovatots for evoxiots. 

t A. and W. consider the whole passage corrupt, and rewrite as 
follows: évadinas 8 ó dppny ets thv Ondrecav, ody 7 Onea eis TOV äppev’ 
Ornmep TAANA Evropa’ exes 8 7 Ondeaa aidcioy eoxiopévov eis ô adinaw a 


appnv. Cf. H.A. v. 8. 542" 1. 
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They lay their eggs in fallow lands, boring a hole with 
the pointed organ they carry in the rear, as do the 
locusts likewise; for the locust lays its eggs in untilled 556° 
lands, and this fact may account for their numbers in the 
territory adjacent to the city of Cyrene, The cicadae also 
lay their eggs in the canes on which husbandmen prop 
vines, perforating the canes; and also in the stalks of the 
squill. This brood runs into the ground.” And they are 5 
most numerous in rainy weather. The grub, on attaining 
full size in the ground, becomes a tettigometra (or nymph), 
and the creature is sweetest to the taste è? at this stage before 
the husk is broken. When the summer solstice comes, the 
Creature issues from the husk at night-time, and in a 
moment, as the husk breaks, the larva becomes the perfect 
cicada.* The creature, also, at once turns black® in colour 10 
and harder and larger, and takes to singing. In both 
species, the larger and the smaller, it is the male that sings, 
and the female that is unvocal.¢ At first, the males are the 
sweeter eating; but, after copulation, the females, as they 
are full then of white eggs. 

If you make a sudden noise as they are flying overhead 
they let drop something like water. Country people, in 
regard to this, say that they are voiding urine, i. e. that they 
have an excrement, and that they feed upon dew.’ 

If you present your finger to a cicada and bend back the 
tip of it and then extend it again, it will endure the presenta- 
tion more quietly than if you were to keep your finger 
outstretched altogether; and it will set to climbing your 
finger: ë for the creature is so weak-sighted that it will take 


— 


5 


1 The female cicada has a long and powerful ovipositor; cf. note 
antea, 28. 555? 21. 

2 The cicada lays its eggs in dead twigs : the larva, issuing in the 
following year, becomes a ‘nymph’, which burrows deep in the 
ground, and after another year issues from its envelope as the perfect 
insect. 

3 On cicadas as food cf. Ael. xii. 6. 

‘Cf. H.A. viii. 17. 6019: Ar. Av. 1095; Lucr. iv. 56, v. 803 
‘ Folliculos ut nunc tereteis aestate cicadae Linquunt sponte sua victum 
vitamque petenteis’. 

5 Cf. Martial, i. 116. 8 Cf. Xenarch. in Anthol, 

7 Theocr. iv. 16: Verg. Ecl. v. 77, &e. 

8 “Sion lui présente une canne, en continuant de siffler, elle s’y pose 
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20 to climbing your finger as though that were a moving 
leaf. 


Of insects that are not carnivorous but that live on the 
juices of living flesh, such as lice and fleas and bugs, all, 
without exception, generate what are called ‘nits’, and 
these nits generate nothing. 

25 Of these insects the flea is generated out of the slightest 
amount of putrefying matter; for wherever there is any 
dry excrement, a flea is sure to be found. Bugs are 
generated from the moisture of living animals, as it dries 
up outside their bodies. Lice are generated out of the 
flesh of animals. 

When lice are coming there is a kind of small erup- 
tion visible, unaccompanied by any discharge of purulent 
matter ; and, if you prick an animal when in this condition 

557° at the spot of eruption, the lice jump out.’ In some men 
the appearance of lice is a disease, in cases where the body 
is surcharged with moisture; and, indecd, men have been 
known to succumb to this louse-disease, as Aleman the 
poet and the Syrian Pherecydes are said to have done.® 
Moreover, in certain diseases lice appear in great 
abundance. 

There is also a species of louse called the ‘wild louse ’, 

5 and this is harder than the ordinary louse, and there is 
exceptional difficulty in getting the skin rid of it. Boys’ 
heads are apt to be lousy, but men’s in less degree ; and 
women are more subject to lice than men. But, whenever 
people are troubled with lousy heads, they are less than 

10 Ordinarily troubled with headache. And lice are generated 
in other animals than man. For birds are infested with 
them ; and pheasants, unless they clean themselves in the 
dust, are actually destroyed by them. All other winged 
animals that are furnished with feathers are similarly in- 


et redescend lentement encore à reculons; ... M. Boyer est parvenu 
ainsi à en faire placer une sur son nez? Amyot et Séville, p. 480. 

1 This refers to the very minute itch-mite, Sarcoptes scabiei: cf. 
Sundevall, p. 229: generally stated to have been first discovered in 
the twelfth century by Avenzoar, a Moorish physician of Seville. 

* The morbus pedicularis, or phthiriasis, due to the louse Phthirius 
ee and similar diseases due to Acat: cf. Antig. H. Mirab. xcv ; 

in. xi. 39. 
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fested, and all hair-coated creatures also, with the single 
exception of the ass,! which is infested neither with lice 
nor with ticks. 

Cattle suffer both from lice and from ticks. Sheep and 15 
goats breed ticks, but do not breed lice. Pigs breed lice 
large and hard. In dogs are found the flea peculiar to the 
animal, the Cynoroestes.” In all animals that are subject 
to lice, the latter originate from the animals themselves. 
Moreover, in animals that bathe at all, lice are more than 
usually abundant when they change the water in which 20 
they bathe. 

In the sea, lice are found on fishes, but they are 
generated not out of the fish but out of slime; and they 
resemble multipedal wood-lice, only that their tail is flat. 
Sea-lice are uniform in shape and universal in locality, and 25 
are particularly numerous on the body of the red mullet.’ 
And all these insects are multipedal and devoid of blood.* 

' The parasite that feeds on the tunny is found in ‘the 
region of the fins; it resembles a scorpion, and is about 
the size of a spider.’ In the seas between Cyrene and 
Egypt there is a fish that attends on the dolphin, which 30 
is called the ‘dolphin’s louse’. This fish gets exceedingly 
fat from enjoying an abundance of food while the dolphin 
is out in pursuit of its prey. 


32 Other animalcules besides these are generated, as we 557° 
have already remarked, some in wool or in articles made 
of wool, as the ses or clothes-moth.’ And these animal- 
cules come in greater numbers if the woollen substances 
are dusty; and they come in especially large numbers if 
a spider ê be shut up in the cloth or wool, for the creature 


* Plin. xi. 39. 
2 Od. xvii. 300. Doubtless the common tick, Jxodes ricinus; cf. 
Plin. xi. 40. 


* Read rpiyAas: al. rpwyAas. Cf. Athen. vil. 3243 H. A. vi. 17. 
570° 5, viii. 20.6025 29. Dittm. cj. mrépuyas, ‘about the fins’; I should 
prefer Bpayxta. 

* Read dvatpa ra évropa. 5 See note to viii. 19. 

€ Naucrates ductor: cf. Ael. ix. 7. 

1 Tinea, and allied genera: cf. Plin. xi. 41. 

8 A doubtful reading, though followed by Plin. 2c. For apayvys 
A. and W. suggest dpa xvois. 
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drinks up any moisture that may be there, and dries up 
the woollen substance. This grub is found also in men’s 
clothes. 

A creature is also found in wax ' long laid by, just as in 
wood, and it is the smallest of animalcules and is white in 
colour, and is designated the acari or mite. In books also 
other animalcules are found, some resembling the grubs 
found in garments, and some resembling tailless scorpions,’ 
but very small. Asa general rule we may state that such 
animalcules are found in practically anything, both in dry 
things that are becoming moist and in moist things that 
are drying, provided they contain the conditions of life. 

There is a grub entitled the ‘ faggot-bcarer’,? as strange 
a creature as is known. Its head projects outside its shell, 
mottled in colour, and its feet are near the end or apex, as 
is the case with grubs in general ; but the rest of its body 
is cased in a tunic as it were of spider’s web, and there are 
little dry twigs about it, that look as though they had stuck 
by accident to the creature as it went walking about. But 
these twig-like formations are naturally connected with the 
tunic, for just as the shell is with the body of the snail so is 
the whole superstructure with our grub; and they do not 
drop off, but can only be torn off, as though they were all 
of a piece with him, and the removal of the tunic is as fatal 
to this grub as the removal of the shell would be to the 
snail. In course of time this grub becomes a chrysalis, 
as is the case with the silkworm, and lives in a motionless 
condition. But as yet it is not known into what winged 


3 condition it is transformed. 


The fruit of the wild fig contains the psen, or fig-wasp. 
This creature isa grub at first; but in due time the husk peels 
off and the psen leaves the husk behind it and flies away, 
and enters into the fruit of the fig-tree through its orifice,’ and 


? For «npiw or «npa Sylb. and A. and W. cj. rupa, ‘cheese.’ There 
are no mites in wax. 
2 The book-scorpion, Chelifer cancrotdes; cf. H. A. iv. 17. 532° 18. 
3 EvAopdpor. So Schn., A. and W., and Dittm. for évAoPOdpoy of the 
MSS. 
4 The creature is not our caddis-worm, but the ‘basket-worm’, or 
caterpillar of Psyche, a species of moth common in Southern Europe. 
§ cropatoy MSS., Bekk. ; oreyparov Dittm.; ĝuoropâv Sylb, Tread 
dia oropurwy, Kai morei, instead of Kai dea oT. m. 
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causes the fruit not to drop off; and with a view to this 
phenomenon, country folk are in the habit of tying wild 30 
figs on to fig-trees, and of planting wild fig-trees near 
domesticated oncs.! 


33 In the case of animals that are quadrupeds and red- 
blooded and oviparous, generation takes place in the spring, 558° 
but copulation does not take place in an uniform season, 
In some cases it takes place in the spring, in others in 
summer time, and in others in the autumn, according as the 
subsequent season may be favourable for the young. 

The tortoise lays eggs with a hard shell and of two 
colours within, like birds’ eggs, and after laying them burics 
them in the ground and treads the ground hard over them; 
it then broods over the eggs on the surface of the ground, 
and hatches the eggs the next year. The hemys, or fresh- 
water tortoise,? leaves the water and lays its eggs. It digs 
a hole of a cask-like shape, and deposits therein the eggs ; 
after rather less than thirty days it digs the eggs up again 
and hatches them with great rapidity, and leads its young 
at once off to the water. The sea-turtle lays on the ground 
eggs just like the eggs of domesticated birds, buries the 
eggs in the ground, and broods over them in the night-time. 
It lays a very great number of eggs, amounting at times to 
one hundred. 

Lizards and crocodiles, terrestrial and fluvial, lay eggs on 
land. The eggs of lizards hatch spontaneously on land, for 


wm 


(0) 


ay 


1 The wild fig and the cultivated fig stand to OnE another in the 
relation of male and female. Cf. G.A. i. I. 715° 21 Kai yap év Tois 
purois i Umdpxet Ta piv Kaprropépa Bevdpa TOU auToU yevous, Ta è’ aura pev 
où épe KapToy, gupBddrAcrar Bè rois þépovoi mpds TÒ mérrew, otov 
oupBuives mepi Tyv auKny kai tov éepweoy. Both bear flowers of both 
sexes, but one brings male and the other female flowers to maturity. 
Caprification, or artificial fertilization, consists in hanging ripe fruit of 
the Caprificus on fig-trees, whose figs are then in their female stage. 
Wasps (Cynips Psenes, L., Blastophaga grossorum, Grav.) hatched 
within the former, enter the latter, carrying pollen with them. The 
literature on caprification is very large; cf. (s#/. al.) Paul Mayer, 
Mitth. d. Zool, Stat. Neapel, iii. pp. 551-78, 1882 ; and, among classical 
references, Herod. i. 193 (cf. Athen. xiv. 651); Theophr. Ji. P. ii. 8; 
C. P. ii. 9, iii. 18; Plin. xv. 19, xvii. 27, 44; Colum. &. œR. xi. 2. 56; 
Pallad. iv. 10, vii. 6; Arnob. passim; Varro, L. L. v. 3; Suid. s. 7, 
AVEpivVaTTOS, &c. 

? Plin. xxxii. 4. 
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the lizard does not live on into the next year; in fact, the 
life of the animal is said not to exceed six months. The 
river-crocodile! lays a number of eggs, sixty at the most, 
white in colour, and broods over them for sixty days: for, 

20 by the way, the creature is very long-lived. And the dis- 
proportion is more marked in this animal than in any other 
between the smallness of the original egg and the huge size of 
the full-grown animal.? For the egg is not larger than that of 
the goose, and the young crocodile is small, answering to 
the egg in size, but the full-grown animal attains the length 
of twenty-six feet; in fact, it is actually stated that the 
animal goes on growing to the end of its days. 


25 With regard to serpents or snakes, the viper is externally 34 
viviparous, having been previously oviparous internally.” 
The egg, as with the egg of fishes, is uniform in colour and 
soft-skinned. The young serpent grows on the surface of 
the egg, and, like the young of fishes, has no shell-like 
envelopment. The young of the viper is born inside a 
membrane that bursts from off the young creature in three 

30 days; and at times the young viper eats its way out from 
the inside of the egg. The mother viper brings forth all 
its young in one day, twenty in number, and one at a time. 

558° The other serpents are externally oviparous, and their eggs 
are strung on to one another like a lady’s necklace; after 
the dam has laid her eggs in the ground she broods over 
them, and hatches the eggs in the following year. 


1 Cf. Herod. ii. 68; Plin. viii. 37. 

2 Reading, with Schn., A. and W., and Dittm., yiyverat rovro, for 
y. ek rovrwy. Picc. eg éAaxiorov 8 ev œw Cov péyiotoy yiyverat êv 
rovro. The sentence does not admit of literal translation into English. 

3 G.A. ii. 1. 732” 23, iv. 3. 770° 24; AA. ili. 1. 5119 16. 
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I So much for the generative processes in snakes and 558° 
insects, and also in oviparous quadrupeds. 

Birds without exception lay eggs, but the pairing season 1o 
and the times of parturition are not alike for all.! Some 
birds couple and lay at almost any time in the year, as for 
instance the barn-door hen and the pigeon: the former of 
these coupling and laying during the entire year, with the 
exception of the month before and the month after the 
winter solstice.2, Some hens, even in the high breeds, lay 
a large quantity of eggs before brooding, amounting to as 
many as sixty; and, by the way, the higher breeds are 
less prolific than the inferior ones. The Adrian hens ° are 
small-sized, but they lay every day; they are cross-tempered, 
and often kill their chickens; they are of all colours. Some 
domesticated hens lay twice a day ;* indeed, instances have 20 
been known where hens, after exhibiting extreme fecundity, 
have died suddenly. Hens, then, lay eggs, as has been 
stated, at all times indiscriminately ; the pigeon, the ring- 
dove, the turtle-dove, and the stock-dove lay twice a year,’ 
and the pigeon actually lays ten times a year. The great 
majority of birds lay during the spring-time. Some birds 
are prolific, and prolific in either of two ways—either by 
laying often, as the pigeon, or by laying many eggs at a 
sitting, as the barn-door hen. All birds of prey, or birds 
with crooked talons, are unprolific, except the kestrel : this 


= 


5 


N 


5 


! Cf. H. A. ix. cc. 7-36. 

2 H.A.v. 13. 544” 33; Plin. x. 74. 

3s G.A. iii. 1. 749" 20; Athen. vii. 2854. 

‘ G.A. lil. 1. 750% 27. 

5 We translate with Plin. x. 74 ‘palumbi et turtures bis anno 
pariunt’ : so Schn.,‘ male Gaza vertit bina pariunt’. A. and W. trans- 
late with Gaza, comparing G. A. lil. 1. 750% 15 rà è mejnutepwdn vio 
@s Ta TOAAG rixrey etwodev, but that is another matter. 
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bird is the most prolific of birds of prey ;' as many as four 
eggs have been observed in the nest, and occasionally it 
30 lays even more. 
Birds in general lay their eggs in nests, but such 
559" as are disqualified for flight, as the partridge and the 
quail? do not lay them in nests but on the ground, 
and cover them over with loose material. The same is 
the case with the lark and the tetrix. These birds hatch 
in sheltered places ; but the bird called merops in Boeotia,” 
alone of all birds, burrows into holes in the ground and 
hatches there. 

5  Thrushes, like swallows, build nests of clay, on high 
trees, and build them in rows all close together, so that 
from their continuity the structure resembles a necklace of 
nests.4 Of all birds that hatch for themselves the hoopoe is 
the only one that builds no nest whatever; it gets into the 

to hollow of the trunk of a tree, and lays its eggs there with- 
out making any sort of nest.” The circus builds cither 
under a dwelling-roof or on cliffs. The tetrix, called ourax 
in Athens, builds neither on the ground nor on trees, but on 
low-lying shrubs. 


13 The egg in the case of all birds alike is hard-shelled, if it 2 
be the produce of copulation and be laid by a healthy hen 
—for some hens lay soft eggs. The interior of the egg 


1 G. A. iii. 1. 750° 7; Plin. x. 73. 

23 H.A. ix. 8, 613? 6; Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 4. 

3 Read pépora (with PD§), the bee-eater. Æ. A. ix. 13. 615% 24; 
Plin. x. 51. 

* This description (with which cf. Plin. x. 74) is not true of the 
thrush, nor is it known to be true as a whole of any other bird. That 
the thrush builds her nest of clay, or at least lines it therewith, is true, 
and this is all that we are told by Alex. Myndius: cf. Athen. ii. 65%. 
I am therefore inclined to think that the latter part of the sentence 
should refer to the swallow. On the swallow’s nest cf. A.A, ix. 
7.612% 21; Plin. x. 49; Ael iii. 24, 25, &c. 

6 A different account in H.A. ix. 15. 616835; Ael. iv. 26. The 
phrase xa’ éavróv, as Scal., Schn., and others have shown, is difficult, 
nor is the sense made much clearer by substituting xaf éavra. The 
contrast implied may be with the cuckoo, which neither builds nor 
hatches, and this reference is the less unlikely from the resemblance 
in note and connexion in story between the two birds. Note the 
juxtaposition of éro} and xipxos, as in the well-known myth. For 
xipxos, some MSS. have «kórkvg: Dittm. cj. cowedos. Picc. discerns 
a lacuna, 6 è kixkv€ ... (xet Öv Se) wai EV oikia veorrevet KTA. 
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is of two colours, and the white part is outside and the 
yellow part within.! 

The eggs of birds that frequent rivers and marshes differ 
from those of birds that live on dry land; that is to say, 20 
the eggs of water-birds have comparatively more of the 
yellow or yolk and less of the white. Eggs vary in colour 
according to their kind. Some eggs are white, as those of 
the pigeon and of the partridge ; others are yellowish, as the 
eggs of marsh birds; in some cases the eggs are mottled, as 
the eggs of the guinea-fowl and the pheasant ;* while the 25 
eggs of the kestrel are red, like vermilion. 

Eggs are not symmetrically shaped at both ends: in 
other words, one end is comparatively sharp, and the other 
end is comparatively blunt; and it is the latter end that 
protrudes first at the time of laying. Long and pointed 
eggs are female; those that are round, or more rounded at 
the narrow end, are male.’ Eggs are hatched by the 
incubation of the mother-bird. In some cases, as in Egypt, 559 
they are hatched spontaneously in the ground, by being 
buried in dung heaps. A story is told of a toper in 
Syracuse, how he used to put eggs into the ground under 
his rush-mat and to keep on drinking until he hatched 
them.’ Instances have occurred of eggs being deposited in 
warm vessels and getting hatched spontaneously. 5 

The sperm of birds, as of animals in general, is white. 
After the female has submitted to the male, she draws up ® 
the sperm to underneath her midriff. At first it is little in 
size and white in colour; by and by it is red, the colour of 
blood ; as it grows, it becomes pale and yellow all over. 10 
When at length it is getting ripe for hatching, it is subject 
to differentiation of substance, and the yolk gathers together 


1 G. A. iil. 1. 7518 32, &c.; Plin. x. 74 ‘intus autem omne ovum 
volucrum bicolor ’. 

2 Plin. /.c. ‘alia punctis distincta, ut meleagridi; alia rubri coloris, 
ut phasianis, cenchridi’. 

> Plin. Zc, Colum. viii. §, Antig. de ASirab. 103 all assert the 
converse. 

4 Diod. Sic. i. 74; Geofon. xiv. 1. 1. 

6 Antig. de Aftrab. 104; Plin. x. 75. 

® NapBdave. Gaza tr. ‘concipit ovum’, but the phrase here seems 
to be descriptive rather than technical: cf. G. A. ii. 4. 739" S. 
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within and the white settles round it onthe outside. When 
the full time is come, the egg detaches itself and protrudes, 
changing from soft to hard with such temporal exactitude 
that, whereas it is not hard during the process of pro- 
trusion, it hardens immediately after the process is com- 
pleted :' that is if there be no concomitant pathological 
circumstances. Cases have occurred where substances 
resembling the egg at a critical point of its growth— 
that is, when it is yellow all over, as the yolk is subsequently 
—have been found in the cock when cut open, underneath 
his midriff, just where the hen has her eggs; and these 
are entirely yellow in appearance and of the same size as 
ordinary eggs. Such phenomena are regarded as unnatural 
and portentous. 

Such as affirm that wind-eges are the residua of eggs 
previously begotten from copulation are mistaken in this 
assertion, for we have cases well authenticated where 
chickens of the common hen and goose have laid wind- 
eggs without ever having been subjected to copulation.? 
Wind-eggs are smaller, less palatable, and more liquid 
than true eggs, and are produced in greater numbers. 
When they are put under the mother bird, the liquid 
contents never coagulate, but both the yellow and the 
white remain as they were. Wind-eggs are laid by a 
numbcr of birds: as for instance by the common hen, the 
hen partridge, the hen pigeon, the pcahen, the goose, 
and the vulpanser.? Eggs are hatched under brooding 


1G. A. iii. 1.752" 353 Plin. Ae. 

3 G. A. il. 1. 75159, &c.; Plin. x. £o. 

3 The only characters that these birds seem to possess in common 
is that all are more or less sacred, mystical, or associated with supersti- 
tion. On wind-eggs, ga úmnvépma, Kvvórovpa, obpta, aveptaia, Cepupta, 
cf. supra, V. 1. 539% 31; G.A. i. 21. 730% 4, iil. 5. 741917, ili. I. 749° 1, 
750° 3, 751° 9, &C. ; Athen. i. 57C; Colum. vi. 27, &c.; and especially 
G.A. ii. 3. 737° 27 TÒ yap Onrv aomep dipper | €or TET NPOBEvoY, kat Ta 
kaTapnvia TTéppa, où raĝapòv ðe év yàp OUK €xet póvov, THY THs wexns 
dpxny. cut Sua TOUTO Saas Umrnve pia yiverat TOV (wor, dphorepay € EXEL TA 
wep Tò OUMLOT ipevor @ov, adda THY apy yy oùk Exe, O10 ov yiverat €puxov" 
TAUTHY yàp TO TOU Gppevos emiheper omeppa. It was the aicOnrann Wuxn, 
that wherein the animal differs from the plant, that without which the 
body would be but as a corpse, that the female cannot supply and 
that it is the special virtue of the male to contribute (G. 4. 11. 5. 741° 12). 
The wov imnvejcov of a bird does not come to perfect life, neither is it 
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hens more rapidly in summer than in winter ; that is to 

say, hens hatch in eighteen days in summer, but occasionally 560 
in winter take as many as twenty-five.!. And by the way 

for brooding purposes some birds make better mothers 
than others. If it thunders while a hen-bird is brooding, 

the eggs get addled. Wind-eggs that are called by some 
cynosura and urta are produced chiefly in summer. Wind- 5 
eggs are called by some zephyr-eggs, because at spring- 
time hen-birds are observed to inhale the breezes; they do 
the same if they be stroked in a peculiar way by hand. 
Wind-eggs can turn into fertile eggs, and eggs due to previous 
copulation can change breed, if before the change of the 
yellow to the white the hen that contains wind-eggs or eggs 
begotten of copulation be trodden by another cock-bird. 
Under these circumstances the wind-eggs turn into fertile 
eggs, and the previously impregnated eggs follow the breed 
of the impregnator; but if the latter impregnation takes 
place during the change of the yellow to the white, then no 13 
change in the egg takes place: the wind-egg does not 
become a true egg, and the true egg does not take on the 
breed of the latter impregnator.? If when the egg-substance 

is small copulation be intermitted, the previously existing 
egg-substance exhibits no increase ; but if the hen be again 
submitted to the male the increase in size proceeds with 
rapidity. 


t 


(e) 


dead as a stick or a stone is dead: it manifestly possesses Yvynv tiva : 
but this is the last and lowest, 7 @pemrixyn, that which plants also 
possess. Further development takes place if impregnation be at 
length effected, ra yap tmnvema yiverat youpa, dav čv Tivi Kaip@ TÒ äppev 
éroxevon. 

In describing as a trnveutoy adv the primaeval ‘Orphic egg’ that 
Night and Chaos laid (Ar. Av. 694), the phrase very likely suggests 
or embodies some special mystical significance, akin to which we have 
the story in Horap. i. 11 of how the Vulture, as symbolizing the year, 
is impregnated by the North Wind in the five npépar éraydpevat: 
cf. Ael. ii. 46; Plut. Q. Rom. xciii, &c. On the Aevxdvorat xa: dpwOiat 
dvenor, the Etesian winds, or genetabilts aura Lavont, cf. Olympiod. in 
Arist. Meteor. ii. 5. 382814; Plin. xi. 47, &c. On fables of the similar 
conception of mares in Lusitania cf. Varro, A. A. ii. 2; Plin. xii. 42; 
Verg. G. iii. 2753; Sil. It. i. 3813; Augustin. Civ. D. xxi. § (in Cappa- 
docia); of sheep, Ael. vii. 27; of tigers, Opp. Cyn. ili. 355, &c., &c. 

1 G.A. iii. 2. 753 17; Plin. x. 75. 

3? A. and W. stigmatize the remainder of this paragraph and the 
next. 
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The yolk and the white are diverse not only in colour 
but also in properties! Thus, the yolk congeals under the 
influence of cold, whereas the white instead of congealing 
is inclined rather to liquefy. Again, the white stiffens 
under the influence of fire, whereas the yolk does not stiffen ; 
but, unless it be burnt through and through, it remains soft, 
and in point of fact is inclined to set or to harden more 
from the boiling than from the roasting of the egg.? The 
yolk and the white are separated by a membrane from one 
another. The so-called ‘ hail-stones’, or treadles, that are 
found at the extremity è of the yellow in no way contribute 
towards gencration, as some erroneously suppose:‘ they 


30 are two in number, one below and the other above. If 
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you take out of the shells a number of yolks and a number 
of whites and pour them into a saucepan and boil them 
slowly over a low fire, the yolks will gather into the centre 
and the whites will set all round them.’ 

Young hens are the first to lay, and they do so at the 
beginning of spring and lay more eggs than the older hens, but 
the eggs of the younger hens are comparatively small.6 Asa 


= general rule, if hens gct no brooding they pine and sicken.” 


After copulation hens shiver and shake themselves, and 
often kick rubbish about all round them &’—and this, by the 
way, they do sometimes after laying—whereas pigeons trail 


1 G.A. iii. 2. 7538 34. 

2 Doubtful, and at variance with G.A. l.c. mupovpevov è ka 
OmTapevov ov yiverat oxAnpov dia Tò eivai ryv Guaw yewdes ovTwS orep 
Knpos. 

> apx7 is somewhat suspicious, inasmuch as there are two: qy: pagn, 
S. paxe. Cf. infra, 3. 561% 10. 

1 A. and W. quote appositely from C. F. Wolff, bildung d. Darm- 
kanals, Halle, 1812, p. 87 ‘Da ich mich zuerst mit der Untersuchung 
bebrüteter Eier beschäftigte, suchte ich den Embryo im Hagel des Eies 
(Chalazae), und noch jetzt hebe ich zum Andenken eine sehr sorgtältige 
Zeichnung von ciner Chalaze auf, wovon ich die Rudimente des Embryo 
gefunden zu haben glaubte. Nachher las ich mit Vergnügen im 
Harvey, dass Fabricius in denselben Irrthum gerathen und sogar 
darin geblieben ist.’ 

5 G.A. iil. 1. 752% 4. 


8 Plin. Jc. 

7 Cf. G. A. iii. 1. 753% 15 kut py erwafovoat ai Odea, Oray Téexwot 
OcvariOevrat xeipov, Oomep évós Twos creptoxopevac Tay oupduray (? ovp- 
oper). 


® Theoph. fr. clxxv morda 8€ kai dAAa mparrerat Tois dAdyots dy ove 
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their rumps on the ground, and geese dive under the water.” 
Conception of the true egg and conformation of the wind- 
egg take place rapidly with most birds; as for instance with 
the hen-partridge when in heat.” The fact is that, when 
she stands to windward and within scent of the male, she 
conceives,® and becomes useless for decoy purposes: for, by 
the way, the partridge appears to have a very acute sense 
of smell. 

The generation of the egg after copulation and the genera- 
tion of the chick from the subsequent hatching of the egg 
are not brought about within equal periods for all birds, 
but differ as to time according to the size of the parent- 
birds. The egg of the common hen after copulation sets 
and matures in ten days as a general rule; the egg of the 
pigeon in a somewhat lesser period.* Pigeons have: the 
faculty of holding back the egg at the very moment of 
parturition ; if a hen pigeon be put about by any one, for 
instance if it be disturbed on its nest, or have a feather 
plucked out, or sustain any other annoyance or disturbance, 
then even though she had made up her mind to lay she 
can keep the egg back in abeyance. 

A singular phenomenon is observed in pigeons with re- 
gard to pairing: that is, they kiss one another just when the 
male is on the point of mounting the female,’ and without 
this preliminary the male would decline to perform his 


€xopev Aé-yov drodovvat’ oiov dia ri 7 pris Grav réxy Mepippimrer Ta KapHy. 
Plin. x. (41) 57 ‘Villaribus gallinis et religio inest, Inhorrescunt 
edito ovo, excutiuntque Sese, et circumactae purificant, ac festuca aliqua 
sese et ova lustrant’. So Plut. Symp. vii. 700 D, S. V. mepixapfro pos. 
Cf. also Dion. de Avib. i. 26 mpos evroxiay è aùtais, ÙV edivavrat, 
xXpnotpov ex ths yns Te TÓUTI kip pos AuBeiv kat éemeTevat Tois vwrois. 
The alleged phenomenon is merely one of the many remedies, 
charms, or fascinutiones, the use of which is attributed to particular 
animals. 

1 Varro, A.A. iil. 10. 3. 

* H.A. v. 5. 541826; G.A. iii. 1. 751915; Ael A.A. xvii. 15; 
Antig. de Mirad. 81 (87); Athen. ix. 390; Plin. x. 51. 

3 This myth, probably Egyptian, is, like the similar one of the 
vulture, referred to frequently by the Fathers, e.g. Isid. xii. 7; Orig. 
vii; cf. note, p. 559° 29. 

* Plin. x. 74. 

5 G.A. iii. 6.756 23; Athen. ix. 3943; Ael. VU. //. i. 15; Dion. 
de Avib.\. 25; Plin. x. 79; Ovid, Am. ii. 6. 56. 
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function.! With the older males the preliminary kiss is 
only given to begin with, and subsequently he mounts 
without previously kissing ;? with younger males the pre- 
liminary is never omitted. Another singularity in these 
birds is that the hens tread one another when a cock is 
not forthcoming, after kissing one another Just as takes 
place in the normal pairing. Though they do not impreg- 


5612 nate one another they lay more eggs under these than 


5 


IO 


under ordinary circumstances; no chicks, however, result 
therefrom, but all such eggs are wind-eggs. 


3 Generation from the egg proceeds in an identical manner 3 
with all birds, but the full periods from conception to birth 
differ, as has been said. With the common hen after three 
days and three nights there is the first indication of the 
embryo; with larger birds the interval being longer, with 
smaller birds shorter. Meanwhile the yolk comes into being, 
rising towards the sharp end,* where the primal element of 
the egg is situated, and where the egg gets hatched; and 


1 For 7 oùx dy oxevoecey, which we read, Schn. conj. ) oùk avéxovrat, 
from Athen. and Ael. Z. c., p) yàp avéhecOa ras Ondcias thy rev appévwv 
6piriav tov iAnparos épnuoy, Dittm. reads 7 oùx Caveyovrat, 80 oùkY 
dp dxevoeey ó mpeaButepos. 

2 The version in Dion, de Avid. is somewhat different: mpeoBurepa 
pev ouK Gv mpo ris Tay xetov epos dvdoyoiro pigews* ai be ved 
modrs pos THY auvouTiay Kai Biya tay Pinudrov cppoow. Our text 
and translation accord fairly with Athenaeus’s excerpt: 6 d€ mpeoBvrepos, 
pno [6’Ap.], Kat mpoavaBaiver py riras’ oi è vewrepot ale rovTo momnoayres 
OXEVOUTEY, 

5 This chapter is in great part open to suspicion. The parts which 
I have bracketed as especially doubtful do not correspond precisely 
with those which Dittmeyer has bracketed. 

* The fuller account in C. A. iii. 2. 7528 is in part fanciful. The 
egg must not be spherical, but unsymmetrical in order that the part 
wherein lies the apyn may be differentiated ; the apyn is at the point 
of attachment of the egg to the parent, as of the seed to its pod, and 
the broad end being found to issue first from the parent, and further, 
the fact that in deformed eggs an irregular outgrowth like an imperfect 
stalk is seen at the narrow end, determine the latter as the point of 
origin of the egg, the seat of the apy7. That being so, the head of the 
chicken, the nobler part, must ultimately be found here, and the egg 
is laid, so to speak, feet first, conversely to the birth of the vivipara. 
But this is a curious error, for it is easy to observe that in the ripened 
egg the chick's head is at the broad end, and that there it breaks the 
shell; in the early stages the embryo floats uppermost, and confronts 
us at whatever point we open the egg. 
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the heart appears, like a speck of blood, in the white of the 
egg.! This point beats and moves as though endowed 
with life, and from it two vein-ducts with blood in them 
trend in a convoluted course [as the egg-substance goes on 
growing, towards each of the two circumjacent integu- 
ments|;2 and a membrane carrying bloody fibres now 15 
envelops the yolk,’ leading off from the vein-ducts. A little 
afterwards the body is differentiated, at first very small 
and white. The head is clearly distinguished, and in it 
the eyes, swollen out to a great extent. - This condition 
of the eyes lasts on for a good while, as it is only by 20 
degrees that they diminish in size and collapse. At the 
outset the under portion of the body appears insignificant 
in comparison with the upper portion. Of the two ducts 
that lead from the heart, the one proceeds towards the 
circumjacent integument,‘ and the other, like a navel-string, 
towards the yolk. The life-element of the chick is in the 
white of the egg, and the nutriment comes through the a5 
navel-string out of the yolk.’ 

When the egg is now ten days old the chick and all its 
parts are distinctly visible. The head is still larger than 
the rest of its body, and the eyes larger than the head, but 
still devoid of vision. The eyes, if removed about this 
time, are found to be larger than beans, and black ; if the 30 
cuticle be peeled off them there is a white and cold liquid 
inside, quite glittering in the sunlight, but there is no hard 
substance whatsoever. Such is the condition of the head 


1 Plin. x. 74. 

3 Gaza tr. ‘ad ambientem album liquorem’. We have no textual 
authority for this rendering, which is more correct in meaning than 
the text, and which suggests the omission of the words bracketed. 
What are afterwards described as the two integuments (allantois and 
yolk-sac) are not yet differentiated on the third day. 

> I conjecture Aéxiĝov in place of Aeuxdy. 

‘ Dittin, unnecessarily supplies (xspiov) : cf. G. A. iii. 2. 753° 30. 

’ This statement is contrary to the view ofthe Hippocratic school. Cf. 
Hippocr. vii. 5 36 L. yiveras 8€ éx rou xAwpou TOU Wo TÒ dpreoy, TpoPn è Kai 
avEnais €oriw amo rov NevKov rod év TO wp €dvros: SO also Alcmaeon of 
Croton, cit. G. A. iii. 2.752"25, With the Aristotelian account cf, Clear- 
chus é» TO Hep 'Qiðv, ap. Suid. s.v. veorros (emend. Bernhardy), g go mapa- 
didorae a apxy ùm TOY Upéva TOV AEvKOY’ €V TOUTO yàp Tò onéppa Kal OUK ev Tw 
kak. veotT@’ Suepevo Ono av yap ol mparo rovro dyaavtes, kai čati TÒ wypèv 
mepittwua Tov onépparos. Cf. also G. A. iii. 2. 753% 10; Plin. x. 74, Kc. 
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and eyes. At this time also the larger internal organs are 
visible, as also the stomach and the arrangement of the 
viscera; and the veins that seem to proceed from the heart 
s are now close to the navel. From the navel there stretch 
a pair of veins ; one! towards the membrane that envelops 
the yoke (and, by the way, the yolk is now liquid, or more 
so than is normal), and the other ? towards that membrane 
which envelops collectively the membrane wherein the 
chick lies, the membrane of the yolk, and the intervening 
10 liquid. [For, as the chick grows, little by little one part of 
the yolk goes upward, and another part downward, and the 
white liquid is between them; and the white of the egg is 
underneath the lower part of the yolk, as it was at the 
outset.) On the tenth day the white is at the extreme 
outer surface, reduced in amount, glutinous, firm in sub- 
15 Stance, and sallow in colour. 

The disposition of the several constituent parts is as 
follows. First and outermost comes the membrane of the 
egg, not that of the shell, but ? underneath it. Inside this 
membrane‘ is a white liquid; then comes the chick, and 
a membrane round about it,’ separating it off so as to keep 
the chick free from the liquid; next after the chick comes 

20 the yolk, into which one of the two veins was described as 
leading, the other one leading into the enveloping white 
substance. [A membrane‘ with a liquid resembling serum 
envelops the entire structure. Then comes another mem- 
brane ë right round the embryo, as has been described, 
separating it off against the liquid. Underneath this comes 
the yolk, enveloped in another membrane (into which yolk 

25 proceeds the navel-string that leads from the heart and the 
big vein), so as to keep the embryo free of both liquids. ] 

About the twentieth day, if you open the egg and touch 
the chick, it moves inside and chirps; and it is already 
coming to be covered with down, when, after the twentieth 


1 The vitelline vein and artery. 

? The allantoic vein and artery. 

3 Picc. and Dittm., following Schneider, insert (6): I think 
needlessly. 

t The allantois. 5 The amnion. 
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day is past, the chick begins to break the shell.! The head 
is situated over the right leg close to the flank, and the 30 
wing is placed over the head ; and about this time is plain 
to be seen the membrane resembling an after-birth that 
comes next after the outermost membrane of the shell, 
into which membrane the one of the navel-strings was 562 
described as leading (and, by the way, the chick in its 
entirety is now within it), and so also is the other mem- 
brane resembling an after-birth, namely that surrounding 
the yolk, into which ? the second navel-string was described 
as leading; and both of them were described as being con- 
nected with the heart and the big vein. At this conjuncture 5 
the navel-string that leads to the outer after-birth collapses 
and becomes detached from the chick, and the membrane 
that leads into the yolk is fastened on to the thin gut of the 
creature, and by this time a considerable amount of the 
yolk is inside the chick and a yellow sediment is in its 
stomach. About this time it discharges residuum ° in the 10 
direction of the outer after-birth, and has residuum inside 
its stomach ; and the outer residuum is white [and there 
comes a white substance inside]. By and by the yolk, 
diminishing gradually in size, at length becomes entirely 
used up and comprehended within the chick (so that, ten 
days after hatching, if you cut open the chick, a small 15 
remnant of the yolk is still left in connexion with the 
gut), but it is detached from the navel, and there is 
nothing in the interval between, but it has been used up 
entirely. During the period above referred to the chick 
sleeps, wakes up, makes a move and looks up and chirps ; 
and the heart and the navel together palpitate as though 20 
the creature were respiring. So much as to generation 
from the egg in the case of birds.® 

1 Plin. /.¢. 

2 i.e. the yolk, unless we should read oy, in which case its ante- 
cedent would be ipnr. 

3 The urates of the allantoic fluid. 

* Cf. Scalig. ¿n doc. ‘Hoc non caret mendi suspicione. Gaza vertit : 
“ Excrementum etiam album eodem tempore pullus emittit, et in alvo 
quiddam album consistit.” Omisit igitur verba otiosa aut vitiosa.’ 


8 G. A. iii. 2. 754° IL. 
è This is probably the chief passage referred to in G. 4. iii. 2. 
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Birds lay some eggs that are unfruitful, even eggs that 
are the result of copulation, and no life comes from such 
eggs by incubation; and this phenomenon is observed 
especially with pigeons. 

1 Twin eggs have two yolks. In some twin eggs a thin 
partition of white intervenes to prevent the yolks mixing 
with each other, but some twin eggs are unprovided with 
such partition, and the yokes run into one another. There 
are some hens that lay nothing but twin eggs,? and in 
their case the phenomenon regarding the yolks has been 
observed. For instance, a hen has been known to lay 
eighteen eggs, and to hatch twins out of them all, except 
those that were wind-eggs ; the rest were fertile (though, 
by the way, one of the twins is always bigger than the 
other), but the eighteenth was abnormal or monstrous.’ 


Birds of the pigeon kind, such as the ring-dove and the 
turtle-dove, lay two eggs at a time; that is to say, they 
do so as a general rule, and they never lay more than three. 
The pigeon, as has been said, lays at all seasons; the 
ring-dove and the turtle-dove lay in the spring-time, and 
they never lay more than twice in the same season. The 
hen-bird lays the second pair of eggs when the first pair 
happens to have been destroyed, for many of the hen- 
pigeons destroy the first brood. The hen-pigeon, as has 
been said, occasionally lays three eggs, but it never rears 
more than two chicks, and sometimes rears only one; and 
the odd one is always a wind-egg.* 

Very few birds propagate within their first year. All 
birds, after once they have begun laying, keep on having 


753” 14 38’ axptBeias pev ody, ôv Tpórov €xovat Tavra 1 pos äAAnÀa Kar’ 
dpxds TE ris yeverews Kat ovvotapévov Tap (Juv, éri ÕE mepi re Trav 
ipevov Kat nep TaY Oppadrar, Ex TaY ev Tais ictopias yeypappevay det 
Oewpety. 

1 Cf. G. A. iv. 4. 769” 30 et seq. 

2 Plin. x. 74‘Quaedam gallinae omnia gemina ova pariunt, et geminos 
interdum excludunt, ut Corn. Celsus auctor est, alterum maiorem. 
Aliqui negant omnino geminos excludi.’ 

s A. and W. cj. rà òè dduiptora (S. avykeyvpéva) Teparoðn, for rò é 
reXNevraioy Tep.: Cf. G. A. iv. 4. 771515. 

4 G. A. iii. 2. 7538 30 (of hawks). 
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eggs, though in the case of some birds it is difficult to 
detect the fact from the minute size of the creature. 

The pigeon, as a rule, lays a male and a female egg, and 13 
generally lays the male egg first; after laying it allows 
a day’s interval to ensue and then lays the second egg. 
The male takes its turn of sitting during the daytime; 
the female sits during the night. The first-laid egg is 
hatched and brought to birth within twenty days; and the 
mother bird pecks a hole in the egg the day before she 20 
hatches it out. The two parent birds brood for some time 
over the chicks in the way in which they brooded previously 
over the eggs. In all connected with the rearing of the 
young the female parent is more cross-tempered than the 
male, as is the case with most animals after parturition. 
The hens lay as many as ten times in the year ;' occasional 
instances have been known of their laying eleven times, and 
in Egypt they actually lay twelve times. The pigeon, male 
and female, couples within the year; in fact, it couples 
when only six months old. Some assert that ring-doves 
and turtle-doves pair and procreate when only three 
months old, and instance their superabundant numbers by 
way of proof of the assertion. The hen-pigeon carries her 
eggs fourteen days; for as many more days the parent 30 
birds hatch the eggs; by the end of another fourteen days 
the chicks are so far capable of flight as to be overtaken 563° 
with difficulty. [The ring-dove, according to all accounts, 
lives up to forty years.? The partridge lives over sixteen. ] ’ 
[After one brood the pigeon is ready for another within 
thirty days. | ¢ 


(>) 
Cre 


5 The vulture® builds its nest on inaccessible cliffs ;6 for 5 
which reason its nest and young are rarely seen. And 
therefore Herodorus, father of Bryson the Sophist, declares 
that vultures belong to some foreign country unknown to 
us, stating as a proof of the assertion that no one has ever 


1 Athen. ix. 394; Ael. V. H.i. 15; Plin. x. 74. 

3 H.A. ix. 7. 613% 17. S[ J A.and W. *[ J] Dittm. 

5 H. A. ix. 11. 614% 8; Antig. Afirad. 42; Plin. x. 7; Plut. 
Romul. ix, Q. Rom, 286 A. 

€ Cf. Aesch. Suppl. 796 xpepas yumias mérpa. 
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scen a vulture’s nest, and also that vultures in great numbers 

10 make a sudden appearance in the rear of armies. However, 
difficult as it is to get a sight of it, a vulture’s nest has been 
seen. The vulture lays two eggs. 

[Carnivorous birds in general are observed to lay but 
once a year. The swallow is the only carnivorous bird 
that builds a nest twice! If you prick out the eyes? of 
swallow chicks while they are yet young, the birds will get 

15 well again and will see by and by.]$ 


The eagle* lays three eggs and hatches two of them, as 6 
it is said in the verses ascribed to Musacus : 


That lays three, hatches two, and cares for one. 


This is the case in most instances, though occasionally 
20a brood of three has been observed. As the young ones 
grow, the mother becomes wearied with feeding them and 
extrudes one of the pair from the nest. At the same time 
the bird is said to abstain from food,® to avoid harrying the 
young of wild animals. That is to say, its wings blanch, and 
25 for some days its talons get turned awry. It is in conse- 
quence about this time cross-tempered to its own young. 
The phene is said to rear the young onc that has been 
expelled the nest. The eagle broods for about thirty days.® 


1H. A.V. 13. 544% 26. 

2? H.A. ii. 17. 5085; G.A. iv. 6. 774531; Antig. Mirab. 72, 98; 
Ael. xvii. 20. 

s [_] A. and W. 

‘ This portion of the book, and this chapter in particular, are inter- 
woven with Egyptian myth. The eagle or vulture was a symbol of 
compassion : cf. Horap. ii. 99 8pm ov drotakipevoy ra ida rexva bt’ 
drropiav Bovdopevot onpnvat, i€paxa éyKupova (wypapovow" €xeivas yap 
TiKTOV tpia gú, TÒ év póvov emiheyerat Kat TpEpet, ra Òe dAAa dvo Kha" TOUTO 
de moret, Bea TO Kat’ éxeivoy TOY xpdvoy Toùs Gyvxas aroßaňňew, Kal evrevbev 

py Bvvacda rà tpia Bpédn rpépew. A deeper allegorical meaning is 
doubtless present, but the riddle is unsolved. Cf. also Horap. i. 11, 
Tzetz. CAz/. xii. 439, where the eagle is a symbol of the year. 

® Reading d@macros: the reading is very dubious. Guil. tr. ‘dicitur 
in tempore eodem extra genus aquilae fieri, perhaps reading, with Cè, 
émderos : cf. Gaza ‘nam et degenerare ac hebescere aquila dicitur’ : 
anaoros, which, according to Dittm. occurs in PD4, was suggested 
by Sylburg from Plin. x. 4 ‘quippe eo ‚tempore ipsis cibum negavit 
natura’. Schneider prefers å dmaypos, i.e. atuxns mepi tas aypas (Hesych.), 


ae ef A. ix. 34. 619 25; Plin.x. 4; Horap. ii. 99; Ambros. //exaem. 
v. 18, &c. 
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The hatching period is about the same for the larger 
birds, such as the goose and the great bustard; for the 
middle-sized birds it extends over about twenty days, as in 
the case of the kite and the hawk.! The kite in general 30 
lays two eggs, but occasionally rears three young ones. 
The so-called aegolius at times rears four. It is not true 
that, as some aver, the raven lays only two eggs ;? it lays a 563° 
larger number. It broods for about twenty days and then 
extrudes its young.’ Other birds perform the same opera- 
tion; at all events mother birds that lay several eggs often 
extrude one of their young. 

Birds of the eagle species are not alike in the treatment 5 
of their young. The white-tailed eagle is cross, the black 
eagle is affectionate in the feeding of the young; though, 
by the way, all birds of prey, when their brood is rather 
forward in being able to fly, beat and extrude them from 
the nest. The majority of birds other than birds of prey, 
as has been said, also act in this manner, and after feeding 10 
their young take no further care of them; but the crow is 
an exception. This bird for a considerable time takes 
charge of her young ; for, even when her young can fly, she 
flies alongside of them and supplies them with food.’ 


7 The cuckoo is said by some to be a hawk transformed,’ 
because at the time of the cuckoo’s coming, the hawk, 15 
which it resembles,’ is never seen; and indeed it is only 


1 Plin. x. 74. 

2 Here again an Egyptian reference. Horap. 1.8 rov “Apea kat TH 
"Agpodirny ypaorres, dv0 Kopavas (wypagovary, ws ävôpa Ka yuvaixa’ 
drei rovro rò (gov úo dà yevng, ad’ dy appev cai Ondu yervarba der. This 
is the ov{vyia or Gotterpaar, Isis and Nephthys: cf. Brugsch, iv. 
p. I 559 Nu terau; Lauth, A/anetho, p. 147, &c. 

H. A. ix. 31. 618? 10; ’Plin. X. 15. 

* Plin. x. 3. 

, Horap. ii. 97 avOpwroy aet év Kv} et Kat Oupp Sudyovra Kat unde EV To 
tpehecBat nouxafovra Bovddpevor onpnvat, Koporns veorcous (wypadovoty’ 
abrn yap lrrapevn rpédet rovs veoooovs. Cf. Plin. x. 15. 

° While, as related here, a superficial resemblance does exist 
between the cuckoo and the hawk, the fabled metamorphosis lies 
deeper H Aes. Fab. 198, ed. Halm, Plut. Arat. xxx, Tzetz. ad Lyc. 
395, &c.); it is connected with the confusion, based on similarity of 
note, between the cuckoo and the hoopoe (xotxovga), and the mystical 
relation or metamorphosis of the latter with the hawk (xipxos), both 
solar emblems. Cf. M.A. ix. 49 B. 633% 11; Plin. x. II, &c. 

T Reading d ôporós doriy, PDA. 
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for a few days that you will see hawks about when the 
cuckoo’s note sounds early in the season. The cuckoo 
appears only for a short time in summer, and in winter 
disappears. The hawk has crooked talons, which the cuckoo 
20 has not ; neither with regard to the head does the cuckoo 
resemble the hawk. In point of fact, both as regards the 
head and the claws it more resembles the pigeon.’ How- 
ever, in colour and in colour alone it does resemble the 
hawk, only that the markings of the hawk are striped, and 
of the cuckoo mottled. And, by the way, in size and flight 
25 it resembles the smallest of the hawk tribe,? which bird dis- 
appears as a rule about the time of the appearance of the 
cuckoo, though the two have been seen simultaneously. 
The cuckoo has been seen to be preyed on by the hawk ; 
and this never happens between birds of the same species.” 
They say no one has ever seen the young of the cuckoo. 
30 The bird lays eggs, but does not build a nest. Sometimes 
it lays its eggs in the nest of a smaller bird after first 
devouring the eggs of this bird; it lays by preference in the 
564° nest of the ring-dove, after first devouring the eggs of the 
pigeon. (It occasionally lays two, but usually one.) It lays 
also in the nest of the hypolais,® and the hypolais hatches 
and rears the brood. It is about this time that the bird 
becomes fat and palatable. [The young of hawks also get 
5 palatable and fat. One species builds a nest in the wilder- 
ness and on sheer and inaccessible cliffs. | ° 


With most birds, as has been said of the pigeon, the 8 
hatching is carried on by the male and the female in turns: 
with some birds, however, the male only sits long enough to 


1 In Chinese folklore both Pigeon and Cuckoo metamorphose with 
the hawk: cf. Watters, 7r. R. As. Soc. (N. China Br.), 1867, p. 225. 
? The merlin, /. aesa/on, a winter-migrant in Greece, Kriiper, 


. 160. 

3: A. and W. bracket the foregoing part of the chapter. 

* H.A. ix. 29. 61898; G.A. ill. 1. 750% 15; Arist. de Mirab. 3. 
8305 11; Antig. Mirab. 109; Theophr. C. Z.. ii. 17. 9. 

° According to Kriiper (p. 184) the cuckoo in Greece lays oftenest 
in the nest of Sy/via orphea, and also in that of Saxtco/a rubicola and 
aurita. As to dap cf. infra, ix. 29, Antig. 4c, Ael. iii. 31, and my 
Gl. of Gk. Birds, p. 146. 

° A disjointed statement, regarding not the cuckoo but a hawk. 
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allow the female to provide herself with food. Inthe goose 
tribe the female alone incubates, and after once sitting on 10 
the eggs she continues brooding until they are hatched. 

The nests of all marsh-birds are built in districts fenny 
and well supplied with grass; consequently, the mother- 
bird while sitting quiet on her eggs can provide herself 
with food without having to ‘submit to absolute fasting. 

With the crow also the female alone broods, and broods 15 
throughout the whole period; the male bird supports the 
female, bringing her food and feeding her. The female of 
the ring-dove begins to brood in the afternoon and broods 
through the entire night until breakfast-time of the follow- 
ing day; the male broods during the rest of the time.” 20 
Partridges build a nest in two compartments; the male 
broods on the one and the female on the other.’ After 
hatching, each of the parent birds rears its brood. But the 
male, when he first takes his young out of the nest, treads 
them.‘ 


9 Peafowl’ live for about twenty-five years, breed about 25 
the third year, and at the same time take on their spangled 
plumage. They hatch their eggs within thirty days or rather 
more. The peahen lays but once a year, and lays twelve 
eggs, or may be a slightly lesser number: she does not lay 
all the eggs there and then one after the other, but at 
intervals of two or three days. Such as lay for the first 30 
time lay about eight eggs. The pcahen lays wind-eggs. 
They pair in the spring; and laying begins immediately 
after pairing. The bird moults when the earliest trees are 564° 
shedding their leaves, and recovers its plumage when the 
same trees are recovering their foliage People that rear 


' 1 Cf. Horap. i. 53 gidorexr@raroy ro (ao [7 xnvaronn€]. 

? Plin. x. 79. 3 Antig. Mirab. 110. 

* This is one of the many fables of the salacity and unnatural lust 
of the partridge. Cf. Horap. ii. 95 matdepacriav BovAcpevor onpnvat vo 
mepodtxas (wypahovow, xr. See also Gl. of Gk. Birds, p. 1 38. It is 
impossible to accept A. and W.’s conjecture of avés for avrous. Cf. 
Antig. Z. c Tous de mépõikas moveto Oat onxovs Toy gov kat €mepateu Ka 
rpepew éxaTépous’ Kai rovs veorrovs Gray mparov euydyoow, Oxevety 
auTous. 

® Athen. ix. 379; Ael. v. 32; Varro, X. R. iii. 9; Plin. x. 79. 

8 Plin. x. 22. 
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peafowl put the eggs under the barn-door hen,' owing to 
the fact that when the peahen is brooding over them the 
peacock attacks her and tries to trample on them ; owing 
to this circumstance some birds of wild varieties run away 
from the males and lay their eggs and brood in solitude. 
Only two eggs are put under a barn-door hen, for she could 
not brood over and hatch a large number. They take 
every precaution, by supplying her with food, to prevent 
her going off the eggs and discontinuing the brooding. 

With male birds about pairing time the testicles are 
obviously larger than at other times, and this is conspicuously 
the case with the more salacious birds, such as the barn- 
door cock and the cock partridge; the peculiarity is less 
conspicuous in such birds as are intermittent in regard to 
pairing.” 


So much for the conception and generation of birds. 

It has been previously stated that fishes are not all 
oviparous.? Fishes of the cartilaginous genus are viviparous ; 
the rest are oviparous. And cartilaginous fishes are first 
oviparous internally and subsequently viviparous; * they 
rear the embryos internally, the batrachus or fishing-frog 
being an exception.® 

Fishes also, as was above stated, are provided with 
wombs, and wombs of diverse kinds. The oviparous 


1 Colum. viii. 11; Pallad. i. 28, &c.; Plin. x. 79. 

3 Probably corrupt. Cf. the explicit and accurate statement supra 
iii. I. 510%3; G.A. i. 4. 717° 8. The MSS. are discrepant; with 
Schn. and Picc. we lean to the Medicean, of pev paddAov oxeurtxol ral 
ael erdndws, 

3 H.A. ili. 15. 51186. 

* G.A. iii. 3. 754% 23; Plin. ix. (24) 40; Ael. xiii. 5, &c. 

5 The general statement explicitly made here and in G. A. iii. 3. 
754° 23 is erroneous, the skates, rays, and several sharks being ovi- 
parous. There is perhaps, however, a misunderstanding. The descrip- 
tion of the egg of the Barpayos 6 Badarrios, in Ael. xiii. 5, is not that of 
our fishing-frog, Lophius piscatorius, whose eggs are minute, and float 
agglutinated in a long chain; they are very rarely seen. On the 
contrary, Aelian’s account is apparently a poor description of the 
skate’s egg; and again, in G.A. iii. 3. 754° 33, it is probably the 
skate’s egy that is referred to. The account in //. A. vi. 17. 570° 33 
is again not true of the fishing-frog. In the wholc matter it is im- 
possible to disentangle zoological error from confusion of nomen- 
clature, or from possible textual corruption of Baros for Barpayos. 
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genera have wombs bifurcate in shape and low down in 20 
position; the cartilaginous genus have wombs shaped like 
those of birds.! The womb, however, in the cartilaginous 
fishes differs in this respect from the womb of birds, that 
with some cartilaginous fishes the eggs do not settle close 
to the diaphragm but middle-ways? along the backbone, 
and as they grow they shift their position. 

The egg with all fishes is not of two colours within but 
is of even hue ; and the colour is nearer to white than to 25 
yellow, and that both when the young is inside it and 
previously as well. 

Development from the egg in fishes differs from that in 
birds in this respect, that it does not exhibit that one of the 
two navel-strings that ° leads off to the membrane that lies 
close under the shell, while it does exhibit that one of the 
two that in the case of birds leads off to the yolk. Ina 
general way the rest of the development from the egg 30 
onwards is identical in birds and fishes. That is to say, 
development takes place at the upper part of the egg, and 
the veins extend in like manner, at first from the heart ; 
and at first the head, the eyes, and the upper parts are 
largest; and as the creature grows the egg-substance 565 
decreases and eventually disappears, and becomes absorbed 
within the embryo, just as takes place with the yolk in 
birds. 

The navel-string is attached a little way below the aperture 
of the belly.’ When the creatures are young the navel- 
string is long, but as they grow it diminishes in size; at length 5 
it gets small and becomes incorporated, as was described in 
the case of birds. The embryo and the egg are enveloped 
by a common membrane, and just under this is another 
membrane that envelops the embryo by itself; and in be- 
tween the two membranes is a liquid. The food inside to 

1 H.A. iii. 1. 51156; G.A. i. 11. 718” 2, &e. 

2 Cf. 5658 15. 
ee Reading oppardoy (tòr) teivovra, with Schn. and Picc., after G. A. 
ans thee words, there is a yolk-sac, but no allantois. 

5 As A. and W. point out, the statement would be correct if we read 
T) yaotpi, i.e. attached to the belly, a little way below the mouth’. 
Dittm. cj. (emi) rns yaorpos. 
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the stomach of the little fishes resembles that inside the 
stomach of young chicks, and is partly white and partly 
yellow. 

As regards the shape of the womb, the reader is referred 
to my treatise on Anatomy. The womb, however, is 
diverse in diverse fishes, as for instance in the sharks as 
compared one with another or as compared with the skate. 
That is to say, in some sharks the eggs adhere in the 
middle of the womb! round about the backbone, as has 
been stated, and this is the case with the dog-fish ;? as the 
eggs grow they shift their place; and since the womb is 
bifurcate and adheres to the midriff, as in the rest of similar 
creatures, the eggs pass into one or other of the two com- 
partments. This womb and the womb of the other sharks 
exhibit, as you go a little way off from the midriff, some- 
thing resembling white breasts,? which never make their 
appearance unless there be conception. 

Dog-fish and skate have a kind of egg-shell, in the which 
is found an egg-like liquid. The shape of the egg-shell 
resembles the tongue of a bagpipe,’ and hair-like ducts are 
attached to the shell. With the dog-fish which is called 
by some the ‘dappled shark’,® the young are born when 
the shell-formation breaks in pieces and falls out ; with the 
ray, after it has laid the egg the shell-formation breaks up 
and the young move out. The spiny dog-fish has its eggs 


1 i.e. ‘between the horns of the womb’. 


2 gxvdttcov. The smaller dog-fish, e.g. Scy//ium canicula, Mod. Gk. 
aKuArl, oxvAdWapn. 

5 The ‘ oviducal glands’, which secrete the egg-shell. 

* We translate bagpipe rather than fute. The resemblance of such 
an egg-case as that of Scyllium (especially after it has split at one end 
for the escape of the young) to a ‘split’ reed such as that of the bag- 
pipes is close and accurate. Theoph. AH. P. iv. 11 describes clearly 
how the cane is split and two pieces applied together to form the 
‘reed’. A. and W. miss the point when they say that the comparison 
is with the stalk of the reed, and ‘nicht sowohl auf die Figur als auf 
die Masse und deren dusseres Aussehen zu beziehen’. 

8 veßBpias. Probably Scyl/ium stellare, the ‘spotted dog-fish’, 
galto pardo in the Adriatic. 

€ In both alike the embryo is developed after the egg is laid. In 
the viviparous Mustelus (yadeds 6 Meios) there is, however, a thin and 
temporary egg-shell which breaks up at an early stage; and it may 
be that veSpias refers to some species intermediate in character of 
which we lack recent information. 
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close to the midriff above the breast-like formations ; when 3o 
the egg descends, as soon as it gets detached the young is 
born. The mode of generation is the same in the case of 565° 
the fox-shark. 

The so-called smooth shark has its eggs in betwixt the 
wombs like the dog-fish; these eggs shift into each of 
the two horns of the womb and descend, and the young 
develop with the navel-string attached to the womb, so that, £ 
as the egg-substance gets used up, the embryo is sustained 
to all appearance just as in the case of quadrupeds The 
navel-string is long and adheres to the under part of the 
womb (each navel-string being attached as it were by 
a sucker), and also to the centre of the embryo in the place 
where the liver is situated. If the embryo be cut open, 
even though it has the egg-substance no longer, the food 
inside is egg-like in appearance. Each embryo, as in the 1o 
case of quadrupeds, is provided with a chorion and separate 
membranes. When young the embryo has its head up- 
wards, but downwards when it gets strong and is completed 
in form. Males are generated on the left-hand side of the 
womb, and females on the right-hand side, and males and 
females on the same side together.? If the embryo be cut 15 
open, then, as with quadrupeds, such internal organs as it 
is furnished with, as for instance the liver, are found to be 
large and supplied with blood. 

All cartilaginous fishes have at one and the same time 
eggs above close to the midriff (some larger, some smaller), 
in considerable numbers,® and also embryos lower down, 20 
And this circumstance leads many to suppose that fishes of 
this species pair and bear young every month, inasmuch as 
they do not produce all their young at once, but now and 
again and overa lengthened period. But such eggs as have 
come down below within the womb are simultaneously 
ripened and completed in growth. 


1 See Joh. Miiller’s classic memoir, ‘Ueber d. glatten Hai des 
Aristoteles (Mustelus laevis), Abh. d. Berlin. Akad., 1840. Cf. Plut. 
Soil. An. 982 A. 

? i.e. males are not restricted to the right nor females to the left 
side, as Anaxagoras would have it, cf. G. A. iv. 1. 763? 34. 

> A. and W. del. moAAa. 
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Dog-fish in general can extrude and take in again their 
25 young,! as can also the angel-fish and the electric ray—and, 
by the way, a large electric ray has been seen with about 
eighty embryos inside it—but the spiny dog-fish? is an 
exception to the rule, being prevented by the spine of the 
young fish from so doing. Of the flat cartilaginous fish, 
the trygon and the ray cannot extrude and take in again 
in consequence of the roughness of the tails of the young. 
The batrachus ° or fishing-frog also is unable to take in its 
30 young owing to the size of the head and the prickles; and, 
by the way, as was previously remarked, it is the only one 
of these fishes that is not viviparous, 
566" So much for the varieties of the cartilaginous species and 
for their modes of gencration from the egg. 


At the breeding season the sperm-ducts of the male are 1 
filled with sperm, so much so that if they be squeezed the 
sperm flows out spontaneously as a white fluid ; the ducts 

s are bifurcate, and start from the midriff and the great vein. 
About this period the sperm-ducts of the male are quite 
distinct [from the womb of the female],* but at any other 
than the actual breeding time® their distinctness is not 
obvious to a non-expert. The fact is that in certain fishes 
at certain times these organs are imperceptible, as was 
stated regarding the testicles of birds.® 

1o Among other distinctions observed between the thoric 
ducts and the womb-ducts is the circumstance that the 
thoric ducts are attached to the loins, while the womb- 
ducts move about freely and are attached by a thin mem- 
brane. The particulars regarding the thoric ducts may 


1 A common belief; for many reff., classical and patristic, see 
Bochart, //ievoz. pp. 1033-5 : ‘maxima de nihilo nascitur historia.’ 

2 Acanthias vulgaris, Mod. Gk. axavOias, It. spinello, spinarolo, &c. 
The spine is in front of the dorsal fin. 

3 Gaza tr. rafa, i.e. Baros: cf. note amfea, p. 564° 18. 

* The words mpòs ryv rav Ondewv vorépav disturb the sense, and 
should probably be expunged. They are absent from Gaza’s reading, 
‘patent eo tempore etiam imperitis, scilicet incremento seminis et 
turgentis fastu libidinis. Interdum enim ac nonnullis admodum 
incerti redduntur, ut de testiculis avium.’ 

® Reading u) att 7 Spa 7. 6 Cf. iii. 1. 509" 29, vi. 9. 564” 10. 
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be studied by a reference to the diagrams in my treatise 
on Anatomy. 

Cartilaginous fishes are capable of superfoetation, and 15 
their period of gestation is six months at the longest. The 
so-called starry dog-fish bears young the most frequently ; 
in other words it bears twice a month.! The breeding- 
season is in the month of Maemacterion.? The dog-fish as 
a general rule bear twice in the year, with the exception of 20 
the little dog-fish, which bears only once a year. Some of 
them bring forth in the springtime. The rhine, or angel- 
fish, bears its first brood in the springtime, and its second 
in the autumn, about the winter setting of the Pleiads;‘ 
the second brood is the stronger of the two. The electric 
ray brings forth in the late autumn.’ 

Cartilaginous fishes come out from the main seas and 
deep waters towards the shore and there bring forth their 
young, and they do so for the sake of warmth and by way 25 
of protection for their young. 

Observations would lead to the general rule that no one 
variety of fish pairs with another variety. The angel-fish, 
however, and the batus or skate appear to pair with one 
another; for there is a fish called the rhinobatus, with the 
head and front parts of the skate and the after parts of the 
rhine or angel-fish, just as though it were made up of both 30 
fishes together.’ 

Sharks then and their congeners, as the fox-shark‘ and 
the dog-fish, and the flat fishes, such as the electric ray, the 
ray, the smooth skate, and the trygon, are first oviparous 566° 


1 H.A. v. 10. 543? 17. 

3 September—October. 

3 Galeus canis and similar species. 

* About the end of December; cf. Ideler, i. p. 250. 

5 Plin. ix. (51) 74. 

6 pudBaros is probably the modern genus Rkinobatus, the Sguati- 
norata of Willughby and other older writers, including Æ. Columnae, 
and other species common in the Greek fish-markets, pivn is probably 
the angel-fish, Rina sguatina (Squatina laevis, Cuv.), which is itself 
somewhat intermediate in appearance between a shark and a skate. 
Cf. G. A. ii. 7. 746" 5; Plin. ¢.¢. 

7 Probably Alopecias vulpes, which retains, among other names 
that of volpe, renard, &c. 
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and then viviparous in the way above mentioned, [as are 
also the saw-fish and the ox-ray].' 


The dolphin, the whale, and all the rest of the Cetacea, 12 
all, that is to say, that are provided with a blow-hole 
instead of gills, are viviparous.2 That is to say, no one of 
all these fishes is ever seen to be supplied with eggs, but 

s directly with an embryo from whose differentiation comes 
the fish, just as in the case of mankind and the viviparous 
quadrupeds. 

The dolphin bears one at a time generally, but occasion- 
ally two.3 The whale bears one or at the most two, generally 
two. The porpoise in this respect resembles the dolphin, 
and, by the way, it is in form like a little dolphin, and is 

ro found in the Euxine;* it differs, however, from the dolphin 
as being less in size and broader in the back ; its colour is 
leaden-black. Many people are of opinion that the porpoise 
is a variety of the dolphin. 

All creatures that have a blow-hole respire and inspire, 
for they are provided with lungs.’ The dolphin has been 

15 seen asleep with his nose above water, and when asleep he 
snores.° 

The dolphin and the porpoise are provided with milk, 
and suckle their young.’ They also take their young, 
when small, inside them. The young of the dolphin 
grows rapidly, being full-grown at ten® years of age. 

20 Its period of gestation is ten months. It brings forth its 
young in summer, and never at any other season; [and, 
singularly enough, under the Dog-star it disappears for 
about thirty days].®° Its young accompany it for a con- 


1 We have transferred these words, on Dittmeyer’s suggestion, from 
the following sentence. On Bois cf. note to v. 5. 540” 17. 

2 Plin. ix. 15. Opp. Hal. i. 654. 

* H.A. viii. 13. 598” I. 5 H.A. iv. 10. 537? L. 

€ Perhaps an interpolation from iv. 10. §378 31, A. and W. 

7 Plin. ix. 7; Ael. v. 4; Opp. Hal. 1. 656. 

® A. and W. cj. 3’, i.e. four. 

? In this and some similar statements I am strongly inclined to 
look for an astronomical meaning ; in other words, for a reference not 
to the animal itself but to its stellar namesake. The constellation of 
the Dolphin sets as the Dog-star rises, and therefore undergoes its 
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_ siderable period; and, in fact, the creature is remarkable 
for the strength of its parental affection.! It lives for many 
years; some are known to have lived for more than 
twenty-five, and some for thirty years; the fact is fisher- a5 
men nick their tails sometimes and set them adrift again, 
and by this expedient their ages are ascertained. 

The seal is an amphibious animal: that is to say, it 
cannot take in water, but breathes and sleeps and brings 
forth on dry land ?—only close to the shore—as being an 
animal furnished with feet; it spends, however, the greater 
part of its time in the sea and derives its food from it, so 30 
that it must be classed in the category of marine animals. 
It is viviparous by immediate conception and brings forth 
its young alive, and exhibits an after-birth and all else 
just like a ewe. It bears one or two at a time, and three at 567° 
the most. It has two teats, and suckles its young like 
a quadruped. Like the human species it brings forth at 
all seasons of the year, but especially at the time when the 
earliest kids are forthcoming. It conducts its young ones, 
when they are about twelve days old, over and over again 5 
during the day down to the sea, accustoming them by slow 
degrees to the water.’ It slips down steep places instead 
of walking, from the fact that it cannot steady itself by its 
feet. It can contract and draw itself in, for it is fleshy and 
soft and its bones are gristly.*- Owing to the flabbiness of 
its body it is difficult to kill a seal by a blow, unless you to 
strike it on the temple. It looks like a cow. The female 
in regard to its genital organs resembles the female of the 
ray ;° in all other respects it resembles the female of the 
human species. 

So much for the phenomena of generation and of parturi- 15 
tion in animals that live in water and are viviparous either 
internally or externally. 


period of occultation (or conjunction with the Sun) about the season 
when Sirius is rising at sunset, viz. in the beginning of the year. 

' Opp. Hal. i. 667; Ael. v. 6. 

2? Plin. ix. 15; Ael. ix. §0. 

3 Opp. Hal. i. 690; Ael. ix. 9. 

* Plin. xi. 87. 

8 Barid& is doubtless corrupt: A. and W. cj. Bot; Dittm. Boiĝiw. 
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Oviparous fishes have their womb bifurcate and placed 13 
low down, as was said previously '—and, by the way, all 
scaly fish are oviparous, as the basse, the mullet, the grey 

20 mullet, and the etelis? and all the so-called white-fish, 
and all the smooth or slippery fish except the eel°—and 
their roe is of a crumbling or granular substance. This 
appearance‘ is due to the fact that the whole womb of 
such fishes is full of eggs, so that in little fishes there 
seem to be only a couple of eggs there;° for in small fishes 
the womb is indistinguishable, from its diminutive size and 
thin contexture. The pairing of fishes has been discussed 

a; previously.® 

Fishes for the most part are divided into males and 
females, but one is puzzled to account for the erythrinus 
and the channa,’ for specimens of these species are never 
caught except in a condition of pregnancy. 

With such fish as pair, eggs are the result of copulation, 
but such fish have them also without copulation ;* and this 

30 is shown in the case of some river-fish, for the minnow °? 
has eggs when quite small,—almost, one may say, as soon 
as itis born. These fishes shed ?° their eggs little by little, 
and, as is stated, the males swallow the greater part of 
them," and some portion of them goes to waste in the 

567° water ; but such of the eggs as the female deposits on the 
spawning beds are saved.)?__ If all the eggs were preserved, 


1 H. A. iii. 1. 510” 20, vi. 10. 564” 19. 
2 Eres, an unknown fish. Synesius mentions evreAets in a list of 
African fishes. 
3 H.A. iv. 11. 538° 3. 
4 For rovro è daivera: Schn. and Picc. cj. rovro 8’ êv daiverat, i.e. 
‘This looks like one single egg [on each fae 
* Cf. G. A. i, 8. 718 11 rocaita ivxovow Sore Soxeiy pòv elvat thy 
vorépay éxarépay êv ye Tois pixpois txOvdios, where we should probably 
read év adv: cf. also Æ. A. iii. 1. 510” 25. 
6 H.A. v. 5. 
7 Serranidae, vide iv. 11. 538% 20; cf. G. A. iii. 1. 750 30, &c. 
€ G.A. iii. 5. 7562 17, &c. 
? gofivos’ ‘impossible à reconnaître,’ Cuv. and Val. xiii. p. 368; 
usually identified with the minnow. 
10 aroppaíveiv’ tò ex modA@v oiya ðóva, Hesych. Cf. H.A. vi. 
14. 568° 13. 
n Cf. Herod. ii. 93. 
u I have translated the MS. reading, but should rather expect 
some such reading as eis romous émirndeious ræ ektiktew (cf. viii. 13. 598 
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each species would be infinite in number. The greater 
number of these eggs so deposited are not productive, but 
only those over which the male sheds the milt or sperm ; 
for when the female has laid her eggs, the male follows 


567” 


and sheds its sperm over them, and from all the eggs so s5 


besprinkled young fishes proceed, while the rest are left 
to their fate.! 

2 The same phenomenon is observed in the case of pallies 
also ; for in the case of the cuttlefish or sepia, after the 
female has deposited her eggs, the male besprinkles them.® 
It is highly probable that a similar phenomenon takes 
place in regard to molluscs in general, though up to the 
present time the phenomenon has been observed only in the 
case of the cuttlefish. 

Fishes deposit their eggs close in to shore, the goby 
close to stones ; and, by the way, the spawn of the goby is 
flat and crumbly. Fish in general so deposit their eggs 
for the water close in to shore is warm and is better supplied 
with food than the outer sea, and serves as a protection to 
the spawn against the voracity of the larger fish. And it is 
for this reason that in the Euxine most fishes spawn near 
the mouth of the river Thermodon, because the locality is 
Sheltered, genial, and supplied with fresh water. 

Oviparous fish as a rule spawn only once a year. The 
little phycis or black goby is an exception, as it spawns 
twice; the male of the black goby + differs from the female 
as being blacker and having larger scales. | 

Fishes then in general produce their young by copulation, 
and lay their eggs ; but the pipe-fish, as some call it, when 
the time of parturition arrives, bursts in two, and the eggs 


4), and from some such text Gaza and Albertus translate. Dittm. cj. 
OiKELOUS EKTIKTEY, Picc. eis ots ev TINTOVTE. 

? The meaning is doubtful, and the phrase probably does not mean 
much. We should be reluctant to read in it the assertion that un- 
fertilized eggs sometimes do and sometimes do not develop, especially 
in view of the foregoing sentence, of 568” 8, and of parallel passages in 
the G.A.; while on the other hand the Greek is somewhat strained by 
the rendering above given, which, however, I take to express the idea 
that was present to the author's mind. 

2 A. and W. bracket 567” 8-22, Dittm. 12-22. 

> G. A. iii, 8. 758° 1 

* púrns, Gobius niger (Apostolides). Cf. Arist. af. Athen. vii. 319°. 
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escape out.! For the fish has a diaphysis or cloven growth 

25 under the belly and abdomen (like the blind snakes),? and, 
after it has spawned by the splitting of this diaphysis, the 
sides of the split è grow together again. 

Development from the egg takes place similarly with 
fishes that are oviparous internally and with fishes that are 
oviparous externally ; that is to say, the embryo comes at 
the upper end of the egg and is enveloped in a membrane, 

30 and the eyes, large and spherical, are the first organs visible. 
From this circumstance it is plain that the assertion is un- 
tenable which is made by some writers, to wit, that the 
young of oviparous fishes are generated like the grubs of 
worms; for the opposite phenomena are observed in the 
case of these grubs, in that their lower extremities are the 
larger at the outset, and that the eyes and the head appear 
later on.‘ 

568" After the egg has been used up, the young fishes are like 
tadpoles® in shape, and at first, without taking any nutri- 
ment, they grow by sustenance derived from the juice 
oozing from the egg; by and by, they are nourished up to 
full growth by the river-waters. 

When the Euxine is ‘ purged’ ê a substance called phycus 

5 is carried into the Hellespont, and this substance is of a 
pale yellow colour. Some writers aver that it is the flower 
of the phycus, from which rouge is made ;‘ it comes at the 

3 Cf. Cuvier. ad Plin. ix. 76 ‘Syngnatho acui, L., et generaliter 
omnibus syngnathis, post anum sub cauda fossa inest quam duplex 
valva claudit mobilis, in qua ova ponunt dum pariunt. Mox patentibus 
sponte valvis, erumpunt ova aut pisciculi. Unde creditum scisso 
tantum ventre iis edi ova aut fetus.’ The fact was rediscovered by 
Cavolini, and establishes the identity of BeAdvn, in this and similar 
passages, with the pipe-fish, Syngnathus. Æ. A. vi. 17. 571° 3; G.A. 
lii. 3. 7558 32; Plin. 1x. 76 ey 

2 Probably Pseudopus pallasi; cf. Ael. viii. 13 and Schneider’s note. 

3 Plin. ix. 76 ‘a partu coalescit vulnus’. Hence Schn, cj. here 
TÒ rpavpa for ravra. 

* No such statement is made elsewhere where oxwAnxes are described. 
Cf. G. A. ii. 1. 732. 

6 yipwo, tadpoles, are not mentioned elsewhere by A., and the 
whole passage is open to suspicion. 

€ Schn. aptly quotes Plut. de ira cohib. 456 C. thv pév yap Oadaccap, 
ôrav éxrapaxOeioa tois mvevpacs rà Bova kai rò Pixos dvaBadAn, KabaiperOat 
Aeyouarw. Cf. also Arist. de Mundo §. 397° 33 ù yn Ka@atpopervn SuBpos. 

Reading, with PD®, dvéos eivat rot pikov, ad’ ob tò duxioy etvat, 
Bekk. eivai ri huatxov rò Huxiov, 
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beginning of summer. Oysters and the small fish of these 
localities feed on this substance, and some of the inhabitants 
of these maritime districts say that the purple murex derives 
its peculiar colour from it.! 10 


14 Marsh-fishes and river-fishes conceive at the age of five 
months as a general rule, and deposit their spawn towards 
the close of the year without exception. And with these 
fishes, like as with the marine fishes, the female does not 
void all her eggs at one time, nor the male his sperm; but 15 
they are at all times more or less provided, the female with 
eggs, and the male with sperm. The carp spawns as the 
seasons come round, five or six times, and follows in spawn- | 
ing the rising of the greater constellations.” The chalcis 
spawns three times, and the other fishes once only in the 
year. They all spawn in pools left by the overflowing of 20 
rivers, and near to reedy places in marshes; as for instance 
the phoxinus or minnow and the perch. 

The glanis or sheat-fish * and the perch deposit their 
spawn in one continuous string, like the frog; so con- 
tinuous, in fact, is the convoluted spawn of the perch that,° 
by reason of its smoothness, the fishermen in the marshes 
can unwind it off the reeds like threads off a reel. The 25 
larger individuals of the sheat-fish spawn in deep waters, 
some in water of a fathom’s depth, the smaller in shallower 
water, generally close to the roots of the willow or of 
some other tree, or close to reeds or to moss. At times 

1 A. and W. bracket this paragraph; it may be out of place, but it 
is of no small interest and value. Phycus is mentioned as a sea-weed 
yielding a rouge or purple dye, Theoph. Æ. P. iv. 7; Plin. xiii. 25, &c. 

Cf. viii. 15. | 

3 e.g. the Pleiads, Arcturus, and the Dog-star, Plin. xi. 14. 

‘ The common European St/urus glanis deposits its eggs in a hole, 
and leaves them after fertilization without further care. But there is 
another species in Greece, Parasilurus Aristotelis (Agassiz), and 
Agassiz and Gill argue that we learn from Aristotle the habits of this 
fish, habits which agree with those of its allies, the N. American cat- 
fishes. This fish is still called yAdvos, yAdmeé:, &c., and is common in 
the Achelous, the Peneus, and elsewhere. Cf. L. Agassiz, Proc. 
Am. Acad. of Arts and Sc. iii. pp. 325-34, 185; Th. Gill, Washing- 
fon Univ. Bull. v. pp. 5-13, 1907. 

° The roe of the perch consists of a concatenation of little eggs, 


like poppy-seeds, enveloped in a gelatinous meshwork; it has a 
considerable resemblance to frog-spawn. 
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these fishes intertwine with one another, a big with a little 
one, and bring into juxtaposition the ducts—which some 
writers designate as navels—at the point where they emit 
the generative products and discharge the egg in the casc 
of the female and the milt in the case of the male. 
Such eggs as are besprinkled with the milt grow, in a 
day or thereabouts, whiter and larger, and in a little while 
afterwards the fish’s eyes become visible, for these organs in 
all fishes, as for that matter in all other animals, are early 
conspicuous and seem disproportionately big. But such 
eggs as the milt fails to touch remain, as with marine 
fishes, useless and infertile. From the fertile eggs, as the 
little fish grow, a kind of sheath detaches itself; this isa 
membrane that envelops the egg and the young fish. When 
the milt has mingled with the eggs, the resulting product 
becomes very sticky or viscous, and adheres to the roots 
of trees or wherever it may have been laid. The male 
keeps on guard at the principal spawning-place, and the 
female after spawning goes away. 

In the case of the sheat-fish the growth from the egg is 
exceptionally slow, and, in consequence, the male has to keep 
watch for forty or fifty days to prevent the spawn being 
devoured by such little fishes as chance to come by.! Next 
in point of slowness is the generation of the carp. As with 
fishes in general, so even with these, the spawn thus protected 
disappears and gets lost rapidly.? 

In the case of some of the smaller fishes? when they are 
only three days old young fishes are generated. Eggs 
touched by the male sperm take on increase both the same 
day and also later. The egg of the sheat-fish is as big as a 
vetch-seed ; the egg of the carp and of the carp-specics as 
big as a millet-seed. 

These fishes then spawn and generate in the way here 
described. The chalcis,* however, spawns in deep water 

1 Cf. ix. 37. 621% 25. 

? The text and translation are alike doubtful. Dittm. tr. ‘aeque 
celeriter atque glani etiam cyprini exclusi diffugiunt’. 

> Dittm. suggests the insertion of wo» after rar 6’. 


t The MSS. have also yawis, which suggests a possible misreading 
of yAams. Yadxis, spoken of in this chapter (cf. 5684 18) among the fresh- 
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in dense shoals of fish;' and the so-called tilon? spawns 25 
near to beaches in sheltered spots in shoals likewise. 
The carp, the baleros, and fishes in general push eagerly 
into the shallows for the purpose of spawning, and very 
often thirteen or fourteen males are seen following a single 
female. When the female deposits her spawn and departs, 30 
the males follow on and shed the milt. The greater portion 
of the spawn gets wasted ; because, owing to the fact that 
the female moves about while spawning, the spawn scatters, 569 
or so much of it as is caught in the stream and does not 
get entangled with some rubbish. For, with the exception 
of the sheat-fish, no fish keeps on guard ; unless, by the way, 

it be the carp, which is said to remain on guard, if it so 
happen that its spawn lies in a solid mass. 

All male fishes are supplied with milt, excepting the 5 
eel: 4 with the eel, the male is devoid of milt, and the 
female of spawn. The mullet goes up from the sea to 
marshes and rivers; the eels, on the contrary, make their 
way down from the marshes and rivers to the sea. 


I5 The great majority of fish, then, as has been stated, 10 
proceed from eggs. However, there are some fish that 
proceed from mud and sand, even of those kinds that 
proceed also from pairing and the egg. This occurs 
in ponds here and there, and especially in a pond 
in the neighbourhood of Cnidos. This pond, it is said, 
at one time ran dry about the rising of the Dog-star, 
and the mud had all dried up;® at the first fall of the 
rains’ there was a show of water in the pond, and 
on the first appearance of the water shoals of tiny fish 
were found in the pond. The fish in question was 


5 


water fish, is elsewhere referred to as marine. Cf. iv. 9. 535? 18, viii. 
20. 602" 28, ix. 37. 621” 7. 

1 Read apa cai ayeħaia. For kai Dittm. Cj. os. 

3 See note, viii. 20. 602? 26. 

3 For rovrov Scal. cj. róre ĝe. The meaning is far from clear. 

1 Cf. infra, cap. 16; G. A. ii. 5. 741° 1. 

5 B. St. Hilaire and Dittm. regard this chapter as spurious. 

6 éénpetro. A. and W. cj. e€nparro, after Gaza; Dittm. éeorepeotto. 
Scal. tr. ‘ne quis dicat latuisse in limi humore’. 

1 Dittm. cj. (ouBpos), Sylb. and Schn, (Čao; Picc. cj. mporos 
(ex Secpiov) ywopevors. 
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a kind of mullet, one which does not proceed from normal 
pairing, about the size of a small sprat, and not one of these 
fishes was provided with either spawn or milt. There 
are found also in Asia Minor, in rivers not communicating 
with the sea, little fishes like whitebait,’ differing from the 
small fry found near Cnidos but found under similar cir- 
cumstances. Some writers actually aver that mullet all 
grow spontaneously.? In this assertion they are mistaken, 
for the female of the fish is found provided with spawn, 
and the male with milt. However, there is a species of 
mullet that grows spontaneously out of mud and sand. 

From the facts above enumerated it is quite proved that 
certain fishes come spontaneously into existence, not being 
derived from eggs or from copulation. Such fish as are 
neither oviparous nor viviparous arise all from one of two 
sources, from mud, or from sand and from decayed matter 
that rises thence as a scum; for instance, the so-called 
froth of the small fry 3 comes out of sandy ground. This 
fry is incapable of growth and of propagating its kind ; 
after living for a while it dies away and another creature 
takes its place, and so, with short intervals excepted, it 
may be said to last the whole year through. At all events, 
it lasts from the autumn rising of Arcturus* up to the 
spring-time. As a proof that these fish occasionally come 
out of the ground we have the fact that in cold weather 
they are not caught, and that they are caught in warm 
weather, obviously coming up out of the ground to catch 
the heat; also, when the fishermen use dredges and the 
ground is scraped up fairly often, the fishes appear in 
larger numbers and of superior quality. All other small 
fry are inferior in quality owing to rapidity of growth. 

1 ébnrés. ‘Non est nomen piscis sed artis in genere piscium 
coquendo ad epulas, Scal. Cf. Terent. Andr. ii. 2. 32 ‘ pisciculos 
minutos ferre obolo in coenam seni’, so translating Menander, ro 
madiov & eianrdev éynrovs hépor. 

2 For narras Picc. cj. ravry, ‘in this fashion.’ 

3 adun. Young fry, especially those of the atherine or sand-smelt, 
are still called nonnati in the Adriatic, zomnats at Marseilles (Faber). 
The young atherines cling together in dense masses and in incredible 
numbers ; they are sold chiefly to the poor, fried, baked in milk, or 


preserved in oil. Carus ascribes the name zonnati to Gobius pellucidus, 
Nardo. * Middle of September. 
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The fry are found in sheltered and marshy ! districts, 10 
when after a spell of fine weather the ground is getting 
warmer, as, for instance, in the neighbourhood of Athens, 
at Salamis and near the tomb of Themistocles and at 
Marathon; for in these districts the froth is found.? It 
appears, then, in such districts and during such weather, 
and occasionally appears after a heavy fall of rain in the 15 
froth that is thrown up by the falling rain, from which 
circumstance the substance derives its specific name.’ 
Foam is occasionally brought in on the surface of the sea 
in fair weather. [And ‘ in this, where it has formed on the 
surface, the so-called froth collects, as grubs swarm in 
manure; for which reason this fry is often brought in from 20 
the open sea. The fish is at its best in quality and quantity 
in moist warm weather. | 

The ordinary fry is the normal issue of parent fishes: 
the so-called gudgeon-fry of small insignificant gudgeon-like 
fish that burrow under the ground. From the Phaleric fry 
comes the membras,° from the membras the trichis, from 35 
the trichis the trichias, and from one particular sort of fry, 
to wit from that found in the harbour of Athens, comes 
what is called the encrasicholus, or anchovy.® There is 
another fry, derived from the maenis™ and the mullet. 

The unfertile fry is watery and keeps only a short time, 
as has been stated, for at last only head and eyes are left. 30 
However, the fishermen of late have hit upon a method of 570* 


! The reading ddeevois, mild, warm, of D® and the Aldine, seems 
preferable. For émoxios A. and W. cj. eveidges. 

? Diod. Perieg. ap. Plut. V. Themist. c. xxxii; Paus. Alfic. i. 1. 

3 i.e. appós, froth or foam. 

t The text is manifestly spurious, and the rendering here given is 
conjectural, 

5 peuBpades* Canis. BeuBpades. 

€ All of these seem to be clupeoid fishes, but are otherwise un- 
recognizable. In M. Gk. pissa, piosa is applied to Sardinella 
aurita, rptxios to the pilchard (Hoffman). éyxpacixodos (or eyypavàis, 
Ael. viii. 18) is probably the anchovy ; Cuvier derives the name from 
ev xpari xdAos, in allusion to the method of gutting, by nipping off the 
head, to which the liver, &c. remain attached. 

7 pavis’ Maena vulgaris and allied species, Mod. Gk. paivovda, 
pe\Awva Erhard (qy. pevvwda), It. menola, mendola, &c. One of the 
commonest and cheapest of Mediterranean fishes, a food of the poor ; 
hence the Venetian byword magia mendole; cf. Athen. vii. p. 313. 
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transporting it to a distance, as when salted it keeps for 
a considerable time. 


Eels are not the issue of pairing, neither are they ovi- 16 
parous; nor was an eel ever found supplied with either 
milt or spawn, nor are they when cut open found to have 

5 within them passages for spawn or for eggs. In point 
of fact, this entire’ species of blooded animals proceeds 
neither from pairing nor from the egg. 

There can be no doubt that the case is so. For in some 
standing pools, after the water has been drained off and 
the mud has been dredged away, the eels appear again 

1o after a fall of rain. In time of drought they do not appear 
even in stagnant ponds, for the simple reason that their 
existence and sustenance is derived from rain-water. 

There is no doubt, then, that they proceed neither from 
pairing nor from an egg. Some writers, however, are of 
Opinion that they generate their kind, because in some eels - 
little worms are found, from which they suppose that eels 

15 are derived.? But this opinion is not founded on fact. Eels 
are derived from the so-called ‘earth’s guts’ that grow 
spontaneously in mud and in humid ground ;? in fact, eels 
have at times been seen to emerge out of such earthworms, 
and on other occasions have been rendered visible when the 
earthworms were laid open by either scraping or cutting. 
Such earthworms are found both in the sea and in rivers, 

20 especially where there is decayed matter: in the sea in 
places where sca-weed abounds, and in rivers and marshes 
near to the edge; for it is near to the water's edge that 
sun-heat has its chief power and produces putrefaction. 
So much for the generation of the eel. 


25 Fish do not all bring forth their young at the same 17 
season nor all in like manner, neither is the period of 
gestation for all of the same duration. 

Before pairing the males and females gather together in 
shoals; at the time for copulation and parturition they 


1 For dov Schn. cj. povor, 2 ALA. v. 11.5384. 
8 For many reff. see Schneider ad loc, in Fist. litt. Piscium, 


pp. 38, 323. 
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pair off. With some fishes the time of gestation! is not 
longer than thirty days, with others it is a lesser period ; 
but with all it extends over a number of days divisible by 30 
seven. The longest period of gestation is that of the 
species which some call a marinus.? 

The sargue conceives during the month of Poseideon (or 
December) and carries its spawn for thirty days; and the 570° 
species of mullet named by some the chelon, and the 
myxon,‘ go with spawn at the same period and over the 
same length of time. 

All fish suffer greatly during the period of gestation, and 
are in consequence very apt to be thrown up on shore at 
this time. In some cases they are driven frantic with pain 5 
and throw themselves on land. At all events they are 
throughout this time continually in motion until parturition 
is over (this being especially true of the mullet), and after 
parturition they are in repose. With many fish the time 
for parturition terminates on the appearance of grubs 
within the belly; for small living grubs get generated 
there and eat up ° the spawn. to 

With shoal fishes parturition takes place in the spring, 
and indeed, with most fishes, about the time of the spring 
equinox ;” with others it is at different times, in summer 
with some, and with others about the autumn equinox. 

The first of shoal fishes to spawn is the atherine,® and it 
spawns close to land; the last is the cephalus: and this is '5 
inferred from the fact that the brood of the atherine 
appears first of all and the brood of the cephalus last. The 


H. A.v.9. 

2 pdpwvos, a Ladi H.A. viii. 19. 602" 1 ; alike unknown. 

8 H.A.v. 11. 543% 14: cf. v. 9. 543° 7, >8, vi. 2. 591° 19, where 
ty ia a different fish is referred to. 

pugéwy, Apparently another species of grey mullet. According to 
Apostolides J/ugil saliens is called uvéwápi at Missolonghi and at 
Chalcis. 

6 Athen. vii. 324% Cf. Schn. Æ. Pisc. p. 89. 

ë I read eferOie for é€eAavver, as suggested by A. and W. Cf. Arist. 
ap. Athen. 7. c. au Tpiyàn] TÒ Tpirov Texovga äyovós €ort. yiveTat yup Tiva 
oxaAnnia avr év TH voTépa, Â roy yóvov Tov ywopevoy xatecbie, 

T H.A. viii. 13. §98* 28; Ael. ix. 46. 

® Atherina hepsetus, Mod. Gk. aĝepiva, dĝepvós. A very common 

fish, hence derivation ore a@epi{era:, Phavorinus. 
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mullet also spawns early.1 The saupe spawns usually at 
the beginning of summer, but occasionally in the autumn. 
The aulopias, which some call the anthias,? spawns in the 

zosummer. Next in order of spawning comes the chryso- 
phrys® or gilthead, the basse,‘ the mormyrus,> and in 
general such fish as are nicknamed ‘runners’. Latest in 
order of the shoal fish come the red mullet’ and the 
coracine ; these spawn in autumn. The red mullet spawns 
on mud, and consequently, as the mud continues cold for 
a long while, spawns late in the year. The coracine carries 
its spawn for a long time; but, as it lives usually on rocky 
ground, it goes to a distance and spawns in places abounding 

a5 in sea-weed, at a period later than the red mullet. The 
maenis spawns about the winter solstice. Of the others, 
such as are pelagic spawn for the most part in summer; 
which fact is proved by their not being caught by fishermen 
during this period. 

Of ordinary fishes the most prolific is the sprat; of car- 

30 tilaginous fishes, the fishing-frog. Specimens, however, of 
the fishing-frog are rare from the facility with which the 
young are destroyed, as the female lays her spawn all in 
a lump close in to shore.’ As a rule, cartilaginous fish are 
less prolific than other fish owing to their being viviparous ; 

571° and their young by reason of their size have a Detter 
chance of escaping destruction. 

The so-called needle-fish (or pipe-fish) is late in spawning, 
and the greater portion of them are burst asunder by the 
eggs before spawning; and the eggs are not so many in 
number as large in size.2 The young fish cluster round the 

5 parent like so many young spiders, for the fish spawns on 


1 H.A.v.9. 543% 8, 11. 543° 8. 

2? According to Cuvier, Serranus anthias, C.V. (Anthias sacer, 
Bloch). The description in Ael. xiii. 17 is of a much larger fish, which 
Cuvier takes to be Zhynaus alalonga, the Albicore. According to 
Dorio ap. Athen. vii. 282°, the fish is identical with kaààíxĝus, kañ- 
Acoyupos and éAoy, but cf. ibid. 282°. 

> H.A. v. 10. 543° 3 t H.A. N. 11. 543° IL 

5 Pagellus mormi! n according to Cuvier, Mod. Gk. pouppuptoy, &c. 
Cf. Athen. vii. 313; Plin. xxxii. 11, Some MSS. have oopvAos $ 
poppudos, Opp. fal. i. 100. 

* i.e. migrants. 7 H.A. N. Q. 543° 5. 

® Vide note, vi. 10. 564” 18. 9 Vide note, 13. 567” 22. 
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to herself; and, if any one touch the young, they swim 
away. The atherine spawns by rubbing its belly against 
the sand. 

Tunny fish also burst asunder by reason of their fat. 
They live for two years ;! and the fishermen infer this age 
from the circumstance that once when there was a failure of 
the young tunny fish for a year there was a failure of the 10 
full-grown tunny the next summer.? They are of opinion 
that the tunny is a fish a year older than the pelamyd. 
The tunny and the mackerel? pair about the close of the 
month of Elaphebolion,* and spawn about the commence- 
ment of the month of Hecatombaeon ;* they deposit their 
spawn in a sort of bag. The growth of the young tunny is 
rapid. After the females have spawned in the Euxine, there 15 
comes from the egg what some call scordylae, but what the 
Byzantines nickname the ‘auxids’ or ‘ growers ’, from their 
growing to a considerable size in a few days ; these fish go 
out of the Pontus in autumn along with the young tunnies, 
and enter Pontus in the spring as pelamyds. Fishes as a 
rule take on growth with rapidity,’ but this is peculiarly 20 
the case with all species of fish found in the Pontus; the 
growth, for instance, of the amia-tunny ® is quite visible - 
from day to day. 

To resume, we must bear in mind that the same fish in the 
same localities have not the same season for pairing, for 
conception, for parturition, or for favouring weather. The 2; 
coracine, for instance, in some places spawns about wheat- 
harvest. The statements here given pretend only to give 
the results of general observation. 

The conger also spawns, but the fact is not equally 
obvious in all localities, nor is the spawn plainly visible 
owing to the fat of the fish ; for the spawn is lanky in shape 
as it is with serpents. However, if it be put on the fire it 3¢ 

' Plin. ix. 15. 

2 Sostrat. af. Athen. vii. 303. 

3 oxdpBpos' It. scombro, scurmu, &c., mackerel, See note on 
coXlas, V. Q. §43° 2. 

* February-March. ë June-July. 


© H.A. v. 11. 543? 13, and note. 7 Plin. ix. 19. 
® For mov we should perhaps read mavv. Cf. Schn. Hist. litt. Pisc. 


P. 345. 
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shows its nature; for the fat evaporates and melts, while 
the eggs dance about and explode with a crack. Further, 
if you touch the substances and rub them with your fingers, 
the fat feels smooth and the egg rough. Some congers are 
provided with fat but not with any spawn, others are un- 
provided with fat but have egg-spawn as here described. 


We have, then, treated pretty fully of the animals 18 
that fly in the air or swim in the water, and of such of 
those that walk on dry land as are oviparous, to wit of their 
pairing, conception, and the like phenomena ; it now remains 
to treat of the same phenomena in connexion with viviparous 
land animals and with man. 

The statements made in regard to the pairing of the sexes 
apply partly to the particular kinds of animal and partly to 
all in general. It is common to all animals to be most 
excited by the desire of one sex for the other and by the 
pleasure derived from copulation. The female is most 
cross-tempered just after parturition, the male during the 
time of pairing; for instance, stallions at this period bite 
one another, throw their riders, and chase them. Wild 
boars,! though usually enfeebled at this time as the result 
of copulation, are now unusually fierce, and fight with one 
another in an extraordinary way, clothing themselves with 
defensive armour, or in other words deliberately thickening 


- their hide by rubbing against trees or by coating themselves 


repeatedly all over with mud and then drying themselves 
in the sun. They drive one another away from the swine 


20 pastures, and fight with such fury that very often both com- 


batants succumb. The case is similar with bulls, rams, and 
he-goats ; for, though at ordinary times they herd together, 
at breeding time they hold aloof from and quarrel with one 
another. The male camel also is cross-tempered at pairing 


25 time if either a man or a camel comes near him; as for a 


horse, a camel is ready to fight him at any time. It is the 
same with wild animals. The bear, the wolf, and the lion 


1 Antig. Æ. Mir. 102 (110). , 
3 Herod. i. 80; Xen. Cyr. vi. 2. 18, vii. 1. 27; Ael. iii. 7, xi. 365 7 
Plin. viii. 26. 
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are all at this time ferocious towards such as come in their 
way, but the males of these animals are less given to fight 
with one another from the fact that they are at no time © 
gregarious. The she-bear is fierce after cubbing, and the 30 
bitch after pupping. | | 

Male elephants get savage about pairing time, and for 
this reason it is stated that men who have charge of elephants 
in India never allow the males to have. intercourse with the 
females; on the ground that the males go wild at this 
time and turn topsy-turvy the dwellings of their keepers, 572° 
lightly constructed as they are, and commit all kinds of 
havoc. They also state that abundancy of food has a 
tendency to tame the males.' They further introduce other 
elephants amongst the wild ones, and punish and break 
them in by setting on the new-comers to chastise the 
others. 

Animals that pair frequently and not at a single specific 5 
season, as for instance animals domesticated by man, such 
as swine and dogs, are found to indulge in such freaks to a 
lesser degree owing to the frequency of their sexual inter- 
course. 

Of female animals the mare is the most sexually wanton, 
and next in order comes the cow. In fact, the mare is said 
to go a-horsing ;? and the term derived from the habits of 10 
this one animal serves as a term of abuse applicable to such 
females of the human species as are unbridled in the way of 
sexual appetite. This is the common phenomenon as 
observed in the sow when she is said to go a-boaring.® The 
mare is said also about this time to get wind-impregnated 
if not impregnated by the stallion,‘ and for this reason in 


1 Cf. Ael. x. 10, xii. 14. 

2? Ael. iv. 11; cf. also G. A. iv. 5. 773” 25. 

3 I have transposed this sentence, which in the MSS. and edd. 
follows the next. 

1 The fable of mares impregnated by the wind is widespread. Cf. 
Varro, Ñ. R. ii. 1 f In Lusitania ad Oceanum in ea regione ubi est oppi- 
dum Olysippo in monte sacro quaedam a vento conci piunt certo tempore 
equae, ut hic gallinae quoque solent quarum ova vrnvépma appellant. 
Sed ex his equis qui nati pulli non plus triennio vivunt?’ See also 
Plin. viii. 67; Solin. xxiii. 43; Colum. vi. 27; August. de Civ. Det, 
xxi. § ‘In Cappadocia vento equae concipiunt’, &c. Cf. Justin, 
xliv. 3 (ex Trogo) ‘in Lusitanis iuxta fluvium Tagum, vento equas fetus 
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Crete they never remove the stallion from the mares; for 
when the mare gets into this condition she runs away from 
15 all other horses. The mares under these circumstances 
fly invariably either northwards or southwards, and never 
towards either east or west. When this complaint is on 
them they allow no one to approach, until either they are 
exhausted with fatigue! or have reached the sea. Under 
either of these circumstances they discharge a certain sub- 
20 stance called ‘hippomanes’, the title given to a growth on 
a new-born foal;? this resembles the sow-virus, and is in 
great request amongst women who deal in drugs and potions. 
About horsing time the mares huddle closer together, are 
continually switching their tails, their neigh is abnormal in 
25 sound, and from the sexual organ there flows a liquid 
resembling genital sperm, but much thinner than the sperm 
of the male. It is this substance that some call hippo- 
manes, instead of the growth found on the foal ; they say it 
is extremely difficult to get as it oozes out only in small 
drops at a time. Madres also, when in heat, discharge 
30 urine frequently, and frisk with one another. Such are the 
phenomena connected with the horse. 
Cows go a-bulling ; and so completely are they under 
the influence of the sexual excitement that the herdsmen 
have no control over them and cannot catch hold of them 


concipere multi auctores prodidere ; quae fabulae ex equarum fecunditate 
et gregum multitudine natae sunt ; qui tanti in Galloecia et Lusitania, ac 
tam pernices visuntur ut non immerito vento ipso concepti videantur’; 
Sil. Ital. iii. 381 (where the offspring are said to live for seven years). 
We may trace the fable back to the story of //. xx. 223, the mares of 
Erichthonius, ráwy cai Bopéns pássaro Booxopevawy, | imme 8 eloápevos 
mapeAeEato xvavoxairn: with which cf. Verg. Georg. iii. 273. Claudian, 
de rapt. Proserp. ii. 265, alludes to a similar myth respecting the 
tiger. Cf. note on irnvépia, supra, 3, 559° 30. 

1 Guil. has desiderium, reading móĝov for móvov. 

2 Plin. viii. 66 ‘ Et sane equis amoris innasci veneficium, hippomanes 
appellatum, in fronte, caricae magnitudine, colore nigro; quod statim 
edito partu devorat feta, aut partum ad ubera non admittit’ Cf. 
Solin. xlv; Ael. xiv. 18 tos Grav réxyn, roù Bpépovs éxmeuxviay capKa 
où mony GAAd dAtyny amnprìoĝa oi pèv Kara roù perwrav Qasir, oi 
8€ karà rns oadvos, dAdo ye pny Kata Troù aiĝoiov, TÀ.: cf. ibid. iii. 17. 
Vergil mentions both kinds: Aen. iv. 515 ‘Quaeritur et nascentis 
equi de fronte revulsus, Et matri prereptus amor’; Georg. iii. 280 
‘Hic demum hippomanes vero quod nomine dicunt Pastores lentum 
distillat ab inguine virus’, Cf. Tibull. ii. 4. 58 ‘Hippomanes cupidae 
stillat ab inguine equae’. Vide infra, viii. 24. 605° 2, 
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in the fields. Mares and kine alike, when in heat, indicate 
the fact by the upraising of their genital organs, and by 
continually voiding urine. Further, kine mount the bulls, 
follow them about, and keep standing beside them. . The 
younger females both with horses and oxen are the first to 5 
get in heat ; and their sexual appetites are all the keener if 
the weather be warm and their bodily condition be healthy. 
Mares, when clipt of their coat, have the sexual feeling 
checked, and assume a downcast drooping appearance.’ 
The stallion recognizes by the scent the mares that form 1> 
his company, even though they have been together only a 
few days before breeding time: if they get mixed up with 
other mares,’ the stallion bites and drives away the inter- 
lopers. He feeds apart, accompanied by his own troop of 
mares. Each stallion has assigned to him about thirty 
mares or even somewhat more; when a strange stallion 
approaches, he huddles his mares into a close ring, runs 15 
round them, then advances to the encounter of the new- 
comer; if one of the mares make a movement, he bites 
her and drives her back. The bull in breeding time 
begins to grazé with the cows, and fights with other 
bulls (having hitherto grazed with them), which is termed 
by graziers ‘ herd-spurning’.? Often in Epirus a bull dis- 
appears for three months together. In a general way one 20 
may state that of male‘ animals either none or few herd 
with their respective females before breeding time; but 
they keep separate after reaching maturity, and the two 
sexes feed apart. Sows, when they are moved by sexual 
desire, or are, as it is called, a-boaring, will attack even 
human beings. 

With bitches the same sexual condition is termed 25 
‘getting into heat’. The sexual organ rises at this time, 
and there is a moisture about the parts. Mares drip with 
a white liquid at this season. 

Female animals are subject to menstrual discharges, but 

1 Plin. viii. 66. Cf. Arist. ap. Ael. xi. 18. So also of the ass, Ael. 
xii. 16: cf. Boch. Averoz. p. 120. 

? Reading xdy dvapsyPaow addAnvats. 

> H:A. ix. 3. 6118 2. 


* dppeva, so A. and W. for dypia s. dyptwrepa. 
AR. HiAe T 
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30 never in such abundance as is the female of the human 


573° 


species. With ewes and she-goats there are signs of men- 
struation in breeding time, just before the time for submit- 
ting to the male; after copulation also the signs are 
manifest, and then cease for an interval until the period of 
parturition arrives ; the process then supervenes, and it is 
by this supervention that the shepherd knows that such 
and such an ewe is about to bring forth. After parturition 
comes copious menstruation, not at first much tinged with 
blood, but deeply dyed with it by and by. With the cow, 
the she-ass, and the mare, the discharge is more copious 


5 actually, owing to their greater bulk, but proportionally to 


the greater bulk it is far less copious. The cow, for instance, 
when in heat, exhibits a small discharge to the extent of 
a quarter of a pint of liquid or a little less; and the time 
when this discharge takes place is the best time for her to 
be covered by the bull. Of all quadrupeds the mare is 
the most easily delivered of its young, exhibits the least 


1o amount of discharge after parturition, and emits the least 


15 


amount of blood ; that is to say, of all animals in propor- 
tion to size. With kine and mares menstruation usually 
manifests itself at intervals of two, four, and six months ;! 
but, unless one be constantly attending to and thoroughly 
acquainted with such animals, it is difficult to verify the 
circumstance, and the result is that many people are under 
the belief that the process never takes place with these 
animals at all. 

With mules menstruation never takes place, but the urine 
of the female is thicker than the urine of the male. As a 
general rule the discharge from the bladder in the case of 
quadrupeds is thicker than it is in the human species, and 
this discharge with ewes and she-goats is thicker than with 
rams and he-goats ; but the urine of the jackass is thicker 


20 than the urine of the she-ass, and the urine of the bull is 


more pungent than the urine of the cow. After parturition 
the urine of all quadrupeds becomes thicker, especially with 


1 Gaza translates otherwise, ‘Conceptus indicium maximum cum 
menses ccssaverunt spatio temporis trimestri’ &c.; and Scaliger 
similarly, 
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such animals as exhibit comparatively slight discharges. 
At breeding time the milk becomes purulent,' but after 
parturition it becomes wholesome. During pregnancy ewes 25 
and she-goats get fatter and eat more; as is also the case 
with cows, and, indeed, with the females of all quadrupeds. 
In general the sexual appetites of animals are keenest in 
spring-time ; the time of pairing, however, is not the same 
for all, but is adapted so as to ensure the rearing of the 
young at a Convenient season. 30 
Domesticated swine carry their young for four months, 
and bring forth a litter of twenty at the utmost; and, by 
the way, if the litter be exceedingly numerous they cannot 
rear all the young. As the sow grows old she continues to 
bear, but grows indifferent to the boar; she conceives after 
a single copulation, but they have to put the boar to her 
repeatedly owing to her dropping after intercourse what is §73° 
called the sow-virus.* This incident befalls all sows, but 
some of them discharge the genital sperm as well. During 
conception any one of the litter that gets injured or dwarfed 
is called an after-pig or scut:* such injury may occur at 5 
any part of the womb. After littering the mother offers 
the foremost teat to the first-born. When the sow is in heat, 
she must not at once be put to the boar, but only after she 
lets her lugs drop, for otherwise she is apt to get into heat 
again; if she be put to the boar when in full condition of 
heat, one copulation, as has been said, is sufficient. It is as 
well to supply the boar at the period of copulation with 10 
barley, and the sow at the time of parturition with boiled 
barley. Some swine give fine litters only at the beginning, 
with others the litters improve as the mothers grow in age 
and size. It is said that a sow, if she have one of her eyes 
knocked out, is almost sure to die soon afterwards. Swine 15 
for the most part live for fifteen years, but some fall little 
short of the twenty.’ 


19 Ewes conceive after three or four copulations with the 


1 The so-called colostrum; vide note, ili. 20. 5228 1. 
? Plin, viii. §1. 
3 H.A. vi. 24. 577% 27; G. A. ii. 8. 749% 1, iv. 4. 770° 7, &c. 
* Antig. H. M. 110; Plin. viii. 51. 
°[ ] A.andW. Cf. v. 14. 546° 26. 
T 2 
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ram. If rain falls after intercourse, the ram impregnates 
the ewe again ;! and it is the same with the she-goat. The 
20ewe bears usually two lambs, sometimes three or four. 
Both ewe and she-goat carry their young for five months ; 
consequently wherever a district is sunny and the animals 
are used to comfort and well fed, they bear twice in the 
year. The goat lives for eight years and the sheep 
for ten, but in most cases not so long; the bell-wether, 
25 however, lives to fifteen years. In every flock they 
train one of the rams for bell-wether.? When he 
is called on by name by the shepherd, he takes the 
lead of the flock: and to this duty the creature is 
trained from its earliest years. Sheep in Ethiopia live for 
twelve or thirteen years, goats for ten or eleven.’ In the 
30 case of the sheep and the goat the two sexes have inter- 
course all their lives long. 
Twins with sheep and goats may be due to richness of 
pasturage, or to the fact that either the ram or the he-goat is 
a twin-begetter or that the ewe or the she-goat is a twin- 
bearer.4 Of these animals some give birth to males and 
others to females ; and the difference in this respect depends 
on the waters they drink and also on the sires. And if they 
submit to the male when north winds are blowing, they 
574° are apt to bear males; if when south winds are blowing, 
females. Such as bear females may get to bear males, due 
regard being paid to their looking northwards when put to 
the male. Ewes accustomed to be put to the ram early ê 
will refuse him if he attempt to mount them late. Lambs 
5 are born white and black according as white or black veins 
are under the ram’s tongue; the lambs are white if the 
veins are white, and black if the veins are black, and white 


1 dvakvioet is doubtful: cf. Dittm. ad loc. 

2 Jl vii. 196. * Plin. viii. 75. 

1 Theocr. /d. i. 25, &c.; Varro, R. R.ii.2. Cf. Lat. ambegna, i in Lex. 

5 Cf. Ael. vii. 27 Tá ye pip mpoBara Kat éxeivo older, 6 ort avtois 6 Boppas 
Kat 6 vóros Tvupúxovrat mpos TÒ TIKTELY, ou peiov TOV kptay dvaBawovray 
aura, ode kai Touro, Ort dpa ó pev Boppas dppevorroids éoriy, 6 8€ véros 
Ondvydvos elvai meuxe xra. Also G.A. iv. 2. 76629; Plin. viii. 62 (47) 3 
Arist. ap: Colum. vii. 3. 12; Antig. H. M. 111; Didymus in Geopon. 
xviii. 3, &c. 

ê i.e. in the morning, Gaza, Scal.; but in the season, Schn. 
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and black if the veins are white and black; and red if the 
veins are red.! The females that drink salted waters are 
the first to take the male; the water should be salted 
before and after parturition, and again in the spring-time.? to 
With goats the shepherds appoint no bell-wether, as. the 
animal is not capable of repose but frisky and apt to 
ramble. If at the appointed season the elders of the flock 
are eager for intercourse, the shepherds say that it bodes 
well for the flock ;* if the younger ones, that the flock is 
going to be bad. l 15 
20 Of dogs there are several breeds. Of these the Laconian 
hound of either sex is fit for breeding purposes when eight 
months old: at about the same age some dogs lift the leg 
when voiding urine. The bitch conceives with one lining ; 
this is clearly seen in the case where a dog contrives to line 
a bitch by stealth, as they impregnate after mounting only 20 
once.‘ The Laconian bitch carries her young the sixth 
part of a year or sixty days: or more by one, two, or 
three, or less by one;° the pups are blind for twelve days 
after birth. After pupping, the bitch gets in heat again 
in six months, but not before. Some bitches carry their 
young for the fifth part of the year or for seventy-two 
days; and their pups are blind for fourteen days. Other 
bitches carry their young for a quarter of a year or for three 
whole months; and the whelps of these are blind for 
seventeen days. The bitch appears to go in heat for the 
same length of time. Menstruation continues for seven 
days, and a swelling of the genital organ occurs simul- 
taneously; it is not during this period that the bitch is 
disposed to submit to the dog, but in the seven days that 
follow. The bitch as a rule goes in heat for fourteen days, 574° 
but occasionally for sixteen. The birth-discharge occurs 


30 


w 


1 Cf. also Verg. G. iii. 387; Plin. viii. (47) 72; Varro, R. R. ìi. 2. 4; 
Colum. vii. 3. 1; Pallad. viii. 4. 2; Geopon. xviii. 6. 

? Cf, de Alirab. 150; Plin. xxxi. 7. 

3 A weather-prophecy, foreboding a hard or early winter, is the 
commoner deduction; cf. zz/ra, 575° 20; Arat. 336; Ael. vii. 8; 
Theoph. de Sign. Temp. pp. 113, 124 (Wimmer); Geopon. \. 4. 2. 

* Plin. x. 83. Cf. v. 14. 545” 8. 

° Plin. 4c; Pollux, Onomas?, v. 52. 
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simultaneously with the delivery of the whelps, and the 
5 substance of it is thick and mucous. [The falling-off in 
bulk on the part of the mother is not so great as might 
have been inferred from the size of her frame]! The 
bitch is usually supplied with milk five days before parturi- 
tion; some seven days previously, some four; and the 
10 milk is serviceable immediately after birth, The Laconian 
bitch is supplied with milk thirty days after lining. The 
milk at first is thickish, but gets thinner by degrees ; with 
the bitch the milk is thicker than with the female of any 
other animal excepting the sow and the hare. When the 
bitch arrives at full growth an indication is given of her 
capacity for the male; that is to say, just as occurs in the 
15 female of the human species, a swelling takes place in the 
teats of the breasts, and the breasts take on gristle.* This 
incident, however, it is difficult for any but an expert to 

‘ detect, as the part that gives the indication is inconsider- 
able. The preceding statements relate to the female, and 
not one of them to the male. The male as a rule lifts his 
20 leg to void urine when six months old; some at a later 
period, when eight months old, some before they reach six 
months. Ina general way one may put it that they do so 
when they are out of puppyhood.? The bitch squats down 
when she voids urine ; it is a rare exception that she lifts 
25 the leg to do so. The bitch bears twelve pups at the most, 
but usually five or six; occasionally a bitch will bear one 
only. The bitch of the Laconian breed generally bears 
eight. The two sexes have intercourse with each other 
at all periods of life.’ A very remarkable phenomenon is 
observed in the case of the Laconian hound: in other 
words, he is found to be more vigorous in commerce with 


1 The rendering is conjectural. Schn. would read xara wAn6os, and 
tr. ‘ purgationem de partu magis magisque tenuem et minus crassam, 
non minus copiosam, reddi’. Dittm. interprets rò mAndos rns nabdpoews. 
I think that 9 xara rò copa is probably faulty: qy. 7 xd@apots, or rns 
xabdpoews. ; 

3 Cf. Aét. Med. xiii. 36 Gray xara tùìv émipopay roù ydAaxros 
Stoyxovpevoe oi paCot mapa@vrat Kai dAyaot, Aéyetat xovdpiagcts, KTÀ. 

5 Lit. ‘when they begin to be strong’; valere, Plin. x. §. 83; for 
ioxvey some MSS. have oyeverv. 

* Plin. x. 83. 5 But cf. H.A.v. 14. 5467 28. 
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the female after being hard-worked than when allowed 
to live idle. 

The dog of the Laconian breed lives ten years, and the 30 
bitch twelve. The bitch of other breeds usually lives for 
fourteen or fifteen years, but some live to twenty ; and for 
this reason certain critics consider that Homer did well in 
representing the dog of Ulysses as having died in his 575° 
twentieth year.2 With the Laconian hound, owing to the 
hardships to which the male is put, he is less long-lived 
than the female; with other breeds the distinction as to 
longevity is not very apparent, though as a general rule 
the male is the longer-lived. 

The dog sheds no teeth except the so-called ‘canines’ ; 5 
these a dog of either sex sheds when four months old.* As 
they shed these only, many people are in doubt as to the 
fact, and some people, owing to their shedding but two and 
its being hard to hit upon the time when they do so, fancy 
that the animal sheds no teeth at all; others, after observing 
the shedding of two, come to the conclusion that the 
creature sheds the rest in due turn. Men discern the age !0 
of a dog by inspection of its teeth; with young dogs the 
teeth are white and sharp pointed, with old dogs black 
and blunted.* 


21 The bull impregnates the cow at a single mount, and 
mounts with such vigour as to weigh down the cow; if his 
effort be unsuccessful, the cow must be allowed an interval 
of twenty days before being again submitted.’ Bulls of 15 
mature age decline to mount the same cow several times 
on one day, except, by the way, at considerable intervals. 
Young bulls by reason of their vigour are enabled to 
mount the same cow several times in one day, and a good 
many cows besides. The bull is the least salacious of 
male animals. . . .° The victor among the bulls is the one 20 


1 Plin. x. 83; Ael. iv. 40; Antig. Æ. AZ. 112. Plin. 4c.‘ Propria in 
eo genere maribus laboris alacritas’; ubi Pintian. ‘post laborem 


salacitas ’. 3 ay 
2 Od. xvii. 326. Plin. xi. 63. 
* Cf. H. A. ii. 2. 501° 11. 5 Plin. viii. 70. 


€ Here, apparently, is a lacuna, Dittm. would supply something 
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that mounts the females ; when he gets exhausted by his 
amorous efforts, his beaten antagonist sets on him and very 

often gets the better of the conflict. The bull and the cow 
are about a year old when it is possible for them to have 
commerce with chance of offspring: as a rule, however, 
they are about twenty months old, but it is universally 
allowed that they are capable in this respect at the age of 

25 two years. The cow goes with calf for nine months, and 
she calves in the tenth month; some maintain that they go 
in calf for ten months, to the very day. A calf delivered 
before the times here specified is an abortion and never 
lives, however little premature its birth may have been, as its 
hooves are weak and imperfect. The cow as a rule bears 

30 but one calf, very seldom two; she submits to the bull and 
bears as long as she lives. 

Cows live for about fifteen years, and the bulls too, if 
they have been castrated ; but some live for twenty years 
or even more, if their bodily constitutions be sound. The 

575” herdsmen tame the castrated bulls, and give them an office 

in the herd analogous to the office of the bell-wether in 

a flock ; and these bulls live to an exceptionally advanced 

age, owing to their exemption ! from hardship and to their 

browsing on pasture of good quality. The bull is in fullest 

vigour when five years old, which leads the critics to com- 

5 mend Homer for applying to the bull the epithets of ‘ five- 

~ year-old’, or ‘of nine seasons’, which epithets are alike in 

meaning.? The ox sheds his teeth at the age of two years, 

not all together but just as the horse sheds his. When 

the animal suffers from podagra it does not shed the hoof, 

but is subject to a painful swelling in the feet. The milk 

to of the cow is serviceable after parturition, and before 

parturition there is no milk at all.4 The milk that first 

presents itself becomes as hard as stone when it clots; this 

result ensues unless it be previously diluted with water. 

Oxen younger than a year old do not copulate unless 

like Guos ë paxerat odddpa ræ avtimdde@ ó Bovs. A longer story, how- 
ever, may have been omitted; cf. Ael. vi. I. 

1 rd (un) move? py inserted here by Scal., Sylb., and others. 


2? /l. ii. 403, vii. 315; Od. x. 19, xix. 420. Cf. Hesiod, Of. 2. 
3 Plin. xi. 64. * Plin. xi, 96. 
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under circumstances of an unnatural and portentous kind : 
instances have been recorded of copulation in both sexes 
at the age of four’ months. Kine in general begin to 
submit to the male about the month of Thargelion or of 15 
Scirophorion ;? some, however, are capable of conception 
right on to the autumn.? When kine in large numbers 
receive the bull and conceive, it is looked upon as prognostic 
of rain and stormy weather.‘ Kine herd together like mares, 
but in lesser degree. 20 


22 In the case of horses, the stallion and the mare are first 
fitted for breeding purposes when two years old. Instances, 
however, of such early maturity are rare, and their young 
are exceptionally small and weak; the ordinary age for 
sexual maturity is three years, and from that age to 
twenty the two sexes go on improving in the quality of a5 
their offspring.’ The mare carries her foal for eleven 
months, and casts it in the twelfth. It is not a fixed 
number of days that the stallion takes to impregnate the 
mare; it may be one, two, three, or more. An ass in 
covering will impregnate more expeditiously than a stallion. 
The act of intercourse with horses is not laborious as it is 30 
with oxen. In both sexes the horse is the most salacious 
of animals next after the human species.” The breeding 
faculties of the younger horses may be stimulated beyond 
their years if they be supplied with good feeding in 
abundance. The mare as a rule bears only one foal; 76° 
occasionally she has two, but never more. A mare has 
been known to cast two mules; but such a circumstance 
was regarded as unnatural and portentous. 

The horse then is first fitted for breeding purposes at the - 
age of two and a half years, but achieves full sexual 
maturity when it has ceased to shed teeth, except it be 
naturally infertile ; it must be added, however, that some 5 


1 Piccolos em. 8exdynvor. 2 April to June. 

3 Plin. viii. 70; Varro, R. R. ii. 5. 

* Reff. are frequent to a similar prognostic in the case of sheep and 
goats: cf. note to 574° 15. 

* H.A. v. 12. © GA: iv. 102977" 12s 

7G. A. iv. §. 773" 29. 
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horses have been known to impregnate the mare while the 
teeth were in process of shedding. 

The horse has forty teeth. It sheds its first set of four, 
two from the upper jaw and two from the lower, when two 
and a half years old. After a year’s interval, it sheds 
another set of four in like manner, and another set of four 

10 after yet another year’s interval ; after arriving at the age 
of four years and six months it sheds no more. An 
instance has occurred where a horse shed all his teeth at 
once, and another instance of a horse shedding all his teeth 
with his last set of four; but such instances are very rare.! 

15 It consequently happens that a horse when four and a half 
years old is in excellent condition for breeding purposes. 

The older horses, whether of the male or female, are the 
more generatively productive. Horses will cover mares 
from which they have been foaled and mares which 
they have begotten ;? and, indeed, a troop of horses is 

20 only considered perfect when such promiscuity of inter- 
course occurs. Scythians use pregnant mares for riding 
when the embryo has turned rather soon in the womb, and 
they assert that thereby the mothers have all the easier 
delivery. Quadrupeds as a rule lie down for parturition, 
and in consequence the young of them all come out of the 
womb sideways. The mare, however, when the time for 

25 parturition arrives, stands erect and in that posture casts its 
foal.’ 

The horse in general lives for eighteen or twenty years ; 
some horses live for twenty-five or even thirty,* and if 
a horse be treated with extreme care, it may last on to the 
age of fifty years; a horse, however, when it reaches thirty 

576° years is regarded as exceptionally old. The mare lives 
usually for twenty-five years, though instances have 
occurred of thcir attaining the age of forty. The male is 
less long-lived than the female by reason of the sexual 
service he is called on to render; and horses that are 


1 Varro, X. R. ii. 7.2; Colum. vi. 29; Geofon. xvi. 

2 Cf. Ov. Met. x. 324. 3 Plin. viii. 66. 

* H.A. x. 14. 545” 18. 

* Dittm. brackets the preceding sentence, which is in conflict with 
545° 18; cf. Plin. viii. 65. 
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reared in a private stable live longer than such as are reared 
in troops. The mare attains her full length and height at 
five years old, the stallion at six ; in another six years the 5 
animal reaches its full bulk, and goes on improving until it 

is twenty years old. The female, then, reaches maturity 
more rapidly than the male, but in the womb the case is 
reversed, just as is observed in regard to the sexes of the 
human species ;! and the same phenomenon is observed in 
the case of all animals that bear several young.? 10 

The mare is said to suckle a mule-foal for six months, 
but not to allow its approach for any longer on account of 
the pain it is put to by the hard tugging ° of the young; an 
ordinary foal it allows to suck for a longer period. 

Horse and mule are at their best after the shedding of 
the teeth. After they have shed them all, it is not easy to 
distinguish their age; hence they are said to carry their 
mark before the shedding, but not after. However, even 15 
after the shedding their age is pretty well recognized by 
the aid of the canines; for in the case of horses much 
ridden these teeth are worn away by attrition caused by 
the insertion of the bit; in the case of horses not ridden 
the teeth are large and detached, and in young horses they 
are sharp and small.‘ 

The male of the horse will breed at all seasons and during 29 
its whole life; the mare can take the horse all its life long, 
but is not thus® ready to pair at all seasons unless it be 
held in check by a halter or some other compulsion be 
brought to bear. There is no fixed time at which inter- 
course of the two sexes cannot take place; and accordingly 
intercourse may chance to take place at a time that may 

1 H.A. vil. 3. 583" 23; G.A. iv. 6. 775° 9. 

2 Cf. Asclep. ap. Plut. de Placit. v. 909 B. eni piv rev dppéviov, Bit 
Tò Oeppdrara eivat, tHv diapOpwow yirerOat amd exrns Kat elxootns’ 
modas Öè kal évdorepw. mAnpovoba Ò évros ris mevtnKooTHs Tois popiats. 
"Ent 8€ ray OnAvKay ev Sipnvp StapOpoiabas év retpapnryy d€ redecovabat, 
&a rò evdew roù Oeppod. (Dittmeyer reads daa (pn) Acta.) 

S rd dyay onacba’ so A. and W. for ro onrac6au of the vulgate, ro 
aroomaaba of A? C4. 

* The reading is dubious. For amnprnpevos Scal, cj. amapSduvapevos : 
Camus, following PC®, oùx amnprnuevos, ‘ pas encore entièrement sortie.’ 


For puxpos PC® have paxpdés, Gaza procerior. 
5 Reading ovy ovras ĝe. 
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25 render difficult the rearing of the future progeny. In a 
stable in Opus there was a stallion that used to serve mares 
when forty years old:! his fore legs had to be lifted up 
for the operation. 

Mares first take the horse in the spring-time. After a 
mare has foaled she does not get impregnated at once 
again, but only after a considerable interval; in fact, the 
foals will be all the better if the interval extend over four 
or five years. It is, at all events, absolutely necessary to 

577° allow an interval of one year, and for that period to let her 
lie fallow.? A mare, then, breeds at intervals; a she-ass 
breeds on and on without intermission. Of mares some are 
absolutcly sterile, others are capable of conception but in- 
capable of bringing the foal to full term; it is said to be 

5 an indication of this condition in a mare, that her foal if 
dissected is found to have other kidney-shaped substances 
round about its kidneys, presenting the appearance of having 
four kidneys.’ 

After parturition the mare at once swallows the after-birth, 
and bites off the growth,‘ called the ‘hippomanes’,® that is 
found on the forehead of the foal. This growth is some- 

10 what smaller than a dried fig ; and in shape is broad and 
round, and in colour black. If any bystander gets posses- 
sion of it ® before the mare, and the mare gets a smell of it, 
she goes wild and frantic at the smell.’ And it is for this 
reason that venders of drugs and simples hold the substance 
in high request and include it among their stores. 

If an ass cover a mare after the mare has been covered by 
a horse, the ass will destroy the previously formed embryo." 

15 [Horse-trainers do not appoint a horse as leader to a 
troop, as herdsmen appoint a bull as leader to a herd, 
and for this reason that the horse is not steady but quick- 
tempered and skittish. | ° 

1 Plin. viii. 66. ? Varro, X. R. ii. 7.11. 


3 On fourfold kidneys in the stag cf. Plin. xi. 81; Ael. xi. 40. 
4 rot mwdov is doubtless corrupt ; qy. TOU TONON, cf. H. A. vii. 24. 


6055 6. Cf. note on vi. 18. 572° 21. 

© MSS. $6) or 6p6y7. Guil. tr. decoxerit, i.e. éphan, or (Dittm.) 
OnTHON. | 

7 Plin. Ae. ® G7. A. ii. 8. 7488 33. 


*[ _ ]A.and W.: cf. 19. 574° 10. 
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23 The ass of both sexes is capable of breeding, and sheds 
its first teeth at the age of two and a half years ;! it sheds 
its second teeth within six months, its third within another 
six months, and the fourth after the like interval. These 20 
fourth teeth are termed the gnomons or age-indicators. 

A she-ass has been known to conceive when a year old, 
and the foal to be reared.? After intercourse with the male 
it will discharge the genital sperm unless it be hindered, 
and for this reason it is usually beaten after such inter- 
course and chased about.? It casts its young in the twelfth 
month. It usually bears but one foal, and that is its 
natural number; occasionally however it bears twins.‘ The 
ass if it cover a mare destroys, as has been said, the embryo 
previously begotten by the horse; but, after the mare has 
been covered by the ass, the horse supervening will not 
spoil the embryo. The she-ass has milk in the tenth 
month of pregnancy. Seven days after casting a foal the 
she-ass submits to the male, and is almost sure to conceive 
if put to the male on this particular day ; the same result, 30 
however, is quite possible later on. The she-ass will refuse 
to cast her foal with any one looking on or in the daylight, 577» 
and just before foaling she has to be led away into a dark 
place. If the she-ass has had young before the shedding 
of the index-teeth, she will bear all her life through ; ê but if 
not, then she will neither conceive nor bear for the rest of 
her days. The ass lives for more than thirty years, and 
the she-ass lives longer than the male. 5 

When there is a cross between a horse and a she-ass or a 
jackass and a mare, there is much greater chance of a mis- 
carriage than where the commerce is normal. The period 
for gestation in the case of a cross depends on the male, 
and is just what it would have been if the male had had 
commerce with a female of his own kind. In regard to size, 10 
looks, and vigour, the foal is more apt to resemble the 
mother than the sire. If such hybrid connexions be con- 
tinued without intermittence, the female will soon go 


w 


5 


: H.A. v. 14. 545° 20. ? Cf. 545° 22. 
G.A. ii. 8. 748° 22. $ Plin. viii. 68. 
-6 G. A. ii. 8. 748° 33; Plin. viii. 69. 
€ G.A. ii. 8.748? 9; Plin. viii. 69. 
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sterile ;' and for this reason trainers always allow of inter- 

15 vals between breeding times. A mare will not take the 
ass, nor a she-ass the horse, unless the ass or she-ass shall 
have been suckled by a mare; and for this reason trainers 
put foals of the she-ass under mares, which foals are tech- 
nically spoken of as ‘mare-suckled ’.® These asses, thus 
reared, mount the mares in the open pastures, mastering 
them by force as the stallions do. 


A mule is fitted for commerce with the female after the 
20 first shedding of its teeth, and at the age of seven will 
impregnate effectually ;* and where connexion has taken 
place with a mare, a ‘hinny’ has been known to be produced. 
After the seventh year it has no further intercourse with 
the female. A female mule has been known to be im- 
pregnated, but without the impregnation being followed up 
by parturition. In Syrophoenicia she-mules submit to the 
mule and bear young ;’ but the breed, though it resembles 
25 the ordinary one, is different and specific. The hinny or 
stunted mule is foaled by a mare when she has gone sick 
during gestation, and corresponds to the dwarf in the 
human species and to the after-pig or scut in swine; and, 
as is the case with dwarfs, the sexual organ of the hinny is 
abnormally large. 
The mule lives for a number of years. There are on record 
cases of mules living to the age of eighty, as did one in 
Athens at the time of the building of the temple; this mule 


(0) 


3 


! Colum. vi. 37. 10. 

? The translation is confirmed by Colum. /. c. ‘Quae cum ex asino 
conceptum edidit, partum sequenti anno vacua nutrit: id enim utilius 
est quam quod quidam faciunt, ut et foetam nihilominus admisso equo 
impleant’. 

3 Plin. viii. 69; Varro, X. R. ii. 8; Colum, vi. 37. 8. 

* Cf. G.A. ii. 8. 747* 24 tò ray nusdver yévos GAoy dyovóv éste. But 
747” 25 yevva & ó dppny émrtaérns &v póvos, ws paciv' add’ 7 Onrea àyovos 


oAwSs. 
5 Scal. interprets these words of the gz#nus, ‘sed is rursus non 
item coit.’ 
* Cf. Colum. vi. 37 for an account of mules bearing young in 
Africa. 


7 Vide infra, c. 36. 
$ Schn. cj. 6rav voogen év ry vorépą rò kinpa: cf. G. A. ii. 7. 748? 35. 
Picc., similarly, ôrav voonan rò cvdAANnPOen €v Ty Kunoes. 
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on account of its age was let go free, but continued to 
assist in dragging burdens, and would go side by side with 

the other draught-beasts and stimulate them to their work ; 

and in consequence a public decree was passed forbidding 

any baker driving the creature away from his bread-tray.! 578° 
The she-mule grows old more slowly than the mule. Some 
assert that the she-mule menstruates by the act of voiding 

her urine,? and that the mule owes the prematurity of his 
decay to his habit of smelling at the urine. So much for 

the modes of generation in connexion with these animals. 5 


25 Breeders and trainers can distinguish between young and 
old quadrupeds.? If, when drawn back from the jaw, the 
skin at once goes back to its place, the animal is young ; if 
it remains long wrinkled up, the animal is old. 


26 The camel carries its young for ten $ months, and bears 10 
but one at a time and never more; the young camel is 
removed from the mother when a year old. The animal 
lives for a long period, more than fifty years. It bears in 
spring-time,® and gives milk until the time of the next con- 
ception. Its flesh and milk are exceptionally palatable.’ 
The milk is drunk mixed with water in the proportion of 15 
either two to one or three to one. 


a7 The elephant of either sex is fitted for breeding before 
reaching the age of twenty. The female carries her young, 
according to some accounts, for two and a half years ; 
according to others, for three years ;* and the discrepancy 
in the assigned periods is due to the fact that there are z0 
never human eyewitnesses to the commerce between the 
sexes.? The female settles down on its rear to cast its 
young, and obviously suffers greatly during the process. 


1 Ael. iv. 49; Plut. de Sol. Anim. 9704.3; Plin. viii. 69; //ippiatr. 


p. 4. 
3 G.A. ii. 8. 748 24. 3 Hippiatr. p. 55. 
4 Supra, V. 14, Sodexa, which is correct. 

- > Cf. viii. 9. 596? 9. 6 Cf. v. 14. 546° 2. 


7 Plin. xi. 96, xxviii. 33; Galen. vi. 486 K. ; Diod. ii. $4. 

® But cf. v. 14. 546? 113 G. A. iv. 10.777? 15; de Airab. 177. 847° 5; 
Ael. iv. 31; Strabo xv. i. 43; Plin. viii. 10. 

° H.A. v.2. 540% 20; Ael. viii. 17. 
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The young one, immediately after birth, sucks the mother, 
not with its trunk but with the mouth;! and can walk about 
and see distinctly the moment it is born. 


25 The wild sow submits to the boar at the beginning of 28 
winter, and in the spring-time retreats for parturition to a 
lair in some district inaccessible to intrusion, hemmed in 
with sheer cliffs and chasms and overshadowed by trees. 
The boar usually remains by the sow for thirty days. The 
number of the litter and the period of gestation is the same. 

30 as in the case of the domesticated congener. The sound of 
the grunt also is similar; only that the sow grunts con- 
tinually, and the boar but seldom. Of the wild boars such 
as are castrated grow to the largest size and become fiercest : 

578” to which circumstance Homer alludes when he says :— 

‘He reared against him a wild castrated boar: it was 
not like a food-devouring brute, but like a forest-clad 
promontory.’ * 

Wild boars become castrated owing to an itch befalling 
them in early life in the region of the testicles, and the 

5 castration is superinduced by their rubbing themselves 
against the trunks of trees. 


The hind, as has been stated, submits to the stag as a 29 
rule only under. compulsion,? as she is unable to endure the 
male often owing to the rigidity of the penis.‘ However, 
they do occasionally submit to the stag as the ewe submits 

1o to the ram; and when they are in heat the hinds avoid one 
another.” The stag is not constant to one particular hind, 
but after a while quits one and mates with others. The 
breeding time is after the rising of Arcturus, during the 
months of Boedromion and Maimacterion.”. The period of 
gestation lasts for eight months. Conception comes on a 


1 H.A.v. 14; Ael. iv. 31. 

? This interpretation of yAouvyny is highly dubious, and the quotation 
is a travesty of //. ix. §39 and Od. ix. 190. 

3 H.A. Vv. 2. 540% 5. 

* Sià Thv Tov aidoiov ovvroviav, loc. cit. 

5 Plin. viii. 50 ‘a conceptu separant se’. Schn. suggests dray ply@ot. 

è Plin. x. 83. i 

? That is, in October; cf, Plin. viii. 50. 
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few days after intercourse ; and a number of hinds can be 
impregnated by a single male. The hind, as a rule, bears 15 
but one fawn, although instances have been known of her 
casting two. Out of dread of wild beasts she casts her 
young by the side of the high-road.1. The young fawn 
grows with rapidity. Menstruation occurs at no other time 
with the hind; it takes place only after parturition, and 
the substance is phlegm-like. 20 

The hind leads the fawn to her lair; this is her place of 
refuge, a cave with a single inlet, inside which she shelters 
herself against attack.’ 

Fabulous stories are told concerning the longevity of the 
animal, but the stories have never been verified, and the 
brevity of the period of gestation and the rapidity of growth 25 
in the fawn would not lead one to attribute extreme longevity 
to this creature. 

In the mountain called Elaphoeis* or Deer Mountain, 
which is in Arginussa in Asia Minor—the place, by the way, 
where Alcibiades was assassinated *‘—all the hinds have the 5 
ear split, so that, if they stray to a distance, they can be 
recognized by this mark ; and the embryo actually has the 
mark while yet in the womb of the mother. 30 

The hind has four teats like the cow. After the hinds 
have become pregnant, the males all segregate one by one, 
and in consequence of the violence of their sexual passions 
they keep each one to himself, dig a hole in the ground, 579° 
and bellow from time to time ;° in all these particulars they 
resemble the goat, and their foreheads from getting wetted 
become black,” as is also the case with the goat. In this 


1 H.A. ix. 5. 611° 15. 

3 The rendering is doubtful. For efwe Picc. suggests oie, Dittm. 
cbite, MSS. have émiribenévois and eririÂepévovs, 

3 Plin. viii. 83, xi. 50; Ael. vi. 13 mep your rov EXAnorovrdy éore 
Adqos [qy. "EAadcets], KTA. 

* In Phrygia, Plut. V. Alcib. xxxix, C. Nepos, 4/czd. x. 

5 rò reper oùs, Schn.; cf. Ael, 4c. 

¢ Qy. ‘smell rank’, Bpõpos. The word is not Attic. 

1 The statement is unverified and the reading dubious. The under- 
parts of the stag are known to grow darker in the breeding season, and 
it is perhaps mpórwna rather than paiverOa that is corrupt [qy. rooGia]. 
Plin., however, accepts the statement of the text, viii. 50 ‘Tunc rostra 
eorum nigrescunt, donec aliqui abluant imbres’. 


ARK. H.A. U 
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way they pass the time until the rain falls, after which time 
they turn to pasture. The animal acts in this way owing to 
5 its sexual wantonness and also to its obesity ; for in summer- 
time it becomes so exceptionally fat as to be unable to run: 
in fact at this period they can be overtaken by the hunters 
that pursue them on foot in the second or third run; and, 
by the way, in consequence of the heat of the weather and 
` their getting out of breath they always make for water in 
their runs.! In the rutting season, the flesh of the deer is 
10 unsavoury and rank, like the flesh of the he-goat. In winter- 
time the deer becomes thin and weak, but towards the 
approach of the spring he is at his best for running. When 
on the run the deer keeps pausing from time to time, and 
waits until his pursuer draws upon him, whereupon he starts 
15 off again. This habit appears due to some internal pain: 
at all events, the gut is so slender and weak that, if you 
strike the animal ever so softly, it is apt to break 
asunder, though the hide of the animal remains sound and 
uninjured.? 


Bears,? as has been previously stated, do not copulate 30 
with the male mounting the back of the female, but with 
the female lying down under the male. The she-bear goes 

20 with young for thirty days.* She brings forth sometimes 
one cub, sometimes two cubs, and at most five. Of all 
-animals the newly born cub of the she-bear is the smallest 
in proportion to the size of the mother; that is to say, it is 
larger than a mouse but smaller than a weasel. It is also 
smooth and blind, and its legs and most of its organs are 
as yet inarticulate.” Pairing takes place in the month of 
25 Elaphebolion,® and parturition about the time for retiring 
into winter quarters;’ about this time the bear and the 
she-bear are at the fattest. After the she-bear has reared 

1 Cf. Xen. Cyn. ix. ? Plin. viii. 50; Opp. Cyn. iv. 439. 

3? H. A. v. 2. 539? 33. | 

‘ Plin. viii. 54. 

6 Cf. Ov. Met. xv. 379; Plin. viii. 36; Ael. ii. 19; Horap. ii. 79, &c. 

? February-March. 

1T Dittm., after Petavius, reads moreîrat rod pnvòs tov (Novedeavos kal 


wevet péxpt TOU pnvds Tov) "EAapnBodtwvos : or suggests alternatively, 
after Plin. viii. §4, rod (yetua@vos apxopevov, kai Podeves p.t.) "EXah, 
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her young, she comes out of her winter lair in the third 
month, when it is already spring.! The female porcupine, 
by the way, hibernates and goes with young the same 
number of days as the she-bear, and in all respects as to 
parturition resembles this animal. When a she-bear is with 
young, it is a very hard task to catch her. 30 


. 31 It has already been stated that the lion and lioness 
copulate rearwards,’ and that these animals are opisthuretic. 
They do not copulate nor bring forth at all seasons indis- 
criminately, but once in the year only. The lioness brings 
forth in the spring, generally two cubs at a time, and six at 579” 
the very most ; but sometimes only one. The story about 
the lioness discharging her womb in the act of parturition °’ 
is a pure fable, and was merely invented to account for the 
scarcity of the animal; for the animal is, as is well known, 5 
a rare animal, and is not found in many countries. In fact, 
in the whole of Europe it is only found in the strip between 
the rivers Achelous and Nessus.‘ The cubs of the lioness 
when newly born are exceedingly small, and can scarcely 
walk when two months old.’ The Syrian lion bears cubs 
five times: five cubs at the first litter, then four, then three, 10 
then two, and lastly one; after this the lioness ceases to 
bear for the rest of her days. The lioness has no mane, 
but this appendage is peculiar to the lion. The lion sheds 
only the four so-called canines,’ two in the upper jaw and 
two in the lower ; and it sheds them when it is six months 
old. 


32 The hyena’ in colour resembles the wolf,’ but is more rs 


1 Dittm. cj. rpit@ pì do rporayr, cf. ix. 16. 600" 2, i.e. ‘in spring, 
three months after the winter solstice’. Cf. however Ael. vi. 3 
XEluavos piv arorixre: Kai Gwdever Texovea,... 0d dy mply À mAnpwOjvat 
tpeis nvas eEaydyot mor dy ra Bpen: hence Schneider would correct 
e€ayet for excbaives Or exhaiverat, 579° 30. 

2 H. A.V. 2. 539» 22, ii. 1. 500 15. 

3 Herod. iii. 108; Ael. iv. 34. 

4 H.A. viii. 28; cf. Xen. Cyn. xi; Herod. vii. 126; Pausan. vi. 5; 


Plin. viii. 17 (16). 8 Plin. Ac.; Ael. iv. 34. 
° G.A. iii. 1. 750° 32; Plin. Z. c.; Opp. Cyn. iii. 56. 
7 Plin. xi. 63. 8 Plin. viii. 44. 


® Guil. tr. ‘quasi alba’, reading Aeuxwdns. 
U2 
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shaggy, and is furnished with a mane running all along the 
spine. What is recounted concerning its genital organs, to 
the effect that every hyena is furnished with the organ both of 
the male and the female, is untrue.! The fact is that the sexual 
organ of the male hyena resembles the same organ in the 
wolf and in the dog; the part resembling the female genital 

20 organ lies underneath the tail, and does to some extent 
resemble the female organ, but it is unprovided with duct or 
passage, and the passage for the residuum comes underneath 
it. The female hyena has the part that resembles the 
organ of the male, and, as in the case of the male, has it 
underneath her tail, unprovided with duct or passage; and 

25 after it the passage for the residuum, and underneath this 
the true female genital organ. The female hyena has a 
womb, like all other female animals of the same kind. It 
is an exceedingly rare circumstance to meet with a female 
hyena. At least a hunter said that out of eleven hyenas he 
had caught, only one was a female. 


30 Hares copulate in a rearward posture, as has been 33 
stated,? for the animal is opisthuretic. They breed and 
bear at all seasons, superfoetate during pregnancy,® and 
bear young every month. They do not give birth to 
their young ones all together at one time, but bring them 

580° forth at intervals over as many days as the circumstances 
of each case may require. The female is supplied with 
milk before parturition; and after bearing submits imme- 
diately to the male, and is capable of conception while 
suckling her young, The milk in consistency resembles 
sow's milk. The young are born blind, as is the case with 
š the greater part of the fissipeds or toed animals.‘ 


The fox mounts ê the vixen in copulation, and the vixen 34 
bears young like the she-bear;® in fact, her young ones 


1 G. A. iii. 6. 757% 2; Diod. xxxii; Ael. i. 25; Ov. Met. xv. 409. 
3 H.A. V. 2.539? 22, ii. 1. 500° 15. 

* G. A. iv. §. 774° 31; Herod. iii. 108. 

4 G.A. iv. 6. 774° 10. 

$ Vulgo avaßaívovea ; Sylb, and Schn. dvaßuvopévn. 

* Plin, x. 83. 
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are even more inarticulately formed. Before parturition 
she retires to sequestered places, so that it is a great rarity 
for a vixen to be caught while pregnant. After parturition 
she warms her young and gets them into shape by licking 
them.! She bears four at most at a birth. =o o 


35 The wolf resembles the dog in regard to the time of 
conception and parturition, the number of the litter, and 
the blindness of the new-born young. The sexes couple 
at one special period, and the female brings forth at the 
beginning of the summer. There is an account given of the 1; 
parturition of the she-wolf that borders on the fabulous, to 
the effect that she confines her lying-in to within twelve par- 
ticular days of the year.? And they give the reason for this 
in the form of a myth, viz. that when they transported Leto 
in so many days from the land of the Hyperboreans to the 
island of Delos, she assumed the form of a she-wolf to escape 
the anger of Here. Whether the account be correct or not 20 
has not yet been verified ; I give it merely as it is currently 
told. There is no more of truth in the current statement 
that the she-wolf bears once and only once in her lifetime. 

The cat and the ichneumon bear as many young as 
the dog, and live on the same food; they live about six 
years. The cubs of the panther are born blind like those 
of the wolf, and the female bears four at the most at one 25 
birth. The particulars of conception are the same for 
the thos, or civet, as for the dog; the cubs of the animal 
are born blind, and the female bears two, or three, or four 
at a birth. It is long in the body and low in stature ;* 
but notwithstanding the shortness of its legs it is excep- 3° 
tionally fleet of foot, owing to the suppleness of its frame 
and its capacity for leaping. 


36 There is found in Syria a so-called mule.* It is not the 580° 


1 The same is told of the she-bear, Æ. A. viii. 17; Plin. x. 83. 

? Ael. iv. 4; Antig. Mirad. 61; Schol. Apoll. Rh. ii. 123. 

3> Gaza has ‘corpore longior et cauda porrectior, sed proceritate 
brevior’, and PD® have paxpérepos. Cf. Plin. viii. 52 ‘thoes luporum 
genus est procerius longitudine’, &c. The present description applies 
much better to the civet or genet, with which A. and W. identify ĝos, 
than to the jackal, with which it is more commonly identified. 

* Equus onager or allied species. Cf. Zf. A. i. 6. 491° 2, iv. 24. 
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same as the cross between the horse and ass, but resembles 
it just as a wild ass resembles the domesticated congener, 
and derives its name from the resemblance. Like the wild 
sass, this wild mule is remarkable for its speed. The 
animals of this species interbreed with one another; and 
a proof of this statement may be gathered from the fact 
that a certain number of them were brought into Phrygia 
in the time of Pharnaces, the father of Pharnabazus, and 
the animal is there still. The number originally intro- 
duced was nine, and there are three there at the present 
day. 


1o The phenomena of generation in regard to the mouse 37 
are the most astonishing both for the number of the young 
and for the rapidity of recurrence in the births. On one 
occasion a she-mouse in a state of pregnancy was shut up 
by accident in a jar containing millet-secd, and after a 
little while the lid of the jar was removed and upwards of 
one hundred and twenty mice were found inside it. 

1s The rate of propagation of field mice in country places, 
and the destruction that they cause, are beyond all telling. 
In many places their number is so incalculable that but 
very little of the corn-crop is left to the farmer; and so 
rapid is their mode of proceeding that sometimes a small 
farmer will one day obscrve that it is time for reaping, and 
on the following morning, when he takes his reapers afield, 

zohe finds his entire crop devoured.' Their disappcarance 
is unaccountable: in a few days not a mouse will there be 
to be seen. And yet in the time before these few days 
men fail to keep down thcir numbers by fumigating ? and 
unearthing them, or by regularly hunting them and turning 
in swine upon them; for pigs, by the way, turn up the 

25 mouse-holes by rooting with their snouts. Foxes also hunt 


577° 23; cf. also de ASirad. 70. 83513 //. 11. 852; Herod. iii. 151, 153, 
vii. 573 Plin. viii. 69; Mago af. Varro, R.A. il. I; Colum. vii. 37, Kc. 

1 Plagues of field-mice or voles, Arvicola ginthert, still occur in 
Thessaly, e.g. in 1866 and 1892: see Report on a Plague of Field- 
Voles in Scotland, 1893 (Cd. 943). A similar occurrence is alluded to 
in I Sam. v. 6, vi. II. 

2 Cf. Pallad. i. 35. 10 ‘zalfas fugat impletis fumo nucis [qy. picis] 
incensae cuniculis’; see also Geopom. xiii. 7. 
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them, and the wild ferrets in particular destroy them, but 
they make no way against the prolific qualities of the animal 
and the rapidity of its breeding. When they are super- 
abundant, nothing succeeds in thinning them down except 
the rain; but after heavy rains they disappear rapidly. 

In a certain district of Persia when a female mouse is 30 
dissected the female embryos appear to be pregnant.! Some . 
people assert, and positively assert, that a female mouse by 
licking salt ? can become pregnant without the intervention 581° 
of the male. 

Mice in Egypt are covered with bristles like the hedge- 
hog. There is also a different breed of mice that walk on 
their two hind-legs; their front legs are small and their . 
hind-legs long;* the breed is exceedingly numerous. 
There are many other breeds of mice than are here 
referred to. 5 


1 Plin. x. 85 ; Ael. xvii. 17; Antig. Mirab. 113 rns ĝé leporis ev. 
Tow dvacyifopevmy rév Oneav ray poy, Tà €uBpva ñn Kvoyra evpioxecOar® ~ 
‘Vides, lector, Aristotelem modestius locutum, qui viov kvovra et paiverat 

addiderit,’ Beckmann 2% Joc. 

2 A. and W. cj. dAAnAas Acixoor: but cf. Plin. x. 855 Ael. ix. 3. 

> The African genus Acanthomys or ‘spiny mice’. 

$ Dipus ae canna the jerboa; cf. Herod. iv. 192 ; H. A, viii. 28; 
Theoph. ap. Ke xv. 26; Arist. de Mtrab. 27; Plin. viii. 55, x. 85. 
Herod. /. c. pvõv ðè yévea Tpà avro& eari oi pév Öimoðes Kadéovrat, of 
è Ceye pues . ol 8€ €xwees. Pliny appears to confuse the two species 
(Lc. y Aégyptiis muribus durus pilus sicut herinaceis: iidem bipedes 
ambulant, ceu alpini quoque.’ 
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581 1 As to Man’s growth, first within his mother’s womb and 1 
10 afterward to old age, the course of nature, in so far as man 
is specially concerned, is after the following manner. And, 
by the way, the difference of male and female and of their 
respective organs has been dealt with heretofore.2 When 
twice seven years old,® in the most of cases, the male 
begins to engender seed; and at the same time hair 
15 appears upon the pubes,‘ in like manner, so Alcmaeon of 
Croton remarks, as plants first blossom and then seed. 
About the same time, the voice begins to alter,’ getting 
harsher and more uneven, neither shrill as formerly nor 
deep as afterward, nor yet of any even tone, but like an 
20 instrument whose strings are frayed and out of tune; and 
it is called, by way of by-word, the bleat of the billy-goat.® 
Now this breaking of the voice is the more apparent in 
those who are making trial of their sexual powers; for in 
those who are prone to lustfulness the voice turns into the 
voice of a man, but not so in the continent. For if a lad 
strive diligently to hinder his voice from breaking, as some 
25 do of those who devote themselves to music, the voice lasts 


1 This book is of doubtful authenticity. Nearly one half of its 
contents may be closely paralleled with passages in the third and 
fourth books of the de Gen.; and much also appears to be drawn 
directly from the writings of the Hippocratic School. For the latter 
parallels see Littré (viii, p. 4 seq.) ; Kuhlewein, PAs/ologus, xlii, p. 127; 
Fr. Poschenrieder, ‘Die naturw. Schr. des A. in ihrem Verh. zu den 
Biichern der Hippocr.-Sammlung,’ Bamberg, 1887, p. 33. 

? H.A. iii. 1. 

3 H. A.vi. 17. 570° 30 xvovos mavres [oi TyOves] év ypdvors Siatpoupeévos 
eis Tov trav EBdopddev dpOpov. Cf. Polit. vii. 16. 1335" 33 yemep ray 
TOUTeY Ties eipyKagi oi petpovvtes Tais EBdouaoe Thy nAckiay. Cf, the 
fragment of Solon (Gnomici gr., 4, ed. Boissonade) on the ten wecks 
of the life of man. Cf. also Hippocr. de Septemmadts, viii, p. 634 L 
‘Sic omnium mundi septinarium habent ordinem ’, &c. 

“ H.A. v. 14. 544” 25; Censorin. d.d. nat. 14; G.A. i. 20. 728% 
27 e&avôei ) rs HAns Tpixwors. 

8 H.A. v. 14. 544? 23; G.A. iv. 8. 776P 15; v.7. 787? 31. 

Al ra Censorin. 14; cf. Fest. ap. Paul. Diac, p. lot 
Miill.). 
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a long while unbroken and may even persist with little 
change. And the breasts swell and likewise the private 
parts, altering in size and shape. (And by the way, at this 
time of life those who try by friction to provoke emission 
of seed! are apt to experience pain as well as voluptuous 30 
sensations.) At the same age in the female, the breasts 
swell and the so-called catamenia commence to flow; and 581° 
this fluid resembles fresh blood. There is another discharge, 

a white one, by the way, which occurs in girls even at 
a very early age, more especially if their diet be largely of 

a fluid nature; and this malady causes arrest of growth and 
loss of flesh.? In the majority of cases the catamenia are 5 
noticed by the time the breasts have grown to the height 
of two fingers’ breadth. In girls, too, about this time the 
voice changes to a deeper note; for while in general the 
woman's voice is higher than the man’s, so also the voices 
of girls are pitched in a higher key than the elder women’s, 
just as the boy’s are higher than the men’s; and the girls’ 10 
voices are shriller than the boys’, and a maid’s flute is 
tuned sharper than a lad’s.* 

Girls of this age have much need of surveillance. For 
then in particular they feel a natural impulse to make 
usage of the sexual faculties that are developing in them ; 
so that unless they guard against any further impulse beyond 
that inevitable one which their bodily development of itself 
supplies, even in the case of those who abstain altogether 15 
from passionate indulgence, they contract habits which 
are apt to continue into later life.” For girls who give way 
to wantonness grow more and more wanton; and the same 
is true of boys, unless they be safeguarded from one 
temptation and another; for the passages become dilated 
and set up a local flux or running,® and besides this the 20 
recollection of pleasure associated with former indulgence 
creates a longing for its repetition. 

Some men are congenitally impotent owing to structural 
defect ; and in like manner women also may suffer from 


1 Ar. Vesp. 739. 3 G.A. ii. 4. 738% 25. 
S G.A. i. 20. 728 31. * Athen. 1766. | 
® Polit. vii. 16. 1334? 26. * Theophr. de Odore 50, de Sudore 19. 
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congenital incapacity. Both men and women are liable to 
constitutional change, growing healthier or more sickly, or 
altering in the way of leanness, stoutness, and vigour; thus, 
after puberty some lads who were thin before grow stout 
and healthy, and the converse also happens ; and the same 
is equally true of girls. For when in boy or girl the body 

30 is loaded with superfluous matter, then, when such super- 
fluities are got rid of in the spermatic or catamenial dis- 
charge, their bodies improve in health and condition owing 

582" to the removal of what had acted as an impediment to 
health and proper nutrition; but in such as are of opposite 
habit their bodies become emaciated and out of health, 
for then the spermatic discharge in the one case and the 
catamenial flow in the other take place at the cost of 
natural healthy conditions. 

5 Furthermore, in the case of maidens the condition of 
the breasts is diverse in different individuals, for they are 
sometimes quite big and sometimes little ; and as a general 
rule their size depends on whether or no the body was 
burthened in childhood with superfluous material. For 
when the signs of womanhood are nigh but not come, the 

10 more there be of moisture the more will it cause the breasts 
to swell, even to the bursting point; and the result is that 
the breasts remain during after-life of the bulk that. they 
then acquired. And among men, the breasts grow more 
conspicuous and more like to those of women, both in 
young men and old, when the individual temperament is 

15 moist and sleek and the reverse of sinewy, and all the more 
among the dark-complexioned than the fair. 

At the outset and till the age of one and twenty the 
spermatic discharge is devoid of fecundity ;! afterwards it 
becomes fertile, but young men and women produce under- 
sized and imperfect progeny, as is the case also with the 
common run of animals.? Young women conceive readily, 

20 but, having conceived, their labour in childbed is apt to be 
difficult. 

The frame fails of reaching its full development and 


1H. A. v.14. 544? 15. 
2 Of the mare, Æ. A. vi. 22. 575? 23. 
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ages quickly in men of intemperate lusts and in women 
who become mothers of many children; for it appears to 
be the case that growth ceases when the woman has given 
birth to three children. Women of a lascivious disposition 
grow more sedate and virtuous after they have borne 
several children. 

After the age of twenty-one women are fully ripe for 
child-bearing, but men go on increasing in vigour. When 
the spermatic fluid is of a thin consistency it is infertile ; 
when granular it is fertile and likely to produce male 
children, but when thin and unclotted it is apt to produce 
female offspring. And it is about this time of life that in 
men the beard makes its appearance. 


The onset of the catamenia in women takes place towards 
the end of the month ;! and on this account the wiseacres 
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25 


30 


assert that the moon is feminine, because the discharge in 582> 


women and the waning of the moon happen at one and the 
same time, and after the wane and the discharge both one 
and the other grow whole again. [In some women the 
catamenia occur regularly but sparsely every month, and 
more abundantly every third month.]? With those in 
whom the ailment lasts but a little while, two days or 
three, recovery is easy; but where the duration is longer, 
the ailment is more troublesome. For women are ailing 
during these days; and sometimes the discharge is sudden 
and sometimes gradual, but in all cases alike there is bodily 
distress until the attack be over. In many cases at the 
commencement of the attack, when the discharge is about 
to appear, there occur spasms and rumbling noises within 
the womb until such time as the discharge manifests itself. 

Under natural conditions it is after recovery from these 

1 G.A. iv. 2. 767% 5, il. 4. 738° 20, iv. 2. 7678 1. Cf. Hippocr. de 
Sept. P. i. p. 451 K, vil. p. 448 L ws €xovros roù pnvos (dinv Öúrapuv ev 
TOLL Owpagww. 

? The MSS. are manifestly corrupt, and appear to mean that in 
some women the ailment occurs every month, but in the majority only 
every third month. The above conjectural rendering is based on 
Plin. vii. 13 ‘Et hoc tale tantumque omnibus tricenis dicbus malum 
in muliere exsistit, et trimestri spatio largius’. But the sense may be, 


as A. and W. suspect, that the ailment may last more days or fewer, 
but usually three. 
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symptoms that conception takes place in women,! and 
women in whom the signs do not manifest themselves for 
the most part remain childless. But the rule is not without 
exception,? for some conceive in spite of the absence of 
these symptoms; and these are cases in which a secretion 

15 accumulates, not in such a way as actually to issue forth,’ 
but in amount equal to the residuum left in the case of 
child-bearing women ‘ after the normal discharge has taken 
place. And some conceive while the signs are on but not 
afterwards, those namely in whom the womb closes up 
immediately after the discharge. In some cases the menses 

ao persist during pregnancy up to the very last; but the 
result in these cases is that the offspring are poor, and 
either fail to survive or grow up weakly. 

In many cases, owing to excessive desire, arising either 
from youthful impetuosity or from lengthened abstinence, 
prolapsion of the womb takes place and the catamenia 

25 appear repeatedly, thrice ® in the month, until conception 
occurs; and then the womb withdraws upwards again to 
its proper place. . . .® 

As we have remarked above, the discharge is wont to be 


; Hippocr. de Oct. P. i. p. 458 K, vil. p. 458 L THO yap mheiarnor 
Tey yuvaixay avayxaioy ETTV ev yaorpi NapBave pera Ta ATAM qvia, iy 
in " Avots. Galen, de Uter. diss. i. go2 K € éore be ouros ó xpóvos ónórav 
n) yun ovrAdAn Wer Oat péin) apxopévwv Tay emiunviov h mavopévwv. ‘Bekannt 
ist der Rath, welchen auf Grund des Ausspruches von Hippocrates 
Fernel dem Gemahl der Catharina von Medici ertheilt haben soll’ 
Venette, De la gén. de l'homme, p. 43. Auch Haller sagt, £7. Phys. 
viii. p. 23 ‘Res est verissima ; etiam mulierculis nota, quae ea periodo 
coire male metuunt, quoties non est e re earum concipere’. A.and W., 
in G. A. i. 19. 3? G.A. i. 19. 727° 18, ii. 4. 739° 13. 

* Cf. A.’s doctrine of conception by commixture of the seminal 
fluid with the menstrual, G.A. ii. 4 Ibid. 739° 13 ocais be p) yiverat 
Ovpaté TiS mpoeois i Tov yuvatkav N Trav dAdAwy (gov, dta TÒ Bn evuTrdpxewv 
äxpnotov TepitTopa moù év TH amoxpicet T?) TAUTI, TOTOUTUY éore TO 
eyywópevov ôTor TÒ UmoNeuTopevoy Tois Ovpage mpoiepévots (dors, 6 gurioTnow 
n Tov ãppevos Suvaus 7 ev ro oméppart TO drroxptvopere, KTÀ. 

* yovipors, A. and W., for yewapevas edd., ytyvonevas Med. 

5 rpis is omitted by ’ Schneider, stigmatized by Piccolos: cf. G. A. 
Iv. 5.774 28. 

€ The meaning of the next sentence is unknown. Gaza tr. ‘etsi 
caetera bene se habet uterus’ ; Guil. ‘ etsi aliquando accidat habens '; 
Scal. ‘licet non habeat intus foetum’. xåv eì avui čxovoa, D> Ald. ; 
Kay ovp3y, Bekk. ; «dv mote ev cupB8y, Schn.; kåv ev ouppn, Cas. ; ; Kay raAda 
pev eù 1) vorépa čxovoa, Reg. (rec. man.), Cam. ; kav ouppun €X., Picc. ; kåv 
p) ouppun, cj. A. and W. 
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more abundant in women than in the females of any other 
animals. In creatures that do not bring forth their young 30 
alive nothing of the sort manifests itself, this particular 
superfluity being converted into bodily substance; and by 
the way, in such animals the females are sometimes larger 
than the males; and moreover, the material is used up 
sometimes for scutes and sometimes for scales, and some- 
times for the abundant covering of feathers, whereas in the 
vivipara possessed of limbs it is turned into hair and into 
bodily substance (for man alone among them is smooth- 583° 
skinned), and into urine, for this excretion is in the majority 
of such animals thick and copious. Only in the case of 
women is the superfluity turned into a discharge instead of 
being utilized in these other ways. 

There is something similar to be remarked of men: for 
in proportion to his size man emits more seminal fluid than 5 
any other animal? (for which reason man is the smoothest 
of animals), especially such men as are of a moist habit and 
not over corpulent, and fair men in greater degree than 
dark. It is likewise with women; for in the stout, great 
part of the excretion goes to nourish the body. In the act 10 
of intercourse, women of a fair complexion discharge a 
more plentiful secretion than the dark ;? and furthermore, 
a watery and pungent diet conduces to this phenomenon. 


3 It is a sign of conception in women when the place is 
dry immediately after intercourse* If the lips of thers 
orifice be smooth conception is difficult, for the matter slips 
off; and if they be thick it is also difficult. But if on 
digital examination the lips feel somewhat rough and 
adherent, and if they be likewise thin, then the chances are 
in favour of conception. Accordingly, if conception be 
desired, we must bring the parts into such a condition as 20 
we have just described ; but if on the contrary we want to 


1 H.A. iii. 19. 521%, vi. 18. 572°; G. A. i. 20. 728°. 

2 G. A. i. 19. 717%, 20. 728°, i ii. 4. 738°, 

3 G.A.1. 20. 728° 1 gore yap tev torepay EKKPLOLS, Kat Tais pev yiyverat, 
Tais 8’ ov. ylyverat pey Tais AevKoxpéors cai OnduKais ws ert rd TOAD eineiv, 
ob yiverat è Tais peAaivats Kat dppevarrois, 


* Hippocr. de Morb. Mul., passim. 
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avoid conception then we must bring about a contrary dis- 
position. Wherefore, since if the parts be smooth concep- 
tion is prevented, some anoint that part of the womb on 
which the seed falls with oil of cedar, or with ointment of 
lead or with frankincense, commingled with olive oil.’ If 
the seed remain within for seven days then it is certain 
that conception has taken place ;? for it is during that period 


25 that what is known as effluxion takes place. 


In most cases the menstrual discharge recurs for some 
time after conception has taken place, its duration being 
mostly thirty days in the case of a female and about forty 
days in the case of a male child. After parturition also it 
is common for the discharge to be withheld for an equal 


30 number of days, but not in all cases with equal exactitude. 


583° 


After conception, and when the above-mentioned days are 
past, the discharge no longer takes its natural course but 
finds its way to the breasts and turns to milk. The first 
appearance of milk in the breasts is scant in quantity and 
so to speak cobwebby or interspersed with little threads. 
And when conception has taken place, there is apt to be 
a sort of feeling in the region of the flanks, which in some 
cases quickly swell up a little, especially in thin persons, 
and also in the groin. 

In the case of male children the first movement usually 
occurs on the right-hand side of the womb? and about the 
fortieth day, but if the child be a female then on the left- 


s hand side and about the ninetieth day. However, we must 


by no means assume this to be an accurate statement of 
fact, for there are many exceptions, in which the movement 
is manifested on the right-hand side though a female child 
be coming, and on the left-hand side though the infant be 
a male. And in short, these and all suchlike phenomena 
arc usually subject to differences that may be summed up 
as differences of degree. 

About this period the embryo begins to resolve into 


1 Cf. Hippocr. de Sterilit. Mul. iti. p. 38 K, viii. p. 456 L; also 
Aetii Sermon. 13, cit. Schneider, iii. p. 535. 

2 Hippocr. de Sept. P. vii. p. 446 L, i. p. 451 K. 

? Hippocr. Aphor. v. 48 (iv. p. 550 L, iii. p. 745 K); Plin. vii. 3. 
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distinct parts, it having hitherto consisted of a ficshlike to 
substance without distinction of parts. 

What is called effluxion is a destruction of the embryo 
within the first week, while abortion occurs up to the 
fortieth day ; and the greater number of such embryos as 
perish do so within the space of these forty days.’ 

In the case of a male embryo aborted at the fortieth day, 
if it be placed in cold water it holds together in a sort of 
membrane, but if it be placed in any other fluid it dissolves 15 
and disappears. If the membrane be pulled to bits the 
embryo is revealed, as big as one of the large kind of ants ; 
and all the limbs are plain to see, including the penis, and 
the eyes also, which as in other animals are of great size. 
But the female embryo, if it suffer abortion during the first 20 
three months, is as a rule found to be undifferentiated ; if 
however it reach the fourth month it comes to be sub- 
divided and quickly attains further differentiation. In short, 
while within the womb,? the female infant accomplishes 
the whole development of its parts more slowly than the 
male, and more frequently than the man-child takes ten a5 
months to come to perfection.? But after birth, the females 
pass more quickly than the males through youth and 
maturity and age; and this is especially true of those that 
bear many children, as indeed I have already said. 


4 When the womb has conceived the seed, straightway in 
the majority of cases it closes up until seven months are 30 
fulfilled ; but in the eight month it opens, and the embryo, 
if it be fertile, descends in the eighth month.* But such 
embryos as are not fertile but are devoid of breath at eight 
months old, their mothers do not bring into the world by 
parturition at eight months,’ neither does the embryo 
descend within the womb at that period nor does the womb 
open. And it is a sign that the embryo is not capable of 584" 


1 Hippocr. de Sept. P. i. pp. 447-8 K, vii. p. 442 L. 

? Reading with A. and W. écwm for réos. 

3 Plin. vii. 3. * Censorin. 7. 

5 Note Piccolos’ emendation, aAA’ anormermviypéva oktáapnva év Tois 
Tomas ov éexepovory òkTáunvar ai yvvaires. 
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life if it be formed without the above-named circumstances 
taking place. 

After conception women are prone to a feeling of heavi- 
ness in all parts of their bodies, and for instance they 
experience a sensation of darkness in front of the eyes and 
suffer also from headache. These symptoms appear sooner 

5 or later, sometimes as early as the tenth day, according as 
the patient be more or less burthened with superfluous 
humours. Nausea also and sickness affect the most of 
women, and especially such as those that we have just now 
mentioned, after the menstrual discharge has ceased and 
before it is yet turned in the direction of the breasts. 

Moreover, some women suffer most at the beginning of 

1otheir pregnancy and some at a later period when the 
embryo has had time to grow; and in some women it is 
a common occurrence to suffer from strangury towards the 
end of their time. As a general rule women who are preg- 
nant of a male child escape comparatively easily and retain 
a comparatively healthy look,? but it is otherwise with those 
whose infant is a female; for these latter look as a rule 

1s paler and suffer more pain, and in many cases they are 
subject to swellings of the legs and eruptions on the body. 
Nevertheless the rule is subject to exceptions. 

Women in pregnancy are a prey to all sorts of longings 
and to rapid changes of mood, and some folks call this 
the ‘ ivy-sickness’;* and with the mothers of female 

20 infants the longings are more acute, and they are less 
contented when they have got what they desired. 

In a certain few cases the: patient feels unusually well 
during pregnancy. The worst time of all is just when the 
child’s hair is beginning to grow. 

In pregnant women thcir own natural hair is inclined to 
grow thin and fall out, but on the other hand hair tends 

25 to grow on parts of the body where it was not wont to be. 
As a general rule, a man-child is more prone to movement 

1 Plin. vii. 5. 

2 Plin. zbid.; Hippocr. Aphor. v. 42 (iii. p. 774 K, iv. p. 546 L). 

*‘Moschopulos quoniam edera (kirra) ovpnhérerat ae Tois mapa- 


rtOepevoes, in mulieribus rò xerray esse putavit inconsiderate rò ped 
Sovis gvAAapBavey,’ Dalec. in Plin. 4. ¢. 
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within its mother’s womb than a female child, and it is 
usually born sooner. And labour in the case of female 
children is apt to be protracted and sluggish, while in the 
case of male children it is acute and by a long way more 
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difficult. Women who have connexion with their husbands 30 


shortly before childbirth are delivered all the more quickly.' 
Occasionally women seem to be in the pains of labour 
though labour has not in fact commenced, what seemed like 
the commencement of labour being really the result of the 
foetus turning its head. 

Now all other animals bring the time of pregnancy to an 
end in a uniform way; in other words, one single term of 
pregnancy is defined for each of them.? But in the case of 
mankind alone of all animals the times are diverse; for 
pregnancy may be of seven months’ duration, or of eight 
months or of nine, and still more commonly of ten [lunar] 


35 


months, while some few women go even into the eleventh 584° 


month.‘ 

Children that come into the world before seven months 
can under no circumstances survive.” The seven-months’ 
children are the earliest that are capable of life, and most 
of them are weakly—for which reason, by the way, it is 
customary to swaddle them in wool,—and many of them 
are born with some of the orifices of the body imperforate, 
for instance the ears or the nostrils.6 But as they get bigger 
they become more perfectly developed, and many of them 
grow up. 

In Egypt, and in some other places where the women are 
fruitful and are wont to bear and bring forth many children 


d Apollon. Hist. fictit. Tas €yKvous TOY yuvatk@y ouvexas mAnotafoveas 
Tos avõðpáo v €UKOTWS Kat dxaxorabnrws TIKTELY. 

? G.A. iv. 3.772; Plin. vii. 4. 

3 Sapient. vii. 1, 2 ‘In ventre matris figuratus sum caro, decem 
mensium tempore’; Verg. Ecl iv. 61. 

* Aul. Gell. iii. 16 ‘ Quamvis Decemviri in legibus duodecim tabu- 
larum, in decem mensibus gigni hominem non in undecimo scrip- 
sissent, Divum Hadrianum decrevisse in undecimo quoque mense 
partum edi posse’; Varro, ibi cil., ‘Quod si quis undecimo mense, 
xar’ ‘AptororéAn, natus sit etc.’ 

: Hippocr. de Carne, i. p. 442 L, viii. p. 612 L oxrdpnvoy d€ yevópevov 
ovder Brot momore. Cf. de Sept. P. i. p. 447 K, vil. p. 442 L; de Oct. P. 
i. p. C K, vii. p. 452 L; Galen. H. Phil. xix. 332 K; Rose, Arist. 
fr. p. 2 G.A. iv. 6. 774». 
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without difficulty, and where the children when born are 
capable of living? even if they be born subject to deformity, 

10in these places the eight-months’ children live and are 
brought up, but in Greece it is only a few of them that 
survive while most perish.2 And this being the general 
experience, when such a child does happen to survive the 
mother is apt to think that it was not an eight-months’ 
child after all, but that she had conceived at an earlier 
period without being aware of it. 

15 Women suffer most pain about the fourth and the eighth 
months, and if the foetus perishes in the fourth or in the 
eighth month the mother also succumbs as a general rule; 
so that not only do the eight-months’ children not live, but 
when they die their mothers are in great danger of their 
own lives. In like manner children that are apparently 

20 born at a later term than eleven months? are held to be in 
doubtful case; inasmuch as with them also the beginning 
of conception may have escaped the notice of the mother. 
What I mean to say is that often the womb gets filled 
with wind, and then when at a later period connexion and 
conception take place, they think that the former circum- 
stance was the beginning of conception from the similarity 

25 of the symptoms that they experienced.* 

Such then are the differences between mankind and 
other animals in regard to the many various modes ® of 
completion of the term of pregnancy.® Furthermore, some 
animals produce one and some produce many at a birth, 
but the human species does sometimes the one and somc- 
times the other. As a general rule and among most 

30 nations the women bear one child at a birth; but frequently 
and in many lands they bear twins, as for instance in Egypt 
especially.’ Sometimes women bring forth three and even 


1 Omit Dittmeyer’s ra and ov». 

? According to the mediaeval astrologers the eighth month was 
under the rule of Saturn, and for this reason dangerous. 

déxa pnvav A. and W., after Scotus, Alb. M., and D. 

$ Hipp. de Nat. Puer. i. p. 417 K, vii. p. 532 L add’ doa 87 Ebogav 
mActova xpivov éka pnvev Exe, 757 yap ToAAaKS HKovaa, Keiwat BceBANOnoay 
rpor@ Tobe, W peAAw Epeerv KTA. 

è rpérey, Cj. for téxav. € Picc. inserts ycpe after rns redkecooews. 

7 Antig. A. AZ. 119; Phlegon 28; Gellius x. 2; Plin. vil. 3; Colum. 
R. R. iii. 8; Seneca, Q. NV. xiii. 25. 
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four children, and especially in certain parts of the world, 
as has already been stated. The largest number ever 
brought forth is five, and such an occurrence has been 
witnessed on several occasions. There was once upon 
a time a certain woman who had twenty children at 35 
four births; each time she had five, and most of them 
grew up. 

Now among other animals, if a pair of twins happen to be 
male and female they have as good a chance of surviving 
as though both had been males or both females;! but 
among mankind very few twins survive if one happen to be 585* 
a boy and the other a girl. 

Of all animals the woman and the mare are most 
inclined to receive the commerce of the male during preg- 
nancy; while all other animals when they are pregnant 
avoid the male, save those in which the phenomenon of 
superfoetation occurs, such as the hare.? Unlike that 5 
animal, the mare after once conceiving cannot be rendered 
pregnant again, but brings forth one foal only, at least as 
a general rule; in the human species cases of superfoetation 
are rare, but they do happen now and then. 

An embryo conceived some considerable time after a pre- 
vious conception does not come to perfection, but gives 
rise to pain and causes the destruction of the earlier 
embryo; and, by the way, a case has been known to occur 
where owing to this destructive influence no less than 
twelve embryos conceived by superfoetation have been 
discharged.? But if the second conception take place at 
a short interval, then the mother bears that which was 
later conceived, and brings forth the two children like 
actual twins, as happened, according to the legend, in the 
case of Iphicles and Hercules. The following also is 
a striking example: a certain woman, having committed 1; 


(0) 


1 Cf. John Hunter on Free Martins, PAil. Tr. vol. ìxix, p. 274. 

3 H.A. vi. 33. 579° 32; G. A. iv. 5. 773° 32. 

3 A case of ‘ vesicular degeneration of the chorion’, in which disease 
little bladders escape that may be mistaken for ova. 

* Of whom the one was the son of Amphitryon and the other of 
Jupiter. Cf. Plin. vii. 9. 
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adultery, brought forth the one child resembling her husband 
and the other resembling the adulterous lover. 

The case has also occurred where a woman, being 
pregnant of twins, has subsequently conceived a third 
child ; and in course of time she brought forth the twins 
perfect and at full term, but the third a five-months’ child ; 
and this last died there and then. And in another case it 
happened that the woman was first delivered of a seven- 

20 months’ child, and then of two which were of full term ; 
and of these the first died and the other two survived. 

Some also have been known to conceive while about to 
miscarry, and they have lost the one child and been 
delivered of the other. 

If women while going with child cohabit aftcr the eighth 
month the child is in most cases born covered over with 

a5 a slimy fluid. Often also the child is found to be replete 
with food of which the mother had partaken. 

When women have partaken of salt in over-abundance 
their children are apt to be born destitute of nails.? 


Milk that is produced earlier than the seventh month 5 
30 is unfit for use;* but as soon as the child is fit to live 
the milk is fit to use. The first of the milk is saltish, 
as it is likewise with sheep. Most women are sensibly 
affected by wine during pregnancy; for if they partake of 

it they grow relaxed and debilitated. 

The beginning of child-bearing in women and of the 
Capacity to procreate in men, and the cessation of these 
35 functions in both cases, coincide in the one case with the 
emission of seed and in the other with the discharge of 
the catamenia : with this qualification that there is a lack 
of fertility at the commencement of these symptoms, and 
again towards their close when the emissions become scanty 
585° and weak. The age at which the sexual powers begin 
has been related already.” As for their end, the menstrual 
discharge ceases in most women about their fortieth year ; 
but with those in whom it goes on longer it lasts even to 


l Antig. Mirad. 119; Plin. vii. 6. 
? G.A. iv. 8. 776% 23; Plin. xi. 5, 96 3 HAv L 
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the fiftieth year, and women of that age have been known 
to bear children. But beyond that age there is no case 5 
on record. 


6 Men in most cases continue to be sexually competent 
until they are sixty years old, and if that limit be over- 
passed then until seventy years; and men have been 
actually known to procreate children at seventy years of 
age. With many men and many women it so happens 
that they are unable to produce children to one another, ro 
while they are able to do so in union with other indi- 
viduals.! The same thing happens with regard to the produc- 
tion of male and female offspring ; for sometimes men and 
women in union with one another produce male children 
or female, as the case may be, but children of the opposite 
sex when otherwise mated. And they are apt to change 
in this respect with advancing age: for sometimes a hus- 
band and wife while they are young . produce female 
children and in later life male children ; and in other cases 1; 
the very contrary occurs. And just the same thing is 
true in regard to the generative faculty: for some while 
young are childless, but have children when they grow 
older; and some have children to begin with, and later on 
no more. : 

There are certain women who conceive with difficulty, 
but if they do conceive, bring the child to maturity; 20 
while others again conceive readily, but are unable to 
bring the child to birth. Furthermore, some men and 
some women produce female offspring and some male, as 
for instance in the story of Hercules, who among all his 
two and seventy children is said to have begotten but one 
girl.? Those women who are unable to conceive, save with 
the help of medical treatment or some other adventitious 25 
circumstance, are as a general rule apt to bear female 
children rather than male. 

It is a common thing with men to be at first sexually 


1 G.A. iv. 2. 767% 23. 
3 Macaria: Pausan. i. 326. Cf. Eurip. Herac/. 501; Schol. ad Ar. 
Lys. 1141. 
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competent and afterwards impotent, and then again to 
revert to their former powers. 
From deformed parents come deformed children, lame 
30 from lame and blind from blind,! and, speaking generally, 
children often inherit anything that is peculiar in their 
parents and are born with similar marks, such as pimples 
or scars. Such things have been known to be handed 
down through three generations ;? for instance, a certain 
man had a mark on his arm which his son did not possess, 
but his grandson had it in the same spot though not very . 
distinct.® 
35 Such cases, however, are few ; for the children of cripples 
are mostly sound, and there is no hard and fast rule regarding 
them. While children mostly resemble their parents or 
586° their ancestors, it sometimes happens that no such resem- 
blance is to be traced. But parents may pass on resem- 
blance after several generations, as in the case of the 
woman in Elis, who committed adultery with a negro; in 
this case it was not the woman’s own daughter but the 
daughter’s child that was a blackamoor. 
As a rule the daughters have a tendency to take after 
5 the mother, and the boys after the father; but sometimes 
it is the other way, the boys taking after the mother and 
the girls after the father. And they may resemble both 
parents in particular features.° 
| There have been known cases of twins that had no 
resemblance to one another, but they are alike as a general 
rule. There was once upon a time a woman who had 
10 intercourse with her husband a week after giving birth to 
a child, and she conceived and bore a second child as like 
the first as any twin. Some women have a tendency to 
produce children that take after themselves, and others 
children that take after the husband;° and this latter case 


1G, A.i. 17. 721P 17, 18. 724% 3 éx koħoßóv . . . kodoBa. 

3 G. A. i. 18. 722° 8. 

: Reading with A. and W. peévrot for pedap, after G. A. i. 17. 721b 33 
emernunvev TO TEKVY Tvykexvpévov pévrot kai où Öinpôpwpévov Tò ypappa. 

1 Antig. Mirab. 122; G. A. i. 18. 722% Q. 

6 For dAAa pépn éxarépwy Piccolos reads GAN’ Erepa pépn éxatépo. 

® Arist. Polit. ii. 3. 1262% 21. 
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is like that of the celebrated mare in Pharsalus, that got 
the name of the Honest Wife. 


7 In the emission of sperm there is a preliminary discharge 
of air,’ and the outflow is manifestly caused by a blast of 
air; for nothing is cast to a distance save by pneumatic 
pressure. After the seed reaches the womb and remains 
there for a while, a membrane forms around it; for when it 
happens to escape before it is distinctly formed, it looks 
like an egg enveloped in its membrane after removal of the 
eggshell; and the membrane is full of veins. 

All animals whatsoever, whether they fly or swim or 
walk upon dry land, whether they bring forth their young 
alive or in the egg, develop in the same way: save only 
that some have the navel attached to the womb, namely the 
viviparous animals, and some have it attached to the egg, and 
some to both parts alike, as in a certain sort of fishes. And 
in some cases membranous envelopes surround the egg, and 
in other cases the chorion surrounds it. And first of all the 
animal develops within the innermost envelope, and then 
another membrane appears around the former one, which 
latter is for the most part attached to the womb, but is in 
part separated from it and contains fluid. In between is 
a watery or sanguineous fluid, which the women folk call 
the forewaters.? 


8 All animals, or all such as have a navel, grow by the navel.’ 
And the navel is attached to the cotyledon in all such as 
possess cotyledons, and to the womb itself by a vein in all 
such as have the womb smooth.* And as regards their 
shape within the womb, the four-footed animals all lie 
stretched out, and the footless animals lie on their sides, as 


586° 


15 


20 


25 


30 


for instance fishes; but two-legged animals lie in a bent 586° 


position, as for instance birds; and human embryos lie 
bent, with nose between the knees and eyes upon the 
knees, and the ears free at the sides. 

1 Probl. xxx. 1. 953° 33. 


? This account is manifestly much inferior to that in Bk. vi. 3 and 10. 
Cf. also G. A. iii. 9; Hippocr. de Nat. Puer. i. pp. 386-7, 415-16 K, 
vii. pp. 490, 531 L. AN 

3 G.A. ii. 7. 745? 22. * H.A. iii. 1. 511° 30. 

° H.A. vi. 3. 561" 30; Plin. x. 84. 
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All animals alike have the head upwards to begin with ; 

but as they grow and approach the term of egress from the 

5 womb they turn downwards, and birth in the natural course 
of things takes place in all animals head foremost ;! but in 
abnormal cases it may take place in a bent position, or feet 
foremost. 

The young of quadrupeds when they are near their full 
time contain excrements, both liquid and in the form of 
solid lumps, the latter in the lower part of the bowel and 

10 the urine in the bladder. 

In those animals that have cotyledons in the womb the 
cotyledons grow less as the embryo grows bigger, and at 
length they disappear altogether. The navel-string is 
a sheath wrapped about blood-vessels which have their 
origin in the womb, from the cotyledons in those animals 
which possess them and from a blood-vessel in those which 

15 do not. In the larger animals, such as the embryos of 
oxen, the vessels are four in number, and in smaller 
animals two; in the very little ones, such as fowls, one 
vessel only.’ 

Of the four vessels that run into the embryo, two pass 
through the liver where the so-called gates or ‘portae’ 4 
are, running in the direction of the great vein, and the 

ao other two run in the direction of the aorta towards the 
point where it divides and becomes two vessels instead of 
one. Around each pair of blood-vessels are membranes, 
and surrounding these membranes is the navel-string itself, 
after the manner of a sheath.” And as the embryo grows, 
the veins themselves tend more and more to dwindle in 
size. And also as the embryo matures it comes down into 

25 the hollow of the womb and is observed to move here, and 
sometimes rolls over in the vicinity of the groin. 


When women are in labour, their pains determine to- 9 
wards many divers parts of the body, and in most cases 


1 G.A. iv. 9. 7778.28; Plin. x. 113. 
? Contra, Harvey, de Gen. p. 397. 
3 See the much better account in Æ. A. vi. 3. 
4 Cf. Plato, 7%. p. 390; Hippocr. de Morb. Vulg. iii. p. 456 K, 
V. p. 123 L; de Anat. viii. p. 538 L. 
G.A. il. 4. 740% 31, 7. 745° 26 
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to one or other of the thighs. Those are the quickest to 
be delivered who experience severe pains in the region of 30 
the belly; and parturition is difficult in those who begin 
by suffering pain in the loins, and speedy when the pain 
is abdominal. If the child about to be born be a male, 
the preliminary flood is watery and pale in colour, but 
if a girl it is tinged with blood, though still watery. In 
some cases of labour these latter phenomena do not occur, 
either one way or the other. 

In other animals parturition is unaccompanied by pain, 
and the dam is plainly seen to suffer but moderate incon- 587° 
venience. In women, however, the pains are more severe, 
and this is especially the case in persons of sedentary habits, 
and in those who are weak-chested and short of breath. 
Labour is apt to be especially difficult if during the process 
the woman while exerting force with her breath fails to hold 
it in.! 5 

First of all, when the embryo starts to move? and the 
membranes burst, there issues forth the watery flood ;° 
then afterwards comes the embryo, while the womb everts 
and the afterbirth comes out from within. 


1o The cutting of the navel-string, which is the nurse’s duty, 
is a matter calling for no little care and skill. For not only 
in cases of difficult labour must she be able to render assist- 10 
ance with skilful hand, but she must also have her wits 
about her in all contingencies, and especially in the opera- 
tion of tying the cord. For if the afterbirth have come 
away, the navel is ligatured off from the afterbirth with a 
woollen thread and is then cut above the ligature; and at 
the place where it has been tied it heals up, and the remain- 15 
ing portion drops off. (If the ligature come loose the child 
dies from loss of blood.)* But if the afterbirth has not yet 
come away, but remains after the child itself is extruded, it 
is cut away within ĉ after the ligaturing of the cord." 

? Plin. vii. 5. 2 xsvoupeévou, Picc., for ywopevov, codd. et edd. 

3 Udpwy is identical with mpdpopos and iyapes. 

* eav 8€ AVON, npiv ) mpyvunrat rò aipa, amobvnoxet, Schn. e vers. Guil. 
ê Reading with Dittm. é£o évros abrov rov matdiov, ow amoTéuverat ... 


A. and W. read ov« evOvs amorépverat, 
è A. and W. reject the traditional reading on the ground that it 
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It often happens that the child appears to have been 
born dead when it is merely weak, and when, before the 
umbilical cord has been ligatured, the blood has run out into 
the cord and its surroundings. But experienced midwives 
have been known to squeeze back the blood into the child’s 
body from the cord, and immediately the child that a 
moment before was bloodless came back to life again. 

It is the natural rule, as we have mentioned above, for 
all animals to come into the world head foremost, and 
children, moreover, have their hands stretched out by their 
sides. And the child gives a cry and puts its hands up to its 
mouth as soon as it issues forth. 

Moreover the child voids excrement sometimes at once, 
sometimes a little later, but in all cases during the first day ; 
and this excrement is unduly copious in comparison with 
the size of the child; it is what the midwives call the 
meconium or ‘poppy-juice’. In colour it resembles blood, 
extremely dark and pitch-like, but later on it becomes 
milky, for the child takes at once to the breast. Before 
birth the child makes no sound, even though in difficult 
labour it put forth its head while the rest of the body 
remains within. 

In cases where flooding takes place rather before its 
time, it is apt to be followed by difficult parturition. But if 
discharge take place after birth in small quantity, and in 
cases where it only takes place at the beginning and does 
not continue till the fortieth day, then in such cases 
women make a better recovery and are the sooner ready 
to conceive again. 

Until the child is forty days old it neither laughs nor 
weeps during waking hours, but of nights it sometimes does 
both;? and for the most part it does not even notice being 


prescribes identical treatment whether the placenta come away or not. 
‘ Bei zuriickbleibender Placenta fiirchtete man (wiewol grundlos) eine 
Blutung der Mutter, und schnitt daher die Nabelschnur erst einige 
Zeit nach dem Austritte des Kindes’ They accordingly reconstruct 
the text: day ĝe cuveEeAOn rò Ŭgtepov Ew Õvros airov row matdiov, ovK 
evOéws drroréuverat arodeOevros roù opdador. 

1! Hippocr. de Sept. P. i. p. 454 K, vii. p. 450 L čv re yàp ross 
Unvot eodoiy evOews eryy yevwvrat, yedAovra aiverat ra maia kal 
kħaiovra, eypnyopdéra re avrépatra evOéws yedg te Kui KAaiee mpóoĝev Fj 
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tickled, but passes most of its time in sleep. As it keeps 
on growing it gets more and more wakeful; and moreover 

it shows signs of dreaming, though it is long afterwards 10 
before it remembers what it dreams. 

In other animals there is no contrasting difference 
between one bone and another, but all are properly 
formed; but in children the front part of the head? is soft 
and late of ossifying. And by the way, some animals are 
born with teeth, but children begin to cut their teeth in the 
seventh month ;? and the front teeth are the first to come 15 
through, sometimes the upper and sometimes the lower 
ones. And the warmer the nurses’ milk so much the quicker 
are the children’s teeth to come. 


I After parturition and the cleansing flood the milk comes 
in plenty, and in some women it flows not only from the 
nipples but at divers parts of the breasts, and in some cases 
even from the armpits. And for some time afterwards thcre 
continue to be certain indurated parts of the breast called 
strangalides, or ‘knots’, which occur when it so happens 
that the moisture is not concocted,’ or when it finds no outlet 
but accumulates within.* For the whole breast is so spongy 
that if a woman in drinking happen to swallow a hair, she 25 
gets a pain in her breast, which ailment is called ‘trichia’ ;° 
and the pain lasts till the hair either find its own way out 
or be sucked out with the milk. Women continue to have 
milk until their next conception ; and then the milk stops 
coming and goes dry, alike in the human species and in the 


n 


O 


Teooepárovra muepar yevoiaro. Cf. Censor. xi; G.A. V. I. 779° I1; 
Antig. 123. 

1 Or anterior fontanelle, which A. describes as a distinct bone 
H. A.i.7. 491* 31; G.A. ii. 6. 744% 24, v. 8. 788°, 

3 G. A. ii. 6. 74510; Plin. vii. 15, xi. 63; Hippocr. de S. P. i. 
p- 452 K, vii. p. 448 L; Macrob. de S. Sc. i; Auson. in Monosyll. 
‘Indicat in pueris septennia prima novus dens’. 

> exreppoy A. and W., éxmepdn cet. 

* Picc. oxAnpwOn, wANpwOn cet. 

8 Hippocr. J/udlrebr. ii. p. 852 K óxórav ó palos rpnyvs yévnrat, ‘ubi 
Foes ex Erot. Gloss. tpiyiıdonraı scribi maluit. Similiter renum vitium 
rpxiíaoıw interpretatur Galenus cum per urinam velut capilli albi 
excernuntur’ (Schn.). Littré (viii. p. 366) reads rpexijon. 

© ONBopévn perà rov ydadakros f €xOnAacOy, Schn. 
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30 quadrupedal vivipara. So long as there is a flow of milk 
the menstrual purgations do not take place, at least as a 
general rule, though the discharge has been known to occur 
during the period of suckling. For, speaking generally, a 
determination of moisture does not take place at one and 
the same time in several directions; as for instance the 
menstrual purgations tend to be scanty in persons suffering 
from haemorrhoids.' And in some women the like happens 
owing to their suffering from varices,? when the fluids issue 
from the pelvic region before entering into the womb. And 

588" patients who during suppression of the menses happen to 
vomit blood are no whit the worse.’ 


Children are very commonly subject to convulsions,’ more 12 
especially such of them as are more than ordinarily well- 
nourished on rich or unusually plentiful milk from a stout 

snurse. Wine is bad for infants, in that it tends to excite 
this malady, and red wine is worse than white, especially 
when taken undiluted ;ë and most things that tend to induce 
flatulency ê are also bad, and constipation too is prejudicial. 
The majority of deaths in infancy occur before the child is 
a week old, hence it is customary to name the child at that 
age,’ from a belief that it has now a better chance of 

to survival. This malady is worst at the full of the moon ; ° 
and by the way, it is a dangerous symptom when the 
spasms begin in the child’s back.® 


1 H.A. iii. 19. 5218 29; G. A. i. 19. 7278 12. 

2 Reading with Picc. dia rò toyev iias. dia ray toxiwy codd., Bk. ; 
igiwy Scalig., Schn. Cf. Probl. iv. 20. 878" 35 dia ri ai igiat rous €xovras 
KwAvovet yervay. 

3 Guil. tr. aiua oupméon, epéoagat ovdev Brdmrovra: cf. Hippocr. 
A ph. v. 32 (iii. p. 743 K, iv. p. 542 L) yuvar aipa eueovon, Tov katrapnviwv 
payévTov, Avors (yiverat). 

On infantile convulsions see Hippocr. passim, e.g. ii. p. 187, 
v. p. 607, vi. p. 83 L, &c. 

è Cf. de Somn. et Vig. 3. 457% 14. 

€ A troublesome word, perhaps implying lentils, peas, or such-like 
vegetables that grow in pods: cf. H. A. iii. 21. 522} 33, viii. 7. 595° 6. 

T Suid. s.v. dexarevew ; Harpocrat. s. vv. updidpopia, éBõopevopévov. 
Lat. dies lustricus s. nominalis ; cf. Festus ap. P. Diac. p. 120; Macrob. 
Saturn, i. 16; Suet. Nero 6. 

® Plin. vii. 5. 

? A symptom of ‘tetanus neonatorum’, a specific ailment arising by 
infection through an ill-dressed cord, 
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I WE have now discussed the physical characteristics of 588 
animals and their methods of generation. Their habits 
and their modes of living vary according to their character 
and their food. 

1In the great majority of animals there are traces of 
psychical qualities or attitudes,? which qualities are 
more markedly differentiated in the case of human beings. 20 
For just as we pointed out resemblances in the physical 
organs,’ so in a number of animals we observe gentleness or 
fierceness, mildness or cross temper, courage or timidity, fear 
or confidence, high spirit or low cunning, and, with regard 
to intelligence, something equivalent to sagacity. Some of 


1 Here A. deals with ouvéyeca, the ‘principle of continuity ’, funda- 
mental in Biology and Psychology. Various analyses of the soul are 
dialectically possible (cf. Eth. Mic. 1. 13. 11029 28, &c.), but the scientific 
account is found in the de Anima. There we arrive at a tripartite 
division (cf. de An. ii. 3. 414% 12) into Openrixdy, aicOnrixdy, dsavontendy, 
in accord with the ascending series of plant (de Ax. il. 3. 414" 33; 
G. A. ii. 4. 74181), animal (de An. ii. 2. 41391; G. A. ii. 4. 741% 2, 3. 
736% 30; P. A. iv. 5. 6782; de V. et M. 4. 469" 4), and man (de Aa. 
414518). These popa rìs Wuxjs are not locally separate, nor mutually 
exclusive: 1 yap pisis petaBuives cuveyas amo Tov aYúywv eis Ta (oa, dea 
TaY (wvrwy pev oùk Õyrwy è (wav, oŭrws Wore SoKeiy naprav juKpov dta- 
pepe Oarépov Odrepov To auveyyus ddAndos (P. A. iv. 5. 681° 12); and 
each lower grade of Wvyn is implicitly included within the higher, os 
ev terpayov@ rpiywvov (de An. ii. 3. 414° 31). Thus, rò Opemrexdy is 
n mpatn Yvxn (de An. ii. 4. 4169 18; de Resp. 8. 474° 31), the inseparable 
concomitant of life itself (de An. iii. 12. 434% 22); and, while the 
higher of the three physical stages retain the psychological qualities 
of the lower, so also do the lower exhibit adumbrations of the psychical 
qualities of the higher. The xvyoes Of animals are normally deter- 
mined by ém:Ovupia or Oupds; but we have sometimes in animals traces 
of mpoatperixai Eers, the forerunners of that mpoaipeots, or Bovdevtinn 
opefis, which appears in man as the efficient cause of goodness or 
badness (Z¢hk. Nic. iii. §. 1113210). Again, ro dtavontexey in a fully 
developed form is characteristic of man alone, but the actions of 
animals seem to exhibit it in a rudimentary form, just as even animals 
that are ared\y must be supposed to have davracia, however imperfectly 
developed (de Ax. iii. 11. 433” 31). 

? Wuxns tpdru, a Platonic phrase, Rep. iv. 445 C, &c., equivalent, or 
nearly so, to ees. 

3 emi ray pepov: Gaza, f quemadmodum, cum de Partibus docerem, 
exposui’; Scotus and Alb. M. read ext ray peccocoy; A. and W. are 
inclined to transfer the clause to the following sentence, xa@urep yop 
eni ray pepov xrA. Dittm. refers to Æ. A. i. 1. 488° 12. 
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these qualities in man, as compared with the corresponding 
qualities in animals, differ only quantitatively: that is to 
say, a man has more or less of this quality, and an animal 
has more or less of some other; other qualities in man 
are represented by analogous and not identical qualities: 
for instance, just as in man we find knowledge, wisdom, 


30and sagacity,! so in certain animals there exists some 
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other natural potentiality akin to these.* The truth of 
this statement will be the more clearly apprehended if we 
have regard to the phenomena of childhood: for in children 
may be observed the traces and seeds of what will one day 
be settled psychological habits, though psychologically a 
child hardly differs for the time being from an animal; so 
that one is quite justified in saying that, as regards man 
and animals, certain psychical qualities are identical with 
one another, whilst others resemble, and others are analogous 
to, each other. 

Nature proceeds little by little from things lifeless to 
animal life in such a way that it is impossible to determine 
the exact line of demarcation, nor on which side thereof an 
intermediate form should lie. Thus, next after lifeless 
things in the upward scale comes the plant, and of plants 
one will differ from another as to its amount of apparent 
vitality ; and, in a word, the whole genus of plants, whilst 
it is devoid of life as compared with an animal, is endowed 
with life as compared with other corporeal entities.‘ 
Indeed, as we just remarked, there is observed in plants 
a continuous scale of ascent towards the animal. So, in 
the sea, there are certain objects concerning which one 
would be at a loss to determine whether they be animal 
or vegetable. For instance, certain of these objects are 

1 réxrn rai copia cui ouverts. Cf. Eth. Nic. 1. 13. 1103% 5, where 
codia, cuveats, and dpovnots are grouped as aperai dcavonrixai. Téxvn IS 
strictly a ĝúvapıs, cf. Met. viii. 2. 1046" 3, &c., and the latter word carries 
with it a notion of development or of capacity to develop, apxai yap 
peraBAnrixai cis év GAA H h) ao; Cf. de Caelo, iii. 2. 301" 17. On the 
Suvdpecs cf. de An. il. 3. 414% 29. 

2 Cf. H. A. i. 1. 488" 11, 3 Cf. P. A. iv. §. 681° 12. 

1 Plat. Phaedr. 245 E; Arist. de An. i. 2. 403” 25, ii. 2. 413%253 cf. 
Meteor. iv. 12. 390%, &c. 


5 Cf. de An. ii. 3. 414° 33 bore rab’ éxacroy (ytyréov, ris Exaorou yew 
vioy tis Purov Kat tis avOpwrov 7 Onpiov, e H. A. iv. 6. 531? 9, 
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fairly rooted,' and in several cases perish if detached ; 
thus the pinna? is rooted to a particular spot, and the 15 
solen (or razor-shell) cannot survive withdrawal from its 
burrow.’ Indeed, broadly speaking, the entire genus of 
testaceans have a resemblance to vegetables, if they be 
contrasted with such animals as are capable of progression. 

In regard to sensibility, some animals give no indication 
whatsoever of it, whilst others indicate it but indistinctly. 
Further, the substance of some of these intermediate 
creatures is fleshlike, as is the case with the so-called 
tethya (or ascidians) and the acalephae (or sea-anemones); 20 
but the sponge is in every respect like a vegetable. And 
so throughout the entire animal scale there is a graduated 
differentiation in amount of vitality and in capacity for 
motion. 

A similar statement holds good with regard to habits of 
life. Thus of plants that spring from seed the one function 
seems to be the reproduction of their own particular species, 25 
and the sphere of action with certain animals is similarly 
limited. The faculty of reproduction, then, is common to 
all alike.* If sensibility be superadded,® then their lives 
will differ from one another in respect to sexual inter- 
course through the varying amount of pleasure derived 
therefrom, and also in regard to modes of parturition and 30 
ways of rearing their young. Some animals, like plants, 
simply procreate their own species at definite seasons ; 
other animals busy themselves also in procuring food for 
their young, and after they are reared quit them and have 
no further dealings with them ; other animals are more in- 589° 
telligent and endowed with memory, and they live with their 
offspring for a longer period and on a more social footing. 


1 H. A. i. 1. 487” 8, v. 16. 548" 5, &c. 

3 H. A. iv. 4. 528% 33, whence Sylb. mpoomequxacry, for mepuxacry 
codd. Gaza, adhaerent. 

3 Note that it is by an iron rod or spike that the solen is withdrawn ; 
cf. iv. 8. 5358 15. 

4 H. A.V. 1.539% 15; Phys. i. 7. 190% 1, &c. 

5 Reading mposoúvons with Bekker; Dittm. mpotovons. Cf. de Tuv. et 
Sen. 6. 467” 23 Tà yup pura çh pév, odx Eyer Ò’ aisônoiv, ro 8 aicOdver Out 
ro (pov mpos tò py (@ov StopiCouer: also de An. il. 3. 415% 2. Hence 
Linnaeus, ‘ vegetabilia crescunt et vivunt, &c. 
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The life of animals, then, may be divided into two acts— 
procreation and feeding; for on these two acts all their 
interests and life concentrate. Their food depends chiefly 
on the substance of which they are severally constituted ; 
for the source of their growth in all cases will be this 


' substance. And whatsoever is in conformity with nature 


10 


i 
an 


20 


is pleasant, and all animals pursue pleasure in keeping with 
their nature. 


Animals are also differentiated locally: that is to say, 
some live upon dry land, while others live in the water. And 
this differentiation may be interpreted in two! different 
ways. Thus, some animals are termed terrestrial as in- 
haling air, and others aquatic as taking in water ; and there 
are others which do not actually take in these elements,? 
but nevertheless are constitutionally adapted to the 
cooling influence, so far as is needful to them, of one 
element or the other, and hence are called terrestrial 
or aquatic though they neither breathe air nor take in 
water. Again other animals are so called from their 
finding their food and fixing thcir habitat on land or in 
water: for many animals, although they inhale air and 
breed on land, yet derive their food from the water, and 
live in water for the greater part of their lives; and these 


1 8:yas, MSS., Bekk., Picc.; rptxya@s, Scalig. after Gaza, A. and W., 
Dittm. ; cf. 590° 13. I retain d&yos, thinking that A. started with two 
main dichotomies, one founded on respiration, the other upon habita- 
tion and diet. The first and fundamental distinction is, among blooded 
animals, between those possessed of a lung and those possessed of 
gills, those namely which take in air or water for respiration, or (as A. 
understood it) for carawrées, the cooling of the blood (de Resp. 10. 475" 
18). Here a cognate but subsidiary distinction emerges, because 
bloodless animals can perform this function in a way sufficient for 
their needs (ixayas) through the coolmg influence of the surrounding 
medium and without ‘taking in’ either water or air (cf. de Resp. 9. 
474" 26; 10. 47555, 15; 12. 476"). The second great distinction Is 
that some animals live and feed on land, and some in water; and this 
is manifestly quite a ditferent dichotomy to the first. A. is hampered 
throughout this discussion by his habitual reluctance to coin a new 
nomenclature or to abandon a popular classification embodied in 
current speech; he clings to the terms we(iv and évvdpoy after they are 
shown to be unfit to connote the sought-for distinctions. 

2 For ov dexdpeva Picc. cj. ovy pota. 

8 Read ra ôe ro with Schn., A. and W., and Dittm. For other 
variants in this difficult passage sce Schn., Dittm., and Piccolos. 
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are the only animals to which as living in and on two 
elements the term ‘amphibious’ is applicable. There is 
no animal taking in water that is terrestrial or aerial or 
that derives its food from the land, whereas of the great 
number of land animals inhaling air many get their food 
from the water; moreover some are so peculiarly organized 
that if they be shut off altogether from the water they 25 
cannot possibly live, as for instance, the so-called sea- 
turtle, the crocodile, the hippopotamus, the seal, and some 
of the smaller creatures, such as the fresh-water tortoise 
and the frog: now all these animals choke or drown if 
they do not from time to time breathe atmospheric air: 
they breed and rear their young on dry land, or near the 30 
land,! but they pass their lives in water. 

But the dolphin? is equipped in the most remarkable 
way of all animals: the dolphin and other similar aquatic 
animals, including the other cetaceans which resemble it ; * 
that is to say, the whale, and all the other creatures that 589° 
are furnished with a blow-hole. One can hardly allow that 
such an animal is terrestrial and terrestrial only, or aquatic 
and aquatic only, if by terrestrial we mean an animal that 
inhales air, and if by aquatic we mean an animal that 
takes in water. For the fact is the dolphin performs both 
these processes: he takes in water and discharges it by his 
blow-hole, and he also inhales air into his lungs ;* for, by 
the way, the creature is furnished with this organ and 
respires thereby, and accordingly, when caught in the nets, 
he is quickly suffocated for lack of air. He can also live 
for a considerable while out of the water, but all this while 
he keeps up a dull moaning sound corresponding to the 
noise made by air-breathing animals in general ;° further- 10 
more, when slecping, the animal keeps his nose above 
watcr, and he docs so that he may breathe the air. Now 


eye 


1 P. omits ra 8€ zpos ro Enpo. 

2 Cf. de Resp. 12. 476” 13. 

3 589% 33 omit «ai after égre. Dittm. rejects as follows: [xai] rôv 
evúðpwy, [kai trav dAXwy xnrwdar, doa rouTov éxet Tov Tpdrov]. The xnrwdn 
sometimes include large sharks and especially tunnies (cf. Rohde, 
Thynnorum captura, &c., p. 11), and are accordingly more strictly 
defined here. 

* P.A. iv. 13. 697% 15. 5 H. A. iv. 9. 535” 32. 
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it would be unreasonable to assign one and the same 
class of animals to both categories, terrestrial and aquatic, 
seeing that these categories are more or less exclusive 
of one another; we must accordingly supplement our 
definition of the term ‘aquatic’ or ‘marine’. For the 
fact is, some aquatic animals take in water and discharge 
it again, for the same reason that leads air-breathing animals 
13 to inhale air: in other words, with the object of cooling 
the blood. Others take in water as incidental to their 
mode of feeding; for as they get their food in the water 
they cannot but take in water along with their food, and if 
they take in water they must be provided with some organ 
for discharging it.! Those blooded animals, then, that use 
water for a purpose analogous to respiration are provided 
with gills; and such as take in water when catching their 
20 prey, with the blow-hole. Similar remarks are applicable 
to molluscs and crustaceans; for again it is by way of 
procuring food that these creatures take in water. 
Aquatic in different ways, the differences depending 
on bodily relation to external temperature and on habit 
of life, are such animals on the one hand as take in air 
as but live in water, and such on the other hand as take in 
water? and are furnished with gills but go upon dry land 
and get their living there” At present only one animal 
of the latter kind is known, the so-called cordylus or 
water-newt ; this creature is furnished not with lungs but 
with gills, but for all that it is a quadruped and fitted for 
walking on dry land.* 
In the case of all these animals their nature appears in 
30 some kind of a way to have got warped, just as some male 
animals get to resemble the female, and some female 
animals the male.. The fact is that animals, if they be 


/ 

1 de Resp. 12. 476" 23. 

2 Guil, has ‘suscipiunt quidem aerem humidum et habent branchias’, 
1.€. óra b€xerat piv aépa vypór. 

3? Whether genuine or interpolated, this passage is of the nature 
of an afterthought, modifying and correcting the statement of 589° 23. 

* copdvdos is in all probability some species of triton or newt, which, 
like 7. alpestris or Salamandra atra, retains its larval gills till it is 
well grown. Cf. Z. A. iv, 13. 695" 25; de Resp. 10. 476° 6. 

6 G. A. i. 2. 716" 3. 
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subjected to a modification in minute organs, are liable to 
immense modifications in their general configuration. This 
phenomenon may be observed in the case of gelded 
animals: only a minute organ of the animal is mutilated, 590° 
and the creature passes from the male to the female form. 
We may infer, then, that if in the primary conformation of 
the embryo an infinitesimally minute but absolutely essential 
organ sustain a change of magnitude one way or the other, 
the animal will in one case turn to male and in the other to 
female; and also that, if the said organ be obliterated 
altogether, the animal will be of neither one sex nor the 
other. And so by the occurrence of modification in minute 
organs it comes to pass that one animal is terrestrial and 5 
another aquatic, in both senses of these terms.’ And, 
again, some animals arc amphibious whilst other animals 
arc not amphibious, owing to the circumstance that in 
their conformation while in the embryonic condition there 
got intermixed into them some portion of the matter of 
which their subsequent food is constituted; for, as was 
said above,” what is in conformity with nature is to every 10 
single animal pleasant and agreeable. | 

Animals then have been categorized into terrestrial and 
aquatic in three ways, according to their assumption of 
air or of water, the temperament of their bodies,*? or the 
character of their food; and the mode of life of an animal 15 
corresponds to the category in which it is found. That ts 
to say, in some cases the animal depends for its terrestrial 
or aquatic nature on tempcrainent and diet combined, as 
well as upon its method of respiration ; and sometimes on 
temperament and habits alone. 


1! With Dittm. we exclude as a gloss the succeeding words do 
aupSaiver yiyverOat ra pev mela rà 8 évvdpa rav wwr. 

ê 589% 9. 

3 xpaots in this chapter means the interaction or interrelation 
between the organism and the surrounding medium by which the 
former is cooled (cf. 589 14, 22; 7 Kp. rou mepieora@ros aépos, G. A. iv. 
2. 767® 30; and the discussion of carayugéis in de Nesp. 10. 475°). 
It so comes to mean, on the onc hand, the femferament of the organism, 
in Galen’s sense (cf. Probl. xx. 1. 954° 8), and, on the other, external 
temperature (e.g. Pl. Phaedo, 111"), or climate (Z7. A. viii. 28. 606” 3; 
Probl. xiv. nepi xpaces). 
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Of testaceans,! some, that are incapable of motion, subsist 
on fresh water, for, as the sea water dissolves into its 
ao constituents, the fresh water from its greater thinness 
percolates through the grosser parts; ? in fact, they live on 
fresh water just as they were originally engendered from 
the same. Now that fresh water is contained in the sea 
and can be strained off from it can be proved in a 
thoroughly practical way. Take a thin vessel of moulded 
25 wax, attach a cord to it, and let it down quite empty into 
the sea: in twenty-four hours it will be found to contain 
a quantity of water, and the water will be fresh and 
drinkable.” 

Sea-anemones feed on such small fishes as come in their 
way. The mouth of this creature is in the middle of its 
body; and this fact may be clearly observed in the case 

30 of the larger varieties. Like the oyster it has a duct for 
the outlet of the residuum; and this duct is at the top 
of the animal.* In other words, the sea-anemone cor- 
responds to the inner fleshy part of the oyster, and the 
stone to which the one creature clings corresponds to 
the shell which encases the other. 

The limpet detaches itself from the rock and goes about 
in quest of food. Of shell-fish that are mobile, some are 

590” carnivorous and live on little fishes, as for instance, the 


l tov pey dorpaxodépywy xrdA. The long discursive account which 


follows of the diet of animals seems to hark back to the end of Chap. 1, 
the essay on aquatic and terrestrial life reading like a parenthetic 
interpolation. 

2 Cf. H.A.v. 16.548227; P.A. iv. 7. 683” 29. Aelian, ix. 64, attributes 
the doctrine to Democritus. Theophr. C. P? ii. §. 2 describes a strain- 
ing or selective absorption of sea water by the roots of trees. As to 
ià roy mucvav cf. P.A. iv. 3. 677" 25, where it is said that only oily 
matters percolate through the omentum, because of its close texture, 
Ôtù mukvórnTa Tov Upevos. 

3 Cf. Meteor. ii. 3. 358% 35; Ael. ix. 64; Plin. xxxi. 37. It is curious 
that the statement in the text Is so often repeated; I have been at the 
pains to perform the experiment, but in vain. Dr. Ogle suggests 
kepdpivoy for xypiwvov; but the latter, though highly suspicious, is 
supported by the parallel passages: Aelian says explicitly ayyetov 
EK KNpOv nosas. 

* In the much better account, supra, iv. 6. 531} 8, we read mepirrwpa 
de mavtedas ovdev haiverat €xovaa, AAN Gpota kata ToUTA rois hurots eoriy. 

© Cf. P. A.iv. 5.6817. The statement in the text reads like a confusion 
with the ascidian, ry6voy, cf. Æ. A. iv. 6. 531% 15. 
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purple murex—and there can be no doubt that the purple 
murex is Carnivorous, as it is caught by a bait of fish; 
others are carnivorous, but feed also on marine vegetation. 

The sea-turtles feed on shell-fish—for, by the way, their 
mouths are extraordinarily hard ; (whatever object it seizes, 
stone or other, it crunches into bits, but when it leaves the 
water for dry land it browses on grass).! These creatures 
suffer greatly, and oftentimes die when they lie on the 
surface of the water exposed to a scorching sun; for, when 
once they have risen to the surface, they find a difficulty 
in sinking again. 

Crustaceans feed in like manner. They are omnivorous; 
that is to say, they live on stones, slime, sea-weed, and 
excrement—as for instance the rock-crab—and are also 
carnivorous. The crawfish or spiny-lobster can get the 
better of fishes even of the larger species, though in some 
of them it occasionally finds more than its match. Thus, 
this animal is so overmastered and cowed by the octopus 
that it dies of terror if it become aware of an octopus 
in the same net with itself.2 The crawfish can master the 
conger-eel,® for owing to the rough spines of the crawfish 
the eel cannot slip away and elude its hold. The conger- 
eel, however, devours the octopus, for owing to the slip- 
periness of its antagonist the octopus can make nothing 
of it. The crawfish feeds on little fish, capturing them 
beside its hole or dwelling-place; for, by the way, it is 
found out at sea on rough and stony bottoms, and in such 
places it makes its den. Whatever it catches, it puts into 
its mouth with its pincer-like claws,* like the common 
crab. Its nature is to walk straight forward when it has 


' There is probably an interpolation here, as the construction indi- 
cates, on the part of some scribe negligent of the difference between 
the turtle and tortoise. 

2 Very singularly, Horapollo, ii. 106, gives an opposite account: 
dvOpwroyv trav dpodvAwy kpatnoavra BovAdpevot onpyvat, KapaBov raì 
moAuToda (wypadotaty® ovtos yap rots moXvmodas Kpatet, Kat Ta mpwreia 
dépe. Cuvier (.)/¢7. 1. 4) says that the octopus is detested by Medi- 
terranean fishermen because of the havoc it works upon the choicest 
lobsters and crabs: cf. Johnston, /z/rod. Conch. p. 315. 

3 Ael. i. 32, ix. 25, x. 38; Plin. ix. 88; Opp. Hal. ii. 389-418; Phile 
xxx; Plut. Sol. An. 27; Antig. Alirab. 99. 

* H. A. iv. 2. 526% 13. 
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nothing to fear, with its feelers hanging sideways; if it be 
frightened, it makes its escape backwards, darting off to 
a great distance. These animals fight one another with 
their claws, just as rams fight with their horns, raising 
them and striking their opponents;! they are often also 
seen crowded together in herds. So much for the mode of 
life of the crustacean. 

Molluscs? are all carnivorous; and of molluscs the 
calamary and the sepia are more than a match for fishes 
even of the large species. The octopus for the most part 
gathers shell-fish, extracts the flesh, and feeds on that; 
in fact, fishermen recognize their holes by the number of 
shells lying about.2 Some say that the octopus devours 
its own species, but this statement is incorrect; it is 
doubtless founded on the fact that the creature is often 
found with its tentacles removed, which tentacles have 
really been eaten off by the conger.’ 

Fishes, all without exception, feed on spawn in the 
spawning season; but in other respects the food varies 
with the varying species. Some fishes are exclusively 
carnivorous, as the cartilaginous genus, the conger, the 
channa or Serranus, the tunny, the bass, the synodon or 
Dentex, the amia, the sea-perch, and the muraena. The 
red mullet is carnivorous, but feeds also on sea-weed, on 
shell-fish, and on mud. The grey mullet feeds on mud, 
the dascyllus® on mud and offal, the scarus or parrot-fish 
and the melanurus on sea-weed, the saupe on offal and 
sea-weed ;* the saupe feeds also on zostera, and is the 

1 Ael. ix. 25. 

2 This sentence we have transposed from l. 21 to this place in 
accordance with a suggestion of Scaliger that has the approval of 
Schneider and of A. and W. 

3 H. A. ix. 37. 622" 5; Plin. ix. 48. 


‘ But Johnston has actually found in the stomachs of Loligo vulgaris 

the beaks of small individuals of its own species. J/rod. to Conchology, 
. 314. 

ie Hes. Of. 522; Alcae. fr. 5 Rhodig. xiii. 32; Opp. //a/. il. 250; 
Ael. i. 27, xiv. 26; Plut. Sol. An. 9.27; Antig. Mirab.25; Plin. 1x. 46; 
Horap. ii. 113, &c. Or by pupaiva, Ael. i. 32. © amag Ney. 

7 Oblata melanura, mod. Gk. peħavroĉpe. Cf. Arist. ap. Ath. vii. 313°; 
Ael. i. 41, xii. 17; Opp. Hal. i. 98, iii. 443, &e. 

° Cf. Opp. Zał. iii. 414. 

? MSS. have rmpúcov, Bpaciov ; Niphus and Karsch cj. rpdcov. The 
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only fish that is captured with a gourd.’ All fishes devour 
their own species, with the single exception of the cestreus 
or mullet; and the conger is especially ravenous in this 
respect. The cephalus? and the mullet in general are the 
only fish that eat no flesh ;* this may be inferred from 
the facts that when caught they are never found with flesh 
in their intestines, and that the bait used to catch them 
is not flesh but barley-cake.* Every fish of the mullet- 
kind lives on sea-weed and sand. The cephalus, called by 
some the ‘chelon’, keeps near in to the shore, the peraeas° 
keeps out at a distance from it, and feeds on a mucous 
substance exuding from itself, and consequently is always 
in a starved condition. The cephalus lives in mud, and is 
. in consequence heavy and slimy; it never feeds on any 
other fish. As it lives in mud, it has every now and then 


former means horehound ( Marrubium), and is accordingly inadmissible ; 
mpaocov, besides its usual signification of garlic (A//ium, means also a 
marine plant, probably our Zostera: cf. Theophr. H. P. iv. 6 toù yap 
puxous TO péV €ore mdarvpund ov ramoedés yppa nodes €xov, Ô 87 kal 
mpaaov kaotsi tives, oi 8€ (wornpa. 

: Onpeveras codoxuvOn, This might well mean ‘with the bait of a 
gherkin’; but Apostolides (p. 46) describes a peculiar mode of fishing 
for bpdss, Epinephilus gigas, by means of a gourd (xoAoxuv6n). This 
fish, on being hooked, retreats into its hole and holds on by dilating 
its spiny gill-covers; accordingly the practice is to attach the line in 
a peculiar way toa floating gourd, and to haul in the exhausted fish 
a couple of days later. Curiously enough, Ap. states that the saupe 
(Box salpe), which isa worthless fish (Ovid, Ha/. 122; Plin. ix. 32), is 
generally used to bait the line. I think it very possible that the 
present passage is faulty, and that 7 dpqdes has dropped out. 

2 All the fishes next described, xepados, xeorpevs, and yeAwy, appear to 
be mullets or fish closely allied thereto. Cvevolo and che/one are mod. 
Ital. for Mugil cephalus and chelo. 

3 Cf. Athen. vii. 307; Plut. Sol, Anim. ix. ‘Mugil capito is the only 
fish of which I am able to express my belief that it usually selects for 
its food nothing that has life,’ Couch, 

4 pagn. This was doubtless a poisoned cake or ‘ paste’, the 
lateragna of the Neapolitan fishermen, who prepare it with the 
roots of Cyclamen hederacfolium or C. neapolitanum, and use it 
especially for grey mullets, Crevolé: cf. Opp. Hal. iv. 647-93 pitav 
O iw Kucddpivoy éprytcav intnpes, | piEas év traddpnot úw upycaro 
pagas; cf. also iii. 482 et seq. The plant is perhaps identical with 
the Aristolochia rotunda of Piin. xxv. 54 ‘ Piscatores Campaniae radicem 

eam quae rotunda est venenum terrae vocant, coramque nobis contusam 
mixta calce in mare sparsere ; advolant pisces cupiditate mira, statim- 
que exanimati fluitant’. On poisons for fish see also Æ. A. viii. 20. 
602” 31. 
5 gepaios Athen., mrapdias Plut. Sef, Antim. ix. 965 E 
© Cf. proverb, xeorpets vnores, and frr. ap. Athen. vil. i. 307. 
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to make a leap upwards out of the mud so as to wash the 
slime from off its body. There is no creature known to 
prey upon the spawn of the cephalus, so that the species 
is exceedingly numerous; when, however, the fish is full- 
grown it is preyed upon by a number of fishes, and 
especially by the acharnas! or bass. Of all fishes the 
mullet? is the most voracious and insatiable, and in con- 
sequence its belly is kept at full stretch ; whenever it is not 
starving, it may be considered as out of condition. When 
it is frightened, it hides its head in mud, under the notion 
that it is hiding its whole body.? The synodon is car- 
nivorous and feeds on molluscs. Very often the synodon 
and the channa cast up their stomachs‘ while chasing 
smaller fishes; for, be it remembered, fishes have their 
stomachs close to the mouth, and are not furnished with 
a gullet.® 

Some fishes then, as has been stated, are carnivorous, 
and carnivorous only, as the dolphin, the synodon, the gilt- 
head, the selachians, and the molluscs. Other fishes feed 
habitually on mud or sea-weed or sea-moss or the so-called 
stalk-weed or growing plants; as for instance, the phycis, 
the goby, and the rock-fish; and, by the way, the only 
meat that the phycis will touch is that of prawns. Very 
often, however, as has been stated, they devour one another, 
and especially do the larger ones devour the smaller. The 
proof of their being carnivorous is the fact that they can 
be caught with flesh for a bait. The mackerel, the tunny, 
and the bass are for the most part carnivorous, but they do 
occasionally feed on sea-wecd. The sargue feeds on the 
leavings of the trigle or red mullet. The red mullet bur- 


1 Cf. Hesych. dyapvagé: \a8pak,—quam interpretationem forte duxit 
ex loco Aristotelis, unde Athen. vii. 307 excerpsit haec [Schn.]:— 
(Haw of xecrpeis, kåv adatpedaat ras képkovs* amecOierat BE ó pev k. UT 
Aa3paxos. The statement is quoted by Athen. vii. 307 from Arist. év ra 
mep (awy nowy kai Bior. 

2 xeorpevs, as A. and W. point out, is probably incorrect here. 

3 Athen. vii. 308; Plin. ix. 26. 

4 As Cuvier and others have noted, it is the swim-bladder and not 
the stomach that is apt to be everted as described. 

6 Arist. ap. Galen. ii. 173K; /7. A. ii. 17. 507° 26. 

6 For paduxta Dittm. boldiy conjectures weAdya ; but cf. 591° 1. 
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rows in the mud, and when it sets the mud in motion and 20 
quits its haunt, the sargue settles down into the placc 
and feeds on what is left behind, and prevents any smaller 
fish from settling in the immediate vicinity.! 

Of all fishes the so-called scarus, or parrot-wrasse, is the 
only one known to chew the cud like a quadruped.? 

As a general rule the larger fishes catch the smaller ones 
in their mouths whilst swimming straight after them in the 
ordinary position; but the selachians,? the dolphin, and 25 
all the cetacea‘ must first turn over on their backs, as 
their mouths are placed down below; this allows a fair 
chance of escape to the smaller fishes, and, indced, if it 
were not so, there would be very few of the little fishes 
left, for the speed and voracity of the dolphin is something 
marvellous.’ 

Of eels ê a few here and there feed on mud and on chance 
morsels of food thrown to them ; the greater part of them 592° 
subsist on fresh water. Eel-breeders are particularly careful 
to have the water kept perfectly clear, by its perpetually 
flowing on to flat slabs of stone’ and then flowing off again ; 
sometimes they coat the eel-tanks with plaster. The fact 
is that the eel will soon choke if the water is not clear, 5 
as his gills are peculiarly small. On this account, when 
fishing for eels, they disturb the water.® In the river 
Strymon eel-fishing takes place at the rising of the Pleiads, 
because at this period the water is troubled and the mud 
raised up” by contrary winds ;'° unless the water be in this 
condition, it is as well to leave the eels alone. When dead 
the eel, unlike the majority of fishes, neither floats on nor to 
rises to the surface; and this is owing to the smallness 

1 Plin. ix. 30. 

2 H. A. ii. 17. 508”, ix. 50; P. A. ili. 14. 6758 3; Plin. ix. 29; Ov. 
Hal. 119, &c.; cf. pnpvé, Z1. A. ix. 50. 632” 10. 

3 P.A. iv. 13. 696" II. 

t A. and W. stigmatize the words relating to the dolphin and other 
cetacea. 

6 H.A. ix. 48. 631? 20; Plin. ix. 7. 

e° Arist. ap. Athen. vii. 298. 

1 Cf. Schol. ad Arat. Dios. 993, and many other reff. in Schneider’s 
note. 


8 Ar. Eq. 864. ° For ume mvevparwy Picc. Cj. vroxeveirat nv. 
10 Or ‘by southerly winds blowing against the current’. 
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of the stomach. A few eels are supplied with fat, but the 
greater part have no fat whatsoever. When removed from 
the water they can live for five or six days;! for a longer 
period if north winds prevail, for a shorter if south winds.’ 

15 If they are removed in summer from the pools to the 
tanks they will die; but not so if removed in the winter. 
They are not capable of holding out against any abrupt 
change; consequently they often die in large numbers when 
men engaged in transporting? them from one place to 
another dip them into water particularly cold. They will 
also die of suffocation if they be kept in a scanty supply of 

20 water. This same remark will hold good for fishes in 
general; for they are suffocated if they be long confined 
in a short supply of water, with the water kept unchanged— 
just as animals that respire are suffocated if they be shut 
up with a scanty supply of air. The eel in some cases 
lives for seven or eight years. The river-eel feeds on his 

23 OWN species, on grass, or on roots, or on any chance food 
found in the mud.* Their usual feeding-time is at night, 
and during the day-time they retreat into deep water. 
And so much for the food of fishes. 


Of birds, such as have crooked talons are carnivorous 3 
without exception, and cannot swallow corn or bread-food 
even if it be put into their bills in tit-bits; as for instance, 

592° the eagle of every variety, the kite, the two species of 
hawks, to wit, the dove-hawk and the sparrow-hawk—and, 

by the way, these two hawks differ greatly in size from one 
another—and the buzzard. The buzzard is of the same 
size as the kite, and is visible at all seasons of the ycar.’ 

5 There is also the phene (or lammergcier) and the vulture. 
The phene is larger than the common eagle and is ashen 

in colour. Of the vulture there are two varietics: one small 

and whitish, the other comparatively large and rather more 
ashen-coloured than white.® Further, of birds that fly by 

l Plin. ix. 38. 

2 In other words, ‘longer in cold weather than in warm.’ 

3 Dittm. reads Pdeipovuory for Pepovow MSS. 

t [ ] A. and W. 6 Plin. x. 9. 


€ The former being the Egyptian vulture, Neophron percnopterus, 
the latter including Vultur fulvus and Gyps cinereus. 
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night, some have crooked talons, such as the night-raven, 
the owl, and the eagle-owl. The eagle-owl resembles the 
common owl in shape, but it is quite as large as the cagle. 10 
Again, there is the eleus, the Aegolian owl, and the little 
horned owl. Of these birds, the eleus is somewhat larger 
than the barn-door cock, and the Aegolian owl is of about 
the same size as the eleus, and both these birds hunt the 
jay ; the little horned owl is smaller than the common owl. 
All these three birds are alike in appearance, and all three 
are carnivorous. 

Again, of birds that have not crooked talons some are 15 
carnivorous, such as the swallow. Others feed on grubs, 
such as the chaffinch, the sparrow, the ‘ batis’, the green 
linnet, and the titmouse. Of the titmouse there are threc 
varieties. The largest is the finch-titmouse—for it is about 
the size of a finch; the second has a long tail, and from its 
habitat is called the hill-titmouse ; the third resembles the 20 
other two in appearance, but is less in size than either of 
them.! Then come the becca-fico,? the black-cap, the bull- 
finch, the robin, the epilais, the midget-bird, and the 
golden-crested wren. This wren is little larger than a 
locust, has a crest of bright red gold,” and is in every way 
a beautiful and graceful little bird. Then the anthus, a 2; 
bird about the size of a finch; and the mountain-finch, 
which resembles a finch and is of much the same size, but 
its neck is blue, and ‘it is named from its habitat; and 
lastly the wren and the rook. The above-enumcerated 
birds and the like of them feed either wholly or for the 
most part on grubs, but the following and the like feed on 
thistles; to wit, the linnet, the thraupis, and the goldfinch. 
All these birds feed on thistles, but never on grubs or any 593° 
living thing whatever; they live and roost also on the 
plants from which they derive their food. 


1 To wit, the great tit or ox-eye, the long-tailed or the penduline tit, 
and lastly the tomtit, coletit, and other allied species. 

2 On ovcaNis and pedrayxeprdos cf. H. A. ix. 49 B. 632”. These and 
many of the other birds here mentioned are not to be identified. 

3 douwiors is defined by Arist. de Sensu, 3. 440% 10, as being like the 
sun seen through a mist, 8° ayAvos Kat karvon. 

* The blue-throat, Cyanecula suecica. 
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There arc other birds whose favourite food consists of 
insects found beneath the bark of trees; as for instance, 
5 the great and the small pie, which are nicknamed the wood- 
peckers. These two birds resemble one another in plumage 
and in note, only that the note of the larger bird is the 
louder of the two; they both frequent the trunks of trees 
in quest of food. There is also the greenpie, a bird about 
the size of a turtle-dove, green-coloured all over, that pecks 
at the bark of trees with extraordinary vigour, lives generally 
10 ON the branch of a tree, has a loud note, and is mostly found 
in the Peloponnese. Thcre is another bird called the ‘grub- 
picker’ (or tree-creeper), about as small as the penduline 
titmousc, with speckled plumage of an ashen colour, and 
with a poor note ; it is a variety of the woodpecker.! 
There are other birds that live on fruit and herbage, 
rs such as the wild pigeon or ring-dove, the common pigeon, 
the rock-dove, and the turtle-dove. The ring-dove and the 
common pigeon are visible at all seasons; the turtle-dove 
only in the summer, for in winter it lurks in some hole or 
other and is never seen.? The rock-dove is chiefly visible 
in the autumn, and is caught at that season; it is larger 
20 than the common pigeon but smaller than the wild one ; 3 
it is generally caught while drinking.* These pigeons bring 
their young ones with them when they visit this country. 
All our other birds come to us in the early summer and 
build their nests here, and the greater part of them rear 
their young on animal food,® with the sole exception of the 
pigeon and its varieties. 
The whole genus of birds may be pretty well divided 
25 into such as procure their food on dry land, such as frequent 
rivers and lakes, and such as live on or by the sea. 
Of water-birds such as are web-footed live actually on 
the water, while such as are split-footed live by the edge of 
1 On the woodpecker cf. 7. A. ix. 9. 614%. 
2 JT. A. viii. 16. 600% 20; but cf. ix. 7.6132 Siayovor... tov Gépous ev 
TOS XEtpEptors, TOU ÔE YEtpavos ey Tois adeEEtvors. 
s Ji. A. V. 13. 544? 2. 
T is to say, ‘by means of a water-trap,’ still in common use in 


® (sors is so translated by Scaliger, Schneider, and others; but the 
Greek may be questioned. 
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it—and, by the way, water-birds that are not carnivorous 
live on water-plants, (but most of them live on fish),! like 
the heron? and the spoonbill that frequent the banks of 593” 
lakes and rivers; and the spoonbill, by the way, is less 
than the common heron, and has a long flat bill. There are 
furthermore the stork and the seamew; and the seamew, 
by the way, is ashen-coloured. There is also the schoenilus, 
the cinclus, and the white-rump. Of these smaller birds 5 
the last mentioned is the largest, being about the size of 
the common thrush; all three may be described as ‘ wag- 
tails’. Then there is the scalidris, with plumage ashen- 
grey, but speckled. Moreover, the family of the halcyons 
or kingfishers live by the waterside. Of kingfishers there 
are two varieties ;? one that sits on reeds and sings; the 
other, the larger of the two, is without a note. Both these 
varieties are blue on the back. There is also the trochilus 
(or sandpiper). The halcyon also, including a variety 
termed the cerylus, is found near the seaside. The crow 
also feeds on such animal life as is cast up on the beach, 
for the bird is omnivorous. There are also the white gull, 
the cepphus, the aethyia, and the charadrius. 15 

Of web-footed birds, the larger species live on the banks 
of rivers and lakes; as the swan, the duck, the coot, the 
grebe, and the teal—a bird resembling the duck but less in 
size—and the water-raven or cormorant. This bird is the 
size of a stork, only that its legs are shorter; it is web- 
footed and is a good swimmer ; its plumage is black. It 20 
roosts on trees,* and is the only one of all such birds as 
these that is found to build its nest in a tree. Further there 
is the large goose, the little gregarious goose, the vulpanser, 
the horned grebe,’ and the penelops. The sea-eagle lives 
in the neighbourhood of the sea and seeks its quarry in 
lagoons. 

A great number of birds are omnivorous. Birds of prey 23 
feed on any animal or bird, other than a bird of prey, that 
they may catch. These birds never touch one of their own 


pad 


Oo 


! Cj. Dittm. 2 77. A. ix. 18. 616” 33. 
3 Plin. x. 47. ‘ Cf. Milton, P. Z. iv. 196. 
5 A conjectural translation of até, 
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genus, whereas fishes often devour members actually of 
their own species. 

Birds, as a rule, are very spare drinkers. In fact birds 
of prey never drink at all, excepting a very few, and these 
drink very rarely; and this last observation is peculiarly 
applicable to the kestrel. The kite has been seen to drink, 
but he certainly drinks very seldom. 


Animals that are coated with tessellates—such as the 4 
lizard and the other quadrupeds, and the serpents—are 
omnivorous: at all events they are carnivorous and 
graminivorous; and serpents, by the way, are of all 
animals the greatest gluttons. 

Tessellated animals are spare drinkers, as are also all 
such animals as have a spongy lung,*? and such a lung, 
scantily supplied with blood, is found in all oviparous 
animals.* Serpents, by the by, have an insatiate appetite 
;* consequently, at times men hunt for snakes by 
pouring wine into saucers and putting them into the inter- 
stices of walls, and the creatures are caught when 
inebriated. Serpents are carnivorous, and whenever they 
catch an animal they extract all its juices and eject the 
creature whole. And, by the way, this is done by all 
other creatures of similar habits, as for instance the spider; 
only that the spider sucks out the juices of its prey outside, 


15 and the serpent docs so in its belly. The serpent takes 


any food presented to him, cats birds and animals, and 
swallows eggs entire. But after taking his prey he 
stretches himself until he stands straight out to the very 
tip and then he contracts and squeezes himself into little 
compass, so that the swallowed mass may pass down his 


ao outstretched body ;’ and this action on his part is due to 


the tenuity and length of his gullet. Spiders and snakes 


1G, A. ill, 1. 750% 7. 

2 P, A. iil. 6. 669% 25; de Resp. 10. 475» 24. 

> So Schneider and Dittm. MSS. have €xovar 8€ coucor ra oA yaipa 
muvra Kal Ta WoTúka. 

t Plin. x. 93. 6 Plin. x. 92. 

ë Cf. Acl. vi. 18 er’ dxpa ris oùpås éoras. 

7 This sentence is obscure and difficult, and has been variously 
translated, some making it the serpent and some the egg that is stood 
up emt ro dxpov. I suspect that some Egyptian story of the cobra 
underlies the statement. 
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can both go without food for a long time ; and this remark 
may be verified by observation of specimens kept alive in 
the shops of the apothecaries. 


Š Of viviparous quadrupeds such as are fierce and jag- 25 
toothed are without exception carnivorous; though, by 
the way, it is stated of the wolf, but of no other animal, 
that in extremity of hunger it will eat a certain kind of 
earth.’ These carnivorous animals never eat grass except 
when they are sick, just as dogs bring on a vomit by eating 
grass and thereby purge themselves. 

The solitary wolf is more apt to attack man than the 30 
wolf that goes with a pack.? 

The animal called ‘glanus’ by some and ‘hyaena’ by 
others is as large as a wolf, with a mane like a horse, 594° 
only that the hair is stiffer and longer and extends over 
the entire length of the chine. It will lie in wait for a man 
and chase him,’ and will inveigle a dog within its reach by 
making a noise that resembles the retching noise of a man 
vomiting.* It is exceedingly fond of putrefied flesh, and 
will burrow in a graveyard to gratify this propensity. | 

The bear is omnivorous. It eats fruit, and is enabled by 5 
the suppleness of its body to climb a tree; it also eats 
vegetables, and it will break up a hive to get at the honey ; 
it eats crabs and ants also, and is in a general way car- 
nivorous. It is so powerful that it will attack not only the 
deer but the wild boar, if it can take it unawares, and also 10 
the bull. After coming to close quarters with the bull it 
falls on its back in front of the animal, and, when the bull 
proceeds to butt, the bear seizes ‘hold of the bull's horns 
with its front paws, fastens its teeth into his shoulder, and 
drags him down to the ground.® For a short time together 15 
it can walk erect on its hind legs. All the flesh it eats it 
first allows to become carrion.’ 


' Plin. x. 93. 3 For paddov atray Picc. cj. wadAov Autravres. 

3 Plin. vili. 44; Ael. vii. 22. 

t Schn. quotes Political Magasine, 1786, p. 65: ‘This howl is very 
peculiar. Its beginning resembles a man moaning, and its latter part 
as if he were making a violent effort to vomit? Dittm., however, 
believes the sentence to be wholly corrupt, and suggests such words as 
in 594° 16 rà òè kpéa mayra Kater ie mpoonnovea mparov. 

5 Piin. viii. §4; Ael. vi. 9. 

® A. and W. suggest that this clause may have become detached from 
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The lion, like all other savage and jag-toothed animals, 
is carnivorous. It devours its food greedily and fiercely, 
and often swallows its prey entire without rending 
it at all; it will then go fasting for two or three days 
together, being rendcred capable of this abstinence by its 
previous surfeit.! It is a spare drinker. It discharges the 
solid residuum in small quantities, about every other day or 
at irregular intervals, and the substance of it is hard and dry 
like the excrement of a dog. The wind discharged from 
off its stomach is pungent, and its urine emits a strong 
odour, a phenomenon which, in the case of dogs, accounts 
for their habit of sniffing at trecs;* for, by the way, the lion, 
like the dog, lifts its leg to void its urine. It infects the 
food it eats with a strong smell by breathing on it,’ and 
when the animal is cut open an overpowering vapour 
exhales from its inside. 

Some wild quadrupeds feed in lakes and rivers ; the seal 
is the only one that gets its living on the sea. To the 
former class of animals belong the so-called castor, the 
satyrium,* the otter, and the so-called latax, or beaver. 
The beaver is flatter than the otter and has strong teeth ; 
it often at night-time emerges from the water and goes 
nibbling at the bark of the aspens that fringe the river- 
sides. The otter will bite a man, and it is said that when- 
ever it bites it will never let go until it hears a bone crack. 
The hair of the beaver is rough, intermediate in appearance 
between the hair of the seal and the hair of the deer. 


Jag-toothed animals drink by lapping, as do also some 6 
animals with teeth differently formed, as the mouse. Animals 
whose upper and lower teeth meet evenly® drink by suction, 


the account of tava. On the other hand, mpoonnovoa may be corrupt 
(cf. v. 7, mporetrovca), perhaps for mpoAeiyouca. 1 Ael. iv. 34. 

3 We must either assume the omission of orep after dudrep, or else 
suppose that the whole clause diérep .. . devdpwy is parenthetical and 
loosely dependent on the suggestion of dopn. 

3 Hence the story in Ael. v. 39 of how the lion, impregnating with 
his foul breath his reserves of food, secures them from molestation. 

* MSS. have Tò va@éptov kù Tò catvptoy, TÒ cdOpioy Kut To Care‘ ptor. 
Sundevall ascribes both names, together with xaorwp and arag, to the 
beaver. 

8 cuyddovra: áma ey. 
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as the horse and the ox; the bear neither laps nor sucks, 
but gulps down his drink. Birds, as a rule, drink by 
suction, but the long-necked birds stop and elevate their 
heads at intervals; the purple coot is the only one (of the 
long-neckcd birds) that swallows water by gulps.! 

Horned animals, domesticated or wild, and all such as 
are not jag-toothed, are all frugivorous and graminivorous, 
save under great stress of hunger.? The pig? is an ex- 
ception; it cares little for grass or fruit, but of all animals 
it is the fondest of roots, owing to the fact that its snout is 
peculiarly adapted for digging them out of the ground ;* 
it is also of all animals the most easily pleased in the 
matter of food. It takes on fat more rapidly in proportion 
to its size than any other animal; in fact. a pig can be 
fattened for the market in sixty days. Pig-dealers can tell 
the amount of flesh taken on, by having first weighed the 
animal while it was being starved. Before the fattening pro- 
cess begins, the creature must be starved for three days ;’ 
and, by the way, animals in general will take on fat if sub- 
jected previously to a course of starvation; after the three 
days of starvation, pig-breeders feed the animal lavishly. 
Breeders in Thrace, when fattening pigs, give them a drink on 
the first day; then they miss one, and then two days, then 
three and four, until the interval extends over seven days. 
The pigs’ meat used for fattening is composed of barley, 
millet, figs, acorns, wild pears, and cucumbers.® These 
animals—and other animals that have warm bellies ‘—are 
fattened by repose. [Pigs also fatten the better by being 
-allowed to wallow in mud.’ They like to feed in batches 
of the same age. A pig will give battle even to a wolf.]° 


' Athen. ix. p. 398; Plin. x. 63. ? Plin. x. 93. 

3 Some MSS. have xuvds. The passage is apparently faulty, and 
Picc. reconstructs (öra è xapxapddovra,) čéw rhs Kuvds, raŭra 8 kiota 
nonpaya Kai kapropaya. 

* Plin. xi. 60, xii. gt. Cf. Alex. Aphr. Probl. i. 141. 

6 Plin. vin, 77. 

° Cf. Hom. Od. x. 242; H. A. viii. 21. 603 27; Varro, A. R. iv. 2. 

7 Some MSS. have kothiav Geppny ayad;,v. Picc. cj. Cayaĝ)} ) ATpepia 
meaivery (meatver) O€ ras Us, 

Apparently somewhat corrupt: cf. Ael. v. 45 maytverBa 3€ rv oùv 
dxovw py Aovopévny padrtora, dA’ ev Te BopBupe diarpiBovody re Kat 
orpepopevny KX. ° [ J A. and W., Dittm. 


AR, H.A. Z 
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Ifa pig be weighed when living, you may calculate that 
after death its flesh will weigh five-sixths of that weight, 
and the hair, the blood, and the rest will weigh the other 
sixth. When suckling their young, swine—like all other 
animals—get attenuated. So much for these animals. 


5 Cattle! feed on corn and grass, and fatten on vegetables 7 
that tend to cause flatulency,? such as bitter vetch or 
bruised beans or bean-stalks. The older ones also will 
fatten if they be fed up after an incision has been made 
into their hide, and air blown thercinto.? Cattle will fatten 
also on barley in its natural state or on barley finely 

10 winnowed, or on sweet food, such as figs, or pulp from the 
wine-press,* or on elm-leaves. But nothing is so fattening 
as the heat of the sun and wallowing in warm waters. If the 
horns of young cattle be smeared with hot wax, you may 
mould them to any shape you please,’ and cattle are less 
subject to disease of the hoof if you smear the horny parts® 

15 with wax, pitch, or olive oil. Herded cattle suffer more when 
they are forced to change their pasture-ground by frost than 
when snow is the cause of change. Cattle grow all the more 
in size when they are kept from sexual commerce over a 
number of years; and it is with a view to growth in size 
that in Epirus the so-called Pyrrhic kine’ are not allowed 
intercourse with the bull until they are nine years® old ; 

1 Plin. xviii. 30. 

2 gvonrixois, for which some MSS. and Aldus read dvotxois, seems 
to me not above suspicion. gaondAas would be a simple and appropriate 
word. vonrixds, however, is frequent in similar passages, always 
with reference to beans or such-like leguminous plants. Either the 
word itself or some other of which it is a corruption must, I think, 
have meant fodded vegetables, and has nothing to do with flatulency. 

5 This also is stigmatized by A. and W.; but cf. Plin. viii. 70. 

* aoradict ka oivois, MSS. and edd., lit. ‘raisins and wine’. I con- 
jecture a. rov oivov, in the sense of oréuguAa, Lat. vinacea, the ‘marc’, 
or crushed grapes from the wine-press; cf. Varro, X. R. ii. 2, iii, 11 5 
Colum. vi. 3, &c. 

6 Plin. xi. 45. Schn. quotes /tiner. Olafsent,i. p.27 (vers. germ.), in 
witness of a similar practice in Iceland. 

ê xépata: Jit. ‘horns’; but cf. Cato, Æ. R. 72 ‘Boves ne pedes 
subterant, pice liquida cornua infima unguito’. Cf. Colum. vi. 15; 
Verg. G. ii. 88, &c. 3; Schn. and Picc. read kepåria. 

7 H. A, i. 21. 5225 24; Ael. iii. 33; Plin. viii. 70; Colum. vi. 1 ; 
Varro, R. R. 1. 5 

® Plin. Zc. ‘non ante quadrimatum’, reading (as Dittm. shows) 8’ for 6”. 
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from which circumstance they are nicknamed the ‘ unbulled ’ 
kine. Of these Pyrrhic cattle, by the way, they say that 
there are only about four hundred in the world, that they 20 
are the private property of the Epirote royal family, that 
they cannot thrive out of Epirus, and that people elsewhere 
have tricd to rear them, but without success. 


8 Horses, mules, and asses feed on corn and grass, but are 
fattened chiefly by drink. Just in proportion as beasts of 
burden drink water, so will they more or less enjoy their 
food, and a place will give good or bad feeding according 25 
as the water is good or bad. Green corn, while ripening,! 
will give a smooth coat; but such corn is injurious if the 
spikes are too stiff and sharp.? The first crop of clover 
is unwholesome, and so is clover over which ill-scented 
water runs; for the clover is sure to get the taint of the 
water.’ Cattle like clear water for drinking ;* but the horse 30 
in this respect resembles the camel, for the camel likes 
turbid and thick water, and will never drink from a stream 
until he has trampled it into a turbid condition’ And, by 5962 
the way, the camel can go without water for as much as 
four days, but after that when he drinks, he drinks in 
immense quantities.’ 


9 The elephant? at the most can eat nine Macedonian 
medimni of fodder® at one meal; but so large an amount is 
unwholesome. As a general rule it can take six or seven 5 
medimni of fodder, five medimni of wheat, and five marets 
of wine—six cotylae going to the varis? An elephant 
has been known to drink right off fourteen Macedonian 
metretae of water, and another eight mefretae later in 
the day. 


1 ¢yxvos is probably corrupt; I should conjecture éyxatpos, or possibly 
€yxapros, though these words do not occur elsewhere in A. xpaores is 
Sylburg’s emendation for xpaois. Cf. xpaoris S, ypaotis, xAwpos xdpros, 
Hesych.; ypaori{ew immous, Geopon. xvi. 1. I1. 

2 So Colum. vi. 3, with regard to prickly shrubs. 

A. and W. read ris tAvos: MSS. rns meas. Picc. ri onmefdvos. 
Cf. Colum. vi. 22. 

Aelian xvii. 7 applies this statement to the elephant. 

Plin. vili. 26. 7 Cit. Ael. xvii. 7. 
Dittm., after Camus and Schn., inserts («pidav), from Ael, /. c 
Cit. Pollux, x. 47. 


ece T anma U 
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Camels! live for about thirty? years; in some ex- 

10 ceptional cases they live much longer, and instances have 

been known of their living to the age of a hundred. The 

elephant is said by some to live for about two hundred 
years; by others, for three hundred. 


Sheep and goats are graminivorous, but shecp browse Io 
assiduously and steadily, whereas goats shift their ground 
rapidly, and browse only on the tips of the herbage. 

15 Sheep are much improved in condition by drinking, and 
accordingly they give the flocks salt * every five days in 
summer, to the extent of one medimnus to the hundred 
sheep, and this is found to render a flock healthier 
and fatter. In fact they mix salt* with the greater part 
of their food; a large amount of salt is mixed into their 

20 bran (for the reason that they drink more when thirsty), 
and in autumn they get cucumbers with a sprinkling of salt 
on them; this admixture of salt in their food tends also 
to increase the quantity of milk in the ewes. If sheep 
be kept on the move at midday they will drink more 
copiously towards evening; and if the ewes be fed with 
salted food as the lambing season draws near they will 
get larger udders. Shcep are fattened by twigs of the 

25 olive or of the oleaster, by vetch, and bran of every kind; 
and these articles of food fatten all the more if they be 
first sprinkled with brine. Sheep will take on flesh all the 
better if they be first put for three days through a process 
of starving. In autumn, water from the north is more 
wholesome for sheep than water from the south. Pasture 
grounds are all the better if they have a westerly aspect. 

Sheep will lose flesh if they be kept overmuch on the 

30 move or be subjected to any hardship. In winter time 


H. A. vi, 26. 578% 12; Plin. viii. 26; Ael. iv. 55. 

Probably wevrnxovra: cf. citt. 

Eust. ad //. p. 919; Colum. A. A. vi. 4. 

Schn. suggests deAcaloytes, ‘to entice them.’ 

vdwp. It is neither certain nor yet likely that rain is meant, though 
A. and W. take it so. Schn. suggests, with much probability, rot pey 
Bépous rd Bépecarv, Tov 8€ perom@pov tò vértoy dpevoy, Scotus translates 
according to such a reading ‘et in acstate valens est aqua septentrio- 
nalis frigida, et in autumno aqua meridionalis tepida ’, 
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shepherds can easily distinguish the vigorous sheep from 
the weakly, from the fact that the vigorous sheep are 
covered with hoar-frost while the weakly ones are quite 
free of it; the fact being that the weakly ones feeling 596° 
oppressed with the burden shake themselves and so get 
rid of it. The flesh of all quadrupeds deteriorates in 
marshy pastures, and is the better on high grounds. Sheep 
that have flat tails! can stand the winter better? than 
long-tailed sheep, and short-fleeced sheep than the shaggy- 5 
fleeced ;* and sheep with crisp wool? stand the rigour of 
winter very poorly. Sheep are healthier than goats, but 
goats are stronger than sheep. [The fleeces and the wool 
of sheep that have been killed by wolves, as also the 
clothes made from them, are exceptionally infested with 
lice. | ® 


wu Of insects, such as have teeth are omnivorous; such as 10 
have a tongue feed on liquids only, extracting’ with that 
organ juices from all quarters. And of these latter some 
may be called omnivorous, inasmuch as they feed on 
every kind of juice, as for instance, the common fly; others 
are blood-suckers, such as the gadfly and the horse-fly, 
others again live on the juices of fruits and plants. The 
bee is the only insect that invariably eschews whatever is 15 
rotten ;® it will touch no article of food unless it have 
a sweet-tasting juice, and it is particularly fond of drinking 


1 41. A. viii. 28. 6062 13. 

3? Reading evyeuepwrepo, with the MSS., Bekk., &c. Dittm. em. 
duryetpepworepot, following Scaliger and Casaubon. 

3 On the various sorts of wool cf. Plin. viii. 73, Colum. vii. 4, &c. 
As Schn. points out, the oies xoñepai are such as the celebrated ‘ Apulae, 
breves villo’, commonly called the Tarentine race, but originally 
Phrygian (Plin. xxix. 9; Strab. vi. 9. 284, &c.). 

* For ovAat some MSS. have aiyes, and Picc. reads otAa domep kal 
atyes. Dittm. is inclined to read duayeipepor O€ xai ai aiyes, bytatvorepat 
(yap dd\ws) pèv ai dies xrX, 

5 H. A. ix. 3. 610” 33. 

ê Plin. xi. 39; Plut. Sym. ii.9g; Ael. i. 38; Geopon. xv. 1.5; Phile. 
Widespread as this story is, it may well have sprung from some simple 
error or misreading, some such word as €Atxo3éorpvxos having been 
mistaken for Avxd3pewros. 

7 Schn. prefers éxyupituvery, as in viii. 4. 594% 15. 

8 H. A. iv. 8. 535? 2. 
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water if it be found bubbling up clear from a spring 
underground. 
So much for the food of animals of the leading genera. 


20 The habits of animals are all connected with either 12 
breeding and the rearing of young, or with the procuring 
a due supply of food ; and these habits are modified so as to 
suit cold and heat and the variations of the seasons. For all 
animals have an instinctive perception of the changes of tem- 
as perature, and, just as men seek shelter in houses in winter, or 
as men of great possessions’ spend their summer in cool 
places and their winter in sunny ones, so also all animals 
that can do so shift their habitat at various seasons. 
Some creatures can make provision against change with- 
30 out stirring from their ordinary haunts; others migrate, 
quitting Pontus and the cold countries after the autumnal 
597% equinox to avoid the approaching winter, and after the 
spring equinox migrating from warm lands to cool lands 
to avoid the coming heat. In some cases they migrate 
from places near at hand, in others they may be said 
to come from the ends of the world, as in the case of the 
crane ;? for these birds migrate from the steppes of Scythia 
s to the marshlands south of Egypt where the Nile has its 
source.? And it is here, by the way, that they are said to 
fight with the pygmies ;* and the story is not fabulous, 
but there is in reality a race of dwarfish men, and the 
horses are little in proportion, and the men live in caves 
underground. Pelicans also migrate, and fly from the 
10 Strymon to the Ister, and breed on the banks of this river. 
They depart in flocks, and the birds in front wait for 
those in the rear, owing to the fact that when the flock 
is passing over the intervening mountain range, the birds 
in the rear lose sight of their companions in the van. 
Fishes also ina similar manner shift their habitat now out of 


1 Not improbably referring to the Persian king’s migrations between 
Susa and Ecbatana, as Aclian (iii. 13), in his description of the crane, 
explicitly does. 

2 Herod. ii. 22; Ael. ii. 1, ili. 13; Plin. x. 30, &c. 

8 Cf. Meteor. i. 13. 350% 14, and Ideler’s note. 

* 7d, iti. 6, &c. See, for other reff., G/. of Greek Birds, p. 43. 
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the Euxine! and now into it. In winter they move from the 15 
outer sea in towards land in quest of heat ; in summer they 
shift from shallow waters to the deep sea to escape the heat.” 

Weakly birds in winter and in frosty weather come down 
to the plains for warmth, and in summer migrate to the 
hills for coolness. The more weakly an animal is the 20 
greater hurry will it be in to migrate on account of extremes 
of temperature, either hot or cold; thus the mackerel 
migrates in advance of the tunnies, and the quail in 
advance of the cranes. The former migrates in the month 
of Boedromion, and the latter in the month of Maemacte- 
rion. All creatures are fatter in migrating from cold to a5 
heat than in migrating from heat to cold; thus the quail 
is fatter when he emigrates in autumn than when he 
arrives in spring. The migration from cold countries is 
contemporaneous with the close of the hot season. Animals 
are in better trim for breeding purposes in spring-time,‘ 
when they change from hot to cool lands. 

Of birds, the crane, as has been said, migrates from one 30 
end of the world to the other; they fly against the wind. 
The story told about the stone is untrue: to wit, that the 597” 
bird, so the story goes, carries in its inside a stone by 
way of ballast, and that the stone when vomited up is a 
touchstone for gold.® 

The cushat and the rock-dove migrate, and never winter 
in our country, as is the case also with the turtle-dove® ; 
the common pigeon, however, stays behind. The quail 5 
also migrates; only, by the way, a few quails and turtle- 
doves may stay behind here and there in sunny districts. 
Cushats and turtle-doves flock together, both when they 
arrive and when the season for migration comes round 
again. When quails come to land,’ if it be fair weather or 
if a north wind is blowing, they will pair off and manage to 
pretty comfortably; but if a southerly wind prevail they 

1 Perhaps ‘from the open sea’, 2 Ael. ix. 57. 

3 Boedromion, 22 August-22 September; Maemacterion, -22 October. 

* Here Dittm. rejects xai. 5 Ael. ii. 1, iii. 13, &c. 

° Some MSS. insert kai ai yeħtôóves. Picc. cj. xai ai rpvydves 8’ ws ai xe. 

7 A doubtful rendering. Gesner and Camus suggest mérwvrat. Schn. 


tr. ‘cum incubuerint [alarum remigio’]; A. and W. ‘wenn die Wach- 
teln einfallen’; Gaza, ‘cum ceciderint.’ 
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are greatly distressed owing to the difficulties in the way of 
flight,! for a southerly wind is wet and violent. For this 
reason bird-catchers are never on the alert for these birds 
during fine weather, but only during the prevalence of 
southerly winds,? when the bird from the violence of the 
wind is unable to fly.’ And, by the way, it is owing to 
the distress occasioned by the bulkiness of its body that 
the bird always screams while flying: for the labour is 
15 severe. When the quails come from abroad‘ they have 
no leaders, but when they migrate hence, the glottis flits 
along with them, as does also the landrail, and the eared 
owl, and the corncrake.6 The corncrake calls them in the 
night, and when the bird-catchers hear the croak of the 
bird in the night-time they know that the quails are on 
20 the move. The landrail is like a marsh bird, and the 
glottis has a tongue that can project far out of its beak. 
The eared ow! is like an ordinary owl, only that it has 
feathers about its ears; by some it is called the night- 
raven. It is a great rogue of a bird, and is a capital mimic ; 
a bird-catcher will dance before it and, while the bird is 
mimicking his gestures, the accomplice comes behind and 
25 catches it. The common owl is caught by a similar trick. 
As a general rule all birds with crooked talons are short- 
necked, flat-tongued, and disposed to mimicry. The Indian 
bird, the parrot,’ which is said to have a man’s tongue, 
answers to this description ; and, by the way, after drinking 
wine, the parrot becomes more saucy than ever. 
_ Of birds, the following are migratory—the crane, the 
30 swan, the pelican, and the lesser goose. 


Of fishes, some, as has been observed, migrate from the 1g 
outer seas in towards shore, and from the shore towards 
598° the outer seas, to avoid the extremes of cold and heat. 


1 Plin. x. 33; Solin. xi. 2 Cf. Numbers xi. 31. 

3 < Propter sui corporis pondus; Gaza. Dittm. reads evdias 8° où 
(xaxas eY mérovtat dua rò Bapos. Picc, padiws 8 où wérovra. The 
whole passage is of doubtful value. 

* exeiOey. Sundevall cj. ekeive. 

5 Opruyopnrpa and xvypayos are not improbably, like landrail and 
corncrake, one and the same bird. 

€ Plin. x. 33; Athen. ix. p. 390; Plut. Sol, Anim, 3. 

T Plin. x. 58; Ctes. a. Phot., &c. 
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Fish living near to the shore are better eating than 
deep-sea fish. The fact is they have more abundant and 
better feeding, for wherever the sun’s heat can reach vege- 
tation is more abundant, better in quality, and more delicate, 
as is seen in any ordinary garden. Further, the black? 
shore-weed grows near to shore; the other shore-weed 5 
is like wild weed.? Besides, the parts of the sea’ near to 
shore are subjected to a more equable temperature ; and 
consequently the flesh of shallow-water fishes is firm and 
consistent, whereas the flesh of deep-water fishes is flaccid 
and watery. 

The following fishes are found near into shore—the 
synodon,’ the black bream,‘ the merou,® the gilthead, the 
mullet, the red mullet, the wrasse, the weaver,® the calli- 
onymus, the goby,’ and rock-fishes of all kinds. The 
following are deep-sea fishes—the trygon, the cartilaginous 
fishes, the white conger, the serranus, the erythrinus, and 
the glaucus. The braize, the sea-scorpion, the black 


bao 


O 


1 péyas, Med. et vers. Guil. 

® Reading porós éore rois dypios. The sentence is obscure, and 
probably altogether corrupt : I conjecture ó ĝè OadAos porós eore rais 
ayxvpats. Dittm. cj. rots apports. 

3 gwadwr, s. cvvddor. Some ichthyological writers have conjectured 
xuvddwr, and take the name to be descriptive of Dentex vulgaris; cf. 
ouvaypis, ii. 13. 505% 16. 

* xdvOapos. Cantharus lineatus, the black sea-bream, is in Mod. Gk. 
axadapt, doxaOapos ; Prov. It. canturu, scantaro, &c. The scarcer species 
Scatharus graecus is confused with it. The former ‘enters harbours 
and is frequently taken by anglers from rocks and pier-heads’ 
(Yarrell). 

6 éppwos. Probably the mérou, or great sea-perch, Serranus (Epi- 
nephelus) gigas; Mod. Gk. oppos, podos (Bory de St. Vincent, Aposto- 
lides): it spawns in shallow waters. 

8 Spaxov, Trachinus draco; Mod. Gk. dpixawa, rpaywwa; Prov. It. 
dragena, tragena, &c.; Lat. araneus; Genoese pesce ragno, &c. The 
name weever is said to be wyvern, i.e. dragon. 

7 nwBids. Various species of Gobius are still called kwßiós or ywStos. 
G. niger is the commonest, and is caught in abundance in the lagoons 
of Missolonghi (Apostolides). Cf. Juv. xi. 57. 

8 gaypos. Cf. Arist. af. Athen. vii. 327°. Identified with Pagrus 
vulgaris, the braize or becker; Mod. Gk. daypos, maypos, piayoupas 
(Rond.), dayyap: (Bory de St. V.); It. pagra, pagar, &c. According to 
Heldreich and Erhard, dayypi or dayxptoy is Dentex macrophthalmus, 
the braize being called épvépswapoy or AvOpinoy (i.e. €pvOpwov): the 
latter names are given to various red-coloured fishes, e.g. Pagellus 
erythrinus. Apostolides gives as the modern name of Pagrus vulgaris 
peptręán, a Turkish equivalent of épvépevos. 
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conger,! the muraena, and the piper or sea-cuckoo are 

I5 found alike in shallow and deep waters. These fishes, 
however, vary for various localities ; for instance, the goby 
and all rock-fish are fat off the coast of Crete. Again, the 
tunny is out of season in summer, when it is being preyed 
on by its own peculiar louse-parasite,? but after the rising 
of Arcturus, when the parasite has left it, it comes into 

20 season again. A number of fish also are found in sea- 
estuaries; such as the saupe, the gilthead, the red mullet, 
and, in point of fact, the greater part of the gregarious 
fishes. The bonito also is found in such waters,? as, for 
instance, off the coast of Alopeconnesus ; and most * species 
of fishes are found in Lake Bistonis.> The coly-mackerel ê as 
a rule does not enter the Euxine, but passes the summier in 

25 the Propontis, where it spawns, and winters in the Aegean.’ 
The tunny proper, the pelamys, and the bonito penetrate 
into the Euxine in summer and pass the summer there ; 
as do also the greater part of such fish as swim in shoals 
with the currents, or congregate in shoals together. And 
most fish congregate in shoals, and shoal-fishes in all cases 
have leaders. 

30 Fish penetrate into the Euxine for two reasons, and firstly 
for food. For the feeding is more abundant and better in 
quality owing to the amount of fresh river-water that dis- 
charges into the sea,* and moreover, the large fishes of this 

598° inland sea are smaller than the large fishes of the outer sea. 
In point of fact, there is no large fish in the Euxine except- 
ing the dolphin and the porpoise,’ and the dolphin is a 


1 This may be a dark variety of the common conger, distinguished 
as C. niger by Risso; but there are also many other species of eels 
in the Mediterranean. 

2 H. A. v. 31. §57% 27, viii. 19. 602? 25. 

3 Dittm. cj. ò exei} Kai ayia. * Some MSS. omit meistra. 

5 Near Abdera, in Thrace, Ael. xv. 25. 

€ According to Apostolides Scomber colias is in Mod. Gk. roMós, 
Sc. scomber axopSpi. ‘The mackerels are the commonest fishes of the 
Black Sea. Sce note to v. 9. 543% 2. 

T Alyada, cod. Ven.; also Ael. x. 6. Apostolides quotes a Mod. 
Gk. proverb: ‘ Everything in its season, and the «odids in the month of 
August.’ . 

è Plin. ix. 19; Ael. ix. 64. 

® Plin. ix. 15; Ael. ix. 59; Plut. Sol. Anim. 981 D. The parallel 
passages all give oxn in place of pwrawa. 
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small variety; but as soon as you get into the outer sea 
the big fishes are on the big scale. Furthermore, fish 
penetrate into this sea for the purpose of breeding; for 
there are recesscs there favourable for spawning, and the 


fresh and exceptionally sweet water has an invigorating 5 


effect upon the spawn. After spawning, when the young 
fishes have attained some size, the parent fish swim out 
of the Euxine immediately after the rising of the Pleiads. 
If winter comes in with a southerly wind, they swim out 
with more or less of deliberation ; but, if a north wind be 
blowing, they swim out with greater rapidity, from the fact 
that the breeze is favourable to their own course. And, 
by the way, the young fish are caught about this time 
in the neighbourhood of Byzantium very small in size, 
as might have been expected from the shortness of their 
sojourn in the Euxine.!. The shoals in general are visible 
both as they quit and enter the Euxine. The trichiae,? 
however, only can be caught during their entry, but are 
never visible during their exit; in point of fact, when a 
trichia is caught running outwards in the neighbourhood 
of Byzantium, the fishermen are particularly careful to 
cleanse their nets, as the circumstance is so singular and 
exceptional. The way of accounting for this phenomenon 
is that this fish, and this one only, swims northwards into 
the Danube, and then at the point of its bifurcation swims 
down southwards into the Adriatic. And, as a proof that 
this theory is correct, the very opposite phenomenon pre- 
sents itself in the Adriatic; that is to say, they are not 


1 At the present day ‘the fishermen maintain that these [autumn] 
shoals [of young tunnies] are composed of fishes of the same year: the 
uniformity of size is certainly very striking’ (Ed. Forbes, of. cit., 
p- 206)]. 

? rptyia is usually taken to be an anchovy or some similar fish (vi. 15. 
569” 26), but the present account suggests the great shoals of little athe- 
rines (sce note on adin, 569% 31), which migrate into the Black Sea in 
spring, and are equally abundant in the Adriatic. ‘Having passed the 
Straits of Constantinople, the shoals turn northwards, keeping close in 
to avoid the current which sweeps down towards the outlet’ (Ed. Forbes, 
op.cit. p. 204). 

3 The Argonauts are said to have followed the same route, Apoll. 
Rh. iv. 283; but its existence is denied by Strabo, i. p. 153, and Plin. 
iii. 18. In Plin. ix. 20 the fishes are said to reach the Adriatic 
‘ subterraneis venis’. 
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caught in that sea during their entry, but are caught during 
their exit. 

Tunny-fish swim into the Euxine keeping the shore on 

ao their right, and swim out of it with the shore upon their 
left.! It is stated that they do so as being naturally weak- 
sighted, and sceing better with the right eye.? 

During the daytime shoal-fish continue on their way, 
but during the night they rest and feed.> But if there be 
moonlight, they continue their journey without resting at 
all. Some people accustomed to sea-life assert that shoal- 

25 fish at the period of the winter solstice never move at all, 
but keep perfectly still wherever they may happen to have 
been overtaken by the solstice, and this lasts until the 
cquinox. 

The coly-mackerel is caught more frequently on entering 
than on quitting the Euxine. And in the Propontis the 
fish is at its best before the spawning season. Shoal-fish, 
as a rule, are caught in greater quantities as they leave the 
Euxine, and at that season they are in the best condition.‘ 

30 At the time of their entrance they are caught in very 
plump condition close to shore, but those are in compara- 
tively poor condition that are caught farther out to sea. 

599° Very often, when the coly-mackerel and the mackerel are 
met by a south wind in their exit, there are better catches 
to the southward than in the neighbourhood of Byzantium. 
So much then for the phenomenon of migration of fishes. 

Now the same phenomenon is observed in fishes as in 

5 terrestrial animals in regard to hibernation: in other words, 
during winter fishes take to concealing themselves in out of 
the way places, and quit their places of concealment in the 

1 Plin. ix. 20; Plut. Sof, Anim. 29; Athen. vii. p. 301; Ael. ix. 423 
Solin. xii. All through the Mediterranean the routes of the tunny are 
minutely defined and seldom vary. Cf. P. Pavesi, Le migrazioni del 
tonno, Rendic. R. Ist. Lomb. (2), xx. p. 311, Milano, 1887. 

2 Aesch. fr. ap. Acl., Plut., 2 citt. ro oxacdy Oupa mapaBartov Oúvvav 
dixny: cf. also Arist. ap. Athen. vii. 301°. MS. Canis. has simply duces 
ovx of BAérovres; Plin. ‘natura non acute videntes.’ 

3 Ael. ix. 46. 

* * The fishermen profess to know the shoals as they pass back 
again, and can tell how much the fish have gained in weight in the 


course of the summer’ (Ed. Forbes). 
® Guil., Scotus, and Gaza all read roù Alyatou. 
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warmer season. But, by the way, animals go into con- 
cealment by way of refuge against extreme heat, as well as 
against extreme cold. Sometimes an entire genus will 
thus seek concealment; in other cases some species will 
do so and others will not. For instance, the shell-fish 
seek concealment without exception, as is seen in the 
case of those dwelling in the sea, the purple murex, the 
ceryx, and all such like; but though in the case of the 
detached species the phenomenon is obvious—for they 
hide themselves, as is seen in the scallop, or they are pro- 
vided with an operculum on the free surface, as in the case 
of land snails—in the case of the non-detached the con- 15 
cealment is not so clearly observed. They do not go into 
hiding at one and the same season; but the snails go 
in winter, the purple murex and the ceryx for about thirty 
days at the rising of the Dog-star, and the scallop at about 
the same period. But for the most part they go into 
concealment when the weather is either extremely cold 
or extremely hot. 


bai 
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14 Insects almost all go into hiding, with the exception of 20 
such of them as live in human habitations or perish before 
the completion of the year. They? hide in the winter ; 
some of them for several days, others for only the coldest 
days, as the bee. For the bee also goes into hiding: and 
the proof that it does so is that during a certain period 25 
bees never touch the food set before them, and if a bee 
creeps out of the hive, it is quite transparent,” with nothing 
whatsoever in its stomach; and the period of its rest and 
hiding lasts from the setting of the Pleiads until spring- 
time. 

Animals take their winter-slecp or summer-sleep by con- 
cealing themselves in warm places, or in places where they 
have been used to lie concealed. 


1 For raira Dittm. cj. råààa. 

2 dadavns is dubious: it was suggested by Scaliger and adopted by 
Camus and Schneider from Med., Canis., and Gaza’s tr. ‘ventre trans- 
lucente’. ddavns is the common reading. adavpa, ‘feeble,’ would seem 
a more fitting word than either. 
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30 Several blooded animals take this sleep, such as the 15 
pholidotes or tessellates, namely, the serpent, the lizard, 
the gecko, and the river-crocodile, all of which go into 
hiding for four months in the depth of winter, and during that 

599° time eat nothing. Serpents in general burrow under ground 
for this purpose ; the viper conceals itself under a stone. 

A grcat number of fishes also take this slecp,! and notably, 
the hippurus and coracinus in winter time; for, whereas 
fish in general may be caught at all periods of the year 
more or less, there is this singularity observed in these 
fishes, that they are caught within a certain fixed period 

50f the year, and never by any chance out of it. The 
muraena also hides, and the orphus or sea-perch, and the 
conger. Rock-fish pair off, male and female, for hiding 
(just as for breeding) ;? as is observed in the case of the 
species of wrasse called the thrush and the owzel,® and 
in the perch. 

The tunny also takes a sleep in winter in deep waters, 

roand gets exceedingly fat after the sleep. The fishing 
scason for the tunny begins at the rising of the Pleiads and 
lasts, at the longest, down to the setting of Arcturus ; 
during the rest of the year they are hid and enjoying im- 
munity. About the time of hibernation a few tunnies or 
other hibernating fishes are caught while swimming about, 
in particularly warm localities and in exceptionally fine 

15 weather, or on nights of full moon; for the fishes are in- 
duced (by the warmth or the light) to emerge for a while 
from their lair in quest of food. 

Most fishes are at thcir best for the table during the 
summer or winter slecp. 

The primas-tunny conceals itself in the mud ;* this may 

1 Plin. ix. 24; Ael. ix. 57. | 

2 dorep kal veorrevovowy is a doubtful phrase, and is stigmatized by 
A. and W. 

5 In Mod. Gk. xiyda is Coricus rostratus, wbrovgu Crenilabrus pavo 
(Heldreich). According to Arist. ap. Athen. vil. 305” xédaavdos is 
peAavootixtos, Which would apply to several other species better than to 
C. pavo. There are about twenty-four species of wrasse in the Mediter- 
ranean, and the name /zrdo in various forms is applied to most of them. 

* Hence the supposed derivation of mn\apus from andds, Etym. AL, 


&c. The mpipudes seem to be simply the young tunnics, at the time of 
their first appearance. 
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be inferred from the fact that during a particular period 
the fish is never caught, and that, when it is caught after 
that period, it is covered with mud and has its fins damaged. 
In the spring! these tunnies get in motion and proceed 20 
towards the coast, coupling and breeding, and the females 
are now caught full of spawn. At this time they are 
considered as in season, but in autumn and in winter as 
of inferior quality; at this time also the males are full 
of milt. When the spawn is small, the fish is hard to 
catch, but it is easily caught when the spawn gets large, 25 
as the fish is then infested by its parasite? Some fish 
burrow for sleep in the sand and some in mud, Just keeping 
their mouths outside. 

Most fishes hide, then, during the winter only, but crus- 
taceans, the rock-fish, the ray, and the cartilaginous species 
hide only during extremely severe weather, and this may 
be inferred from the fact that these fishes are never by any 30 
chance caught when the weather is extremely cold. Some 
fishes, however, hide during the summer, as the glaucus or 
grey-back; this fish hides in summer for about sixty days.’ 
The hake‘ also and the gilthead hide; and we infer that 
the hake hides over a lengthened period from the fact 600 
that it is only caught at long intervals. We are led also 
to infer that fishes hide in summer from the circumstance 
that the takes of certain fish are made between the rise and 
setting of certain constellations: of the Dog-star in par- 
ticular, the sea at this period being upturned from the 
lower depths. This phenomenon may be observed to best 
advantage in the Bosporus; for the mud is there brought 5 
up to the surface and the fish are brought up along with 

1 ¢apwwhv is due to Gaza. The MSS. and the versions of Guil. and 
Scot. have efpnuévny. The latter reading would refer to the rising of 
the Pleiads, 599° 11. 

2? H. A.V. 31. 557°% 27, viii. 19. 602% 25. Alb. M. tr. ‘quoniam tunc 
moventur in desiderio coitus.’ 

3 Plin. ix. 25. 

* We follow tradition in translating dros ‘hake’; cf. the Mod. It. 
asineHo,and yados, Dorion, af. Athen. vii. 315. See also Arist. af. Athen. 
315°. According to //7. A. ix. 36 dvos would appear to have a barbel, 
which the true hake has not, but which is present in Phycis blennioides 


and P. mediterranea, the fork-beard and Mediterranean hakes. 
5 H. A, viii. 20. 602° 22, Plin. ix. 25; cf. ii. 40, xii. 68. 
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it. They say also that very often, when the sea-bottom is 
dredged, more fish will be caught by the second haul than 
by the first one. Furthermore, after very heavy rains 
numerous specimens become visible of creatures that at 
other times are never seen at all or seen only at intervals. 


rto A great number of birds also go into hiding; they do 16 
not all migrate, as is generally supposed, to warmer 
countries. Thus, certain birds (as the kite and the swallow) 
when they are not far off from places of this kind, in which 
they have their permanent abode, betake themselves thither ; 
others, that are at a distance from such places, decline the 
trouble of migration and simply hide themselves where 

15 they are. Swallows, for instance, have been often found in 
holes,! quite denuded of their feathers, and the kite on its 
first emergénce from torpidity has been seen to fly from 
out some such hiding-place. And with regard to this 
phenomenon of periodic torpor there is no distinction 
observed, whether the talons of a bird be crooked or 
straight ; for instance, the stork, the owzel, the turtle-dove, 

20 and the lark, all go into hiding. The case of the turtle- 
dove is the most notorious of all, for we would defy any 
one to assert that he had anywhere seen a turtle-dove 
in winter-time; at the beginning of the hiding time it is 
exceedingly plump, and during this period it moults, but 
retains its plumpness. Some cushats hide; others, instead 

25 of hiding, migrate at the same time as the swallow. The 
thrush and the starling hide; and of birds with crooked 
talons the kite and the owl hide for a few days. 


Of viviparous quadrupeds the porcupine and the bear? y7 
retire into concealment. The fact that the bear? hides 
is well established, but there are doubts as to its motive for 
30 so doing, whether it be by reason of the cold or from some 


1 Schn. suggests dykes, from Gaza's tr.‘in angustiis convallium’. 
Dittm. cj. dyxiots, S$. dvtpois, $. pwreois. The belief survives in White's 
Selborne, &c. 

? Cf. H. A. vi. 30.579%; Plin. viii. 53, 54; Ael. vi. 3; Plut. So/dAnim. 
P. 974, Ke. 

> dyptat dpxro, the epithet being otiose or spurious. 
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other cause. About this period the male and the female 
become so fat as to be hardly capable of motion. The 
female brings forth her young at this time, and remains 
in concealment until it is time to bring the cubs out; and 600° 
she brings them out in spring, about three months after 
the winter solstice. The bear hides for at least forty days; 
during fourteen of these days it is said not to move at all, but 
during most of the subsequent days it moves, and from time 5 
to time wakes up. A she-bear in pregnancy has either never 
been caught at all or has been caught very seldom. There 
can be no doubt but that during this period they eat nothing; 
for in the first place they never emerge from their hiding- 
place, and further, when they are caught, their belly and 
intestines are found to be quite empty. It is also said that 
from no food being taken the gut almost closes up, and 10 
that in consequence the animal on first emerging takes 
to eating arum ! with the view of opening up and distending 
the gut. 

The dormouse actually hides in a tree, and gets very 
fat at that period ; as does also the white mouse of Pontus. 

[Of animals that hide or go torpid some slough off what 15 
is called their ‘old-age’.* This name is applied to the 
outermost skin, and to the casing that envelops the 
developing organism. |? 

In discussing the case of terrestrial vivipara we stated 
that the reason for the bear's seeking concealment is an 
open question. We now proceed to treat of the tessellates. 
The tessellates for the most part go into hiding, and if 
their skin is soft they slough off their ‘old-age’, but not 20 
sif the skin is shell-like, as is the shell of the tortoise—for, 
by the way, the tortoise and the freshwater tortoise belong 
to the tessellates. Thus, the old-age is sloughed off by 
the gecko, the lizard, and above all, by serpents ; and they 


1 71, A. ix. 6. 611% 35. On this plant see Plin. xxiv. 92; Galen, Fac. 
Simpl, xi, 839K; Diosc. ii. 157, &c. 

2 H. A.N. 17. 549" 26. 

* The whole passage enclosed within brackets seems to have been 
originally a note appended to explain yopiov, a few lines lower down, 
and to have got interpolated into the text. The last clause, cai... 
xéAudbos, is omitted by Scotus. 
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slough off the skin in springtime when emerging from their 
25 torpor, and again in the autumn. Vipers also slough off 
their skin both in spring and in autumn, and it is not the 
case, as some aver, that this species of the serpent family is 
exceptional in not sloughing. When the serpent begins to 
slough, the skin peels off at first from the eyes, so that 
any one ignorant of the phenomenon would suppose the 
animal were going blind; after that it peels off the head, 
and so on, until the creature presents to view only a white 
30 surface all over.! The sloughing goes on for a day and 
a night, beginning with the head and ending with the tail. 
During the sloughing of the skin an inner layer comes to 
the surface,? for the creature emerges just as the embryo 
601° from its afterbirth. 

All insects that slough at all slough in the same way ; 
as the silphe,? and the empis or midge,‘ and all the coleo- 
ptera, as for instance the cantharus-beetle. They all slough 
after the period of development ; for just as the afterbirth 
breaks from off the young of the vivipara so the outer husk 

5 breaks off from around the young of the vermipara, in the 
same way both with the bee and the grasshopper. The 
cicada the moment after issuing from the husk® goes and 
sits upon an olive tree or a reed; after the breaking up of 
the husk the creature issues out, leaving a little moisture 
behind, and after a short interval flies up into the air and 
sets a-chirping. 

10 Of marine animals the crawfish and the lobster ® slough 


1 For Aevxn daiverat mavrwy we have presumed to read Aeveaiverac 
navtws (or mávroge). Several MSS. have revon for cai even, and the 
Marcian inserts the latter as an alternative reading (Camus, Not. d. 
MSS. v. p. 452). 

2 Several MSS. omit évrds and have qvopevov for éxdvopevov. MS. 
Paris. has roù évros d€ppatos 7 roù éxros amoBodn; Gaza ‘et cute altera 
intus subnascente ipsa removetur’. Schn. accordingly would restore 
yiyverat è ixodvopevov roù evròs d€ppyaros N Tov exrds amoBoXn. 

3 gitdn, though not directly identifiable from the Greek, appears to 
be identical with the Lat. d/u¢/a (Plin. xi. 28, &c.), and that with the 
cockroach, e.g. Blatta germanica. 

4 éunis is properly a gnat or midge, cf. M.A. i. 5. 490% 21, v. 19.551" 27; 
but that interpretation is inapt here, as Sundevall suggests rather one 
of the smaller mayflies (é€pnpepa, cf. v. 19. 552” 18) whose cast skins are 
common and conspicuous objects. 

5 H. A.v. 30. 556° 7. 

€ H. A. v.17. 549" 25; Artem. On. ii. 14. 
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sometimes in the spring, and sometimes in autumn after 
parturition. Lobsters have been caught occasionally with 
the parts about the thorax soft, from the shell having there 
peeled off, and the lower parts hard, from the shell having 
not yet peeled off there; for, by the way, they do not 
slough in the same manner as the serpent. The crawfish 
hides for about five months. Crabs also slough off their 
old-age; this is generally allowed with regard to the soft- 
shelled crabs, and it is said to be the case with the testa- 
ceous kind, as for instance with the large ‘granny’ crab.! 
When these animals slough their shell becomes soft all 
over, and as for the crab, it can scarcely crawl. These 
animals also do not cast their skins once and for all, but 
over and over again. 

So much for the animals that go into hiding or torpidity, 
for the times at which, and the ways in which, they go ; and 
so much also for the animals that slough off their old-age, 
and for the times at which they undergo the process. 


ome 


5 


we 


O 


18 Animals do not all thrive at the same seasons, nor do 
they thrive alike during all extremes of weather. Further, 
animals of diverse species are in a diverse way healthy or 
sickly at certain seasons; and, in point of fact, some 
animals have ailments that are unknown to others. Birds 
thrive in times of drought, both in their general health and 
in regard to parturition, and this is especially the case with 
the cushat ;? fishes, however, with a few exceptions, thrive 
best in rainy weather; on the contrary, rainy seasons >? 
are bad for birds—and so by the way is much drinking— 30 
and drought is bad for fishes. * Birds of prey, as has been 
already stated, may in a general way be said never to 
drink at all, though Hesiod ê appears to have been ignorant 601 
of the fact, for in his story about the siege of Ninus he 


bo 


5 


1 PES ras paias tas Te ypais. 

3 Elsewhere haeou is not infrequently confused in MSS. with 
rtOavcat, and this may have been the case here. 

3 Some MSS. have ermópßpia €An. 

4 The rest of the chapter is stigmatized by A. & W. 

5 H. A. vii. 3. 594° I. 

¢ Some MSS. have Herodotus, and Scotus gives Homer; the 
reference is unknown. 
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represents the eagle that presided over the auguries as 
in the act of drinking; all other birds drink, but drink 

5 sparingly, as is the case also with all other spongy-lunged 
oviparous animals. Sickness in birds may be diagnosed 
from their plumage, which is ruffled when they are sickly 
instead of lying smooth as when they are well. 


The majority of fishes, as has been stated, thrive! best 19 
roin rainy seasons. Not only have they food in greater 
abundance at this time, but in a general way rain is whole- 
some for them just as it is for vegetation 2—for, by the way, 
kitchen vegetables, though artificially watered, derive 
benefit from rain; and the same remark applies even to 
1s reeds that grow in marshes, as they hardly grow at all 
without a rainfall.3 That rain is good for fishes may be 
inferred from the fact that most fishes migrate to the 
Euxine for the summer; for owing to the number of the 
rivers that discharge into this sea its water is exceptionally 
fresh, and the rivers bring down a large supply of food. 
Besides, a great number of fishes, such as the bonito and 
20 the mullet, swim up the rivers and thrive in the rivers 
and marshes. The sea-gudgeon also fattens in the rivers, 
and, as a rule, countries abounding in lagoons furnish 
unusually excellent fish. While most fishes, then, are 
benefited by rain, they are chiefly benefited by summer 
rain; or we may state the case thus, that rain is good for 
25 fishes in spring, summer, and autumn, and fine dry weather 
in winter. As a general rule what is good for men is good 
for fishes also. 

Fishes do not thrive in cold places, and those fishes suffer 

3o most in severe winters that have a stone in their head,’ 
as the chromis, the basse, the sciaena,® and the braize; 

1 MSS. have evoOevet, evdevet; Bekk. evOnvet. 

2 Theoph. Æ. Pi. v. 2. 3 Plin. ix. 23. 

4 H. A. vi. 14. 569° 7. 5 Plin. ix. 24; Ael. ix. 7. 

ê cxiava is one of he three allied Sciaenidae, Sc. aguila, Umbrina 
cirrosa, and Corvina niger, to all of which the name ombra, umbrina, 
&c., is now applied. The last-named is called in Mod. Gk. TKIÓS, 
okioees, prvdaxcme (Heldreich), oixvós (? oxeos) (Erhard); Umòrina is 
also called øxióv (Rondelet). According to Erhard, Sciaena aquita is 


not found in the Aegean. ypdms, according to Cuvi ier, Joh. Müller, and 
others, is one of the same fishes. See notes to iv. 8. 5342 10, V. 10. §43° 2. 
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for owing to the stone they get frozen with the cold,! and 
are thrown up on shore.” 

Whilst rain is wholesome for most fishes, it is, on the 
contrary, unwholesome for the mullet, the cephalus, and 602° 
the so-called marinus, for rain superinduces blindness in 
most of these fishes, and all the more rapidly if the rainfall 
be superabundant. The cephalus is peculiarly subject to 
this malady in severe winters; their eyes grow white, and 5 
when caught they are in poor condition, and eventually the 
disease kills them. It would appear that this disease is 
due to extreme cold even more than to an excessive rain- 
fall; for instance, in many places and more especially in 
shallows off the coast of Nauplia, in the Argolid, a number 
of fishes have been known to be caught out at sea in 10 
seasons of severe cold. The gilthead also suffers in winter ; 
the acharnas®? suffers in summer, and loses condition. The 
coracine is exceptional among fishes in deriving benefit 
from drought, and this is due to the fact that heat and 
drought are apt to come together. 

Particular places suit particular fishes ; some are naturally 15 
fishes of the shore, and some of the deep sea, and some are 
at home in one or the other of these regions, and others are 
common to the two and are at home in both. Some fishes 
will thrive in one particular spot, and in that spot only. 
As a general rule it may be said that places abounding in 
weeds are wholesome; at all events, fishes caught in such 
places are exceptionally fat: that is, such fishes as inhabit 
all sorts of localities as well. The fact is that weed-eating 20 
fishes find abundance of their special food in such localities, 
and carnivorous fish find an unusually large number of 
smaller fish. It matters also whether the wind be from the 
north or south: the longer fish thrive better when a north 
wind prevails, and in summer at one and the same spot 


1 Ael. 1c. wat xetua@vos rotro [rò AcOidioy}] Wuxpdrartoy yiverat, rat Avrei 
aùròv ioxupas. In Sciaena and its allies the otoliths are exceptionally 
large, Cuv. and Val. v. p. 43: they were worn at the neck asa cure and 
prevention of colic, Belon, de Aguat. 1553, p. 118. 

2 Or the verb may mean ‘degenerate, fall off in condition’. 

3 Cf. viii. 2. 591? I. 
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25 more long fish will be caught than! flat fish with a north 
wind blowing. 

The tunny and the sword-fish are infested with a parasite 
about the rising of the Dog-star;? that is to say, about 
this time both these fishes have a grub beside their fins 
that is nicknamed the ‘gadfly’. It resembles the scorpion 
in shape, and is about the size of the spider. So acute 
is the pain it inflicts that the sword-fish * will often leap 

30 as high out of the water as a dolphin ; in fact, it sometimes 
leaps over the bulwarks of a vessel and falls back on the 
deck. The tunny delights more than any other fish in 
the heat of the sun. It will burrow for warmth in the sand 

60a" in shallow waters near to shore, or will, because it is warm, 
disport itself on the surface of the sea. 

The fry of little fishes escape by being overlooked, for it 
is only the larger ones of the small! species that fishes of 
the large species will pursue. The greater part of the 
spawn and the fry of fishes is destroyed by the heat of 

5 the sun,° for whatever of them the sun reaches it spoils. 

Fishes are caught in greatest abundance before sunrise 
and after sunset, or, speaking generally, just about sunset 
and sunrise. Fishermen haul up their nets at these 
times, and speak of the hauls then made as the ‘ nick-of- 
time’ hauls. The fact is, that at these times fishes are parti- 

10 Cularly weaksighted ; at night they are at rest, and as the 
light grows stronger they see comparatively well. 

We know of no pestilential malady attacking fishes, such 
as those which attack man, and horses and oxen among the 
quadrupedal vivipara, and certain species of other genera, 


1 kai MSS., Bekk.; ï Aldine, and most commentators. 

? H. A. v. 31. 557? 27, viii. 15. 599 26; Plin. ix. 21; Opp. Hal. ii. 
506; Athen. vii. p. 302. 

3 These parasites are parasitic copepods; that of the sword-fish is 
Pennella filosa (L.), and to its elongated form the present description 
seems best to apply. The chief species infesting the tunny is Brachiella 
thynni (Cuv.), but Cecrops Latreillit, Leach, is said also, by Milne 
Edwards, to infest that fish. Cf. Steenstrup and Liitken, A. Danske 
Vid. Selsk. Skr. (5) v. 421, 1861. 

* Athen. /.¢. omits roy iav. For dpayyns Athen. reads dpaxyns. 

5 A. & W. cj. da rovs appévas. The whole sentence is probably 
corrupt: Gaza has translated a very different text, ‘cum enim pisces 
desiderio teporis loca foeturae adeunt, liguriunt quicquid attigerint.’ 

€ Plin. ix. 23. 
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domesticated and wild; but fishes do seem to suffer from 15 
sickness; and fishermen infer this from the fact that at 
times fishes in poor condition, and looking as though they 
were sick, and of altered colour, are caught in a large haul 
of well-conditioned fish of their own species. So much for 
sea-fishes. 


20 River-fish and lake-fish also are exempt from diseases of 20 
a pestilential character, but certain species are subject to 
special and peculiar maladies. For instance, the sheat-fish ! 
just before the rising of the Dog-star, owing to its swim- 
ming near the surface of the water, is liable to sunstroke, 
and is paralysed by a loud peal of thunder. The carp 
is subject to the same eventualities, but in a lesser degree. 
The sheat-fish is destroyed in great quantities in shallow 25 
waters by the serpent called the dragon.? In the balerus 
and tilon® a worm is engendered about the rising of the 
Dog-star, that sickens these fish and causes them to rise 
towards the surface, where they are killed by the excessive 
heat. The chalcis is subject toa very violent malady ;‘ lice 
are engendered underneath their gills in great numbers,” 
and cause destruction among them; but no other species 30 
of fish is subject to any such malady. 

If mullein be introduced into water it will kill fish in its 
vicinity. It is used extensively for catching fish in rivers and 
ponds ;” by the Phoenicians it is made use of also in the sea. 60g" 

There are two other methods employed for catching fish. 

1 Plin. ix. 25. 

2 Plin. / c. ‘silurus Caniculae exortu sideratur’. I am not aware of 
‘the dragon’ being a mythical expression for thunder, though it is, in 
Semitic literature, for the earthquake (cf. Isa. xxi. 9), and I suspect that 
inrd Spdxovros should read úrò Bpovrns ; the whole phrase may have been 
something like td Bp. ry pàoyi. 

3 This is the curious word that Herodotus tells us belonged to the 
language of the Macedonian lake-dwellers. I suspect that it is a 
synonym of yAdus, or Silurus, and akin to the S. German Serile, 

a name for the same fish. Cf. Kner, SB. Akad. Wien, 1864, p. 336. 

t Plin. ix. 71. As remarked under iv. 9. §35"18, this fish is conjectured 
to be the John Dory, Zeus faber. A parasitic copepod, Chondracanthus 
zei, is very common and conspicuous on the gills of the fish, but is 
scarcely so conspicuous as to confirm the identification. 

5 Reading mwoAAot. A. & W. prefer moddous. € Ael. i. 58. 


7 As spurge (Euphorbia cyparissias) is still used in the Adriatic and 
in Ireland; if indeed the same plant be not meant here also. 
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It is a known fact that in winter fishes emerge from the 
deep parts of rivers—and, by the way, at all seasons fresh 
water is tolerably cold. A trench accordingly is dug 

5 leading into a river, and wattled at the river end with reeds 
and stones, an aperture being left in the wattling through 
which the river water flows into the trench; when the frost 
comes on the fish can be taken out of the trench in weels. 
Another method is adopted in summer and winter alike. 
They run across a stream a dam composed of brushwood 

10 and stones, leaving a small open space, and in this space 
they insert a weel; they then coop the fish in towards 
this place, and draw them up in the weel as they swim 
through the open space.! 

Shell-fish, as a rule, are benefited by rainy weather. The 
purple murex is an exception; if it be placed on a shore 
near to where a river discharges, it will die within a day 

15 after tasting the fresh water. The murex lives for about 
fifty days after capture; during this period they feed off 
one another,” as there grows on the shell a kind of sea- 
weed or sea-moss; if any food is thrown to them during 
this period, it is said to be done not to keep them alive, 
but to make them weigh more. 

To shell-fish in general drought is unwholesome.? During 

20 dry weather they decrease in size and degenerate in quality ; 
and it is during such weather that the red scallop is found 
in more than usual abundance.* In the Pyrrhaean Strait 
the clam was exterminated, partly by the dredging-machine 
used in their capture, and partly by long-continued 
droughts. Rainy weather is wholesome to the generality 
of shell-fish owing to the fact that the sea-water then 

25 becomes exceptionally sweet. In the Euxine, owing to the 
coldness of the climate, shell-fish are not found: nor yet 
in rivers, excepting a few bivalves here and there. Uni- 

1 The original of this passage is very obscure, and the translation 
merely tentative. For mepreAcvres rovs AiGovs I conjecture meprethovres 
tous ixOvs. Cf. the account of fish-weirs, ‘serragli di grigiuoli,’ &c., in 
Faber's Fishes of the Adriatic, p. 123; the best fishing is at the time 
of the first frosts, and is known as fraima or frimas, i.e. hoar-frost 
Gnfra hiemem). 2 Plut. Sol. Anim. 980 C. 


Xenocr. de Alim. xix; Diphil. ap. Athen. p. go. 
t Gaza tr. ‘et quidem pectines tunc magis trahunt rufum colorem’. 
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valves, by the way, are very apt to freeze to death in 
extremely cold weather. So much for animals that live 
in water. 


1To turn to quadrupeds, the pig suffers from three 


diseases,’ one of which is called branchos,* a disease attended 
with swellings about the windpipe® and the jaws. It may 
break out in any part of the body; very often it attacks 
the foot, and occasionally the ear; the neighbouring parts 
also soon rot, and the decay goes on until it reaches the 
lungs, when the animal succumbs. The disease develops 
with great rapidity, and the moment it sets in the animal 
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gives up eating. The swineherds know but one way to5 


cure it, namely, by complete excision, when they detect 
the first signs of the disease. There are two other diseases, 
which are both alike termed craurus.’ The one is attended 
with pain and heaviness in the head, and this is the com- 
moner of the two, the other with diarrhoea. The latter 
is incurable, the former is treated by applying wine fomenta- 
tions to the snout and rinsing the nostrils with wine. Even 


1 The following chapters on veterinary medicine, and indeed all the 
remainder of this eighth book, bear evidence of an alien hand. 

2? On the diseases of animals known to antiquity, see especially 
the Byzantine compilations known as the Avppiatrica (ed. Gryneus, 
1537, &c.) and Geoponica (ed. int, al. J. H. Niclas, 1781). See also 
A. Baranski, 7itermedicin im Alterthum, Wien, 1886). 

3 Verg. G. iii. 497; Plin. viii. 77; Colum. vii. 10. 

4 Under Bpdyxos, two or more diseases appear to be confused. The 
inflammatory swellings about the windpipe and jaws, and the rapid 
and fatal course of the disease, correspond to the symptoms of anthrax. 
But the affection of the feet suggests more especially foot-and-mouth 
disease, or ‘ epizootic aphtha’, in which the hooves tend to rot or slough 
away. This latter disease in most cases yields to treatment, and to it 
i subsequent and disconnected paragraph on Bpayxos very probably 
refers, 

5 Note the use of Bpayyia for windpipe, as in de Spiritu, 5. 483% 22, 
both passages being in all probability spurious. 

3 Verg. /.c. ‘et quatit aegros Tussis anhela sues, ac faucibus angit 
obesis.’ 

7 The two varieties of xpatpos cannot be identified with any approach 
to certainty. The drooping head is an early symptom of almost any 
disease. Diarrhoea is a common, but not invariable symptom, of the 
fatal malady known as swine fever. Suid., s. v. ĝappora, describes 
Bpayxn, kpavpa, and dcappaa as the three diseases of swine. According 
to Varro, œ. R. ii. 4, the seller should give a warranty that his pigs are 
‘a febri et a foria perfunctas’, i. e. ‘ free from fever and from diarrhoea’. 
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this disease is very hard to cure; it has been known to kill 
within three or four days. The animal is chiefly subject to 
branchos when it gets extremely fat, and when the heat has 
brought a good supply of figs.! The treatment is to feed 

15 on mashed mulberries, to give repeated warm baths, and 
to lance the under part of the tongue. 

Pigs with flabby flesh are subject to measles? about the 
legs, neck, and shoulders, for the pimples develop chiefly 
in these parts.’ If the pimples are few in number the flesh 
is comparatively sweet, but if they be numerous it gets 

20 watery and flaccid. The symptoms of measles are obvious, 
for the pimples show chiefly on the under side of the 
tongue, and if you pluck the bristles off the chine the skin 
will appear suffused with blood, and further the animal 
will be unable to keep its hind-feet at rest. Pigs never 

25 take this disease while they are mere sucklings. The 
pimples may be got rid of by feeding on a kind of spelt 
called tiphe ;* and this spelt, by the way, is very good for 
ordinary food. The best food for rearing and fattening 
pigs is chickpeas and figs, but the one thing essential is 
to vary the food as much as possible, for this animal, like 

30 animals in general, delights in a change of diet; and it is 
said that one kind of food blows the animal out, that 
another superinduces flesh, and that another puts on fat, 
and that acorns, though liked by the animal, render the 
flesh flaccid. Besides, if a sow eats acorns in great quanti- 


1 The text is doubtful. Bekk. reads drav rò Oépos evéy«n ed, which 
seems inacceptable: Picc. cj. evxapriavy. Cf. Colum. R. R. vii. 10 ‘Solet 
etiam vitiosi splenis dolor eas infestare, quod accidit quum siccitas 
magna provenit, et, ut Bucolicum loquitur poema, Strata tacent passim 
sua guaegue sub arbore poma’. 

3 The ‘measles’ here alluded to are the cysticercus-cysts of the 
tape-worm. It is the case that the cysts or pimples are to be detected 
chiefly on, or rather under, the tongue, but I am not aware that there 
are symptoms of cutaneous suffusion. Indeed the statement as to this 
latter symptom is very possibly misplaced ; the symptom is mentioned 
by Pliny as a general sign of ill-health, or of the presence of angina 
or s¢ruma (Plin. viii. 77 ‘index suis invalidae cruor in radice setae dorso 
evulsae, caput obliquum ([s. obstipum] in incessu’). 

3 Ruf. Ephes. i» Oribas. Collect. iv. 2. Cf. also Ar. Eg. 374 and 
Scholia. 

* Theophr. H. P. viii.i. 13 Plin. xviii. 19. Probably a sort of coarse 
wheat, Triticum monococcum, L. Some MSS. have orais. 
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ties, it will miscarry, as is also the case with the ewe; and, 
indeed, the miscarriage is more certain in the case of the 
ewe than in the case of the sow. The pig is the only 
animal known to be subject to measles. 


22 Dogs suffer from three diseases; rabies, quinsy, and sore 
feet. Rabies drives the animal mad, and any animal what- 5 
ever, excepting man, will take the disease if bitten by a 
dog so afflicted ; the disease is fatal to the dog itself, and 
to any animal it may bite, man excepted.! Quinsy °? also is 
fatal to dogs; and only a few dogs recover from disease of 
the feet. The camel, like the dog, is subject to rabies. ro 
The elephant, which is reputed to enjoy immunity from all 
other illnesses, is occasionally subject to flatulency.° 


23 Cattle in herds are liable to two diseases, foot-sickness 
and craurus.‘ In the former their feet suffer from eruptions, 
but the animal recovers from the disease without even the 15 
loss of the hoof. It is found of service to smear the horny 
parts with warm pitch.® In craurus, the breath comes warm 
at short intervals ; in fact, craurus in cattle answers to fever 
in man. The symptoms of the disease are drooping of the 
ears and disinclination for food. The animal soon succumbs, 20 
and when the carcase is opened the lungs are found to 
be rotten. 


24 Horses out at pasture are free from all diseases excepting 
disease of the feet. From this disease they sometimes lose 


1 anv avOpwrov is absent from most MSS., and is rejected by 
Piccolos; but it is found in the version of Antigonus, cii. Pollux 
v. 53 modifies the statement, ra» rò umd Aurrn exopévov rvvòs dnyGev 
dvatpetrat’ avOpwros be povos ovK avev kyúvwv meptyiyvera. On the 
signs of rabies see Paul. Aegin. v. 3, Glycas Ann. p. 63. On /y/fa, the 
‘worm’ in a dog's tongue removed (even to this day) to prevent rabies, 
see Plin. xxix. 5, Grat. Cyneg. 386, &c. 

2 This xuvdyyn may very possibly be ‘distemper’. 

3 Cf. 26. 605% 23. 

4 wodaypa is very possibly the foot-and-mouth disease. xpaùpos 
corresponds here to various febrile diseases, of which the drooping ears, 
loss of appetite, and laboured breathing are preliminary, rather than 
diagnostic symptoms; the diseased lungs, however, suggest contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia, a malady which is usually fatal. 

® Cf. 7. 595° 15. 
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25 their hooves: but after losing them they grow them soon 
again, for as one hoof is decaying it is being replaced by 
another. Symptoms of the malady are a sinking in and 
wrinkling of the lip in the middle under the nostrils, 
and in the case of the male, a twitching of the right 
testicle.? 

Stall-reared horses are subject to very numerous forms 

of disease. They are liable to a disease called ‘eileus’. 
604” Under this disease the animal trails its hind-legs under its 
belly so far forward as almost to fall back on its haunches ; 

if it goes without food for several days and turns rabid,? it 
may be of service to draw blood, or to castrate the male.’ 

The animal is subject also to tetanus: the veins get rigid, 

5 as also the head and neck, and the animal walks with its 
legs stretched out straight. The horse suffers also from 
abscesses. Another painful illness afflicts them called the 
‘barley-surfeit’. The symptoms are a softening of the 
palate and heat of the breath;* the animal may recover 
through the strength of its own constitution, but no formal 
remedies are of any avail. 


10 There is also a disease called nymphia, in which the 


o 


1 dpyis. Cf. Apsyrt. in Hippiatr. p.164 ol re õpyeis aùtoù €vadXovrat 
évaddra€ kaĝ’ va kai ó KavAds mpotimret xat evaiperai. The casting of the 
hooves is a result of poisoning by ergot, as well as of various eruptive 
diseases of the feet. 

2 Schn. points out that this sentence is somehow corrupt. I think 
that ras čurpooĝev is interpolated by repetition from the line above; 
and I imagine that the true reading was àv 8° aoirnoas nuepas énta 
pévn. Possibly also éxréuvovres (qy. éxrerpnyevous) may have been 
drawn in from the next clause; in other words, the statement may 
have been that lockjaw sometimes follows castration, as is indeed the 
case. On tetanus in horses cf. Hippiatr. p. 119. 

3 elevs probably includes cases of ordinary colic; but the descrip- 
tion further suggests the disease known as ‘ staggers’, or coma somno- 
lentum, much commoner in the south of Europe than with us, in which 
disease the legs are contorted into curious positions. 

t Cf. Colum. vi. 14. 2 ‘ Interdum et tumor palati cibos respuit crebrum- 
que suspirium facit’, &c. In the account of xpiOiaots by Apsyrtus, in 
Hippiatr. i. c. 7, an ovpavioxos peréwpos is spoken of in connexion with 
it, apparently from a notion connected with the doctrine of signatures. 
According to Vegetius, iii. 44, xptOtacts is simply indigestion, or surfeit. 

5 The whole chapter is difficult, and this paragraph especially obscure. 
Scaliger translates xaréyeoOat ‘ inhibert’, Schneider, on the other hand, 
suggests (Cur. fost. iv. p. 473) that caréyeoOat = xdroyos eivat, i. e. ‘to 
be demented, or possessed’; cf. x. Saivovi tun, de Mirad. 166. 846 24. 
Dittm. cj. xaréxerOar (omacpe@) or (Autry). 
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animal is said to stand still and droop its head on hearing 
flute-music ; if during this ailment the horse be mounted, 
it will run off at a gallop until it is pulled.! Even with 
this rabies in full force, it preserves a dejected spiritless 
appearance ; some of the symptoms are a throwing back of 
the ears followed by a projection of them, great languor, 
and heavy? breathing. Heart-ache? also is incurable, of 15 
which the symptom is a drawing in of the flanks;* and so 
is displacement of the bladder, which is accompanied by 
a retention of urine and a drawing up of the hooves and 
haunches. Neither is there any cure if the animal swallow 
the grape-beetle, which is about the size of the sphondyle 
or knuckle-beetle.6 The bite of the shrewmouse’ is 
dangerous to horses and other draught animals as well; 20 
it is followed by boils. The bite is all the more dangerous 
if the mouse be pregnant when she bites, for the boils then 
burst, but do not burst otherwise. The cicigna’—called 
‘chalcis’ by some, and ‘zignis’ by others—either causes 
death by its bite or, at all events, intense pain; it is like 
a small lizard, with the colour of the blind snake. In point 25 
of fact, according to experts, the horse and the sheep have 
pretty well as many ailments as the human species. The 
drug known under the name of ‘sandarace’ or realgar, is 
extremely injurious?’ to a horse, and to all draught animals; 
it is given to the animal as a medicine in a solution of 
water, the liquid being filtered through a colander. The 
mare when pregnant is apt to miscarry when disturbed by 30 


l Perhaps, if we may accept Piccolos’ conjecture €ws dy péAAn xata- 
teivas Oeiy, ‘runs round and round, and then starts off at a gallop.’ 

2 Picc. cj. cat (ruxvov) mret. 

S According to the usual interpretation of P. A. iv. 2. 677? 4 (cf. iii. 
4. 667° 32) the heart is subject to no diseases (cf. Daremberg, Galien, 
i. 401; Ogle, ad loc.). 

1 Reading, with A. and W., ras Aamdpas avédAnet for Aatapds ôv adyet. 

6 Invagination or eversion of the bladder occurs in the mare and 
the cow. ¢ Hippiatr. p. 266. 7 Diosc. Theriac. c. viii. 

® The name Cicigna, for a lizard, is said to survive in Sardinia. Cf. 
Schol. Nicand. Ther. 817; Oken, /sts, 1829, p. 623. 

° The reading and the sense are very doubtful. lf cavdayixn be indeed 
a preparation of arsenic (Plin. xxxiv. §4, Diosc. v. 122), it was doubtless 
given, as at present, to improve the animal's coat. Hence I think that 
for dtaPOeiperac we should probably read d:adopetrat; i.e. the drug is 
used as a ‘diaphoretic’, the animal is ‘sweated’ by it. 
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the odour of an extinguished candle;! and a similar 
605° accident happens occasionally to women in their pregnancy. 
So much for the diseases of the horse. 

The so-called hippomanes? grows, as has been stated,’ 
on the foal, and the mare nibbles it off as she licks and 
cleans the foal. All the curious stories connected with the 

5 hippomanes are due to old wives and to the venders of 
charms. What is called the ‘polium’ or foal’s membrane, 
is, as all the accounts state, delivered by the mother before 
the foal appears. 

A horse will recognize the neighing of any other horse 
with which it may have fought at any previous period. 
The horse delights in meadows and marshes, and likes to 

10 drink muddy water; in fact, if water be clear, the horse * 
will trample in it to make it turbid, will then drink it, and 
afterwards will wallow in it.2 The animal is fond of water 
in every way, whether for drinking or for bathing purposes ; 
and this explains the peculiar constitution of the hippo- 
potamus or river-horse. In regard to water the ox is the 
opposite of the horse ; for if the water be impure or cold, or 

15 mixed up with alien matter, it will refuse to drink it. 


The ass suffers chiefly from one particular disease ® which 25 
they call ‘ melis’. It arises first in the head, and a clammy 
humour runs down the nostrils, thick and red; if it stays in 
the head the animal may recover, but if it descends into 
the lungs the animal will die. Of all animals of its kind 

20it is the least capable of enduring extreme cold, which 
circumstance will account for the fact that the animal is 
not found on the shores of the Euxine, nor in Scythia.’ 


1 Arist. ap. Ael. ix. 54; Hierocl. in //*fpiatr. p. 58. 

2 H. A. vi. 18. 572821, 22.5778 10; Theophr. fr. de Anim. Inv.; Plin. 
Vili. 66, xxviii. 49; Juv. vi. 132; Ael. xiii. 17, xiv. 18; Virg. dem. iv. 515. 

3 MSS. Aéyerat, but D® etpnrat. 

t For oi immo: Sylburg, Schn. and Dittm. cj. mdvres. 

5 H. A. viii. 8. 595” 30; Ael. xi. 36, xvi. 24. 

€ paddtora vógov wiay strikes one as suspicious, and possibly the word 
paħtagpóv lies hid therein. Suid. padtacpds’ vóros mepi tovs dvous 
yivopern® os €ate xatdppous bia puxrnpwv. Cf. Hesych. padin’ ro nepi ra 
vnoĝiyia malos, Gre Byrr: ibid. parts’ apa, Preyporn. It appears in 
Vegetius, i. 10-20, in the form malleus, where it is a general term for 
the diseases of draught animals. As above described, the disease is 
probably ‘ glanders’, which, however, is almost invariably fatal in the 
ass. 1T G. A. ii. 8. 748° 22. 
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26 Elephants suffer from flatulence, and when thus afflicted 
can void neither solid nor liquid residuum.’ If the elephant 
swallow earth-mould ? it suffers from relaxation; but if it 25 
go on taking it steadily, it will experience no harm. From 
time to time it takes to swallowing stones. It suffers also 
from diarrhoea: in this case they administer draughts of 
lukewarm water or dip its fodder in honey, and either one 
or the other prescription will prove a costive. When they 
suffer from insomnia, they will be restored to health if 
their shoulders be rubbed with salt, olive-oil, and warm 30 
water; when they have aches in their shoulders they will 
derive great benefit from the application of roast pork.? 605° 
Some elephants like olive-oil, and others do not. If there 
is a bit of iron in the inside of an elephant it is said that it 
will pass out if the animal takes a drink of olive-oil;* if 
the animal refuses olive-oil, they soak a root® in the oil and 
give it the root to swallow. 5 

So much, then, for quadrupeds. 


27 Insects, as a general rule, thrive best in the time of year 
in which they come into being, especially if the season be 
moist and warm, as in spring.® 


1 Plin. viii. 10. 

3 A very dubious statement and text. A® C® have xåv yap eoĝin, 
and if this be right padaxiferac is wrong. We might suspect xdy yap 
é€a6in padaxny (mallow), the laxative properties of which plant are men- 
tioned by Plin. xx. 21, Diosc. ii. 144, Mart. x. 48. 7, &c.; and I should 
then be further tempted to suggest aA@aias for the unlikely Aidous of the 
next clause. 

3 Arrian, Jad. xiv; Ael. xiii. 7. 

4 Cuvier (ad Plin. viii. 10, cf. Ael. ii. 18) notes the unlikelihood of 
this cure, and suspects that the olive oil was actually given as an 
antidote to poison, and that in the original account drawn on by 
Aristotle and others there was a confusion between ios, a dart, and 
ios, Venom. 

5 The MSS. are at variance, and our text is according to A. and W.’s 
conjecture. For ròv oivoy pifay of the MSS. Schn. cj. ròv olvov dpicns 
(cf. Ael. xiii. 8; Strabo xv. 53. 709); and this is highly probable, but 
the rest of the sentence is not correspondingly clear. It was wine 
according to Arrian and Aelian that was the usual medicine for 
elephants. Camus cites a Paris MS. of Gaza which gives ‘ qui autem 
oleum non bibunt, iis radix tyrtami (? dyctami) decocta in vina datur’. 

€ Gaza tr., in accordance with an identical text, ‘Insectorum maxima 
pars eo tempore valet quo gignitur; videlicet cum annus talis, quale 
ver, humidus et tepidus.’ The text is not merely, as Scaliger puts it, 
‘paulo concisior’ but, as A. and W. say, ‘ganz ohne Sinn’; moreover, 
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In bee-hives are found creatures that do great damage to 
10 the combs; for instance, the grub that spins a web and 
ruins the honey-comb:! it is called the ‘cleros’. It engen- 
ders an insect like itself? of a spider-shape, and brings 
disease into the swarm. There is another insect resembling 
the moth, called by some the ‘ pyraustes’,® that flies about 
a lighted candle: this creature engenders a brood full of 
15 a fine down. It is never stung by a bee, and can only be 
got out of a hive by fumigation. A caterpillar also is en- 
gendered in hives, of a species nicknamed the teredo, or 
‘borer’, with which creature the bee never interferes. Bees 
suffer most when flowers are covered with mildew, or in 
seasons of drought. 
All insects, without exception, die if they be smeared 
20 over with oil ;* and they die all the more rapidly if you 
smear their head 5 with the oil and lay them out in the sun. 


6 Variety in animal life may be produced by variety of 28 
locality: thus in one place an animal will not be found 
at all, in another it will be small, or short-lived, or will not 
25 thrive.’ Sometimes this sort of difference is observed in 
closely adjacent districts. Thus, in the territory of Miletus, 


it is not in spring that insects are most plentiful. The sentence appears 
to be parallel to the opening one of c. 19, and there is a somewhat 
similar one in P. A. iv. 5. 680% 28. I look with suspicion on ev yep 
Spa, and conjecture in place thereof peromapov; i.e. ‘insects especially 
flourish and abound in autumn, when the season is moist, mild, and 
spring-like’ (perórwpov vypov ka vótiov, Probl. i. 10. 860% 36). 

1 H. A. ix. 40. 626515; Plin. xi. 16, 20, 21; Colum. ix. 7. 13. 

2 The words porov €avro are very doubtful, and Dittm. would omit 
them. 

3 Transferred, according to Schneider’s suggestion, from its usual 
place in the text, where it is a synonym of cAnpos. Cf. Suid. Wupavorou 
popov® mrnvov egoti Cwvdtov, Ô mpooimrapevoy Tois AvxvoLS KaleTat, KTÀ. 
Ct. also Ael. xii. 8, and Aesch. 762 cif. Schn. and Sundevall agree 
that xAnpos is our 7richodes (Clerus) apiarius, a beetle; the ‘moth’ 
(papilio of Pliny, xi. 21, “nea of Vergil, G. iv. 246, and Colum. ix. 14) 
is the common ‘ wax-moth’, Galleria cereana or mellonella; the cater- 
pillars called repnddves are the larvae of the last-named (cf. Plin. ¢. ¢.). 
The avamAewy te xvod consists of the tubular galleries built by larvae of 
the moth out of grains of wax tied together with silken threads. Cf. 
Kirby and Spence, i. p. 465. * Plin. xi. 21; Ael. iv. 18. 

5 So Pliny, Albertus Magnus, and recent commentators. Neverthe- 
less, there is evident ambiguity in trv kepañyv. 

€ Dittm. considers this chapter to be derived from Theophrastus, 
mepi Tav kara résovs Biaopar. 7 Plin. viii. 83. 
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in one district cicadas are found while there are none in 
the district close adjoining ; and in Cephalenia there is a 
river on one side of which the cicada is found and not 
on the other.! In Pordoselene there is a public road on 
one side of which the weasel is found but not on the other.? 30 
In Boeotia the mole? is found in great abundance in 
the neighbourhood of Orchomenus, but there are none 
in Lebadia though it is in the immediate vicinity, and if 606° 
a mole be transported from the one district to the other 
it will refuse to burrow in the soil. The hare cannot live in 
Ithaca if introduced there; in fact it will be found dead, 
turned towards the point of the beach where it was landed. 
The horseman-ant‘ is not found in Sicily; the croaking 5 
frog has only recently appeared in the neighbourhood of 
Cyrene.’ Inthe whole of Libya ® there is neither wild boar, 
nor stag, nor wild goat; and in India,’ according to 
Ctesias—no very good authority, by the way—there are 
no swine, wild or tame, but animals that are devoid of 
blood and such as go into hiding or go torpid ê are all of 
immense size there. In the Euxine there are no small to 
molluscs nor testaceans, except a few here and there ; but 
in the Red Sea all the testaceans are exceedingly large.’ 
In Syria?° the sheep have tails a cubit in breadth; the 
goats have ears a span and a palm long, and some have 
ears that flap down to the ground;?}} and the cattle have 15 
humps on their shoulders, like the camel.?? In Lycia goats 


1 Plin. xi. 32; Ael. v.9; Antig. Mirab. 3: their absence, according 
to Pliny, being due to want of trees, cf. Æ. A. v. 30. 556° 21. 

2 So also rny ‘Pnverav tais yaAdais €xOpay eivai, fr. 324. 1532? 6. 

3 Ael. xvii. 10; Ps.-Arist. de Mirab. 124. 842 3; Antig. Mirad. i1. a 

* Med. of imneis puppynxes : forte vera scriptura (Schn.). Cf. Hesych. 
‘Irmas’ A€yovrat Kat púuppnres oŭtws. Plin. xi. 36 has ‘non sunt in Sicilia 
pennatae’; Karsch and Dittm. accordingly read oi mrnvoi púppnxes, or 
of mrepwrol puppnxes. ® Ps.-Arist. de Mirad. 68. 835° 33. 

® Herod. iv. 192; Ael. xvii. 10. 

7 Ael. xvi. 37, cf. ili. 3; Ctes. ad Phot. xiii. 

8 dwrovuvra, A. and W. cj. dodsdwra, i.e. scaly animals, reptiles; 
cf. Ctesias’ account of the ‘Indian worm’, Ael. v. 3; Phot. xiii. But the 
mistake may have been as old as Aristotle. 

° Ael. xvii. 10, 10 H. A. ix. 10. 596° 4; Plin. viii. 75. 

n Capra mambrica. 

12 káħas = vBovs. Some MSS. have yairas. 

13 The zebu of India and S.W. Asia; cf. Plin. viii. 70 ‘Syriacis non 
sunt palearia, sed gibber in dorso’. 
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are shorn for their fleece, just as sheep are in all other 
countries.! In Libya the long-horned ram? is born with 
horns, and not the ram only, as Homer? words it, but the 

20 ewe as well; 4 in Pontus, on the confines of Scythia, the 
ram is without horns. 


In Egypt animals, as a rule, are larger than their 
congeners in Greece,’ as the cow and the sheep; but some 
are less, as the dog, the wolf, the hare, the fox, the raven, 
and the hawk; others are of pretty much the same size, as 

25 the crow and the goat. The difference, where it exists, is 
attributed to the food, as being abundant in one case and 
insufficient in another, for instance for the wolf and the 
hawk ; for provision is scanty ê for the carnivorous animals, 

606° small birds being scarce; food is scanty also for the hare 
and for all frugivorous animals, because neither the nuts nor 
the fruit last long.’ 


In many places the climate will account for peculiarities ; 
thus in Illyria, Thrace, and Epirus the ass is small, and in 
5 Gaul and in Scythia the ass is not found at all owing to the 
coldness of the climate of these countries. In Arabia the 
lizard is more than a cubit in length, and the mouse ’° is 


1 Callisth. ap. Ael. xvi. 30; Varro, R. R. ii. 115; Plin. viii. 76. 

2 MSS. xpiov. Dittm. cj. xtnvav, from Herod, iv. 29. 

3 Od. iv. 85. Cf. Herod. iv. 29; Ael. ii. 53. 

4 MSS. have a dppeves for dpves, and it is not certain whether we are to 
take xar TAANA for ‘the ewes also’, as Gaza and Alb. M. translate, perhaps 
reading rà 6nAea, or for ‘ other horned animals’, which would be more 
in accord with Herodotus’ account, who says in general (¢. c.) € év TOIS 
Geppotar Taxv mapayiver Gat Tà xépea’ €y d€ roio io yvupoioi Puxert 7 où pret 
Kképea Ta KThvea apxny h piovra biet pdys. See also MS. Anon. cit. 
Schn. ad loc. 5 Herod. ii. 67. 

- $ For ohiyn D® reads 7 vAn; and Schn. cj. from Gaza oAdtyn 9 ris 
dprayns vAn. 

7 Sch. Cur. post. iv, p- 479, suggests Tois 8€ omavia’ Kat Tois pev 
gaprkoþayois, otov Tois Aúrois Kai rois iépakw, iyn. I cannot but suspect 
a deeper confusion, because (1) the scarcity of small birds is unex- 
plained; (2) dacvmoa: is somewhat singular when the word Aayos is 
used immediately above; and (3) the hare, which ought to flourish 
where the ox and sheep do, has no direct connexion with axpcdpva 
or òropa, which latter are rather the food of the little birds. con- 
jecture some. such statement in the original as the following : Tois pèv 
yàp TAPK., olov TOIS AvKots kal Tois iepakt, Onrlyn ros O¢ ayrrns, doa 
BN \wapropaya, omavia 8€ ra puxpa Opvea, Gtt ovr’ axpddpva ofr’ ropa 
Xpoveos. 

e° H. A. iii. 21. 522°, viii. 25, ore G. A. ii. 8. 7482 25. 

°’ Cit, Ael. xvi. 41. 10 H. A. vi. 37. 581° 3; Ael. xv. 26. 
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much larger than our field-mouse, with its hind-legs a span 
long and its front legs the length of the first finger-joint.' 
In Libya, according to all accounts, the length of the 
serpents is something appalling; sailors spin a yarn to 
the effect that some crews once put ashore and saw the 
bones of a number of oxen, and that they were sure that 
the oxen had been devoured by serpents, for, just as they 
were putting out to sea, serpents came chasing their galleys 
at full speed and overturned one galley and set upon the 
crew. Again, lions are more numerous in Libya,? and in 
that district of Europe that lies between the Achelous and 
the Nessus ;° the leopard is more abundant in Asia Minor, 
and is not found in Europe at all. As a general rule, wild 
animals are at their wildest in Asia, at their boldest in 
Europe, and most diverse in form in Libya; in fact, there 
is an old saying, ‘ Always something fresh in Libya.’ 4 

It would appear that in that country animals of diverse 
species meet, on account of the rainless climate, at the 
watering-places, and there pair together; and that such 
pairs will often breed if they be nearly of the same size 
and have periods of gestation of the same length. For 
it is said that they are tamed down in their behaviour to- 
wards each other by extremity of thirst. And, by the way, 
unlike animals elsewhere, they require to drink more in 
winter-time than in summer: for they acquire the habit 
of not drinking in summer, owing to the circumstance that 
there is usually no water then; and the mice, if they drink, 


606° 


25 


die Elsewhere also bastard-animals are born to hetero- 607% 


geneous pairs; thus in Cyrene the wolf and the bitch will 


1 The jerboa, Dipus aegyptiacus or allied species. The text is 
uncertain. We read orisôa ... mpócđa, with A. and W., but MSS. 
have čurpooĝev (or mpdoha) ... òrisĝđa. Schn. and Picc. cj. dype ras 
mparns kauris doov myxews, following Guil. ‘quantum usque ad primam 
iuncturam cubitorum ’. 

? Etpwrn, MSS. Dittm. cj. Ac8uy, from Polyb. xii. 3. 

5 The statement rests on the authority of Herodotus, vii. 126, but the 
word paAdov is new and inacceptable. Picc. cj. efpwarot paddor, 
probably from Plin. viii. 17 ‘longe viribus praestantiores iis, quos 
Africa aut Syria gignant’. Cf. supra, vi. 31.5795; Xen. Cyneg. 11. 

1 G. A. ii. 7.746" 7; Plin. viii. 17. 

5 Cf. 6. 595° 8. But Dittm. takes the statement here to apply only 
to the Libyan mice. 
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couple and breed;! and the Laconian hound is a cross 
between the fox and the dog.? They say that the Indian 
dog is a cross between the tiger and the bitch, not the first 

s cross, but a cross in the third generation; for they say that 
the first cross is a savage creature.’ They take the bitch to 
a lonely spot and tie her up: if the tiger be in an amorous 
mood he will pair with her ;’ if nôt`ħe will eat her up, and 
this casualty is of frequent occurrence. 


* Locality will differentiate habits also: for instance, rugged 29 
10 highlands will not produce the same results as the soft low- 
lands. The animals of the highlands look fiercer and bolder, 
as is seen in the swine of Mount Athos; for a lowland boar 
is no match even for a mountain sow. 
Again, locality is an important element in regard to the 
bite of an animal. Thus, in Pharos and other places, the 
15 bite of the scorpion is not dangerous; elsewhere—in Caria, 
for instance,—where scorpions are venomous as well as 
plentiful and of large size, the sting is fatal to man or 
beast, even to the pig, and especially to a black pig,’ though 
the pig, by the way, is in general most singularly indifferent 
to the bite of any other creature. If a pig goes into water 
20 after being struck by the scorpion of Caria, it will surely die. 
There is great variety in the effects produced by the 
bites of serpents. The asp is found in Libya; the so-called 
‘septic’ drug is made from the body of the animal, and is 
the only remedy known for the bite of the original.” Among 
the silphium, also, a snake is found, for the bite of which 
a certain stone is said to be a cure: a stone that is brought 
25 from the grave of an ancient king, which stone is put into 


1 Plin. viii. 61. ? Ael. viii. 1. Cf. G. A. ii. 7. 746 33. 

3 We translate according to Plin. Z. c. ‘ Primo et secundo fetu nimis 
feroces putant gigni; tertio demum educant’. 

* In part from Theophr. mepi rôv xara tónovs dtadopoy, in part from 
mepi Saxeray ka BAntixov (Dittm.). 

5’ Some MSS. have Zx«vôiía, which reading Pliny and Gaza follow: 
Nicand. Ther. 804 and Arist. fr. 562 (p. 1570 Rose) support Kapia. 

6 Pliny, xi. 30, likewise speaks of the black pig, but elsewhere it is 
the scorpion that is black; cf. Nic. Ther. 775 (ó de {opdes), and Ael. 
Pronot. (cit. Schn. ad loc. Nicandri). 

7 Sylburg cj. Aob: aviatos, and suggests that the clause ran on, 
roùs d€ WuAAous ovdev BAdmre: cf. Antig. Mirab. 19; Plin. xi. 30. 
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water and drunk off. In certain parts of Italy! the bite of 
the gecko is fatal. But the deadliest of all bites of 
venomous creatures is when one venomous animal has 
bitten another; as, for instance, a viper’s after it has bitten 
a scorpion. To the great majority of such creatures man’s 
spittle is fatal.2 There is a very little snake, by some 30 
entitled the ‘holy-snake’, which is dreaded by even the 
largest serpents? It is about an ell long, and hairy- 
looking; whenever it bites an animal, the flesh all round 
the wound will at once mortify. There is in India a small 
snake which is exceptional in this respect, that for its bite 
no specific whatever is known. 


30 Animals also vary as to their condition of health in 607° 
connexion with their pregnancy. 

Testaceans, such as scallops and all the oyster-family, 
and crustaceans, such as the lobster-family, are best when 
with spawn. Even in the case of the testacean we speak * 
of spawning (or pregnancy); but whereas the crustaceans 
may be seen coupling and laying their spawn, this is never 
the case with testaceans.° Molluscs are best in the breeding 5 
time, as the calamary, the sepia, and the octopus. 

Fishes, when they begin to breed, are nearly all good for 
the table; but after the female has gone long with spawn 
they are good in some cases, and in others are out of season. 
The maenis, for instance, is good at the breeding time. 
The female of this fish is round, the male longer and flatter ; 10 
e€ when the female is beginning to breed the male tums 
black and mottled,’ and is quite unfit for the table ; at this 
period he is nicknamed the ‘ goat ’. 

1 According to Theophrastus af. Plin. viii. 49, it is in Greece that 


the creature’s bite is fatal. Cf. Ps.-Arist. de Mirad. 148.845" 4; Plin. 
xxix. 28. 

2 Plin. vii. 2; Nic. Ther. 86. 

3 Cf. de Mirad.151.845%16; Theophr. Char.xxviii(xvi). This snake is 
apparently the onredav of Ael. xv. 18 and Nic. Ther. 320. As to 8acus, 
Nicander makes the more intelligible statement, 7 8€ vv xpotn | oinmrep 
únos Aagi emBedpope répHet. 

1 For Aeyerat some MSS. have Bdéreras. 

® G. A. iii. 11. 763" 4. Cf. H. A. iv. 4. 529° 1, V. 12. 544° 17. 

í ? a 11-24, perhaps from Theophr. wepi ray ras xpoas peraBadAdvroy 
Dittm.). 
7 Plin. ix. 42; Ael. xii. 28; Opp. Had. i. 107; Ovid af. Plin. xxxii. 54. 
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15 The wrasscs called the owzel and the thrush, and the 
smaris ! have different colours at different seasons, as is the 
case with the plumage of certain birds ; that is to say, they 
become black in the spring and after the spring get white 
again. The phycis also changes its hue: in general it is 
white, but in spring it is mottled; it is the only sea-fish 

20 which is said to make a bed for itself, and the female lays 
her spawn in this bed or nest.? The maenis, as was 
observed, changes its colour as does the smaris, and in 
summer-time changes back from whitish to black, the 
change being especially marked about the fins and gills. 
The coracine, like the maenis, is in best condition at 

25 breeding time; the mullet, the basse, and scaly? fishes in 
general are in bad condition at this period.t A few fish 
are in much the same condition at all times, whether with 
spawn or not, as the glaucus. Old fishes also are bad 
eating ; the old tunny is unfit even for pickling, as a great 
part of its flesh wastes away with age, and the same 

30 wasting is observed in all old fishes. The age of a scaly 
fish may be told by the size and the hardness of its scales. 
An old tunny has been caught weighing fifteen talents,° 
with the span of its tail two ê cubits and a palm broad. 

River-fish and lake-fish are best after they have dis- 

608" charged the spawn in the case of the female and the milt 
in the case of the male: that is, when they have fully 
recovered from the exhaustion of such discharge. Some 

are good in the breeding time, as the saperdis,’ and some 
bad, as the sheat-fish. As a general rule, the male fish 

is better eating than the female; but the reverse holds 

5 good of the sheat-fish. The eels that are called females 
are the best for the table: they look as though they were 
female, but they really are not so.® 


1 kapis, a shrimp, of the MSS. and edd., is probably corrupt, and is 
absent from the list in Ael. xii. 28. I conjecture opapis, which is coupled 
with pawis, rpayos, &c., Opp. Hal. ìi. 109. Schn. suggests «ipis, S. kippis. 
opapis is probably Swarts vulgaris, Mod. Gk. opapida, papida. The 
alleged change of colour probably implies confusion between several 
allied species. 

2 Plin. ix. 42; Ovid, Zal. 122; Plut. Sol. Anim. p. 981. 

3 For Nemdwroi A® C® have Aouroi mAwrol; cf. H. A. ix. 37. 621° 3. 

* Cf. supra, vi. 13.567819. ’ Plin. ix. 17. © Some MSS. have névre. 

1 Unknown. According to Athen. vil. 308° =xopaxivos, but the latter 
is a sea-fish. 8 H. A. iv. 11. 538 10. 
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1 OF the animals that are comparatively obscure and short- 608° 
lived the characters or dispositions! are not so obvious to 
recognition as are those of animals that are longer-lived. 
These latter animals appear to have a natural capacity 
corresponding to each of the passions: to cunning or 15 
simplicity, courage or timidity, to good temper or to bad, 
and to other similar dispositions of mind.” 

Some also are capable of giving or receiving instruction— 
of receiving it from one another or from man: those that 
have the faculty of hearing, for instance; and, not to limit 
the matter to audible sound, such as can differentiate the 20 
suggested meanings of word and gesture.’ 

In all genera in which the distinction of male and female 
is found, Nature makes a similar differentiation in the 
mental characteristics of the two sexes. This differentiation 


1 The ñn are the natural dispositions or mental characters. On 
the 76n of different animals cf. Æ. A. i. 1. 488" 12, viii. 1. 588% 18, ix. 3. 
610? 20, &c. 

2 Inthe beginning of the eighth book the psychological characteristics 
of animals are treated in a simple and clementary way. In certain 
passages of the ethical works, e.g. Eth. Eudem. ii. 2. 1220, the same 
characteristics are discussed in a more technical way, with a freer use 
of philosophical terms of definition. While here, in the opening of the 
ninth book, the subject is more briefly and less lucidly treated than in 
the eighth, yet we may remark the employment of a more refined 
terminology, to explain which we must have recourse to the passage 
in the ÆA. Eudem. referred to above. There we are taught the 
distinction between the ma@n or maĝnpara rs Wuxins, inherent ‘accidents’ 
of the mind, such as fear, shame, appetite, desire: next the durdpes trav 
maOnuarwy, by which the former are brought into action and one is 
hungry or thirsty, afraid or ashamed: and lastly the ees mpds ra adn, 
the mental dispositions or inclinations, such as sobriety or intemperance, 
cowardice or courage, which, according to Aristotle, cause these durxdpecs 
to subsist in proper or improper degree, dcat airiai eioi Tov ravta Ñ Kata 
Adyov Umdapyew ù evavriws. On the ôn, mwaOjpara, and efes, cf. also 
Rhet. ii. 22. 13965; Eth. Nic. vii. 1, &c.; Polit. vii. 15. 1334, &e., &c. 

8 gnuavrixds yap 87 tis Wopos eativ ġ ovh, de An. ii. 8. 420° 32. 
A. and W.’s u) 60a povoy may be right. 
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is the most obvious in the case of human kind and in that 
of the larger animals and the viviparous quadrupeds. In 

a5 the case of these latter the female is softer in character, is 
the sooner tamed, admits more readily of caressing, is more 
apt in the way of learning ; as, for instance, in the Laconian 
breed of dogs the female is cleverer than the male! Of 
the Molossian breed of dogs,? such as are employed in the 
chase are pretty much the same® as those elsewhere ; but 

30 the sheep-dogs of this breed are superior to the others in 
size, and in the courage with which they face the attacks 
of wild animals.‘ 

Dogs that are born of a mixed breed between these two 
kinds are remarkable for courage and endurance of hard 
labour. 

In all cases, excepting those of the bear and leopard,’ 
the female is less spirited than the male; in regard to the 
two exceptional cases, the superiority in courage rests with 
the female. With all other animals the female is softer 

608? in disposition than the male, is more mischievous, less 
simple, more impulsive, and more attentive to the nurture 
of the young; the male, on the other hand, is more spirited 
than the female, more savage, more simple and less cunning. 
The traces of these differentiated characteristics are more 
or less visible everywhere, but they are especially visible 

5 where character is the more developed, and most of all 
in man. 

The fact is, the nature of man is the most rounded off 
and complete, and consequently in man the qualities or 
capacities above referred to are found in their perfection. 


! Cf. H. A. vi. 20. 574° 16; Plin. x. 83 ‘propria in eo genere maribus 
laboris alacritas’. 

? This passage is foreign to a context that deals with differences of 
sex and not of breed, and the phrase rò 8’ axéAovov rois mpoBaras, as 
A. and W. remark, is not Aristotelian. We do not read elsewhere in 
Greek, though occasionally in Latin (e.g. Lucan iv. 440), of the 
Molossian breed as hunting-dogs, but only (cf. Suid. s.v.) as sheep- 
dogs, nor of the cross between the Molossian and Laconian breeds. 

3 Scaliger has a singular note on ovdev di:ahepes mpòs rd mapa rots @AXots ? 
‘Mira locutio philosophica. ró hic significat 760s, mapa significat non 
substantiam sed accidens proprium inhaerens? He is apparently 
unwilling to translate diadepe mpos, ‘differs from,’ which however 
occurs, e.g. H.A. iii. 19. 521% 21 Trò è rav Ond\eav [aipa] mpos rò tæv 
appevey dvaeper, t Opp. Cyn. i. 373. 5 Plin. xi. 110. 
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Hence woman is more compassionate than man, more 
easily moved to tears, at the same time is more jealous, 
more querulous, more apt to scold and to strike. She is, 15 
furthermore, more prone to despondency and less hopeful 
than the man, more void of shame or self-respect, more false 
of speech, more deceptive, and of more retentive memory. 
She is also more wakeful, more shrinking, more difficult to 
rouse to action, and requires a smaller quantity of nutriment. 

As was previously stated, the male is more courageous 
than the female, and more sympathetic in the way of 
standing by to help. Even in the case of molluscs, when 
thẹ cuttle-fish is struck with the trident the male stands by 
to help the female; but when the male is struck the female 
runs away.! 

There is enmity between such animals as dwell in the 
same localities or subsist on the same food. If the means 20 
of subsistence run short, creatures of like kind will fight 
together. Thus it is said that seals which inhabit one and 
the same district will fight, male with male, and female 
with female, until one combatant kills the other, or one 
is driven away by the other; and their young do even 
in like manner. 25 

All creatures are at enmity with the carnivores, and the 
carnivores with all the rest, for they all subsist on living 
creatures. Soothsayers take notice of cases where animals 
keep apart from one another, and cases where they con- 
gregate together; ? calling those that live at war with one 
another ‘dissociates’, and those that dwell in peace with 
one another ‘associates’. One may go so far as to say that 30 
if there were no lack or stint of food, then those animals 
that are now afraid of man or are wild by nature would 
be tame and familiar with him, and in like manner with 
one another. This is shown by the way animals are treated 


1 Arist. ap. Athen. vil. 323 C. 

3 We note again a similarity of language with the Eth. Eudem. v.2. 
1236? 10 ws of pavrets ras cuvedpeias raì dtedpeias A€yovow. Cf. Aesch. 
P. V. 488 yapwovvyer re mrjow olovav oxebpas | &ia@pio’, virivés re defio 
piov | ebwvupous re... ai mpds adAndous rives | €xOpat re Kai orépynOpa 
kai ouvedpiat: Ael. ili. 9 of re Epas opvidwv raì mrnoes mapadvAarroptes ; 


Porph. de Abst. ili, p. 243, &c. 
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in Egypt, for owing to the fact that food is constantly 
supplied to them the very fiercest creatures live peaceably 
together. The fact is they are tamed by kindness, and in 
609" some places crocodiles are tame to their priestly keeper 
from being fed by him. And elsewhere also the same 
phenomenon is to be observed.! 
The eagle and the snake are enemies,” for the eagle lives 
5 on snakes; so are the ichneumon * and the venom-spider, 
for the ichneumon preys upon the latter. In the case of 
birds, there is mutual enmity between the poecilis, the 
crested lark, the woodpecker (?), and the chloreus, for they 
devour one another's eggs; so also between the crow and 
the owl;° for, owing to the fact that the owl is dim- 


1 kat kara popu rovrwv. These words are not found in Gaza’s version, 
and A. and W. omit them from their translation. They are unintelligible 
as they stand, but wemight perhaps link them withthe following sentence, 
translating “And now, of these (friendly or hostile) animals in detail’. 
What follows is largely fabulous, partly mystical, and apparently from 
another hand. For similar accounts of the friendships or hostilities 
of animals see Ael. i. 32, iv. 5, v. 48, vi. 22; Plin. x. 95; Plut. de Od. 
et Inv.; Phile, 675-730, &c. 

2 Aristotle cites about forty instances of hostility between certain 
animals; of these forty about one-half are mentioned elsewhere, 
fourteen or fifteen by Pliny, nine or ten by Phile, about as many by 
Aelian, and a few by Plutarch, Antoninus Liberalis, and other authors. 
From these authors together we may compile a list of nearly a hundred 
such instances. It is highly probable that these form a fragmentary 
catalogue of the d&edpiat cal cuvedpiac observed, as is stated above, by 
the soothsayers. In my Gé. of Gk. Birds and elsewhere I have attempted 
to trace in certain cases a correspondence between the animals referred 
to and the oppositions or juxtapositions of their stellar namesakes : if 
we are indeed dealing with a soothsayer’s catalogue, it is all the more 
likely that such occasional astrological coincidences should exert their 
influence on it. In the Aristotelian list we have a very considerable 
number of names not mentioned elsewhere, of unknown meaning, and 
very possibly of foreign derivation. 

3 e.g. Circactus gallicus. 

* Not the Egyptian quadruped, but a species of wasp, e.g. Pompilus 
or Calicurgus; cf. Fabre, Souw. Entom. 1882, p. 206; Plin. x. 95 (74) 

‘ichneumones vespae et phalangia aranel [dissident]’. Cf. H. A. v.20; 
Plin. xi. 24 (21). The name as applied to the insects (Sphegidae or 
Pompilidae), which lay their eggs in the living bodies of other insects 
or of spiders, seems to be connected with an Egyptian fable of the true 
ichneumon told in Ael. x. 47, to the effect that the animal is at once 
male and female, and that in combat the victor compels his antagonist 
to bear and bring forth offspring to him: cf. Phile (98), 1739. Onan 
ancient Chinese ‘version, cf. Kumagusu Minakatu in Nature, l, p. 30, 
1894. 

5 The fabled War of the Owls and Crows, of the Bird of Darkness 
and the Bird of Light, of Night and Day, of Sun and Moon, is one of 
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sighted by day, the crow at midday preys upon the 10 
owl's eggs, and the owl at night upon the crow’s, each 
having the whip-hand of the other, turn and turn about, 
night and day. 

There is enmity also between the owl and the wren;! 
for the latter also devours the owl’s eggs. In the daytime 
all other little birds flutter round the owl—a practice which 
is popularly termed ‘admiring him’ ?—buffet him, and 
pluck out his feathers; in consequence of this habit, bird- 
catchers use the owl as a decoy for catching little birds 
of all kinds. 

The so-called presbys or ‘old man’? is at war with the 
weasel and the crow, for they prey on her eggs and her 
brood; and so the turtle-dove with the pyrallis, for they 
live in the same districts and on the same food; and so 
with the green woodpecker and the libyus; and so with 
the kite and the raven,‘ for, owing to his having the 
advantage from stronger talons and more rapid flight 
the former can steal whatever the latter is holding, so that 
it is food also that makes enemies of these. In like manner 
there is war between birds that get their living from the 


5 


ce) 


the chief tales of the Mahabharata; cf. Jad. Antiguary, March, 1882, 
p. 87. Cf. also Ael. iii. 9, v. 48; Antig. Mirad. 57 (62); Plut. Od. et 
Inv. 4; Jul. Imp. Orat. iv. 149; Prov. ap. Suid. Año yAavE addAo 
Kopov POeyyerar’ mapornia drì ray adAnAos pi cTupPwvovrray. 

1 Macb. iv. 2.9: ‘The poor wren, the most diminutive of birds, will 
fight, her young ones in the nest, against the owl.’ 

2 davpatew. Cf. Sillogr. Gr., p. 117, ed. Wachsmuth, of 8é pv nue 
yhavixa népi orifat reparovvro. It was the wisdom of the owl that the 
small birds wondered at; cf. Aes. Fad. 106 (Halm), ex Dion. Chrys. 82 
ysvopévov 8€ roù igov padios non oro rev vals td ddoxdpeva perevdouy | Kal 
Tv yAavxa ebai 'paĝov € emi Th EupBovdy . -1 piv yàp åpxata yravg TO Ove 
ppovipn re hy kal EvpBovdrevety eSuvaro’ ai dé vuv póvov ta mwrepa Exovow 
éxeiyns, xtA. Cf. also Aes. Fad. 105, ex Dion. Chrys. xii. But see also 
Servius ad Verg. G. i. 403 ‘Nyctimene postquam cum patre concubuit... 
conversa in avem (noctuam), quae pro tanto facinore omnibus avibus est 
admirationi’. On bird-catching by help of the owl see Dion. de Avid. 
iii. 17; Dio Prus. Orat. 72 and 12 quoted in Schneider’s Ecl. Phys.i. 48; 
Ael. i. 29; Phile 468; Diog. L.iv. 42; Timon ap. Hesych.; Horap. ii. 51. 

` mpeaBus, identical with Tpoxedos, cf. HA. ix. 11. 615" 19; Plin. viii. 37. 
The text is probably faulty, a reference to the eagle having apparently 
dropped out; cf. Plin. x.95 ‘aquilae et trochilus... noctuae et caeterae 
minores aves. Rursus cum terrestribus, mustela et cornix, turtur et 

yralis.’ 
Py; Cic. Nat. Deor. ii. 49 f Milvo est quoddam bellum quasi naturale 
cum corvo. Ergo alter alterius, ubicunque nactus est; ova frangit.’ 
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sea, as between the brenthus, the gull, and the harpe;!? 
and so between the buzzard on one side and the toad and 
snake on the other, for the buzzard preys upon the eggs of 

25 the two others; and so between the turtle-dove and the 
chloreus; the chloreus kills the dove, and the crow kills 
the so-called drummer-bird.? 

The aegolius, and birds of prey in general, prey upon the 
calaris, and consequently there is war between it and them; 
and so is there war between the gecko-lizard and the 
spider, for the former preys upon the latter; and so between 

30 the woodpecker and the heron, for the former preys upon 
the eggs and brood of the latter. And so between the 
aegithus and the ass, owing to the fact that the ass, in 
passing a furze-bush, rubs its sore and itching parts against 
the prickles; by so doing, and all the more if it brays, 
it topples the eggs and the brood out of the nest, the young 
ones tumble out in fright, and the mother-bird, to avenge 
this wrong, flies at the beast and pecks at his sore places.‘ 

609" The wolf is at war with the ass, the bull, and the fox, for 
as being a carnivore, he attacks these other animals; and 
so for the same reason with the fox and the circus, for the 
circus, being carnivorous and furnished with crooked talons, 
attacks and maims the animal. And so the raven is at 
5 war with the bull and the ass, for it flies at them, and 
strikes them, and pecks at their eyes; and so with the 
eagle and the heron, for the former, having crooked talons, 
attacks the latter, and the latter usually succumbs to the 
attack ; and so the merlin with the vulture; and the crex 
with the eleus-owl, the blackbird, and the oriole (of this 


1 Plin. x. 95 ‘Dissident aquaticae et gaviae; harpe et triorches 
accipiter’; ibid. 96 ‘ Harpe et milvus contra triorchem’. ‘Aristotelis 
locum vitio laborare praeposterae interpunctionis, ex Plinii contextu 
intelligimus’, Harduin ad /oc. Possibly the text in Pliny’s hands read 
BpévOos cat Adpos* dprn Kai rpidpyxns* rpropxns b€ kat Ppdvos raì odus: cf. 
Schneider, iv, p. 8. According to Tzetzes, CAzdiad. v. 413 ixrivos dpms 
ris eoTiy Ovmep Kad. dpmnv: cf. Hesych. Ael. v. 48 mentions dpr and 
ixrivos as friendly, BpévOos and maypos [? Adpos| as hostile ; cf. also Phile. 

2 Phile 688 xépaé ĝė poci ryv yovv ræv ixrivwv | maypoy be Bpevbos, 
Kat Tpvywv mupadXdtda, | xwpevs é rhv rpvydva, Kai rovTov Képa&. Cf. Ael. 
v. 48. 

3 Nicander ap. Ant. Lib. xiv. 

t Antig. Mirab.58 (63); Ael. v. 48; Dion. de Avib.i. 12; Phile 696; 
Plin. x. 95. 5 Ael. v. 48; Phile 705. 
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latter bird, by the way, the story goes that he was originally 10 
born out of a funeral pyre): the cause of warfare is that 
the crex injures both them and their young. The nuthatch 
and the wren are at war with the eagle; the nuthatch 
breaks the eagle’s eggs, so the eagle is at war with it on 
special grounds, though, as a bird of prey, it carries on 
a general war all round. The horse and the anthus are 
enemies,! and the horse will drive the bird out of the field 15 
where he is grazing: the bird feeds on grass, and sees too 
dimly to foresee an attack ; it mimics the whinnying of the 
horse, flies at him, and tries to frighten him away; but the 
horse drives the bird away, and whenever he catches it he 
kills it: this bird lives beside rivers or on marsh ground ; 
it has pretty plumage, and finds its food without trouble. 
The ass is at enmity with the lizard, for the lizard sleeps in 20 
his manger, gets into his nostril, and prevents his eating. 

Of herons there are three kinds: the ash-coloured, the 
white, and the starry heron (or bittern). Of these the first 
mentioned submits with reluctance to the duties of incuba- 
tion, or to union of the sexes; in fact, it screams during 
the union, and it is said drips blood from its eyes;? it 
lays its eggs also in an awkward manner, not unattended 25 
with pain. It is at war with certain creatures that do it 
injury: with the eagle for robbing it, with the fox for 
worrying it at night, and with the lark for stealing its eggs.’ 

The snake is at war with the weasel and the pig; with 
the weasel when they are both at home, for they live on 
the same food ; with the pig for preying on her kind. The 30 
merlin is at war with the fox;‘ it strikes and claws it, and, 


1 With the above fabulous account cf. Ael. v. 48, vi. 19 bidget 8€ rais 
piures: Tay rovoutwy 6 Te GvOos Kad... . Kal ó pev avOos Uroxpiverat xpepe- 
Tiopa immov, also Plin. x. §7. See also Boios af. Ant. Lib. vii, where 
Anthus is a son of Autonous and Hippodameia, killed by his father’s 
horses and metamorphosed into the bird dv@os. In Phile 705 it is the 
fish avOias that is said to be hostile to the horse. On the relation 
between dvfos and axavéis, whose attributes are the converse of one 
another, cf. G/. of Gr. Birds, p. 33. 

2? Plin. x. 79 ‘hi in coitu anguntur’. Cf. £4. M. sub voce épwdtds. 
Tapa TÒ čap, ô onpaiver rò aipa’ év yàp tais piges, ds pasy, 6 epwdiòs aipa 
tOpot... 

3 Plut. Sol. Anim. 981°. 

t Ael. ii. 51; Antig. AZiradb. 61 ; Plin. x. 95. 
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as it has crooked talons, it kills the animal’s young. The 
raven and the fox are good friends, for the raven is at 
enmity with the merlin; and so when the merlin assails 
the fox the raven comes and helps the animal. The 
vulture and the merlin are mutual enemies, as being both 
furnished with crooked talons. The vulture fights with the 
eagle, and so, by the way, does the swan; and the swan is 
often victorious: moreover, of all birds swans are most 
prone to the killing of one another.! 

In regard to wild creatures, some sets are at enmity with 
other sets at all times and under all circumstances; others, 
as in the case of man and man, at special times and under 
incidental circumstances. The ass and the acanthis are 
enemies ; for the bird lives on thistles, and the ass browses 
on thistles when they are young and tender. The anthus, 
the acanthis, and the aegithus are at enmity with one 
another; it is said that the blood of the anthus will not 
intercommingle with the blood of the aegithus.?, The crow 
and the heron are friends, as also are the sedge-bird and 
lark, the laedus and the celeus or green woodpecker ;* the 
woodpecker lives on the banks of rivers and beside brakes, 
the laedus lives on rocks and hills, and is greatly attached 
to its nesting-place. The piphinx,* the harpe, and the kite 
are friends; as are the fox and the snake, for both burrow 
underground ; so also are the blackbird and the turtle-dove.° 
The lion and the thos or civet® are enemies, for both are _ 
carnivorous and live on the same food. 

Elephants fight fiercely with one another, and stab one 
another with their tusks; of two combatants the beaten 
one gets completely cowed, and dreads the sound of his 
conqueror’s voice. These animals differ from one another 


1 610% 2 reads add\Andopayo. Plin. x. 32 ‘iidem mutua carne vescuntur 
inter se’,thus apparently reading adAAnAopdyot. On the other hand Athen. 
ix, p- 393d adAnAoxrover; Ael. V. H.1.14 aAAndous améxrevay, Sundevall 
Cj. aAAnAOPtAor, 

? Plin. x. 95; cf. Antig. Mirad. 114. Ael. x. 32 has dxayéos and 
aiyidados; Plut. Od. et Inv. 537? atyibados and axavOvAXis. 

3 Naedds ai xeAeds. In place of these words the corresponding passage 
in Aelian v. 48 gives kaì Adpoy r@ kad. KONG Kai itive äpryy. 

4 wiguy& xopvdados, Hesych. 5 Plin. x. 95, 96. 

ê See notes, ii. 17. 507" 17, vi. 35. 580% 27. 
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to an extraordinary extent in the way of courage.! Indians 
employ these animals for war purposes, irrespective of sex ; 
the females, however, are less in size and much inferior in 20 
point of spirit.2 An elephant by pushing with his big 
tusks can batter down a wall, and will butt with his forehead 
at a palm until he brings it down, when he stamps on it 
and lays it in orderly fashion on the ground.’ Men hunt 
the elephant in the following way: they mount tame 
elephants of approved spirit and proceed in quest of wild 25 
animals ; when they come up with these they bid the tame 
brutes to beat the wild ones until they tire the latter com- 
pletely. Hereupon the driver mounts a wild brute and 
guides him with the application of his metal prong ; 4 after 
this the creature soon becomes tame, and obeys guidance. 
Now when the driver is on their back they are all tractable, 30 
but after he has dismounted, some are tame and others 
vicious ; in the case of these latter, they tie their front-legs 
with ropes to keep them quiet. The animal is hunted 
whether young or full grown.5 

Thus we see that in the case of the creatures above 
mentioned their mutual friendship or enmity is due to the 
food they feed on and the life they lead. 


a Of fishes, such as swim in shoals together are friendly to 610° 
one another; such as do not so swim are enemies. Some 
fishes swarm during the spawning season; others after 
they have spawned. To state the matter comprehensively, 
we may say that the following are shoaling fish: the tunny, 
the maenis, the sea-gudgeon, the bogue,® the horse-mackerel,’ 


1 Cf. Plin. vi. 24 ‘Onesicritus elephantos ibi (in insula Taprobane) 
maiores bellicosioresque quam in India gigni scripsit’; Ael. xvi. 18. 
That the African elephants (which are mentioned by A., de Caelo, 
li. 14. 298%) surpass the Indian in size and strength is stated by Plin. 
viii. 9; Liv. xxxvii. 39; Polyb. v. 84, &c. ? Plin. viii. 8. 

3 Plin. viii. 8-10; Ael. v.55; Ctes. af. Ael. xvii. 29. 

t peráavw: the elephant goad or ankus; ãpmn, Ael. xiii. 9 and 22; 
éprn, ayyopmes, Hesych. 

5 On the capture and taming of elephants cf. Ael. x. 10, x. 17, xii. 44; 
Plin. viii. 8; Strabo xv. I. 42. 

6 Bot: Mod. Gk. Bovra, yara; It. boga, bugu, &c.; Box boops, Bp. 
Cf. Arist. af. Athen. vii. 286° ywrdypanra: it has three or four narrow 
golden lines down its sides. 

7 gavpos, the horse-mackerel, Caranx trachurus: Lat. lacerta, Juv. 
xiv. 131 ; Mart. x. 48; Cels. ii.18, &c.; saurus, Plin. xxxii. 28; It. /acerta, 
sauri; Mod. Gk. cavpids 
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the coracine, the synodon or déntex, the red mullet, the 
sphyraena, the anthias, the eleginus,’ the atherine, the 
sarginus, the gar-fish,? [the squid,] the rainbow-wrasse,° 
the pelamyd, the mackerel, the coly-mackerel. Of these 
some not only swim in shoals, but go in pairs inside the 
shoal; the rest without exception swim in pairs, and only 
swim in shoals at certain periods: that is, as has been said, 
when they are heavy with spawn or after they have 
spawned. 

The basse and the grey mullet are bitter enemies, but 
they swarm together at certain times; for at times not 
only do fishes of the same species swarm together, but also 
those whose feeding-grounds are identical or adjacent, if the 
food-supply be abundant. The grey mullet is often found 
alive with its tail lopped off, and the conger with all that 
part of its body removed that lies to the rear of the vent ; 4 
in the case of the mullet the injury is wrought by the 
basse, in that of the conger-eel by the muraena.’ There 
is war between the larger and the lesser fishes: for the big 
fishes prey on the little ones. So much on the subject of 
marine animals. 


The characters of animals, as has been observed,® differ 3 
in respect to timidity, to gentleness, to courage, to tame- 
ness, to intelligence, and to stupidity.’ 

The sheep is said to be naturally dull and stupid. Of 
all quadrupeds it is the most foolish: it will saunter away 
to lonely places with no object in view; oftentimes in 


1 édeyivos: unidentified. 

2 While BeAdvn in vi. 12, &c., is certainly the pipe-fish, Syngnathus, 
here it may be assumed to mean Belone acus, the garfish: Mod. Gk. 
BeXovidt, vapyavvos, aapyowvos; It. aguglia. aapyivos and Beddvy are 
probably synonymous, and one or other of them is interpolated. 

> iovis. Probably Corts julis; Mod. Gk, indos, ivdos, yos, &c. 
Cf. Opp. Hal. ii. 434, ili, 186 ; Ael. ii. 44; Marc. Sid. 15. 

* Nigid. a. Plin. ix. 88. 6 Ael. v. 48. 

° H. A. ix. 1. 608" 11. 

T The six qualities enumerated fall imperfectly into pairs. ayptérnra 
is suggested by Piccolos in place of npepornra, and by A. and W. in 
place of rpaornra. Gaza translates ‘fortitudine, ignavia, mansuetudine, 
ferocitate, mente, dementia’, and probably therefore read avdpiay nai 
Betdiav, Kat Nuepérnra Kat aypwwrnta, 

® Plin. viii. 75 ‘Quam stultissima animalium lanata. Qua timuere 
ingredi, unum cornu raptum sequuntur. ’ 
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stormy weather it will stray from shelter; if it be over- 
taken by a snowstorm, it will stand still unless the 
shepherd sets it in motion ; it will stay behind and perish 
unless the shepherd brings up the rams; it will then follow 
home. 

1If you catch hold of a goat’s beard at the extremity— 
the beard is of a substance resembling hair—all the com- 
panion goats will stand stock still, staring at this particular 
goat in a kind of dumbfounderment. 

You will have a warmer bed in amongst the goats than 
among the sheep, because the goats will be quieter and 
will creep up towards you; for the goat is more impatient 
of cold than the sheep.’ 


! Read rav res pas agn. This sentence is nota little obscure. The 
sense of the text is followed by Pliny, viii. 76 (50) ‘ Dependet omnium 
caprarum mento villus, quem aruncum vocant. Hoc si quis appre- 
hensam ex grege unam trahat, ceterae stupentes spectant. Id etiam 
evenire, cum quandam herbam aliqua ex els momorderit.’ Aruncus 
does not occur elsewhere in Latin (spirillum is given as a goat’s beard 
ap. Festus, p. 330, Mull.), and in Greek ïpvyyos or ņnpýyytov is elsewhere 
always the herb Goat’s-beard. The expression in the text, gore ©’ oiov 
pi, would certainly seem to refer to the plant; other writers who 
tell the story tell it without exception of the herb, e.g. Antig. Mirat. 
115 tov 8 alyoy rav pia ris AaBn Tò axpoy roù dputiou [épvyyiou], ETTV 
& oiov Opi, ras ddXas éoravat otov pepopwpévas, éuBdermovaas eis ekeivnv. 
Cf. Theophr. fr. cixxv, ap. Phot. Bibl. 278. 8; Plut. Symp. Q. 700 C, 
de Sera num. vind. 558 E; Schol. ad Nicand. Ther. 645. Salmas. 
de Homonym, p. 77 concludes that Aristotle was speaking of the 
plant, as does Beckmann z» loc. Antig. It is very likely that this is 
indeed the case, also that Antigonus preserves so far the correct 
reading, and that Pliny’s two separate statements are merely two 
interpretations of Aristotle’s one. We may translate one way or the other, 
according as we read õrav ris pâs AdBn with Bekker, or pia tes with 
Salmasius, Beckmann, and Dittmeyer. The version of Guil. de Moer- 
beke, ‘Caprarum autem cum unius cepit quis summitatem inflexionis 
tybiae, est autem velut palus,’ is interesting for Schneider’s most 
ingenious elucidation of it; after emending fr/us for palus, Schn. 
shows that the reference to ¢zae probably comes from a faulty gloss 
in Hesychius, ğpvypev ai capmvddrnres Tov aKed@y, Kat mas etos. 

2 The above is simply an attempt to render a text that is almost 
certainly corrupt, and whose original meaning was in all probability 
widely different. Many different versions have been given by former 
editors. De Moerbeke has, as in the present text, ‘in dormiendo 
frigidiores’; Gaza, apparently reading yaderorepat for Wuypdrepat, 
‘cubant difficilius oves quam caprae, magis enim caprae quiescunt.’ 
Scaliger, reading pnpvxu{ovot for novxdfovor, ‘frigidioribus locis 
libentius cubant oves; caprae autem plus ruminant et facilius 
accedunt ad hominem, et aegrius ferunt frigus? Albertus M. omits 
éyxabevderv, ‘oves tamen magis sunt quietae.’ Schneider, comparing 
Pliny, viii. 76 ‘ideo fortassis anima his quam ovibus ardentior, cali- 
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Shepherds train sheep to close in together at a clap of 
their hands, for if, when a thunderstorm comes on,' a ewe 
stays behind without closing in, the storm will kill it if it 
be with young ; consequently if a sudden clap or noise ts 
made, they close in together within the sheepfold by reason 
of their training. 

Even bulls, when they are roaming by themselves apart 
from the herd, are killed by wild animals.? 

Sheep and goats lie crowded together, kin by kin. When 
the sun turns early towards its setting, the goats are said to 
lie no longer face to face, but back to back.” 


Cattle at pasture keep together in their accustomed 4 
herds, and if one animal strays away the rest will follow ; 
consequently if the herdsmen lose one particular animal, 
they keep close watch on all the rest.* - 


dioresque concubitus’, and Varro, A. R. ii. 2, 3 ‘ovium semen tardius 
esse, quo hae sunt placidiores’, would read ouyxadevdery for éyxadevdecy. 
Piccolos imagines a lacuna, to be filled up somewhat as follows; 
ai yap alyes Nayviorepat Kai aypumvérepat, ai 8’ dies padAov Novxafovar xr, 
The only passage which suggests itself for comparison is G. A. ii. 8. 
748° 22 ére è Wuypdy rò ov ó Gvos dari, Sidwep év Tois yxetpepivois 
où Oéde yivecOa rémots bia rò úopiyoyv eiva thy húsi. It will be 
noticed that here the same animal is Yoxpey and dévopryoy, a further 
Indication that the text above translated is corrupt. 

1 Plin. viii. 72 “Tonitrua solitariis ovibus abortus inferunt. Reme- 
dium est congregare eas, ut coetu iuventur.’ There is a cognate 
allusion in Ps. xxix. ọ ‘The voice of the Lord maketh the hinds to 
calve’, 

2 arwayeAnoavres. Cf. H. A. vi. 18. 5725 18 row 8€ mpórepov xpóvov 
per’ addAndwy eiciv [of ravpor], & xadeirat adriayedetv. The sentence is 
omitted, as out of place here, by Gaza and Scaliger. 

3 But cf. Antig. Airab. 65 rovs aimddous 8€ noù A€yety, Ort Grav rdyiora 
6 nAtos rpamy, avTtBA€moveat atta ai aiyes xataxewwrat, That Pliny (viii. 
76) took this statement to apply to the setting of the sun rather than to 
the tropic docs not prove that this interpretation is correct. The story 
is akin to the Egyptian fables of the goats and other animals that salute 
the heliacal rising of the dog-star, as the oryx does undoubtedly salute 
the rising and setting sun; cf. Ael. vii. 8; Plut. Soll. Anim. 974 F ; 
Antig. Mirab. c. 66. 

t The passage is obscure. Scal. translates ‘ Idcirco bubulci, unam si 
amiserint, omnes praeterea continuo pervestigant’, adding the explana- 
tion ‘ém(nrotow* rò eni significat em dAAnv thy anorAavnbeicav’. Piccolos 
suggests €ay u) avevpwot, which would merely mean ‘when they lose 
them, look for them’; one might perhaps suggest emifvyæcıv, that is 
to say, ‘when they have lost one, they make sure of the others?’ The 
passage ardAdvprat dé kal of ravpot, inserted in the preceding chapter, 
probably has its proper place here, as Scaliger suggests. 
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When mares with their colts pasture together in the 
same field, if one dam dies the others will take up the 10 
rearing of the colt. In point of fact, the mare appears to 
be singularly prone by nature to maternal fondness; in 
proof whereof a barren mare will steal the foal from its 
dam, will tend it with all the solicitude of a mother, but, 
as it will be unprovided with mother’s milk, its solicitude 
will prove fatal to its charge. 


5 Among wild quadrupeds the hind appears to be pre- 1s 
eminently intelligent ; for example, in its habit of bringing 
forth its young on the sides of public roads, where the fear 
of man forbids the approach of wild animals.! Again, after 
parturition, it first swallows the afterbirth,? then goes in 
quest of the seseli shrub,’ and after eating of it returns to 
its young. The mother takes its young betimes to her 
lair, so leading it to know its place of refuge in time of a0 
danger ;* this lair is a precipitous rock, with only one 
approach, and there it is said to hold its own against all 
comers. The male when it gets fat, which it does in 
a high degree in autumn, disappears, abandoning its usual 
resorts, apparently under an idea that its fatness facilitates 
its capture They shed their horns in places difficult of 25 
access or discovery, whence the proverbial expression of 
‘the place where the stag sheds his horns’ ;® the fact being 


? 


that, as having parted with their weapons, they take care 


1 papa ras ddouvs. Cf. H. A. vi. 29. 578° 17; Plin. viii. 50 ‘in 
pariendo semitas minus cavent, humanis vestigiis tritas, quam secreta 
ac feris opportuna’. Cf. Plut. So. Anim. 971 E; Antig. Mirab. 35; 
Opp. Cyn. ii. 207. A somewhat confused account is given in Ael. 
vi. II. 

? yoptoy. Scal. secundas; Gk. 8evrepa, vorepa. 

3 géo, Probably Tordylium officinale, Littré, ad Hipp. Acut. 387. 
On its medicinal properties cf. Hipp. Nat. mulier. 572, 587, Morò. 
mul. i. 603%, 626; Diosc. iii. 60. Cf. Plin, viii. 50 ‘feminae ante partum 
purgantur herba quadam, quae seselis dicitur, faciliore ita utentes 
utero. A partu duas, quae aros (cf. Plin. xxiv. 91)et seselis appellantur, 
pastae, redeunt ad fetum.’ See also Ael. V. 77. xiii. 35 (who speaks of 
céAwov); Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 50; Plin. xx. 18, 87, xxv. 52. 

* Phn. viii. 50 has ‘ad praerupta ducunt, saltumque demonstrant’, 
and Solin. xix ‘et assuescunt salire per abrupta’ Cf. Æ. A. vi. 29. 
578 21, Antig. Mirab. 35. 

6 Plin. /.c.; Plut. So//, Anim. 971 F; Ael., vi. 11. 

è Zenob. Cent. v. 52; Suid. 
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not to be scen. The saying is that no man has ever seen 
the animal’s left horn;! that the creature keeps it out of 
30 sight because it possesses some medicinal property. 

In their first year stags grow no horns, but only an 
excrescence indicating where horns will be, this excrescence 
being short and thick. In their second year they grow 
their horns for the first time, straight in shape, like pegs 
for hanging clothes on; and on this account they have an 
appropriate nickname.” In the third year the antlers are 

. bifurcate; in the fourth year they grow trifurcate;? and so 
they go on increasing in complexity until the creature is six 
611° years old:4 after this they grow their horns without any 
specific differentiation, so that you cannot by observation 
of them tell the animal’s age. But the patriarchs of the 
herd may be told chiefly by two signs; in the first place 
they have few teeth or none at all, and, in the second 

5 place, they have ceased to grow the pointed tips to their 
antlers. The forward-pointing tips of the growing horns 
(that is to say the brow-antlers), with which the animal 
meets attack, are technically termed its ‘defenders’; with 
these the patriarchs are unprovided, and their antlers 
merely grow straight upwards. Stags shed their horns an- 
nually,in or about the month of May; after shedding, they 
1o conceal themselves, it is said, during the daytime, and, 
to avoid the flies, hide in thick copses ; during this time, 
until they have grown their horns, they feed at night- 
time. The horns at first grow in a kind of skin envelope, 


} The story is told by Plin. viii. 50; Theophr. fr. 175; Ael. iii. 17; 
Arist. de Mirab. 75. 835% 27; Antig. Afirab, 24, according to all of 
whom it is the right horn that is not to be obtained. They all also use 
the expression de/odere or karoputrew, which latter word Schn. would 
therefore substitute in the text for dmoxpimrev, Cf. also Ael. iv. 5. 
On the hart’s horn and its virtues cf. 77. A. iv. 8. 534; Nicand. Ther. 
36; Phile 1245; Zithica, 242-56; Theophr. fr. cit, &c. 

3 patraXia=onabivns, Eust. 711, 38; oadiveca, Schol, ad Ap. Rhod. 
iv. 175; Anglicé, a brocket. L. subulo, Plin. xi. 45, xxviii. 53 (67) 

* rpaxútepor is, I think, obviously wrong. The word was probably 
tpixópvÂðov, TptxOadioy, Tpixpooy, or the like. Gaza translates ‘Trimis 
bifida exeunt, quadrimis trifida ’, and A. and W. have already suggested 
Tpexparn. 

t Plin. viii. 503 cf. Solin. xix. 

° For puias Albertus M. has /vfos. A. and W. suggest dyuds ; cf. 
mapa ras ddovs, supra. Cf. Beckmann ad Arist. de Alirad, p. 21. 
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and get rough by degrees ;' when they reach their full size 
the animal basks in the sun, to mature and dry them. 
When they need no longer rub them against tree-trunks 
they quit their hiding-places, from a sense of security 
based upon the possession of arms defensive and offensive. 
An Achaeine stag has been caught with a quantity of 
green ivy grown over its horns,? it having grown appar- 
ently, as on fresh green wood, when the horns were young 
and tender. When a stag is stung by a venom-spider or 
similar insect, it gathers crabs and eats them ;° it is said to 
be a good thing for man to drink the juice, but the taste is 
disagreeable. The hinds after parturition at once swallow 
the afterbirth, and it is impossible to secure it, for the 
hind catches it before it falls to the ground: now this 
substance is supposed to have medicinal properties. When 
hunted the creatures are caught by singing or pipe-playing 
on the part of the hunters; they are so pleased with the 
music that they lie down on the grass.* If there be two 

1 H. A. i. 1. 5c0*%9; cf. iii. 9. 5174 25; Plin. viii. 50; Ael. vi. 5; 
Arist. de Mirad. 5; Theoph. Simoc. i. 5, &c. 

3 Cf. Athen. viii. p. 353; Theophr. C. P. ii. 17. The story is told more 
ey than the interest of the simple fact would seem to warrant ; 
probably a stag or fawn with the Dionysiac plant about its horns would 
be looked on as something portentous. By Antig. Mirab. 35 it is related 
also of an dyaivny €Xadov. On this word cf. Schneider, iv. p. 36, and Niclas 
ad Arist. de Mirad., ed. Beckmann, p. 20. It probably has neither 
geographical nor specific significance. Cf. Hesych. ayat veBpav ecco 
nàixiar : Eust. ad Jl. viii. p. 711. 38 €Aahoy ra pev véa, veBpui, ai è apriws 
ex veBpav én’ edddous peraB:tdkAovoa: Kepides’ ra 5: réeAeta ovK GAXO Te ù 
Edagot, ef p) dpa [pnyoiv] of ayaivat raì of omabivat Aeyouevoe nAtKia Tinè 
Stapepovow, N eiSec Kai repúrwv iðióryri Kat peyeOer. The Scholiast on 
Apoll. Rhod. iv. 174 gives three discrepant interpretations, one geo- 
graphical, one specitic, and one relating to a particular age or period 
of growth. See also H. A. ii. 15. 506° 23. 

3 The reading rots xapxivous seems dubious, though followed by 
Pliny viii. 41, Ael. V. H. xiii. 35: especially in view of the singular 
verb, which can scarcely refer to @addyytov, in the next clause. The 
allusion to dittany in the next chapter is told of the stag by Pliny, 4. ¢.; 
Solin. xix. 19; Apuleius, 72, &c. Were we inclined to read here rò 
dixrapvoy for rovs xapxivous we might find some little support in Pliny's 
description, xxv. §3 ‘fervens et acre gustu... minima portione accendit 
os’. Gaza has‘cancros edunt, quod idem homini etiam prodesse putatur’. 

* Plin. viii. 50; Plut. Soll. Anim. 31; Xen. in Geopon. xix. §; Antig. 
Mirad. 35. Antig. l.c. has ddtoxerOar Se €daous Kai aupitrévr@y Kai 
aðóvrwv, @ore Kui KaraxAivedOat umd rhs nooyns, and MS. Camot. has 
xaraxXivoyra in the text, a reading apparently followed by Moerbeke, 
‘et inclinantur a delectione.’ For xaraxAivoyvrat A® has xutaxndovvrat, 
which Schn., Pice., and A. and W. accept; cf. Plin. viii. 50° mulcentur 
fistula pastorali ’. 
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hunters, one before their eyes sings or plays the pipe, the 
other keeps out of sight and shoots, at a signal given by 

30 the confederate.!_ If the animal has its ears cocked, it can 
hear well and you cannot escape its ken; if its ears are 
down, you can. 


When bears are running away from their pursuers they 6 
push their cubs in front of them, or take them up and 
carry them ;? when they are being overtaken they climb 
up a tree. When emerging from their winter-den, they at 
once take to eating cuckoo-pint, as has been said,®? and 

6122 chew sticks of wood as though they were cutting teeth. 

Many other quadrupeds help themselves in clever ways. 
Wild goats in Crete are said, when wounded by arrows, 
to go in search of dittany, which is supposed to have the 

5 property of ejecting arrows in the body.‘ Dogs, when they 
are ill, eat some kind of grass and produce vomiting.® 
The panther, after eating panthcer’s-bane, tries to find some 
human excrement, which is said to heal its pain. This 
panther’s-bane kills lions as well. Hunters hang up human 

10 excrement in a vessel attached to the boughs of a tree, 
to keep the animal from straying to any distance; the 
animal meets its end in leaping up to the branch and 
trying to get at the medicine. They say that the panther 
has found out that wild animals are fond of the scent it 
emits;’ that, when it gocs a-hunting, it hides itself; that 
the other animals come nearer and nearer, and that by this 

15 stratagem it can catch even animals as swift of foot as 
stags. | 

The Egyptian ichneumon, when it sees the serpent called 
the asp, does not attack it until it has called in other 

1 Plin. viii. 50. * Ael. vi. 9. 

3 H. A. viii. 17. 600 11; Plin. viii. 54. 

t Verg. Aen. xii. 415 ‘non illa feris incognita capris Gramina, cum 
tergo volucres haesere sagittae’. Cf. Theophr. H. P. ix. 16; Antig. 
Airab. 30 (36); Ps.-Arist. Mirad. 4. 830 20; Plut. Soll. Anim. 974D; 
Ael. V. H. i. 10. Of deer, Plin. viii. 41, xxv. 53; Apul. lxxiii. 3, &c. 

6 H. A. viii. 5. 5948 18; Ael. v. 46, vill. 9; Plin. xxv. §1. 

€ Piin. viii. 41, xx. 23, xxvii. 2; Ael. iv. 49; Ps.-Arist. Mirad. 6. 831° 4; 
Cic. N. D. ìi. 50; Xen. Cyneg. ii; Schol. ad Nic. Alex. 38. 


T Plin. viii. 23, xxi. 18; Theophr. C. P. vi. §. 2; Ael. v. 40; Arist. 
Probl. xiii. 4 907" 35. 
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ichneumons to help; to meet the blows and bites of their 
enemy the assailants beplaster themselves with mud, by 
first soaking in the river and then rolling on the ground.?! 

When the crocodile yawns, the trochilus? flies into his 20 
mouth and cleans his teeth. The trochilus gets his food 
thereby, and the crocodile gets ease and comfort ; it makes 
no attempt to injure its little friend, but, when it wants 
it to go, it shakes its neck? in warning, lest it should 
accidentally bite the bird. 

The tortoise, when it has partaken of a snake, eats 
marjoram ; this action has been actually observed. A man 25 
saw a tortoise perform this operation over and over again, 
and every time it plucked up some marjoram go back 
to partake of its prey; he thereupon pulled the marjoram 
up by the roots, and the consequence was the tortoise died. 
The weasel, when it fights with a snake, first eats® wild 
rue, the smell of which is noxious to the snake. The 
dragon, when it eats fruit, swallows endive-juice;’ it has 30 
been seen in the act. Dogs, when they suffer from worms, 
eat the standing corn.’ Storks, and all other birds, when 
they get a wound fighting, apply marjoram to the place 
injured.° : 

! Plin. viii. 36; Ael. iii.22; Plut. Sol. Anim. 966 D ; Nicand. Ther. 
190; Antig. Mirad. 38; Phile, 133; Opp. Cyneg. iil. 407; Strabo, 
xvii. I. 39, 2. 4. 

3 The Egyptian plover, Pluvianus aegyptiacus, s. Charadrius 
melanocephalus, first identified by G. St. Hilaire, Descr. de l'Egypte 
(2), xxiv. p. 440, Mém. du Muséum, xv. p. 466; a recent writer, 
however, states that the true crocodile-bird is a somewhat larger 
species, the spur-winged plover, //oplopterus spinosus (Ibis, 1893, 
p. 277). Cf. Herod. ii. 68; Arist. Afzrad. 7. 831% 11; Ammian. xxii. 
15, 19; Antig. Mirab. 33; Ael. iii. 11, viii. 25; Plut. Soll. Anim. 
980 D; Phile 97 (82); Plin. viii. 37. According to Ael. xii. 14, the 
name rpoxidos is generic, où mpòs nâv rò Tay TpnxiAwy yévos eoTi THdE 
TG Onpia évorrovda . . . póvov 8€ Tov Kad. kìaĝapópvyxov éraipovy kai pirov 
éxet, Suvarat yap ovros ddumws éexdéyew aùr tas BÒéAdas. Plin. Z. c. (cf. 
x. 95) confuses the bird with the wren, ‘ parva avis, quae trochilos ibi 
vocatur, rex avium in Italia.’ 

3 For avyéva A. and W. would substitute o:aydva; cf. Plut. Soll. 
Anim. 980 F. 

4 Plin. viii. 41; Antig. Mirab. 40; Arist. de Mirab. 10. 831° 27; 
Plut. Q. Nat.g18 C; Geop. xv. 1; Basil. Hex. ix. p.115; Ael. iii. 5, vi. 12; 
Nicand. Ther. 626. 

5 érecbia, MSS. ; Scaliger cj. mpoeoôie from Antig. 41. 

6 Antig. Mirab. 41 ; Plin. viii. 41, xx. 51, xxix. 16. 

T Plin. viii. 41; Ael. vi. 4 5 Ael. v. 46. ? Antig. irab. 42. 
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Many have scen the locust, when fighting with the snake 
get a tight hold of the snake by the neck.! The weasel 
has a clever way of getting the better of birds; it tears 
their throats open, as wolves do with sheep. Weasels fight 
desperately with mice-catching snakes, as they both prey 
on the same animal.” 

In regard to the instinct of hedgehogs, it has been 
observed in many places that, when the wind is shifting 
from north to south, and from south to north, they shift 
the outlook of their earth-holes, and those that are kept in 
domestication shift over from one wall to the other. The 
story goes that a man in Byzantium got into high repute 
for foretelling a change of weather, all owing to his having 
noticed this habit of the hedgehog. 

The polecat or marten‘ is about as large as the smaller 
breed of Maltese dogs. In the thickness of its fur, 
in its look, in the white of its belly, and in its love of 
mischief, it resembles the weasel; it is easily tamed; from 
its liking for honey it is a plague to bee-hives ; it preys on 


1 ‘Aldina, Iuntina, Camotiana aomida nominant, Gazae vero versio et 
Thomae locustam. Scoti et Alberti hoc membrum totum omisit’ (Schn.). 
For axpida A. and W. are inclined to substitute txri8a; Schneider on 
the other hand would justify the reading of the text from the following 
parallel passages: Plin. xi. 35 (29) (de locustis) ‘ serpentem, quum libuit, 
necant singulae, faucibus eius apprehensis mordicus ’ SE hilo, de Opif. 
P; 39 Tov dgropixny emixadoupevov’ épreròv 6 €atw €xov dvarépo TOY oKErwy, 
o's meurey d anoyis mdavxai peTewpovaiper Oat, kaurep TÒ TOY dxpidwy yévos : 
Hesych. ocpiopa xos” ixvevpov kai axpiðwv yéros, p) Exov mrepov; cf. Suid. 
It is the doveipaxos of Diosc.ii.57. Bochart (ii. p.449) citesSimon Majolus, 
Dialog. x Colitorem suum ex agro venientem, locustam conspexisse, 
quae serpentem gutture apprehenderit, atque ita citra pugnam intere- 


merit’. The Vulgate renders by ofhiomachus the Heb. buan, 
chargol (Levit. xi. 22), which, according to Levysohn, Zool. d. Talmud, 
p. 290, is Locusta viridissima ; the name, as Bochart points out, is 
apparently identical with apyóàat, which Suidas interprets as a species 
of serpent taken by Alexander from Argos to Egypt for the purpose of 
destroying the asps: cf. Arist. de Mirad. 1 30. 844 23 ev "Apye dé 
hace yiver Oa axpidos te yévos Ô kadeirat oxopmopdyoyv, krÀ. For my own 
part I suspect an ancient misunderstanding of an alien word in an 
oriental tale; to wit, dowda, i. e. chasida, TVON, the stork ! 

2 H. A. vi. 37. 580” 26. 

3 Plut. So//, Anim. 979 A; Plin. viii. §6 and (of squirrels) 58. Basil. 
Flea ix. p. 115. 

* Plin. xxix. 4; Eust. ad /2.x. 3353 Nic. Ther. 196. Probably Mus- 
tela toccamela, Cetti ; cf. Martens, Arch. f. Naturg., 1858, p. 121. 

e Cf. Probl. x. 12. 892" 11, 21. 
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birds like the cat. Its genital organ, as has been said, 
consists of bone:! the organ of the male is supposed to be 
a cure for strangury; doctors scrape it into powder, and 
administer it in that form. 


In a general way in the lives of animals many resem- 
blances to human life may be observed. Pre-eminent 
intelligence will be seen more in small creatures than in 
large ones, as is exemplified in the case of birds by the 
nest-building of the swallow.? In the same way as men 
do,’ the bird mixes mud and chaff * together; if it runs short 
of mud, it souses its body in water and rolls about in the 
dry dust with wet feathers; furthermore, just as man does, 
it makes a bed of straw, putting hard material below for 
a foundation, and adapting all to suit its own size. Both 
parents co-operate in the rearing of the young; each of 
the parents will detect, with practised eye, the young one 
that has had a helping, and will take care it is not helped 
twice over; at first the parents will rid the nest of excre- 
ment, but, when the young are grown, they will teach their 
young to shift their position and let their excrement fall 
over the side of the nest.® 

Pigeons exhibit other phenomena with a similar likeness 
to the ways of humankind. In pairing the same male and 
the same female keep together; and the union is only 
broken by the death of one of the two parties.’ At the 
time of parturition in the female the sympathetic attentions 


1/1, A. ii. 1. 500% 24; Plin. xi. 109; Antig. A/irad. 73 and 116; 
bs.-Arist. de Mirad. 12. 831 1. 

2 Cf. Ael. iii. 24,25; Antig. Mirad. 43; Plut. SoN. Anim. 996 D; 
Ovid, F. i. 157; Basil. Hex. viii, p. 104. These descriptions all apply 
to the house-martin, Mirundo urbica; in Plin. x. 49 (33) the nest 
of that species and those of the swallow and the sand-martin are 
all described. 

3 Cf. Plin. vii. 57. 

* axvpwois seems to be technical for the admixture of chaff with 
bricks or with the fabric of a mud-wall, and is so used by Vitruv. 
ii. I1; cf. Zutum paleatum, Colum. v. 6, xii. 43, Plin. xv. 18; and 
lulum aceratum, Fest. ad Non. 5. 97. 

6 Plin. x. 49; Ael. iii. 25; Antig. Mirab. 37, &c. 

6 Plut. Soll. Anim. 962 F; Symp. viii. 7. 

7 Plin. x. 52; Ael. iii. 44; Antig. 38 (44); Athen. ix. 394; Horap. i. 
57, 1l. 33, &c. 
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of the male are extraordinary ; if the female is afraid on 
account of the impending parturition to enter the nest, the 
male will beat her and force her to come in. When the 
young are born, he will take and masticate pieces of 
suitable food,! will open the beaks of the fledglings, and 
inject these pieces, thus preparing them betimes to take 
s food. [When the male bird is about to expel the young 
ones from the nest, he cohabits with them all.2] As a 
general rule these birds show this conjugal fidelity, but 
occasionally a female will cohabit with other than her mate.” 
These birds are combative, and quarrel with one another, 
and enter each other’s nests, though this occurs but seldom ; 
10 at a distance from their nests this quarrelsomeness is less 
marked, but in the close neighbourhood of their nests they 
will fight desperately. A peculiarity common to the tame 
pigeon, the ring-dove and the turtle-dove is that they do 
not lean the head back when they are in the act of drink- 
ing,* but only when they have fully quenched their thirst. 
The turtle-dove and the ring-dove both have but one mate, 
15 and let no other come nigh; both sexes co-operate in the 
process of incubation. It is difficult to distinguish between 
the sexes except by an examination of their interiors. 
Ring-doves are long-lived ; cases have been known where 
such birds were twenty-five years old, thirty years old, and 
in some cases forty. As they grow old their claws increase 
20 in size, and pigeon-fanciers cut the claws ; as far as one can 
see, the birds suffer no other perceptible disfigurement 
by their increase in age. Turtle-doves and pigeons that 


1 Read veorrav povrifer rhs dpporrovens Tpopiis ns diapagnodpevos. 
Most MSS. and edd. have dApupifovens yrs, ‘ saltish clay’, which was 
also Pliny’s reading: Guil. de Moerbeke has, with us, ‘sollicitatur de 
eee alimento, quod cum masticavit, inspexit?’ As an explana- 
tion of eionrver, Athen. /.c. and Ael. y. H.i. 1 5 add as u) Basrarĝððcı. 

2 A fable told of the partridge, cf. vi. 8. 564° 24; alien to all accounts 
of the pigeon. For mavras A. and W. would substitute wadu, for the 
bird’s reputation’s sake. 

3 No such exception to the pigeon’s habitual chastity is mentioned 
elsewhere ; unless indeed the phenomenon alluded to be that described 
by Ael. 2. c. npoortiÂnot Se Toúrois kai ékeivo, Gre Kai ai Ondevat adAnAas 
dvaBatvovow, Tav Ths mpos üppeva piLews aTvXnoTwCe. 

* Alex. Mynd. af. Athen. /.¢. 

® H. A. vi. 4. 50382; Plin. x. 52; Athen. ix. 394. 
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are blinded by fanciers for use as decoys, live for eight 
years. Partridges live for about fifteen years. Ring-doves 
and turtle-doves always build their nests in the same 25 
place year after year. The male, as a general rule, is more 
long-lived than the female ; but in the case of pigeons some 
assert that the male dies before the female, taking their 
inference from the statements of persons who keep decoy- 
birds in captivity. Some declare that the male sparrow 
lives only for a year, pointing to the fact that early in 30 
spring the male sparrow has no black beard, but has one 
later on, as though the black-bearded birds of the last year 
had all died out; they also say that the females are the 
longer lived, on the grounds that they are caught in 
amongst the young birds and that their age is rendered 613° 
manifest by the hardness about their beaks. Turtle-doves 
in summĖer live in cold places, (and in warm places during 
the winter) ;! chaffinches affect warm habitations in summer, 5 
and cold ones in winter. 


8 Birds of a heavy build, such as quails, partridges, and the 
like, build no nests ;* indeed, where they are incapable of 
flight, it would be of no use if they could do so. After 
scraping a hole on a level piece of ground—and it is only 
in such a place that they lay their eggs—they cover it over 
with thorns and sticks for security against hawks and 10 
eagles, and there lay their eggs and hatch them; after the 
hatching is over,‘ they at once lead the young out from 
the nest, as they are not able to fly afield for food for 
them. Quails and partridges, like barn-door hens, when 
they go to rest, gather their brood under their wings. Not 15 
to be discovered, as might be the case if they stayed long 
in one spot, they do not hatch the eggs where they laid 


1 (roù b€ yepõvos év Tois dheevoîis}, absent from the MSS., inserted 
in the Aldine. Gaza ‘hieme tepidis’. 

2 H. A. vi. 1. 558} 31. 

: , Plin. x. 51; Ael. iii. 16, x. 35; Ov. Aet. viii. 258. 

éxAeyvartes. Aquinas translates Surantes, reading c\éWarres (J.G.S.). 

That the partridge stole the eggs or young of its neighbours was 
a common belief; see, for many reff., patristic, Arabic, Kc. Bochart, 
Hieroz. ii. p. 84, &e. 
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them... When a man comes by chance upon a young 
brood, and tries to catch them, the hen-bird rolls in front 
of the hunter, pretending to be lame:? the man every 
moment thinks he is on the point of catching her, and so 
ao she draws him on and on, until every one of her brood 
has had time to escape; hereupon she returns to the nest 
and calls the young back. The partridge lays not less 
than ten eggs, and often lays as many as sixteen. As has 
been observed, the bird has mischievous and deceitful 
habits. In the spring-time, a noisy * scrimmage takes place, 
25 out of which the male-birds emerge each with a hen. 
Owing to the lecherous nature of the bird, and from 
a dislike to the hen sitting, the males, if they find any 
eggs, roll them over and over until they break them in 
pieces; to provide against this the female goes to a distance 
and lays the eggs, and often, under the stress of parturition, 
lays them in any chance spot that offers ;* if the male bird 
30 be near at hand‘ then to keep the eggs intact she refrains 
from visiting them. Ifshe be seen by a man, then, just as with 
her fledged brood, she entices him off by showing herself 
close at his fect until she has drawn him to a distance. When 
the females have run away and taken to sitting, the males 
614° in a pack take to screaming and fighting; when thus engaged, 
they have the nickname of ‘widowers’.6 The bird who is 
beaten follows his victor, and submits to be covered by him 
only ; and the beaten bird is covered bya second one or by 
any other, only clandestinely without the victor’s knowledge; 
this is so, not at all times, but at a particular season of the 
s ycar, and with quails as well as with partridges.? A similar 
1 Cf. Plin. 4e. Alb. M. gives a loose, but possibly correct inter- 
pretation: ‘Non habet nidum certum et stabilem per annos multos, 
sicut gallina, sed uno anno ovant in loco uno et in alio loco in alio, et 
hoc idco faciunt ne venator cognoscat nidum eius?’ The same story is 
told of paroa, Eust. Her. p. 24. 
2 Plut. Sold, Anim. 971 C. Cf. Ar. Av. 768 and Schol. 
3 80 @djs. Aquinas, reading ðr wdivos, translates propter partum. 
4 A different account in Æ. A. vi. 8. 564% 20. 
6 Read xdy map 6 dppiy, Ores. 
€ There are traces of Egyptian influence in this and other stories 
about the partridge. Cf. Horap. ii. 95 matdepagriay BovAdpevot onpnvat 
dvo mepdixus (wypadovow"® éxeivoe yap €mav xnpevowow, éavtois danoré- 


Xpnvra. 


T Ael. iv. 16. 
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proceeding takes place occasionally with barn-door cocks: 
for in temples, where cocks are set apart as dedicate 
without hens,’ they all as a matter of course tread any 
new-comer. Tame partridges tread wild birds, peck at 
their heads,? and treat them with every possible outrage. 
The leader of the wild birds, with a counter-note of 10 
challenge,? pushes forward to attack the decoy-bird,* and 
after he has been netted,® another advances with a similar 
note. This is what is done if the decoy be a male; but 
if it be a female that is the decoy and gives the note, and 
the leader of the wild birds give a counter one, the rest of 
the males set upon him and chase him away from the 15 
female for making advances to her instead of to them; 
in consequence of this the male often advances without 
uttering any cry, so that no other may hear him and come 
and give him battle; and experienced fowlers assert that 
sometimes the male bird, when he approaches the female, 
makes her keep silence, to avoid having to give battle to 20 
other males who might have heard him. The partridge 
has not only the note here referred to, but also a thin 
shrill cry and other notes.’ Oftentimes the hen-bird rises 
from off her brood when she sees the male showing atten- 
tions to the female decoy; she will give the counter-note 
and remain still, so as to be trodden by him and divert him 
from the decoy. The quail and the partridge are so intent 
upon sexual union that they often come right in the way 


w 


5 


1 As in the temple of Hercules and Hebe, êv t) Eùporn, Mnas. ap. 
Ael. xvii. 46; or to this day on Mount Athos. Cf. Plut. Quaest. Symp. 
696 E ; Paus. ii. 148. 

? We read, with Bochart (ii. col. 89), éemexoppif{ovar, i.e. emi xdppns 
turrovet, The usual reading is erxopitovo, which also does not occur 
elsewhere, and which might be taken as equivalent to troxopiCovat, i.e. 
‘pet’ or ‘fondle’. 

3 avraoas, Schn. for dvtuiaas, codd. Cf. Ael. iv. 16 ó 89 ray aypiay 
Kopudaios dvtigaas mpo tis dyéàns ws paxotpevos épxerat. 

4 @npevtyy. Onpevovra ap. Athen. ix. 389; cf. Plin. x. §1. On decoy 
partridges see also Xen. Men. ii. 1. 4; they are said to be still used in 
Spain. 

fs rovrov è dddvros. Guil. has hoc autem cantante, i.e. adosros: but 
Athen. /.c. dAdvros b€ rovrov, €repos épxerat paxovpevos; Plin. /.¢. ‘capto 
eo procedit alter’. anxrais, Scal. cavea viminea; cf. Ar. Av. 528, Schol. 
etdos Sxrvov. Cf. also Dion. de Avid, iii. 7; Hesych. s.v. xapradov, &c. 

° A different, but somewhat more intelligible account in Acl. iv. 6. 

7 H. A. iv. 9. §36" 14; Athen. ix. 390; Plut. Quaest. Symp. 727 D. 
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of the decoy-birds, and not seldom alight upon their 

heads.! So much for the sexual proclivities of the par- 

tridge, for the way in which it is hunted, and the general 
3o nasty habits of the bird. 

As has been said, quails and partridges build their nests 
upon the ground, and so also do some of the birds that are 
capable of sustained flight? Further, for instance, of such 
birds, the lark and the woodcock, as well as the quail, do 
not perch on a branch, but squat upon the ground. 


614 The woodpecker docs not squat on the ground, but 9 
pecks at the bark of trees to drive out from under it 
maggots and gnats; when they emerge, it licks them up 
with its tongue, which is large and flat.* It can run up and 
down a tree in any way, even with the head downwards, 
like the gecko-lizard.5 For secure hold upon a tree, its 

s claws are better adapted than those of the daw; ê it makes 
its way by sticking these claws into the bark. One species 
of woodpecker ‘ is smaller than a blackbird, and has small 
reddish speckles ; a second species is larger than the black- 
bird, and a third is not much smaller than a barn-door 

1ohen.2 It builds a nest on trees}? as has been said, on 
olive trees amongst others. It feeds on the maggots and 
ants that are under the bark: it is so eager in the search 
for maggots that it is said sometimes to hollow a tree out 
to its downfall. A woodpecker once, in course of domesti- 
15 cation, was seen to insert an almond into a hole in a piece 
of timber, so that it might remain steady under its 

1 xaOtCavovow mi tas cehadas. Athen. /.c. emi trav xepipwv. Plin. 
understands by rots Onpevorvtas, not the decoy-birds, but the sportsmen, 
‘ut in capite aucupantium saepe caecae metu sedeant.’ 

2 Dittm. cj. ray (un) mrntixov; cf. H. A. vi. 1. 558 31, ix. 8. 613” 7. 

3 Plin. x. 20; Ps.-Arist. J/irad. 13. 831% 5; Plut. Q. R. 269 A. 

* wdartetay is inapplicable to the long, sharp tongue of the wood- 
pecker: either the word is corrupt (? rayetay) or a phrase has dropped 
out. 

® Plin. Zc. has ‘in subreptum [s. subrectum] felium modo’. 

€ Schn. suggests xodtay, S. KeAe@y. 

1 H. A. viii. 3. 593% 5. 

? Probably (1) the lesser and greater spotted woodpeckers, (2) the 
green woodpecker, and (3) the great black woodpecker. 

® Schn. proposes v rois d€v8peatv, which more accurate statement 


Gaza and de Moerbeke appear to follow. There is no passage to 
which arep etpnra is clearly referable. 
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pecking ; at the third peck it split the shell of the fruit, 
and then ate the kernel. 


10 Many indications of high intelligence are given by 
cranes. They will fly to a great distance and high up 
in the air, to command an extensive view; if they see 20 
clouds and signs of bad weather they fly down again and 
remain still. They, furthermore, have a leader in their 
flight, and patrols that scream on the confines of the 
flock so as to be heard by all. When they settle down, 
the main body go to sleep with their heads under their 
wing, standing first on one leg and then on the other, 
while their leader, with his head uncovered, keeps a sharp 
look out, and when he sees anything of importance signals 
it with a cry. 

Pelicans that live beside rivers? swallow the large smooth 
mussel-shells; after cooking them inside the crop that pre- 
cedes the stomach, they spit them out, so that, now when 
their shells are open, they may pick the flesh out and 
eat it.’ 30 


w 
en 


11 Of wild birds, the nests are fashioned to meet the exigencies 
of existence and ensure the security of the young. Some 
of these birds are fond of their young and take great care 
of them, others are quite the reverse ; some are clever in 
procuring subsistence, others are not so. Some of these 
birds build in ravines and clefts and on cliffs, as, for 
instance, the so-called charadrius, or stone-curlew ; this bird 615° 
is in no way noteworthy for plumage or voice; it makes an 
appearance at night, but in the daytime keeps out of sight. 

The hawk also builds in inaccessible places. Although 
a ravenous bird, it will never eat the heart of any bird it 
catches; this has been observed in the case of the quail, 5 

1 H. A. viii. 12. 597° 4; Eurip. Hel. 1478; Plin. x. 30; Ael. iii. 14, 
vii. 7; Cic. W. D. ii. 49; Horap. ii. 49, &c. 

2 i.e. the meàixâves, as distinguished from the meAexavres, the wood- , 
peckers; cf. Ar. Av. 1155, &c. 

3 Ael. iii. 23, v. 35; Ps.-Arist. Airaò. 14. 831% 10; Antig. 47; Dion. 
de Avib. ii.6; Plin. x. 56; Cic. NW. D. ii. 49. 


* Read xapadpas kai ynpapovs, 
5 Plin. x. 10; Ael. ii. 42; an Egyptian myth. 
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the thrush, and other birds. They modify betimes their 
method of hunting,! for in summer they do not grab their 
prey as they do at other seasons.? 

Of the vulture, it is said that no one has ever seen either its 
young or its nest;? on this account and on the ground that 
all of a sudden great numbers of them will appear without 
any one being able to tell from whence they come, Hero- 
dorus, the father of Bryson the sophist, says that it belongs 
to some distant and elevated * land. The reason is that the 
bird has its nest on inaccessible crags, and is found only 
in a few localities. The female lays one egg as a rulc, 
and two at the most. 

Some birds live on mountains or in forests, as the 
hoopoe and the brenthus;° this latter bird finds his food 
with ease and has a musical voice. The wren lives in 
brakes and crevices; it is difficult of capture, keeps out of 
sight, is gentle of disposition, finds its food with ease, and 
is something of a mechanic. It gocs by the nickname of 
‘old man’ or ‘king’;® and the story goes that for this 
reason the eagle is at war with him.’ 


Some birds live on the sea-shore, as the wagtail; the 12 


bird is of a mischievous nature, hard to capture, but when 


1 peraBaddew is often used of the hawk, but always of its supposed 
metamorphosis with the cuckoo. The expression here is a singular 
one, and from the analogy of H. A. vi. 7. 563" 24 we might suspect 
the true reading to be perà rò G€pos. 

2 Albertus M. ‘aliam praedam capiunt in aestate et aliam in 
hieme’. 

3 That the vulture laid no eggs, but was impregnated by the east 
wind and brought forth her young alive and feathered, was an Egyp- 
tian myth, connected with the association of the bird with Maut, the 
goddess of maternity. For reff. see G7. of GÈ. Birds, p. 48. The rest 
of the paragraph is an inaccurate transcript of //. A. vi. 5. 563% 6. 

4 érepas peTewpov ys. A very suspicious phrase, especially inasmuch 
as what seems to be the parent passage (vi. §) has simply ad’ érépas 
yns. I should be inclined to conjecture pérotxoy, and perhaps to 
compare Aesch. Ag. 57. 

6 Bpévlos. Hesych. kósorhao:. Cf. H. A. ix. 1. 609° 23, where 
I suspect Bp. to be an interpolation. 

¢ In my Gl. of Gk. Birds (pp. 126, 171) I have hazarded the 
conjecture that rpoyidos is Egyptian, and further that in the likeness 
between Copt. oura, avis, and ouro, rex, may lie the connexion between 
the bird and its appellation ‘ king’. 

7 Cf. Plin. x.95. It is to the owl that dpyiAos is said to be hostile, 
FT, A. ix. 1. 609" 12. 
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caught capable of complete domestication ; it is a cripple, 
as being weak in its hinder quarters.! 

Web-footed birds without exception live near the sea 
or rivers or pools, as they naturally resort to places 25 
adapted to their structure.? Several birds, however, with 
cloven toes live near pools or marshes, as, for instance, the 
anthus® lives by the side of rivers; the plumage of this 
bird is pretty, and it finds its food with ease. The 
catarrhactes‘ lives near the sea; when it makes a dive, it 
will keep under water for as long as it would take a man 30 
to walk a furlong; it is less than the common hawk. 
Swans are web-footed, and live near pools and marshes ; 
they find their food with ease, are good-tempered, are fond 
of their young,’ and live to a green old age. If the eagle 
attacks them they will repel the attack and get the better 615° 
of their assailant, but they are never the first to attack.® 
They are musical, and sing chiefly at the approach of 
death ;7 at this time they fly out to sea, and men, when 
sailing past the coast of Libya, have fallen in with many 
of them out at sea singing in mournful strains, and have 5 
actually seen some of them dying.’ 

The cymindis® is seldom seen, as it lives on mountains ; 
it is black in colour, and about the size of the hawk called 
the ‘dove-killer’; it is long and slender? in form. The 


l avannpos Kr., cf. Ael. xii. 9 aoOevés rò karom, statements not 
very consonant with (e.g.) Hesych. xiy«Aos’ dpveov muxvas Kivouy Thy 
oupav’ ad’ où Kai rd KiykNigeiw, 6 eote BtaceterOa. Cf. Prov. mrwydrepos 
kiykàov, Menand. ap. Suid., and Ael. Ac, &c. It is not clear whether 
xtykXos was a wagtail, or, as Sundevall and others take it, a sand- 
piper (cf. supra, viii. 4. 593? 5). There is a lurking unpleasantness in 
the allusions, in the Comic Frr. and elsewhere, to xiyxAos, cecoonvyis, &c. 

2 Cf. Theophr. C. P. vi. 4. 6 gua (œa) wai aùrà éavrois ebpioxes ta 
mpoo dopa. 3 H. A. viil. 3. 592° 25, ix. 1. 609" 14. 

1 H. A. ii. 17. 509% 4; Aristoph. H. A. Epit. i. 24; Dion. de Avid. 
ii. 2; Plin. x. 61. 

5 edrexvot. The meaning is not very clear: cf. Ael. V. Æ. i. 14 
Aeyes "Ap. Tov KuKvoy KaAXimaida eivat Kat moAUmada. 

8 Ael. v. 34, xvii. 24; Athen. ix. p. 393; Dion. de Avid. ii. 19, &c. 

T For the very numerous references to the swan’s song see G/. of 
Gk. Birds, pp. 106, 107. ® Cit. ap. Ael. x. 36. 

> xopevdis, in many MSS. xvBiwdts, Ald. yadxis. For many reff. and 
Scholia see Schneider's note and my G/. of Gk. Birds, p. 108. The 
word is possibly akin to the Indian govinda, a kite. 

10 Nerrds. MSS. dAevxds. Schn. and Picc. add, from Eustath. ad //. 
XIV. 291 yaAkifwy roy porav’ Obey yudkis A€yerat, 

AR. H.A. Dd 
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Ionians call the bird by this name; Homer in the Zad 
mentions it in the linc! :— 


to Chalcis its name with those of heav’nly birth, 
But called Cymindis by the sons of earth. 


The hybris, said by some to be the same as the eagle- 
owl, is never scen by daylight, as it is dim-sighted, but 
during the night it hunts like the eagle ;? it will fight the 
eagle * with such desperation that the two combatants are 

15 often captured alive by shepherds; it lays two eggs, and, 
like others we have mentioned, it builds on rocks and in 
caverns. Cranes also fight so desperately among them- 
selves as to be caught when fighting, for they will not leave 
off ;* the crane lays two eggs. 


The jay has a great variety of notes: indeed, one might 13 
20 almost say it had a different note for every day in the 
year.* It lays about nine eggs; builds its nest on trees, 
out of hair and tags of wool; when acorns are getting 
scarce,’ it lays up a store of them in hiding. 
It is a common story of the stork that the old birds are 
fed by their grateful progeny. Some tell a similar story 
25 of the bee-eater, and declare that the parents are fed by 
their young not only when growing old, but at an early 
period, as soon as the young are capable of feeding them ; 
and the parent-birds stay inside the nest.” The under part 
of the bird's wing is pale yellow; the upper part is dark 


1 JI. xiv. 291. 

2 For aderoi, aerov Dittm. reads dru, drov, the eared owl; cf. viii. 
12. 597” 18, 22. 

3 Uropéevovar yáp. An obscure and dubious reading; according to Gaza, 
‘hominem enim exspectare potius quam pugna desistere patiuntur’: 
Scal. ‘resistunt enim’: Guil. ‘ut et ambae capiantur viventes et ipsae 
a pastoribus pugnantes’. Hence Schneider conjectures that Guil. 
read date cat dupw AapSdrvecOa foras cai aris td rôv vopéwy paxo- 
pevas, a statement similar to that made immediately above regarding 
the eagle. , 

* Ael. vi. 19; Plut. So. An. 973C; Dion. de Avid. i. 18; Porph. 
de Abstin, ill. 4. 

5 Grav trokimwot, Gaza ‘cum deficiant’; Alb. M. ‘cum cadunt 
glandes’, as though reading tromimrewot. 

® Soph. £7. 1058; Ar. Av. 1355; Plut. A/cid. i. 1354; Ael. iii. 23; 
Aes. 100, 100°; Babr. 13; Horap. ii. 55, &c. 

T Plin. x. 51 ; Ael. xi. 30. 
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blue, like that of the halcyon; the tips of the wings are 
red.! About autumn-time? it lays six or seven eggs, in 30 
overhanging banks where the soil is soft; there it burrows 
into the ground to a depth of six feet. : 
The greenfinch, so called from the colour of its belly, 
is as large as a lark; it lays four or five eggs, builds 
its nest out of the plant called comfrey, pulling it up 616% 
by the roots, and makes an under-mattress to lie on of hair 
and wool.* The blackbird and the jay build their nests after 
the same fashion. The nest of the penduline tit shows 
great mechanical skill; it has the appearance of a ball of 5 
flax, and the hole for entry is very small.* 

People who live where the bird comes from say that 
there exists a cinnamon bird which brings the cinnamon 
from some unknown localities, and builds its nest out of it ;° 
it builds on high trees on the slender top branches. They 10 
say that the inhabitants attach leaden weights to the tips 
of their arrows and therewith bring down the nests, and 
from the intertexture collect the cinnamon sticks. 


14 The halcyon is not much larger than the sparrow. Its 
colour is dark blue, green, and light purple; the whole 
body and wings, and especially parts about the neck, show 
these colours in a mixed way, without any colour being 
sharply defined ; the beak is light green, long and slender:°® 
such, then, is the look of the bird. Its nest‘ is like sea- 


t 


5 


l rà 8 én’ dxpwy trav mrepvyiwy epvôpú. Plin. x. 58 ‘primori(?) 
subrutilo.’ These statements are incorrect: it would be correct to say 
7a ô UmOKaT@. Guil. translates ‘quae autem circa alas rubra’. 

3 tnd tv orwpav. This statement is so far incorrect, and the reading 
probably false: cf. #/. A. vi. 1. 559% 4 eis ras Omas év T) yn karaðvópevos 
VEOTTELEL pOVOS. 

3 Ael. iv. 47. * Plin. x. 50. 

® Herod. iii. 1113 Ael. ii. 34, xvii. 21; Antig. Mira. 49; Plin. x. 50, 
xii. 42; Eust. ad Dionys. Perieget. 939, 944, &c. The bird is confused 
with the phoenix, Ov. Jet. xv. 399; Stat. Siv. ii. 6. 87, &c. Bochart 
compares Heb. D3), kinnim, i i.e. nests. 

€ Plin. x. (32) 47 gives what is probably an inaccurate maadam: 
‘Ipsa avis paulo amplior passere, colore cyaneo ex parte maiore, tantum 
purpureis et candidis (?) admixtis pennis, collo (?) gracili ac procero’. 

n 8€ veorrut, The nest of the Nae eae is a deep excavation, 
widening within, in a river-bank, and more or less filled with fish- 
bones, the débris of food. It is impossible to understand why A. does 
not give a plain account of this nest (as he does of the somewhat 
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balls, i.e. the things that go by the name of halosachne ! 
or sea-foam, only the colour is not the same. The colour 
of the nest is light red, and the shape is that of the long- 
necked gourd. The nests are larger than the largest 
sponge, though they vary in size; they are roofed over, 
and great part of them is solid and great part hollow.? If 
you use a sharp knife it is not casy to cut the rest through ; 
but if you cut it, and at the same time bruise it with your 
hand, it will soon crumble to pieces, like the halosachne. 
The opening is small, just enough for a tiny entrance,® 
so that even if the nest upset‘ the sea docs not enter in; 
the hollow channels are like those in sponges. It is not 
known for certain of what material the nest is constructed ; 
it is possibly made of the backbones of the gar-fish;° for, 
by the way, the bird lives on fish. Besides living on the 


similar nest of pépow); nor is it easy to say whether we are dealing 
with a connected account of some object totally different, or with 
a corrupt passage, of which isolated phrases agree fairly well with the 
true character of the nest. The account in Aelian is similar, but 
wholly fabulous. That there was some religious mystery associated 
with the so-called nest is indicated by the conclusion of Plutarch’s 
description, Se//. Anim. 983 E epoi 8¢ moNAdkis (dove kat Orydvre mapicrarat 
Reve cai ade ‘Andw 57 more Toiov ’Amdé\Awvos rapa vag ’. 

Kat rais Kadovupevats Gdoodyvas, S. dAds dyvats. Pliny, x. 47, trans- 
lates literally, ‘ut spuma arida maris.’ By others it is described as 
a special marine substance or organism; cf. Diosc. v. 136, Theophr. 
de Odor, iv. 8, &c. 

? Gaza transl. ‘crebro solido et cavo constant’, and Scaliger adds 
‘ Recte; iccirco spongiis assimilavit mox’. Scal. gives ‘soliditate et 
cavitate crebra constant’ ; and Schneider ‘soliditate et raritate’. Never- 
oe the phrase is difficult, and one is tempted to think ro orepeov 
at fault. 

® Reading, with Casaubon and A. and W., doop (eis) etodvow. Dittm. 
reads ogop re eta dvow. 

t dvarpéneaOur is the proper word for ‘to capsize’, and I cannot 
translate this passage otherwise. Gaza similarly, ‘ut etiam si vertatur 
mare influere nequeat.’ On the other hand, Scal. ‘adeo, ubi subvortatur 
mare, ut ne tum quidem ingrediatur’; Schn. ‘adeo, ubi subvertitur 
mare’, &c.; A. and W. ‘so dass das Meerwasser nicht eindringt, auch 
wenn es höher steigt’ Whatever A. is actually describing, it is 
plainly something floating on the sea, and not the real nest of the 
kingfisher. 

© ek ray axavOay ris Beddvns. Plin. x. 147 ‘ putant ex spinis aculeatis’, 
where Gronov., substitutes acularum, as in xxxii. 11 ‘belonae, quos 
aculas vocamus’ (Schn.). If we ask why of all fishes the BeAcvn is 
specified, it may be because the backbone of the gar-fish has a peculiar 
green colour. According to Dion. de Avib. ii. 7 Bpva be kai apmedtdas 
kat Boorpuyas Kai wraxidas Kat Bordvas érépas erk rou meN yous ovdAAE~Eacat 
mowouvrat Tas KANLIS. 
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shore, it ascends fresh-water streams. It lays generally 
about five eggs, and lays eggs! all its life long, beginning 
to do so at the age of four months. 


15 The hoopoe usually constructs its nest out of human 
excrement.? It changes its appearance® in summer and 616° 
in winter, as in fact do the great majority of wild birds. 
(The titmouse is said to lay a very large quantity of eggs: 
next to the ostrich the blackheaded tit is said by some to 
lay the largest number of eggs; seventeen eggs have been 5 
seen; it lays, however, more than twenty ; it is said always 
to lay an odd number. Like others we have mentioned, 
it builds in trees; it feeds on caterpillars.) A peculiarity of 
this bird and of the nightingale is that the outer extremity 
of the tongue is not sharp-pointed.* 

The aegithus ° finds its food with ease, has many young, 10 
and walks with a limp. The golden oriole® is apt at 
learning, is clever at making a living, but is awkward in 
flight and has an ugly plumage. 


16 The reed-warbler makes its living as easily as any other 
bird, sits in summer in a shady spot facing the wind, in 
winter in a sunny and sheltered’ place among reeds in a 15 
marsh; it is small in size, with a pleasant note. The 


1 Noxeverac MSS. ; dxeveras Schn. and Picc. 

3 Cf. H. A. vi. 1. 559% 8; Ael. iii. 26. The nest is not made ex 
kórpov avOpenivns, but has a very offensive odour arising from accumu- 
lated excrement, as well as from a peculiar secretion of the bird (cf. 
Arch. f. Naturgeschichte, i, p. 11, 1852, &c.): from this cause, and 
from the bird’s seeking its food amidst dung (‘avis obsceno pastu’, 
Plin. x. 44), the hoopoe receives various characteristic epithets in 
countries where it abounds, e.g. Coq puant, Kothhahn, Mistvogel, 
Stinkvogel, &c. 

3 Aesch. (?) fr. 297, ap. H. A. ix. 49 B. 633% 19. 

‘ ris yAorrns rò ofv. Plin. x. 43 (of the nightingale only) ‘linguis 
earum tenuitas illa prima non est quae ceteris avibus’. As Schn. 
points out, the remark here is an interpolation, and applies not to 
aiyiaXos or pedayxipudos, but to érop. 

6 Cf. Antig. Mirab. 21, and Pliny, x. 9, who speaks of aty:6os as 
a hawk. 

8 yAwpior. Cf. Ael. iv. 47 éorl rov Biov pnyarnds, pabeiv re may 
Oriody ayabds Kai TAnpoy vmopévew Thy év To parOavety Bagavoy, whence 
Schn. cj. xaxoraĝns for xaxorerns, supra. 

1 émoxeret Bk. Theophr. uses etoxenns in conjunction with e’rAcos 
mpoondtos, H. P. iv. 13 C. P21. 15. 
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so-called chatterer has a pleasant note, beautiful plumage, 
makes a living cleverly, and is graceful in form; it appears 
to be alien to our country; at all events it is seldom seen 
at a distance from its own immediate home. 


The crake! is quarrelsome, clever at making a living, but 17 
in other ways an unlucky bird.? The bird called sitta is 
quarrelsome, but clever and tidy, makes its living with 
ease, and for its knowingness is regarded as uncanny ; 
it has a numerous brood, of which it is fond, and lives by 
pecking the bark of trees. The aegolius-owl flies by night, 
is seldom seen by day; like othcrs we have mentioned, 
it lives on cliffs or in caverns; it feeds on two kinds of 
food ;* it has a strong hold on life and is full of resource. 
The tree-creeper is a little bird, of fearless disposition; it 
lives among trees, feeds on caterpillars, makes a living with 
ease, and has a loud clear note. The acanthis finds its 
food with difficulty ; its plumage is poor, but its note is 
musical. 


Of the herons, the ashen-coloured one, as has been said, 18 
unites with the female not without pain;* it is full of 
resource, carries its food with it, is eager in the quest of it,’ 
and works by day; its plumage is poor, and its excrement 
is always wet. Of the other two species—for there are 
three in all—the white heron has handsome plumage, unites 


1 «pe& Cf. H. A. ix. 1. 609" 9, Ael. iv. 5. A very doubtful bird, 
usually identified with the corn-crake, but more likely to be the black- 
winged stilt, //¢man/opus rufipes, from its size, which is like that of 
the ibis (Herod. ii. 76), and its rudimentary hind-toe (P. A. iv. 12. 
695° 21). 

kaxonorpos opus. Schol. ad Ar. AV. 1138 opveov Svgotamaroy rots 
yapotow: Hesych., repeating the statement, adds rdocerat ĝè kai émi 
Tpoxov, a proceeding unlikely in the case of so large a bird as either the 
corn-crake or the stilt, and apparently indicating a confusion with tuy&. 
Cf. also Lycophron 513, where Helen is dvadpmayos «pég, and Euphor. 4 
(quoted by Tzetzes in Lycophron) ôr 8 fee yapov xaxdv éxOdpevos kpé£. 

3 8iAaddos. Gaza transl. vicius gemini, and so L. and S.; Guil. 
divaricata, whence Schn. suspects him of reading diyados s. dixndos. 
Picc. cj. dvadvpos, A. and W. dedrds, Dittm. dvadPbadrpos. To these 
conjectures we might add d&:Xeéos, i.e. sagacious ; but the true reading 
and significance are quite unknown. 

4 H. A. ix. 2. 609" 21; Callim. in Schol. Venet. 77. x. 274; cf. Schn. 
ii.’ p. 16; O. Schneider in Callim. ii. p. 296. 

éraypos’ amag dey. 
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without harm to itself! with the female, builds a nest and 
lays its eggs neatly? in trees; it frequents marshes and 
lakes and plains and meadow land. The speckled heron, 5 
which is nicknamed ‘the skulker’, is said in folklore stories 
to be of servile origin, and, as its nickname implies, it is the 
laziest bird of the three species. Such are the habits 
of herons. The bird that is called the poynx‘ has this 
peculiarity, that it is more prone than any other bird to 
peck at the eyes of an assailant or its prey; it is at war 1o 
with the harpy, as the two birds live on the same food. 


IQ There are two kinds of owsels; the one is black, and 
is found everywhere, the other is quite white, about the 
same size as the other, and with the same pipe. This latter 
is found on Cyllene in Arcadia, and is found nowhere 
else. The laius, or blue-thrush, is like the black owsel, 
only a little smaller; it lives on cliffs or on tile roofings ; 
it has not a red beak as the black owsel has. 


ome 


5 


20 Of thrushes there are three species.’ One is the missel- 
thrush; it feeds only on mistletoe and resin; it is about 


1 dowos. Callim. axevdvves. 


3 xad@s seems to me doubtful; qy. ddAws, or, more likely, emi cAwai, 
i.e. emt xradots, 

3 On the species of heron cf. Dion. de Avid. 11.8. In Aristotle the 
accounts of meAAds and aorepias are corrupt and fabulous, and the 
same two names occur conjoined as proper names in Apoll. Rh. i. 176. 
The usual identification with the common heron and the bittern has 
a very slender basis in the supposed colour-significance of the names. 

t govg. The glosses of Hesych., Suid. and £4. M. are unsatisfactory. 
The word is quite as likely to be a foreign word for heron as it is to be 
a more specific designation. 

5 Cf. Anton. Lib. 5; Ael.ii.47; Plin.x.45; Pausan. vili.17.3; Sostrat.af. 
Ael. v. 27; Ps.-Arist. de Mirad. 15.83114, &c. The story of the white 
blackbirds on Cyllene is widespread. Some authors state that all the 
blackbirds on Cyllene are white, and some that the white are not found 
elsewhere. Lindermeyer ( Vogel Griechenlands, 1860, p. 86), mentioning 
a white blackbird shot near Athens, repeats the statement of their 
common occurrence on Cyllene. While white blackbirds occur occa- 
sionally everywhere, the permanent existence of a white race in a 
particular locality would be a remarkable and unparalleled occurrence. 
I am inclined to discredit the whole story, and to suspect an old 
blunder, dialectic misunderstanding, or play of words on the Aeveas 
xopvdas of the mountain. 

6 Aas. Guil. ‘harum nigrae merulae est fuscus laios’: ‘is igitur 
iuxta nomen /az# vocabulum gaids pro Baiós scriptum legit’, Schn. 
Gaza appears to have read dads or Bas alone ‘est etiam ex hoc 
genere, quae similis nigrae sit, sed fusca colore’, 

7 Arist. ap. Athen. ii. p. 65. 
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20 the size of the jay. A second kind is the song-thrush ; 
it has a sharp pipe, and is about the size of the owsel. 
There is another species called the Illas;! it is the smallest 
species of the three, and is less variegated in plumage than 
the others. 


There is a bird that lives on rocks, called the blue-bird 21 
from its colour.? It is comparatively common in Nisyros,* 

25 and is somewhat less than the owsel and a little bigger 
than the chaffinch. It has large claws,* and climbs on the 
face of the rocks. It is steel-blue all over; its beak is 
long and slender; its legs are short, like those of the 
woodpecker. 


The oriole is yellow all over; it is not visible during 22 

winter, but puts in an appearance about the time of the 
30 summer solstice, and departs again at the rising of Arcturus; 
it is the size of the turtle-dove. The so-called soft-head 
(or shrike) always settles on one and the same branch, 
617° where it falls a prey to the bird-catcher. Its head is big, 
and composed of gristle; it is a little smaller than the 
thrush ; its beak is strong, small, and round; it is ashen- 
coloured all over ; is fleet of foot, but slow of wing. The 

5 bird-catcher usually catches it by help of the owl.® 


There is also the pardalus As a rule, it is seen in flocks 23 
and not singly; it is ashen-coloured all over, and about the 
size of the birds last described ; it is fleet of foot and strong 
of wing, and its pipe is loud and high-pitched. The collyrion 

10 (or fieldfare) feeds on the samc food as the owsel; is of 
the same size as the above-mentioned birds; and is trapped 
usually in the winter. All these birds are found at all 


1 Mas or ús may possibly =fyAas and be akin to «iyAn, the modi- 
fications of which word are many. 

3 The description of this little bird is unusually detailed. Save for 
xvayovs dAos, which describes inadequately its brilliant colouring, the 
description agrees with the scarce and local wall-creeper, 7ichodroma 
muraria. So Sundevall; but other commentators say the Blue-thrush, 
cf. Aardse. 

3? Nugipe, vulg. Ekipo, cf. Ael. iv. 59. Cf. Strabo, xiv. 2. 15. 

* peyaddmous, Alb. M. has ‘est nigrorum pedum’, wherefore Schn. 
and Picc. substitute peAavdrous., 

* Plin. x. 45; Ael. iv. 47. ° H. A, ix. 1, 6099 15. 
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times.! Further, there are the birds that live as a rule 
in towns, the raven and the crow. These also are visible 
at all seasons, never shift their place of abode, and never 
go into winter quarters. 15 


24 Of daws there are three species. One is the chough; 
it is as large as the crow, but has a red beak. There is 
another, called the ‘ wolf’;? and further there is the little 
daw, called the ‘railer’. There is another kind of daw 
found in Lydia and Phrygia, which is web-footed.® 


25 Of larks there are two kinds. One lives on the ground 
and has a crest on its head;‘ the other is gregarious, and 
not sporadic like the first; it is, however, of the same 
coloured plumage, but is smaller, and has no crest ; it is an 
article of human food. 


we 


(0) 


26 The woodcock is caught with nets in gardens. It is 
about the size of a barn-door hen; it has a long beak, and 25 
in plumage is like the francolin-partridge. It runs quickly, 
and is pretty easily domesticated. The starling is speckled; 
it is of the same size as the owsel. 


27 Of the Egyptian ibis there are two kinds, the white and 
the black.” The white ones are found all over Egypt, 
excepting in Pelusium; the black ones are found in 30 
Pelusium, and nowhere else in Egypt. 


28 Of the little horned owls ® there are two kinds, and one is 


1 Read ravra &:a stavros. 

? ó AvKos kad, Alb. M. Aevxds. Hesych. Auxtos* Kodoiov etôos. 
3 ô oreyavórovv éoriv, Probably the little cormorant, Phalacrocorax 
pygmaeus, The large or common cormorant, Ital. corvo marino, is simi- 
larly known as xépaé, H. A. viii. 3. 593? 18. Ar. Ach. 875 (883) vacoas, 
KoAowws, KTA., is quoted by Athen. ix. p. 395° as a list of water birds. 

* Cf. Simonid. fr. raat copvdadXAiow hice Adhos ereote, 

* Herod. ii. 75; Plin. x. 40, 45; Strabo, xvii. 2. 43 Eust. ad Dionys. 
Perieg. 262; Ael. ii. 38. The white ibis (first recognized by Bruce) 
is Jbis religiosa, Cuv.; the black or glossy ibis is Z. falcinellus, Temm. 
Cf. Cuv. Ann. du Muséum, iv. p. 103. 

6 Cf. H.A.viii.3.592513. The description of Alexander Myndius (af. 
Athen. ix. 391) is diagnostic of the little horned owl, Ephialtes scops, L., 
and is an example of that writer’s superiority in description to the present 
context; it is quoted by Ael. xv. 28, without ascription to Alexander. 
While Athene noctua (yavt) is permanentiy resident in Greece, 
Ephialtes scops is a migrant ; it breeds in Greece, but not abundantly, 
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visible at all seasons, and for that reason has the nickname 
of ‘all-the-year-round owl’; it is not sufficiently palatable 
618" to come to table; another species makes its appearance 
sometimes in the autumn, is scen for a single day or at 
the most for two days, and is regarded as a table delicacy ; 
it scarcely differs from the first species save only in being 
5 fatter; it has no note, but the other species has. With 
regard to their origin, nothing is known from ocular 
observation; the only fact known for certain is that they 

are first seen when a west wind is blowing. 


The cuckoo,! as has been said elsewhere, makes no nest, 29 
but deposits its eggs in an alien nest, generally in the 
nest of the ring-dove, or on the ground in the nest of the 
hypolais? or lark, or on a tree in the nest of the green 


I 


o 


and those pass through Greece that breed in Hungary and Germany 
(Krüper, p. 181). The Aristotelian account is not very clear: the 
birds of passage differ from the residents in more than their fatness, 
viz. in being mute instead of vocal; this (in spite of a lack of reference 
to the visible distinction of the ear- tufts) would lead one to suppose 
that the deioxwmes were really yAavxes, whose cry (which the modern 
Greek name xovxovBaia resembles) is persistent and characteristic, and 
I am not sure but what this is actually asserted by Callimachus (af, 
Athen. /. £), from whom the Aristotelian passage is borrowed : K. é na 
8v0 yen eivat TKOTaY, Kat Tous pev PoeyyeaOat, rous Ôe où’ dtd kal Kader Oar 
Tous pev OKaTAS aiTaY, Tous dé deiarwmas” eit dé yav«oi (? yAaixes). The 
borrowing from Callimachus is patent in this passage, and affects, in 
all | Probability, much of the adjacent text. 
1 H. A. vi. 7. 563? 14 

2 ev troXaidos. This ‘bird is frequently quoted as one of those in 
whose nest the cuckoo lays her egg, but in no other connexion 
whatsoever: cf. Æ. A. vi. 7. 564° 2, Antig. Mirad. 1co (109), Theophr. 
C. Pl. ii. 17.9. In a corresponding passage in Ael. iii. 30, its place 
is taken by mammos, The meaning of both alike is quite unknown. 
Sundevall’s conjecture of the wheatear, which makes its nest under 
a stone, has no more grounds than the apparent connexion with Aaas, 
which is more than doubtful. That the cuckoo Jays in the nest of daw 
or darra (or ramos), as stated in all the above passages (cf. also Ps.- 
Arist. de Mirab. 3. 830” 11, Plin. x. 11), is inexplicable. We may grope 
for a solution by supposing a confusion between (t)moAais and meAacas ; 
or that the statement is of foreign origin and referred originally to 
some Oriental specics; or that it is connected with eastern myths, 
such as are still current in China, where the dove and cuckoo are often 
confused, and the former is said to metamorphose into the hawk and 
to lay in the magpie’s nest (cf. T. Watters, Chinese Notions about 
Pigeons and Doves, Tr. N. China Br., R. Asiat, Soc. iw. pp. 225-42. 
1867). The orphean warbler is the bird in whose nest the cuckoo 
in Greece oftenest lays her egg, and this or an allied species is the 
Lat. curruca (cf. Juv. Sat. vi. 275 and Schol.). | 
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linnet. It lays only one egg! and does not hatch it itself, but 
the mother-bird in whose nest it has deposited it hatches 
and rears it; and, as they say, this mother bird, when the 
young cuckoo has grown big, thrusts her own brood out 
of the nest and lets them perish; others say that this 
mother-bird kills her own brood and gives them to the 
alien to devour, despising her own young owing to the 
beauty of the cuckoo.? Personal observers agree in telling 
most of these stories, but are not in agreement as to the 
destruction of the young. Some say that the mother- 
cuckoo comes and devours the brood of the rearing mother; 
others say that the young cuckoo from its superior size 
snaps up the food brought before the smaller brood have 
a chance, and that in consequence the smaller brood die 
of hunger; others say that, by its superior strength, it 
actually kills the other ones whilst it is being reared up 
with them. The cuckoo shows great sagacity in the dis- 
posal of its progeny; the fact is, the mother-cuckoo is 
quite conscious of her own cowardice and of the fact that 
she could never help her young one in an emergency, and 
so, for the security of the young one, she makes of him 
a supposititious child in an alien nest. The truth is, this 
bird is pre-eminent among birds in the way of cowardice ; 
it allows itself to be pecked at by little birds, and flies 
away from their attacks. 


It has already been stated that the footless bird, which 
some term the cypselus,® resembles the swallow; indeed, 
it is not easy to distinguish between the two birds, excepting 
in the fact that the cypselus has feathers on the shank. 
These birds rear their young in long‘ cells made of mud, 
and furnished with a hole just big enough for entry and 


: Cf. de Gen. iii. I. 750° 16 oùĝets yàp povordxos dpyes mANY 6 KoKKve, Kal 
ovtos eviore Stroxet. 

2 Ps.-Arist. Afzrad. 3. 830° 11; Plin. x. 11. 

3 Cf. H. A. i. 1.487525. The Aristotelian account, while inadequate 
for precise identification, inclines us rather to think of the sand-martin, 
which identification Sundevall adopts. Pliny, x. 55, on the other hand, 
describing the lengthy and continuous flight of the bird, appears to be 
describing the swift, with which species his statement te in 
scopulis also agrees. 

A. and W. cj. pexpais. 
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exit; they build under cover of some roofing—under a 
rock or in a cavern—for protection against animals and men. 

The so-called goat-sucker lives on mountains; it is 
a little larger than the owsel, and less than the cuckoo; 
it lays two eggs, or three at the most, and is of a sluggish 
disposition. It flies up to the she-goat and sucks its milk, 
from which habit it derives its name; it is said that, after 
it has sucked the teat of the animal, the teat dries up and 
the animal goes blind. It is dim-sighted in the day-time, 
but sees well enough by night. 


In narrow circumscribed districts where the food would 31 


1o be insufficient for more birds than two, ravens are only 


15 


20 


found in isolated pairs ;? when their young are old enough 
to fly, the parent couple first eject them from the nest, 
and by and by chase them from the neighbourhood. The 
raven lays four or five eggs. About the time when the 
mercenaries under Medius ? were slaughtered at Pharsalus, 
the districts about Athens and the Peloponnese were left 
destitute of ravens, from which it would appear that these 
birds have some means of intercomtainicanng with one 
another.‘ 


Of eagles there are several species.” One of them, called 32 


‘the white-tailed ° eagle’, is found on low lands, in groves, 
and in the neighbourhood of cities ; some call it the ‘ heron- 


1 Ael. iii. 39 ru@Aot yap rov paoĝóv; cf. Antig. AZ7#vad. 51. Hence Schn. 
suggests in the text, paoi de, dray OnXaon, tòv pao Bor anogBevvva bai te 
Kai aroruphovaba., Thomas tr. anoruddovabat exsiccari, Pliny, on the 
other hand, ‘qua iniuria uber emoritur, caprisque caecitas, quas ita 
mulsere, oboritur,’ an interpretation undoubtedly erroneous. 

3 Ael. ii. 50; Plin. x. 15; Antig. Car. xv, &c. 

3 oi Mndtou FTA Pliny’s rendering, ‘ Mediae hospites,’ seems to 
show a complete misconception; cf. Schn., in loc., and ad Xen. 
Hellen. ìi. 3. 4, p. 87 ; also Diod. xiv, 82. 

t 8ndwoews. Gaza tr. literally, ‘quasi sensum haberent aliquem, 
quo inter se rerum eventa significarent et moverentur? Scaliger, on 
the other hand, ‘quasi sensu quodam perciperent rerum vicissitudines, 
quoting Plin. x. 15 ‘Cor in auspiciis soli videntur intellectum habere 
significationum suarum’ Scotus has ‘quasi intelligerent nutibus et 
signis, et hoc fuerit signum desolationis illius loci’; and Alb. M. 
similarly ; these two writers apparently, therefore, ‘read dnAToews. 
Another obsolete reading was ¢dndjoews ; cf. Vict. xxxvii. 2. 

5 Ael. ii. 39; Plut. Amat. 750 F; Plin. x. 3, &c. 

e Cf. Aesch. Ag. 115. 
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killer’. It is bold enough to fly to mountains and the 
interior of forests. The other eagles seldom visit groves 
or low-lying lands. There is another species called the 
‘plangus’; it ranks second in point of size and strength ; 
it lives in mountain combes and glens, and by marshy 
lakes, and goes by the name of ‘ duck-killer’ and ‘ swart- 25 
eagle’! It is mentioned by Homer? in his account of the 
visit made by Priam to the tent of Achilles, There is 
another species with black plumage, the smallest but 
boldest of all the kinds. It dwells on mountains or in 
forests, and is called ‘the black-eagle’ or ‘the hare-killer’; it 
is the only eagle that rears its young thoroughly and takes 
them out with it. It is swift of flight, is neat and tidy 30 
in its habits, too proud for jealousy, fearless, quarrelsome ; 
it is also silent, for it neither whimpers nor screams. There 
is another species, the percnopterus, very large, with white 
head, very short wings, long tail-feathers, in appearance 
like a vulture. It goes by the name of ‘ mountain-stork ’ 
or ‘ half-eagle’. It lives in groves ; has all the bad quali- 
ties of the other species, and none of the good ones ; for it 
lets itself be chased and caught by the raven and the other 619° 
birds. It is clumsy in its movements, has difficulty in 
procuring its food, preys on dead animals, is always 
hungry, and at all times whining and screaming. There 
is another species, called the ‘ sea-eagle ° or ‘osprey’. This 
bird has a large thick neck, curved wings, and broad tail- 5 
feathers; it lives near the sea, grasps its prey with its 
talons, and often, from inability to carry it, tumbles down 
into the water. There is another species called the ‘ true- 
bred’;* people say that these are the only true-bred 
birds to be found, that all other birds—eagles, hawks, and 
the smallest birds—are all spoilt by the interbreeding of 10 
different species. The true-bred eagle is the largest of all 
eagles ; it is larger than the phene; is half as large again 


l The supposed connexion of pépdvos with opdvds, dusky, is very 
doubtful. I am rather inclined to think it related to the Egyptian 
mer, a vulture ; vide Brugsch, ii. 721. 

3 Jl. xxiv. 316; cf. Hes. Scut. 134. 

3 Anton. Lib. xx. 

1 yunowos. Plin. x. 13 ‘solumque incorruptae originis > 
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as the ordinary eagle, and has yellow plumage ;! it is 
seldom seen, as is the case with the so-called cymindis. 
The time for an eagle to be on the wing in search of prey 
15is from midday to evening; in the morning until the 
market-hour ? it remains on the nest. In old age the upper 
beak of the eagle grows gradually longer and more crooked, 
and the bird dies eventually of starvation ; 3 there is a folk- 
lore story that the eagle is thus punished because it once 
20 was a man and refused entertainment to a stranger. The 
eagle puts aside its superfluous food for its young; for 
owing to the difficulty in procuring food day by day, it at 
times may come back to the nest with nothing. If it catch 

a man prowling about * in the neighbourhood of its nest, it 
will strike him with its wings and scratch him with its talons.’ 

25 The nest is built not on low ground but on an elevated spot, 
generally on an inaccessible ledge of a cliff; it does, how- 
ever, build upon a tree. The young are fed until they can 
fly ; hereupon the parent-birds topple them out of the nest, 
and chase them completely out of the locality. The fact is 
that a pair of eagles demands an extensive space for its 
30 Maintenance, and consequently cannot allow other birds 
to quarter themselves in close neighbourhood.® They do 
not hunt in the vicinity of their nest, but go to a great 
distance to find their prey. When the eagle has captured 

a beast, it puts it down’ without attempting to carry it off 
at once ; if on trial it finds the burden too heavy, it will 
leave it. When it has spied a hare, it does not swoop on 
61g? it at once, but lets it go on into the open ground ; neither 
does it descend to the ground at one swoop, but goes 
gradually down from higher flights to lower and lower: 


! ypõpa EavOds. We do not find in Arist. ypuaderos, which is probably 
merely the ‘ golden hawk’ of Egyptian Horus. 

? pexpt dyopas wAnOvotcns. From nine o’clock to noon; cf. Herod. 
iv. 181, Theophr. Char. xin (xi), &c. 

3 An Egyptian myth; cf. Horap. ii. 96 yépovra tro Nepou arobavevra 
OeXovres SyAwoat, aerov a7roKexappevoy Exovtra TÒ papdhos (wypapovoery «rd. 
Cf. also Antig. Mirab. 52, &c. 

4 oxevwpia is used of the attention of the mother-bird, zz/ra c. 49, 
and the meaning here is not altogether certain. 

5 Ael. ii. 40. ë Plin. x. 4; Ael. ii. 39. 

T tiðna: some MSS. have «wnan; Dittm. cj. tornow, ‘trics its 
weight.’ 
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these devices it adopts by way of security against the 
stratagem of the hunter. It alights on high places by 
reason of the difficulty it experiences in soaring up from 5 
the level ground ; it flies high in the air to have the more 
extensive view; from its high flight it is said to be the 
only bird that resembles the gods.! Birds of prey, as 
a rule, seldom alight upon rock, as the crookedness of their 
talons prevents a stable footing on hard stone. The eagle 
hunts hares, fawns, foxes, and in general all such animals 10 
as he can master with ease. It is a long-lived bird, and 
this fact might be inferred from the length of time during 
which the same nest is maintained in its place. 


33 ` In Scythia’ there is tound a bird as large as the great 
bustard. The female lays two eggs, but does not hatch 
them, but hides them in the skin of a hare or fox and 15 
leaves them there, and, when it is not in quest of prey, it 
keeps a watch on them on a high tree; if any man tries to 
climb the tree, it fights and strikes him with its wing, just 
as eagles do. 


34 The owl and the night-raven and all the birds that see 
poorly in the daytime scek their prey in the night, but not 20 
all the night through, but at evening and dawn.” Their food 
consists of mice, lizards, chafers and the like little creatures. 
The so-called phene, or lammergeier, is fond of its young, 
provides its food with ease, fetches food to its nest,* and 
is of a kindly disposition. It rears its own young and those 
of the eagle as well; for when the eagle ejects its young 25 
from the nest, this bird catches them up as they fall and 
feeds them. For the eagle, by the way, ejects the young 
birds prematurely, before they are able to feed themselves,’ 


1 Again Egyptian; cf. Horap. i. 6 Oedv BovAdpuevor onunvat } vos... 
i€paxa (wypadovow KTÀ. 

? Plin. x. 50. 

3 axpeomepov. Arist. ap. Athen. viii. 353% apxeomepoy. xpt é€orepas, 
Aldine, Sylb. 

4 Seervopopos. Cf. supra, ix. 18. 616 34 ó meos .. . eùunyuvos Kal 
decmvodopos. 

© ére Binv Sedueva. Gaza, ‘adhuc parentis operam desiderantes’ ; 


Guil. ‘adhuc cura indigentes’. Schn. supposes the reading to be 
corrupt. 
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or to fly. It appears to do so from jealousy ; for it is by 
nature jealous, and is so ravenous as to grab furiously at its 
30 food; and when it does grab at its food, it grabs it in large 
morsels. It is accordingly jealous of the young birds as 
they approach maturity, since they are getting good appetites, 
and so it scratches them with its talons. The young birds 
fight also with one another, to secure a morsel of food or 
a comfortable position, whereupon the mother-bird beats 
them and ejects them from the nest; the young ones scream 
at this treatment, and the phene hearing them catches them 
620° as they fall. The phene has a film over its eyes and sees 
badly, but the sea-eagle is very keen-sighted, and before its 
young are fledged tries to make them stare at the sun,’ and 
beats the one that refuses to do so, and twists him back in 
the sun’s direction ; and if one of them gets watery eyes În 
5 the process, it kills him, and rears the other. It lives near 
the sea, and feeds, as has been said, on sea-birds ;? when in 
pursuit of them it catches them one by one, watching the 
moment when the bird rises to the surface from its dive. 
When a sea-bird, emerging from the water, sees the sea- 
eagle, he in terror dives under, intending to rise again else- 
ro where ; the eagle, however, owing to its keenness of vision, 
keeps flying after him until he either drowns the bird or 
catches him on the surface. The eagle never attacks these 
birds when they are in a swarm, for they keep him off by 
raising a shower of water-drops with their wings. . 


The cepphus is caught by means of sea-foam;* the bird 35 
snaps at the foam, and consequently fishermen catch it by 
sluicing with showers of sea-water. These birds grow to 

15 be plump and fat; their flesh has a good odour, excepting 
the hinder quarters, which smell of shore-weed. 


Of hawks, the strongest is the buzzard; the next in 36 


point of courage is the merlin; and the circus ranks 
1 mpòs roy jov Bene. An Egyptian myth ; cf. Horap. i. 6 Soxec 
etSwArov nAiou Umdpxety, Tapa mdvra Tà MeTEWa Tpos TàS avroð axrivas 
o€vwrovy ... bev cat Tov WALov ws KUptoy Gvyra dpacews, €o ô Ore iepaxdpophov 
twypapoiow. Cf. Plin. x. 3; Antig, Mirab. 46 (52); Ael. ii. 26; Phile, 
i. 14, XC. 2H. A. vill. 3. 593b 23. 
* Nicand. Aex. 165. Cf. Tz. ad Lyc. 76. 
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third; other diverse kinds are the asterias, the pigeon- 
hawk, and the pternis ; the broader-winged !? hawk is called 
the half-buzzard ; others go by the name of hobby-hawk, 
or sparrow-hawk, or ‘ smooth-feathered ’,? or ‘ toad-catcher ’. 
Birds of this latter species find their food with very little 
difficulty, and flutter along the ground. Some say that 
there are ten species® of hawks, all differing from one 
another. One hawk, they say, will strike and grab the 
pigeon as it rests on the ground, but never touch it while it 25 
is in flight; another hawk attacks the pigeon when it is 
perched upon a tree or any elevation, but never touches it 
when it is on the ground or on the wing; other hawks 
attack their prey only when it is on the wing. They say 
that pigeons can distinguish the various species: so that, 
when a hawk is an assailant, if it be one that attacks its 30 
prey when the prey is on the wing, the pigeon will sit still ; 
if it be one that attacks sitting prey, the pigeon will rise up 
and fly away. 

In Thrace, in the district sometimes called that of Cedri- 
polis, men hunt for little birds in the marshes with the aid 
of hawks.* The men with sticks in their hands go beating at 
the reeds and brushwood to frighten the birds out, and the 620° 
hawks show themselves overhead and frighten them down. 
The men then strike them with their sticks and capture 
them. They give a portion of their booty to the hawks; 
that is, they throw some of the birds up in the air, and the 
hawks catch them. 5 

In the neighbourhood of Lake Maeotis, it is said, wolves 
act in concert with the fishermen, and if the fishermen 
decline to share with them, they tear their nets in pieces 
as they lie drying on the shore of the lake. 


(e) 


1 màarúrepot. Schn. cj. màarúrtepoi, cf. Guil. ‘latarum autem alarum 
accipitres ’. 

2 eion Gaza, laeves. Scal. cj. of 8 Eero. Hesych. edreds* eidos 
iépaxos. Cf. epileus, Plin. x. 9. Not improbably a foreign word, and 
here meaningless. 

3 Plin. x. 3 ‘accipitrum genera sedecim invenimus’, where, according 
to Schn., Pintian corrects ‘sunt decem, non minus’: cf. Callim. fr. 
p. 468 (Bentley), ap. Et. M. ovx eAdtrw ray deca: Ael. xii. 4, &c. 

* Plin. x. 10; Arist. Mirad. 118. 841% 15; Ctesias ap. Phot. et Ael. 
iv. 26; Ael. ii. 42; Antig. Mirad. 28 (34). 
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So much for the habits of birds. 

In marine creatures, also, one may observe many inge- 
nious devices adapted to the circumstances of their lives. 
For the accounts commonly given of the so-called fishing- 
frog are quite true ; as are also those given of the torpedo." 
The fishing-frog has a set of filaments that project in front 
of its eyes; ? they are long and thin like hairs, and are round 
at the tips; they lie on either side, and are used as baits. 
Accordingly, when the animal stirs up a place full of sand 
and mud and conceals itself therein, it raises the filaments, 
and, when the little fish strike against them, it draws them 
in underneath into its mouth. The torpedo °? narcotizes the 
creatures that it wants to catch, overpowering them by the 
power of shock‘ that is resident in its body, and feeds upon 
them; it also hides in the sand and mud, and catches all 
the creatures that swim in its way and come under its 
narcotizing influence. This phenomenon has been actually 
observed in operation. The sting-ray also conceals itself, 
but not exactly in the same way.’ That the creatures get 
their living by this means is obvious from the fact that, 
whereas they are peculiarly inactive, they are often caught 


1 Ael. ix.24; Antig. Mirad. lii; Cic. N. D. ii. 49; Plut. Soll. Anim. 
978 B; Opp. Hal. ii. 86. 

3 apò rõv opbadpav. More accurately in Aelian’s description (ix. 24), 
BeXeara éxeivos trepdvw tav opOadpav Exet mpopnreis Tpixds, elra éxdorn 
Tpaxu ohatpiovy mpoonepuxey. 

> Ael, ix. 14; Antig. liii; Plin. ix. 67; Plut. Soll. Anim. 978B; Opp. 
Hal. ii. 62; Claudian, Zd. iii. Cf. v. Olbers, Die Gattung Torpedo in 
thr. naturh. u. antig. Beziehungen erläutert, Berlin, 1831; Lorenzini, 
Oss. int. alle Torpedini, Firenze, 1678, &c. The torpedo’s shock was 
first shown to be electrical by Walsh, PAil. Trans. 1774. 

* Read ro rpópw ôv če dv ro cwparı. The editions have r rpdére 
ôv če év ro oróparı, As here restored, the passage corresponds 
precisely to Gaza'’s translation, ‘ Torpedo pisces, quos appetit, afficit ea 
ipsa quam suo in corpore continet facultate torpendi.’ Piccolos had 
already suggested ro rpdpuw ðv ekyei ræ Túpparı, and Camus and Schn. 
had already restored oa@part for oróparı. According to Diphilus 
Laod., ad Nicand. Alex., cit. Athen. vii. 314% p) may rò (adv hnot vapKay 
€provewy, pépos é re avrns. For other reff. see Athen. /. ¢. 

5 The account, as Schn. remarks, is incomplete: cf. Plin. ix. 67 
‘Nam pastinaca latrocinatur ex occulto, transeuntes radio, quod telum 
est ei, figens. Argumenta solertiae huius, quod tardissimi piscium hi 
mugilem velocissimum omnium habentes in ventre reperiuntur.’ The 
sting, or xevrpov, of rpvyay is described by Ael. viii. 26, ix. 40, ii. 36, 50, 
i. 56; Opp. Žłał. ii. 470; Plin. ix. 72; Celsus, vi. 9; Ambros. Hex. 
ix. 48. 
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with mullets in their interior, the swiftest of fishes. Fur- 
thermore, the fishing-frog is unusually thin when he is 
caught after losing the tips of his filaments, and the 
torpedo is known to cause a numbness even in human 
beings. Again, the hake, the ray, the flat-fish, and the 
angel-fish burrow in the sand, and after concealing them- 
selves angle with the filaments on their mouths,’ that 
fishermen call their fishing-rods, and the little creatures 
on which they feed swim up to the filaments taking them 
for bits of sea-weed, such as they feed upon. 

Wherever an anthias-fish is seen, there will be no danger- 
ous creatures in the vicinity, and sponge-divers will dive in 
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30 


security, and they call these signal-fishes ‘holy-fish'.2 It is 35 


a sort of perpetual coincidence, like the fact that wherever 


snails are present you may be sure there is neither pig nor 6a1* 


partridge in the neighbourhood ; for both pig and partridge 
eat up the snails.’ 

The sea-serpent* resembles the conger in colour and 
shape, but is of lesser bulk ë and more rapid in its move- 
ments. If it be caught and thrown away, it will bore 


1 év rp orduart. These words seem to me dubious; they are omitted 
by Plin. ix. 67 in the corresponding passage ‘Simili modo squatina 
[i.e. rhina, cf. xxxii. 11] et rhombus abditi pinnas exsertas movent 
specie vermiculorum, itemque quae vocantur raiae’. The singular 
verb is also peculiar, and furthermore, unless perhaps õvos be the fork- 
beard hake, none of these fishes have any barbels or oral tentacles. 
It is plain that the order of this and the foregoing sentences is very 
confused, and I rather think the statement applies only to Barpayos, 
the clause xa@appifovor ... pivn, like the preceding xaraxpumrret dpuoiws, 
being an interpolation. We have no close parallel elsewhere to the 
present use of paBSdioy, unless we may compare the radius of pastinaca, 
according to Pliny. 

2 Athen. vii. 282; Plut. Soll. An. 981 D; Plin. ix. 70 ‘ certissima est 
securitas vidisse planos [Cuvier cj. anthias] pisces’. 3 Ael. x. 5. 

* õpis ó Oadarrios, Draco marinus of Plin. ix. 43, enkydris s. colubra 
in agua vivens, id, xxxii. 26. Cuvier (in loc.) takes Pliny’s draco 
mar. to be identical with dracaena, S. 8paxava; cf. note, viii. 13. 598° 13. 
The interpretation is unsatisfactory, and the reference here is probably 
to some other species of eel, e.g. Ophisurus colubrinus. True sea-snakes 
are described by Ael. xvi. 8. 

5 pvovpdrepos, restored by A. and W. from D8, for duavupérepos of other 
MSS. and edd. 

6 gay òè Anp6n. The Codd. and Ald. have $o8n67, which reading is 
adopted by A.and W. Camus and Schneider read An@67, following Gaza, 
‘si capta dimittatur foris? Andy is supported by Plin. /. c. ‘ Rursus 
draco marinus, captus atque immissus in arenam cavernam sibi rostro 
mira celeritate excavat’,where Harduin corrects ‘captus atque missus’. 
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5a hole with its snout and burrow rapidly in the sand; its 
snout, by the way, is sharper than that of ordinary serpents. 
The so-called ‘sea-scolopendra,! after swallowing the hook, 
turns itself inside out until it ejects it, and then it again turns 
itself outside in. The sea-scolopendra, like the land-scolo- 
pendra, will come to a savoury bait; the creature does not 

10 bite with its teeth, but stings by contact with its entire body, 
like the so-called sea-nettle. The so-called fox-shark,? 
when it finds it has swallowed the hook, tries to get rid of 
it as the scolopendra does, but not in the same way; in 
other words, it runs up the fishing-line, and bites it off 

15 short; it is caught in some districts in deep and rapid 
waters, with night-lines.® 

The bonitos * swarm together when they espy a dangerous 
creature, and the largest of them swim round it, and if 
it touches one of the shoal they try to repel it; they 
have strong teeth. Amongst other large fish, a lamia- 

ao shark, after falling in amongst a shoal, has been seen to 
be covered with wounds. 

Of river-fish, the male of the sheat-fish ê is remarkably 
attentive to the young. The female after parturition goes 
away ; the male stays and keeps on guard where the spawn 
is most abundant, contenting himself with keeping off all 

25 other little fishes that might steal the spawn or fry, and 
this he does for forty or fifty days, until the young are 
sufficiently grown to make away from the other fishes 


1 gxoddrev8pa. What animal is meant is unknown. Cuvier (ad Plin. 
ix. 67) supposes some annelid, e.g. a large Nereis, whose protrusible 
proboscis might have suggested a turning inside out, and O. F. Muller 
and Schneider lean to the same opinion. These animals, however, have 
no urticating properties. Cf. Plut. S. Num. Vind. 567 D; Ael. vil. 35; 
Opp. al. ii. 4243 Diosc. ii. 16. 

2 Plin. x. 67, xxxii. 53; Ael. V. H. i. 5; Plut. Sol. An. 977 B; 
Antig. Mirad. xxi; Opp. Hal. iii. 144. 

3 noàvayriorpois. Cf. Opp. Hal. iii. 78. “ 

* Guia, mapa TÒ Gpa lévai rais mapanAnoias, Ar. fr. ap. Athen. vil. 277°; 
cf. ibid. 3044. 

 d8dvras icxvpovs. Cf. Cuv. and Val. viii. p. 154 ‘il y a à chaque 
mâchoire une rangée de dents coniques, gréles, un peu comprimees, 
très pointues’, &c.; cf. also Cuv. ad Plin. ix. 19 ‘solus e thynnis iste 
Scomber sarda dente pollet valido’ ; cf. Opp. Hal. ii. 553. Plut. Sok. 
An. 977 A, however, speaks of apia as pixpdctopos; cf. also Ael. i. 55 
wept rou Kad. Tpwxrov. 


e Cf. H/. A. vi. 4. 568% 25. 
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for themselves. The fishermen can tell where he is on 
guard: for, in warding off the little fishes, he makes a rush 
in the water and gives utterance to a kind of muttering 
noise. He is so earnest in the performance of his parental 
duties that the fishermen at times, if the eggs be attached 
to the roots of water-plants deep in the water,' drag them 
into as shallow a place as possible; the male fish will still 
keep by the young, and, if it so happen,? will be caught 
by the hook when snapping at the little fish that come by; 
if, however, he be sensible by experience of the danger of 
the hook, he will still keep by his charge, and with his 
extremely strong teeth will bite the hook in pieces. 

All fishes, both those that wander about and those that 
are stationary, occupy the districts where they were born. 
or very similar places, for their natural food is found there. 


621°. 


30 


621 


Carnivorous fish wander most; and all fish are carnivorous 5 


with the exception of a few, such as the mullet, the saupe, 
the red mullet, and the chalcis. The so-called pholis* gives 
out a mucous discharge, which envelops the creature in 
a kind of nest. Of shell-fish, and fish that are finless, the 
scallop moves with greatest force and to the greatest 
distance, impelled along by some internal energy; the 
murex or purple-fish, and others that resemble it, move 
hardly at all. Out of the lagoon of Pyrrha‘* all the 
fishes swim in winter-time, except the sea-gudgeon; 
they swim out owing to the cold, for the narrow waters 
are colder than the outer sea, and on the return of the early 
summer they all swim back again. In the lagoon no 
scarus is found, nor thritta,> nor any other species of the 


1 Tà @a mpogy. Guil. ‘si profundis radicibus ova connexa fuerint,’ 

whence Schn. Cj. Tà wà mposex We 

éay piv TúXN. Gaza ‘ tunc, si minor sit natu, minusque usu exerci- 
tatus’; hence Camus and later editors insert véos, which is neither in 
the MSS., nor in the version of Guil. ; neither does it appear to be 
necessary. 

3 @wdis. This may be one of the nest-building fishes, Gobius (cf. 
uxns, note to vi. 13. 567° 20) or Gasterosteus. 

* The Pyrrhaean Euripus, in Lesbos, Strabo, xiii. 2. 2. 

5 @pirra; traditionally identified with the shad, A/osa vulgaris. Ac- 
cording to Hoffmann piaga in Mod. Gk. is Sardinella aurita. Apiaca 
(Ael. vi. 32) or rpsxias (Arist. af. Athen. vii. 328 f.) is said to delight in 
music, and the same has been reported of the shad in later times; cf. 
Schneider ad Ael. p. 197. 7 
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spiny fish, no spotted dogfish, no spiny dogfish, no sea- 
crawfish, no octopus either of the common or the musky 
kinds, and certain other fish are also absent; but of 
fish that are found in the lagoon the white gudgeon is 
not a marine fish. Of fishes the oviparous are in their 
20 prime in the early summer until the spawning time; the 
viviparous in the autumn, as is also the case with the 
mullet, the red mullet, and all such fish. In the neighbour- 
hood of Lesbos,! the fishes of the outer sea, or of the 
lagoon, bring forth their eggs or young in the lagoon; 
sexual union takes place in the autumn, and parturition 
in the spring. With fishes of the cartilaginous kind, the 
25 males and females swarm together in the autumn for the 
sake of sexual union; in the early summer they come 
swimming in, and keep apart until after parturition; the 
two sexes are often taken linked together in sexual union. 
Of molluscs the sepia is the most cunning, and is the 
only species that employs its dark liquid for the sake of 
30 concealment as well as from fear: the octopus and cala- 
mary make the discharge solely from fear. These creatures 
never discharge the pigment in its entirety; and after a 
discharge the pigment accumulates again. The sepia, as 
has been said, often uses its colouring pigment for con- 
cealment ; it shows itself in front of the pigment and then 
622? retreats back into it ;* it also hunts with its long tentacles 
not only little fishes, but oftentimes even mullets. The 
octopus is a stupid creature, for it will approach a man’s 
hand if it be lowered in the water; but it is neat and 
s thrifty in its habits: that is, it lays up stores in its nest,’ 
and, after eating up all that is eatable, it ejects the shells 
and sheaths of crabs and shell-fish, and the skeletons of 
little fishes. It seeks its prey by so changing its colour‘ as 
to render it like the colour of the stones adjacent to it; 
10 it does so also when alarmed. By some the sepia is said to 


! Read rotatra mavra. mepi d€ ryv AéaBoy kai ta medayia. 

2? avaorpederat eis rov Bodov, Cf. Athen. vii. 323 Scaxopevn re ) enmia 
tov Boddy adinat kai ev aùr xpurretat eunvaca heyei eis rovpmpoo ber : 
cf. also P. A. iv. 5. 679% 5, Plut. So. An. 978 A, Kc. 

3 Plin. ix. 29; Antig. Afirad. lv. 

* Theophr. fr. 171-3; Athen. vii. 317; Plut. Soll. An. 978 D. 
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perform the same trick; that is, they say it can change 
its colour so as to make it resemble the colour of its 
habitat.! The only fish that can do this is the angel-fish, 
that is, it can change its colour like the octopus. The 
octopus as a rule does not live the year out. It has a 15 
natural tendency to run off into liquid; for, if beaten and 
squeezed,’ it keeps losing substance and at last disappears. 
The female after parturition is peculiarly subject to this 
colliquefaction ; it becomes stupid ; if tossed about by waves, 
it submits impassively ;* a man, if he dived, could catch 
it with the hand; it gets covered over with slime, and 20 
makes no effort to catch its wonted prey. The male be- 
comes leathery and clammy. Asa proof that they do not 
live into a second year there is the fact‘ that, after the birth 
of the little octopuses in the late summer or beginning of 
autumn, it is seldom that a large-sized octopus is visible, 
whereas a little before this time of year the creature is 25 
at its largest. After the eggs are laid, they say that both 
the male and the female grow so old and feeble® that 
they are preyed upon by little fish, and with ease dragged 
from their holes; and that this could not have been done 
previously; they say also that this is not the case with 
the small and young octopus, but that the young creature 30 
is much stronger than the grown-up one. Neither does 
the sepia live into a second year. The octopus is the only 
mollusc that ventures on to dry land; it walks by preference 
on rough ground; it is firm all over when you squeeze 
it, excepting in the neck. So much for the mollusca. 622? 
6 It is also said that they make a thin rough shell about 


1 In a passage from the lost work repi Zwixay kat "1yOvwr, ap. Athen. 
l. c., Aristotle appears to divide the rodumodes into vavridos and rpeyi- 
xpos; the latter word, however, Schn. argues, should be 6pupixpws, i.e. 
soft-skinned, shell-less. 

3 stAoupevos, i.e. to make it tender: cf. fr. ap. Suid. dis érrd mAnyais 
moXutrous mAoupevos—tapocoy ó mod. OnpevOeis TumTerat moAAdKLS Mpos TO 
niwy [Schn. rérowv] yevéoOar: cf. Plin. xxxii. 42. 

3 xupariCipevoe alaOavoyrat. Gaza, ‘ut neque undis iactatae sentiunt.’ 
On the other hand, Guil. ‘a cavernis eductae sentiunt, capique manu,’ Kc. 

* Plin. ix. 48; Ael. vi. 28. 

5 Ael. ix. 45; Opp. Hal. i. 305, 535. 

® ras è kóyxas xrA. There is either a lacuna here, as Schn. argues, 
or else a corruption. The preceding clause is peculiar; rovroy €yet roy 
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them like a hard sheath, and that this is made larger and 
larger as the animal grows larger, and that it comes out 
of the sheath as though out of a den or dwelling-place.! 

s The nautilus (or argonaut) is a poulpe or octopus, but one 
peculiar both in its nature and its habits.? It rises up from 
deep water and swims on the surface ; it rises with its shell 
down-turned in order that it may rise the more easily and 
swim with it empty, but after reaching the surface it shifts 
the position of the shell. In between its feelers it has a 

ro certain amount of web-growth,? resembling the substance 
between the toes of web-footed birds; only that with these 
latter the substance is thick, while with the nautilus it is 
thin and like a spider's web. It uses this structure, when 
a breeze is blowing,’ for a sail, and lets down some ® of 
its feelers alongside as rudder-oars.® If it be frightened, 

15 it fills its shell with water and sinks. With regard to the 
mode of generation and the growth of the shell knowledge 
from observation is not yet satisfactory ; the shell, however, 
does not appear to be there from the beginning, but to 
grow in their case as in that of other shell-fish ; neither is it 
ascertained for certain whether the animal can live when 
stripped of the shell. 


tpórov should have, or usually has, a nominative before it; moreover, 
we are not leaving the subject of the paAaxea, but proceeding to discuss 
an aberrant member of the group. Furthermore, I cannot take, as 
A. and W. do, xéxyxas to be the acc. before, but after moeiabat. 
I should be inclined to read somewhat as follows: rà pey ovv roy 
padaxiwy rovroy čxet Tov rpdroy ta 8€ kóyxyas þari Aerras kai rpayeias 
motetoOat nepi avra xrA. This would be a good account of the growth of 
the argonaut-shell. 

1 4 otxias. Guil. ‘in latibulo quodam aut ventre.’ ‘Legit igitur 
scriptum 4 xotdias,’ Schn. 

* Arist. fr. ap. Athen. vii. 317; Plin. ix. 47; Antig. Car. 56; Opp. 
Hal. i. 338; Ael. ix. 34. 

3 eni re curvpes. A most dubious reading, though paralleled in 
Antig. fic. éyew 8€ peragd ray mdexravav emi te ouvexes, olov tpeva. 
Gaza transl. ‘ Habet inter sua brachia membranulam quandam an- 
nexam similem iis quae’, &c.; and hence Sylburg substitutes Aéros 
for emt. Schn. suggests pépos re, but finally erases eri, comparing 
Guil. ‘plectanarum quoddam contextum sicut steganopedibus’. Perhaps 
this is one of the many cases where emi has been substituted for ére. 

* Bekk. rav mvetpa re 7. Antig. l.c. mvevparioy 7, and so also D® 
and Dittm. 

® (duo) add Schn., Picc., Dittm.; om. MSS., Bekk., and Antig. 

e Cf. H. A. iv. 7. 53228; 9. 535° 12. 
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38 Of all insects, one may also say of all living creatures, 20 
the most industrious are the ant, the bee, the hornet, the 
wasp, and in point of fact all creatures akin to these; of 
spiders some are more skilful and more resourceful than 
others." The way in which ants work is open to ordinary 

°` observation ; how they all march one after the other when 25 
they are engaged in putting away and storing up their food ; 
all this may be seen, for they carry on their work even 
during bright moonlight nights.? 


39 Of spiders? and phalangia there are many species. Of 
the venomous phalangia there are two; one that resembles 
the so-called wolf-spider, small, speckled, and tapering 30 
to a point; it moves with leaps, from which habit it is 
nicknamed ‘the flea’: the other kind is large, black in 
colour, with long front legs; it is heavy in its movements, 
walks slowly, is not very strong, and never leaps. (Of all 
the other species wherewith poison-vendors supply them- 
selves, some give a weak bite, and others never bite at all. 623° 
There is another kind, comprising the so-called wolf- 
spiders.) Of these spiders the small one weaves no web, 
and the large weaves a rude and poorly built one on the 
ground or on dry stone walls. It always builds its web 
over hollow places inside of which it keeps a watch on the 
end-threads, until some creature gets into the web and 5 
begins to struggle, when out the spider pounces. The 
speckled kind makes a little shabby web under trees. l 

There is a third species of this animal, pre-eminently 
clever and artistic. It first weaves a thread stretching to 

l! I follow A. and W. in omitting Aayap@repo, though the word 
occurs in all the MSS. It is hardly intelligible, and seems to be 
a reduplication of yAaduparepor. 3 Ael. iv. 43. 

3 dpayvav, A. and W.; Schn. retains, dubitatively, dpayviov. This 
account of spiders is closely followed by Plin. xi. 28; his much fuller 


account in xxix. 27 is taken from Nicander, Ther. 715 et seq. Cf. 
H. A.N. 27. 555° 27. 

4 aipasıais. Plin. ‘cavernis’; Guil., more accurately, ‘lapidum 
congeries’; Gaza, ‘sepes.’ (In Plin. for ‘interna et cavernis exigua 
vestibula’, read ‘in terra ’.) 

6 Reading xwwn67. Gaza, Schn. and Picc. read xenon, ‘sets it 
vibrating.’ 

¢ A. now proceeds to describe the most perfect type of web, that of 
a ‘geometric’ spider, e.g. Epeira. 
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all the exterior ends of the future web;! then from the 
centre, which it hits upon with great accuracy, it. stretches 
the warp; on the warp it puts what corresponds to the 
woof, and then weaves the whole together.? It sleeps and 
stores its food away from the centre, but it is at the centre 
that it keeps watch for its prey. Then, when any creature 
touches the web and the centre is set in motion, it first 
ties and wraps the creature round with threads until it 
renders it helpless, then lifts it and carries it off, and, if 
it happens to be hungry, sucks out the life-juices—for that 
is the way it feeds; but, if it be not hungry, it first mends 
any damage done and then hastens again to its quest of 
prey. If something comes meanwhile into the net, the 
spider at first makes for the centre, and then goes back 


20 to its entangled prey as from a fixed starting-point. If any 


25 


one injures a portion of the web, it recommences weaving at 
sunrise or at sunset, because it is chiefly at these periods 
that creatures are caught in the web. It is the female that 
does the weaving and the hunting, but the male takes a share 
of the booty captured.* 

Of the skilful spiders, weaving a substantial web, there 
are two kinds, the larger and the smaller. The one has 
long legs and keeps watch while swinging downwards from 
the web: from its large size it cannot easily conceal itself, 
and so it keeps underneath, so that its prey may not be 


1 Ael. vi. 57. 

2 Upaives yap mpa@rov. Plin. ‘Texere a medio incipit, circinato orbe 
subtegmina annectens; maculasque paribus semper intervallis, sed 
subinde crescentibus, ex _angusto dilatans indissolubili nodo implicat.” 
Though d:areivay mpds ra mepata is not very clear, and is perhaps on 
that account left untranslated by Pliny, it may probably be taken to 
refer to what is actually the first process of construction, the laying of 
the ‘foundation’ or ‘boundary’ threads to which afterwards the radii 
are attached, eira ornpoviterat ath. The latter words clearly refer to 
the laying of the stamina or warp, i.e. the radiating threads, while the 
xpoxac are the weft or ‘filling’ or subtegmina, in this case the concentric 
or spiral threads. These last (of which the first series are woven from 
the centre outwards, the later from the periphery inwards) she glues 
one by one, as she spins them, to the radii, xodo implicat, or cvvvpaiver. 
Cf. Ovid, Aet. vi. 55, Senec. Æ. go, &c. See also Blancanus, Comm. 
on A ristotle : Redi, De /nsectis ; Blackwell, ‘On the Manner in which 
the Geometrical Spiders construct their Nets,’ Zoo/. Journ., v. p.181; 
Kirby and Spence, c. xiii, &c. 

3 Plin. Ac. Serv. in Verg. G. iv. 246 
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frightened off, but may strike upon the web’s upper sur- 
face; the less awkwardly formed one lies in wait on the 
top, using a little hole for a lurking-place. Spiders can 30 
spin webs from the time of their birth, not from their 
interior as a superfluity or excretion, as Democritus avers, 
but off their body as a kind of tree-bark, like the creatures 
that shoot out with their hair, as for instance the porcupine.! 
The creature can attack animals larger than itself, and 
enwrap them with its threads: in other words, it will attack 

a small lizard, run round and draw threads about its mouth? 623° 
until it closes the mouth up; then it comes up and bites it. 


40 So much for the spider. Of insects, there is a genus that 
has no one name that comprehends all the species, though 5 
all the species are akin to one another in form ; it consists 
of all the insects that construct a honeycomb: to wit, the 
bee, and all the insects that resemble it in form. There are 
nine varieties, of which six are gregarious—the bee, the 
king-bee, the drone-bee, the annual wasp, and, furthermore, ro 
the anthrene (or hornet), and the tenthredo (or ground- 
wasp); three are solitary—the smaller siren, of a dun 
colour, the larger siren, black and speckled, and the third, 
the largest of all, that is called the humble-bee. Now ants 
never go a-hunting, but gather up what is ready to hand ; 
the spider makes nothing, and lays up no store, but simply 15 
goes a-hunting for its food; while the bee—for we shall 
by and by treat of the nine varieties—does not go 
a-hunting, but constructs its food out of gathered material 
and stores it away, for honey is the bee's food. This fact is 
shown by the bee-keepers’ attempt to remove the combs; 
for the bees, when they are fumigated, and are suffering 20 
great distress from the process, then devour the honey most 

1 On the porcupine shooting out its bristles cf. Claudian, de //ystrice, 
15; Ael. i. 31; Opp. Cyn. iii. 4co; Phile 59. 

2 grópa MSS. Sundevall cj. capa, which Dittm. accepts. 

3 øepnv. By this name, which, unlike all the rest, is not mentioned 
elsewhere by A., we must understand some species of the solitary 
wasps, e. g. Eumenes, Synagris,&c. Cf. Suid., Eust. ad Od. p. 471, 
&c., from whom, however, we learn little. In Ael. v. 42 we seem to 
have ceipnves for xnprves—iyepoves eadovvrai tives ral aAXat wetpyves, Kat 


épyopdpot rivés, kał €repat mAdoriOes. Cf. Plin. xi. 16 ‘Cetera turba cum 
formam capere coepit, nymphae vocantur, ut fuci seirenes aut cephenes’. 
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ravenously, whereas at other times they are never observed 
to be so greedy, but apparently are thrifty and disposed to 
lay by for their future sustenance.! They have also another 
food which is called bee-bread ;? this is scarcer than honey 
and has a sweet fig-like taste; this they carry as they do 
the wax on their legs. 

Very remarkable diversity is observed in their methods 
of working and their general habits. When the hive has 
been delivered to them clean and empty, they build their 
waxen cells,? bringing in the juice * of all kinds of flowers 
and the ‘tears’ or exuding sap of trees, such as willows 
and elms and such others as are particularly given to the 
exudation of gum. With this material they besmear the 
ground-work, to provide against attacks of other creatures ; 
the bee-keepers call this stuff ‘ stop-wax’.® They also with 
the same material narrow by side-building the entrances to 
the hive if they are too wide. They first build cells for 
themselves ; then for the so-called kings and the drones ;° 
for themselves they are always building, for the kings only 
when the brood of young is numerous, and cells for the 
drones they build if a superabundance of honey should 
suggest their doing so. They build the royal cells next to 
their own, and they are of small bulk; the drones’ cells 


1 Plin. xi. 15; Antig. Miraė. lvii. 

2 Plin. xi. 7; Varro, R. R. iii. 16. Cf. supra, v. 19. 

> Plin. xi. 5, xxiii. 3, xxiv. 32. 

N Reading, with Picc., ròv yvpòv ray avOewy. Dittm. stigmatizes the 
clause. 

` Cf. Verg. G. iv. 40. It was the younger Huber who first discovered 
that wax is an exudation from the bee’s body, secreted between the 
abdominal rings. 

ê xéppwoow. Though A. and W., as well as Bekker, reject, in 
favour of xémoww, this admirable conjecture of Schneider's, it seems 
to be substantiated (1) by Guil gommosem (Lips. gemmosem), (2) by 
Hesych. xéppoors ... td ray pedtrrovpyoy Ñ) Tov opnvous dtaxprors, (3) 
by Plin. xi. 6 ‘Prima fundamenta commosin vocant periti, secunda 
pissoceron, &c....Commosis crusta est prima, saporis amari’. Cf. 
note to 624° 18, on next page. 

7H. A.v. 21; cf. G. A. iii. 10; Plin. xi. 10; Colum. ix. 15. 

8 mpos rois avrav, These words, and great part of the context, are 
very obscure. The queen-cells are not the least, but the largest, and 
are not united in combs, but are more or less separate from the latter : 
cf. Plin. xi, 12 ‘Regias imperatoribus futuris in ima parte alvei ex- 
struunt amplas, magnificas, separatas, tuberculo eminentes’; the drones’ 
cells are bigger than those of the workers, cf.624°18, eiri 8€ pei{ous of ray 
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they build near by, and these latter are less in bulk than 
the bees’ cells. They begin building the combs down- 5 
wards from the top of the hive, and go down and down 
building many combs connected together until they reach 
the bottom. The cells, both those for the honey and those 
also for the grubs, are double-doored ; for two cells are 
ranged about a single base, one pointing one way and one 
the other, after the manner of a double (or hour-glass- 
shaped) goblet. The cells that lie at the commencement to 
of the combs and are attached to the hives, to the extent 
of two or three concentric circular rows, are small and 
devoid of honey ; the cells that are well filled with honey 
are most thoroughly luted with wax.! At the entry to the 
hive the aperture of the doorway is smeared with mitys;? 
this substance is a deep black, and is a sort of dross or 15 
residual by-product of wax; it has a pungent odour, and 
is a cure for bruises and suppurating sores. The greasy 
stuff that comes next is pitch-wax ; it has a less pungent 
odour and is less medicinal than the mitys. Some say 
that the drones construct combs by themselves in the same 
hive and in the same comb that they share with the bees ; 20 
but that they make no honey, but subsist, they and their 
grubs also, on the honey made by the bees. The drones, 
as a rule, keep inside the hive; when they go out of doors, 
they soar up in the air in a stream,’ whirling round and 
round in a kind of gymnastic exercise ; when this is over, 25 
they come inside the hive and feed to repletion ravenously.* 
The kings never quit the hive, except in conjunction with 
the entire swarm, either for food or for any other reason.3 


knonvev kvrrapo. In the text, xnpia seems to be clearly ‘ combs’, and 
not ‘cells’, and the meaning to be that the royal cells and the drone-cells 
are collectively of little bulk. For pedcrriwy Picc. would read BactAcioy. 

1 Here A. and W. would read mAnpéorepa è xnpiwy roù péAtros Ta 
Knp@ Katamrem\ag peva. 

2 The Parma ed. of Pliny has my¢in for commosin in xi. 6. On 
commosis, pissoceros, &c., cf. Réaumur, Comment. v. p. 437 ‘ Hae sub- 
stantiae nihil sunt nisi varietates propolis, quae materia est gummosa, 
cerae dissimilis, qua apes utuntur ad alveorum supplendas rimas. 
Huic varii colores, varia soliditas.’ 

3 pvBdnv. Hesych. dapidras, À rayurart, 7 wer’ Fyov. Perhaps, ‘with a 
buzzing noise.’ 

t Plin. xi. 22. 5 Plin. xi. 17. 
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They say that, if a young swarm go astray, it will turn 
back upon its route and by the aid of scent seek out its 
30 leader.! It is said that if he is unable to fly he is carried 
by the swarm, and that if he dies the swarm perishes ; 
and that, if this swarm outlives the king for a while and 
constructs combs, no honey is produced and the bees soon 
die out.? Bees scramble up the stalks of flowers and 
rapidly gather the bees-wax with their front legs; the 
624” front legs wipe it off on to the middle legs, and these pass 
it on to the hollow curves of the hind-legs;? when thus 
laden, they fly away home, and one may see plainly that 
their load is a heavy one. On each expedition the bee 
does not fly from a flower of one kind to a flower of 

5 another,‘ but flies from one violet, say, to another violet, 
and never meddles with another flower until it has got back 
to the hive ; on reaching the hive they throw off their load, 
and each bee on his return is accompanied by three or four 
companions. One cannot well tell what is the substance 
they gather, nor the exact process of their work. Their 
mode of gathering wax has been observed on olive-trees, 
1oas owing to the thickness of the leaves the bees remain 
stationary for a considerable while. After this work is 
over, they attend to the grubs. There is nothing to prevent 
grubs, honey, and drones being all found in one and the 
same comb. As long as the leader is alive, the drones are 
said to be produced apart by themselves; if he be no 
longer living, they are said to be reared by the bees in 
15 their own cells, and under these circumstances to become 
more spirited : for this reason they are called ‘ sting-drones’, 
not that they really have stings, but that they have the 
wish, without the power, to use such weapons. The cells 
for the drones are larger than the others; sometimes the 
bees construct cells for the drones apart, but usually they 
20 put them in amongst their own ; and when this is the case 
the bee-keepers cut the drone-cells out of the combs. There 
are several species of bees, as has been said; two of ‘kings’, 


1 Ael. vi. Io. 2 Ael. v. 11. 
3 Plin. xi. Io. t Read é@' érepa ro cider drôr. 
5 Verg. G. iv. 167. 
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the better kind red,! the other black and variegated, and 
twice as big as the working-bee. The best working-bee is 
small, round, and speckled : another kind is long and like 
an anthrene wasp;? another kind is what is called the 25 
robber-bee, black and flat-bellied ;? then there is the drone, 
the largest of all, but devoid of sting, and lazy. There is a 
difference between the progeny of bees that inhabit culti- 
vated land and of those from the mountains : the forest- 
bees are more shaggy, smaller, more industrious and more 30 
fierce.t Working-bees make their combs all even, with the 
superficial covering quite smooth. Each comb is of one 
kind only: that is, it contains either bees only, or grubs 
only, or drones only; if it happen, however, that they 
make in one and the same comb all these kinds of cells, 
each separate kind will be built in a continuous row right 
through.5 The long bees build uneven combs, with the lids 625" 
of the cells protuberant, like those of the anthrene ; grubs 
and everything else have no fixed places, but are put 
anywhere; from these bees come inferior kings, a large 
quantity of drones, and the so-called robber-bee ; they 


1 úo pev nyepsvov. This passage is obscure. It may be (as A. and 
W. suppose) that A. alludes to the two well-marked varieties or species, 
the common and the Ligurian bee (Apis mellifica and ligustica); and 
we may note that „Vergil speaks of the two sorts of kings having each 
their own people ‘ Ut binae regum facies, ita corpora plebis’. On the 
other hand, Kirby and Spence (Lect. xix) think that Vergil (and there- 
fore Aristotle also) regarded the drone as one of the kings or leaders, 
‘Ille horridus alter Desidia latamque trahens inglorius alvum’ (G. iv. 
93). ‘It deserves to be mentioned that there seem actually to be two 
sorts of queens in the hive, a large one and a small. Needham was 
the first that observed the latter; and their existence, Mr. P. Huber 
tells us, has been confirmed by several observations of his father . 
They are of very rare occurrence’ (K. and S., /.¢.). With the de- 
scription of A. and Vergil, cf. Plin. xi. 19 ‘Urbanarum duo genera: 
optimae breves variaeque, et in rotunditate compactiles: deteriores 
longae et quibus similitudo vesparum: etiamnum deterrimae ex iis 
pilosae’. Varro, iii. 16, 18 ‘et ut quidam dicunt, tria genera cum sint 
ducum in apibus, niger, ruber et varius ; ut Menecrates scribit, duo, 
niger et varius; qui ita, melior, ut expediat mellario ; cum duo sunt 
eadem alvo, interficere nigrum’. In these passages, especially i in the 
last, we seem to discern a reference to the common, or black, and 
the Ligurian bees: but Pliny (xi. 16) also describes, less intelligibly, 
the two varieties of ‘ kings’. 

3 H.A. v.19. §53° 8. 

* Plin. xi. 18; Varro, /.¢. 4 Plin. xi. 19; Varro, Z. c. 

6 This is but a laboured attempt to translate an obscure and difficult 
sentence. I accept Piccolos’ davraiws for the untranslatable 8 avràias. 
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5 produce either no honey at all, or honey in very small 
quantities. Bees brood over the combs and so mature 
them; if they fail to do so, the combs are said to go bad 
and to get covered with a sort of spider’s web.! If they 
can keep brooding over the part undamaged, the damaged 
part simply eats itself away ; if they cannot so brood, the 

1o entire comb perishes; in the damaged combs small worms 
are engendered, which take on wings and fly away. When 
the combs keep settling down, the bees restore the level 
surface, and put props underneath the combs to give 
themselves free passage-room ;* for if such free passage 
be lacking they cannot brood, and the cobwebs come on. 
When the robber-bee and the drone appear, not only do 

15 they do no work themselves, but they actually damage the 
work of the other bees ; if they are caught in the act, they 
are killed by the working-bees. These bees also kill 
without mercy most of their kings, and especially kings 
of the inferior sort ;* and this they do for fear a multi- 
plicity of kings should lead to a dismemberment of the 
hive.* They kill them especially when the hive is deficient 

20 in grubs, and a swarm is not intended to take place ; under 
these circumstances they destroy the cells of the kings if 
they have been prepared, on the ground that these kings 
are always ready to lead out swarms. They destroy also 
the combs of the drones if a failure in the honey supply be 
threatening and the hive runs short of provisions ; under 
such circumstances they fight desperately with all who try 

as to take their honey, and eject from the hive all the resident 
drones ; and oftentimes the drones are to be seen sitting 
apart in the hive. The little bees fight vigorously with 
the long kind, and try to banish them from the hives; if 
they succeed, the hive will be unusually productive, but if 
the bigger bees get left mistresses of the field they pass the 

30 time in idleness, and do no good at all but die out before 

the autumn. Whenever the working-bees kill an enemy 
they try to do so out of doors;> and whenever one of 

1 Plin. xi. 16; Colum. R. R. ix. 13. Cf. Æ. A. viii. 27. 605 13, and 
note; also ix. 40. 626" 18. 


2 Plin. xi. 10. 3 Plin. xi. 16, 18. 
+ Cf. Huber, Observ, i. p. 169 seqq. 5 Antig. irab. 57. 
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their own body dies, they carry the dead bee out of doors 
also. The so-called robber-bees spoil their own combs, 
and, if they can do so unnoticed, enter and spoil the combs 625» 
of other bees ; if they are caught in the act they are put to 
death. It is no easy task for them to escape detection, for 
there are sentinels on guard at every entry; and, even if 
they do escape detection on entering, afterwards from a 
surfeit of food they cannot fly, but go rolling about in 5 
front of the hive, so that their chances of escape are small 
indeed. The kings are never themselves seen outside the 
hive except with a swarm in flight: during which time all 
the other bees cluster around them. When the flight of a 
swarm is imminent, a monotonous and quite peculiar sound 
made by all the bees is heard for several days, and for two 
or three days in advance a few bees are seen flying round ro 
the hive; it has never as yet been ascertained, owing to 
the difficulty of the observation, whether or no the king is 
among these.! When they have swarmed, they fly away 
and separate off to each of the kings; if a small swarm 
happens to settle near to a large one, it will shift to join 
this large one, and if the king whom they have abandoned 15 
follows them, they put him to death. So much for the 
quitting of the hive and the swarm-flight. Separate detach- 
ments of bees are told off for diverse operations ; that is, 
some carry flower-produce, others carry water, others smooth 
and arrange the combs.*? A bee carries water when it is 20 
rearing grubs. No bee ever settles on the flesh of any 
creature, or ever eats animal food. They have no fixed 
date for commencing work; but when their provender is 
forthcoming and they are in comfortable trim, and by 
preference in summer, they set to work, and when the 
weather is fine they work incessantly. The bee, when quite 
young and in fact only three days old, after shedding its 25 
chrysalis-case, begins to work if it be well fed. When a 
swarm is settling, some bees detach themselves in search 
of food and return back to the swarm. In hives that are 
1 Plin. xi. 173 Varro, iii. 16, 29. 
? Plin. xi. 10; Antig. Mirab. 47 ; Verg. G. iv. 54; Ael. v. 11. 


5 Plin. xi. 16. 
AR. H.A. Ff 
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in good condition the production of young bees is dis- 
continued only for the forty days that follow the winter 
30 solstice.! When the grubs are grown, the bees put food 
beside them and cover them with a coating of wax; and, 
as soon as the grub is strong enough, he of his own accord 
breaks the lid and comes out. Creatures that make their 
appearance in hives and spoil the combs the working-bees 
clear out, but the other bees from sheer laziness look with 
indifference on damage done to their produce. When the 
626° bee-masters take out the combs, they leave enough food 
behind for winter use; if it be sufficient in quantity, the 
occupants of the hive will survive; if it be insufficient, 
then, if the weather be rough, they die on the spot, but if it 
be fair, they fly away and desert the hive. They feed on 

5 honey summer and winter; but they store up another 
article of food resembling wax in hardness, which by some 
is called sandarace, or bee-bread. Their worst enemies ? 
are wasps and the birds named titmice, and further- 
more the swallow and the bee-eater. The frogs in the 
marsh also catch them if they come in their way by the 
10 water-side, and for this reason bee-keepers chase the frogs 
from the ponds from which the bees take water; they 
destroy also wasps’ nests, and the nests of swallows, in the 
neighbourhood of the hives, and also the nests of bee-eaters. 
Bees have fear only of one another. They fight with one 
15 another and with wasps. Away from the hive they attack 
neither their own species nor any other creature, but in the 
close proximity of the hive they kill whatever they get 


óvos ray pedtrrav. The statement as it stands is unsatisfactory. 
A. aa W. retain the current reading, but Schneider's suggestion ó móvos 
is accepted by Piccolos, In support of the emendation Schn. quotes 
various parallels: Colum. ix. 14, 17 ‘ Post confectam brumam diebus 
fere xl, quicquid est repositi mellis . . . consumunt ', &c.; Plin. xi. 15 
‘A bruma ad Arcturi exortum diebus Ix somno aluntur sine ullo 
cibo’, &c.; Ael. v. 12 perà Teddwv vo pàs eis lonpepiav npiwny iate- 
ovow olxovpovoat Te kal €vdov dr pepovoat ai pédirrat, KTÀ. Arist. 
H. Mirab. \xiv. ù pédirra Soxet ras rpomas onpaivey ro émi Tà Epya 
Badifer. A. and W. question the pertinency of these citations, and 
assert that the meaning assigned to éxAeimet ó mévos rather requires 
maverat 1 épyacia. I myself a a the ts ee reading to have been 
something like éxheme: ó yóvos . . . pera tas 
3 Verg. G. iv. 13, 245; Ael. i. 58, v. II; 'Phile 650; Geopon. xv. 
2, &c. 
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hold of. Bees that sting die from their inability to extract 
the sting? without at the same time extracting their intes- 
tines. True, they often recover, if the person stung takes 
the trouble to press the sting out; but once it loses its sting 20 
the bee must die. They can kill with their stings even 
large animals; in fact, a horse has been known to have 
been stung to death by them.® The kings are the least 
disposed to show anger or to inflict a sting. Bees that die 
are removed from the hive,‘ and‘in every way the creature 
is remarkable for its cleanly habits ; in point of fact, they 25 
often fly away to a distance to void their excrement 
because it is malodorous ; and, as has been said, they are 
annoyed by all bad smells and by the scent of perfumes, 
so much so that they sting people that use perfumes.® 
They perish from a number of accidental causes, and when 
their kings become too numerous and try each to carry 
away a portion of the swarm. The toad also feeds on 30 
bees ; he comes to the doorway of the hive, puffs himself 
out as he sits on the watch, and devours the creatures as 
they come flying out; the bees can in no way retaliate,® 
but the bee-keeper makes a point of killing him. As for 626° 
the class of bee that has been spoken of as inferior or 
good-for-nothing, and as constructing its combs so roughly, 
some bee-keepers say that it is the young bees that act so 
from inexperience ; and the bees of the current year are 
termed young. The young bees do not sting as the others 5 
do; and it is for this reason that swarms may be safely 
carried, as it is of young bees that they are composed. 
When honey runs short they expel the drones, and the 
bee-keepers supply the bees with figs and sweet-tasting 
articles of food.” The elder bees do the indoor work, and 


1 Plin. xi. 19: Verg. G. iv. 237; Apoll. H. M/.xlv; Senec. de Clem. i.19. 

2 Dittm. adds (aAd’ oùx aei) to the preceding clause. I have 
translated moAAaxs, but I suspect that the word is corrupt, and that 
the sentence is an interpolation. 

3 Plin. xi. 19; Ael. v. 11. Cf. Scaliger z# Joc. * Plin. xi. 10. 

5 Plin. xi. 19; Antig. lvii; Geopon. xv. 3; Ael. i. 58; Pallad. i. 37, ` 
&c.; Theophr. C. P. vi. 4. 

6 dpuvos. Guil. syrinis, Ael. i. 58 yúpıvos. Cf. Plin. Z. c ‘Nec sen- 
tire ictus apum ranae traduntur’. 

T Plin. xi. 12; Ael. i. 11, v. 12, &e. 
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are rough and hairy from staying indoors; the young bees 
do the outer carrying, and are comparatively smooth. 
10 They kill the drones also when in their work they are 
confined for room; the drones, by the way, live in the 
innermost recess of the hive. On one occasion, when a 
hiye was in a poor condition, some of the occupants 
assailed a foreign hive; proving victorious in a combat 
they took to carrying off the honey ;' when the bee-keeper 
tried to kill them, the other bees came out and tried to 
15 beat off the enemy but made no attempt to sting the man. 
The diseases that chiefly attack prosperous hives are first 
of all the clerus*—this consists in a growth of little worms 
on the floor, from which, as they develop, a kind of cobweb 
grows over the entire hive, and the combs decay; another 
diseased condition ° is indicated in a lassitude on the part 
20 of the bees and in malodorousness of the hive. Bees 
feed on thyme ;* and the white thyme is better than the 
red In summer the place for the hive should be cool, 
and in winter warm. They are very apt to fall sick if the 
plant they are at work on be mildewed. In a high wind 
25 they carry a stone by way of ballast to steady them.® Ifa 
stream be near at hand, they drink from it and from it 
only, but before they drink they first deposit their load ; 
if there be no water near at hand, they disgorge their 
honey as they drink’ elsewhere, and at once ® make off to 
work. There are two seasons for making honey, spring 
30 and autumn ;° the spring honey is sweeter, whiter, and in 
every way better than the autumn honey. Superior honey 
comes from fresh comb, and from young shoots; the red - 
honey is inferior, and owes its inferiority to the comb in 


1 Plin. xi. 18; Ael. v. II. i 
3 Cf. viii. 27. 605" 13, and note. See also Plin. xi. 20, 21; Colum. 


1x. 7, 13. 

3 ‘Foul-brood’. Cf. Æ. A. viii. 27. 605% 9 ; Verg. G. iv. 251. 

* Theophr. H. P. vi. 2, 3. 

® For a long list of flowers frequented by bees see Plin. xxi. 12, and 
cf. Verg. G. iv. 30; Varro ili. 9; Colum. ix. 8; Diosc. iii. 123, &c. Cf. 
H. A. vi. 22. 554° 11. 

¢ Verg. G. iv. 194; Plin. xi. 10; Ael. v. 13. 

T givovoa. Schn., Picc. movoat. 

* Read cal eùĝùs én’ épyov. Schn., Dittm. cai adéis. 

° H. A. v. 22. 553? 25. 
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which it is deposited, just as wine is apt to be spoiled 
by its cask; consequently, one should have it looked 
to and dried. When the thyme is in flower and the 627° 
comb is full, the honey does not harden? The honey 
that is golden in hue is excellent. White honey does 
not come from thyme pure and simple; it is good as a 
salve for sore eyes and wounds. Poor honey always floats 
on the surface and should be skimmed off; the fine clear 
honey rests below. When the floral world is in full bloom, 5 
then they make wax; consequently you must then take 
the wax out of the hive, for they go to work on new wax 
at once. The flowers from which they gather honey are 
as follows: the spindle-tree, the melilot-clover, king’s- 
spear, myrtle, flowering-reed, withy,? and broom. When 
they work at thyme, they mix in water before sealing up 4 
the comb. As has been already stated, they all either fly 10 
to a distance to discharge their excrement or make the 
discharge into one single comb. The little bees, as has 
been said, are more industrious than the big ones; their 
wings are battered; their colour is black, and they have 
a burnt-up aspect. Gaudy and showy bees, like gaudy 
and showy women, are good-for-nothings. Bees seem to 15 
take a pleasure in listening to a rattling noise;® and con- 
sequently men say that they can-muster them into a hive 
by rattling with crockery or stones; it is uncertain, 
however, whether or no they can hear the noise at all, 
and also whether their procedure is due to pleasure or 


1 Plin. xi. 15 ; cf. Dioph. in Geopon. xv. 7. . 

2 dyvos. Identical, according to Plin. xxiv. 9, with Avyos, or vilex. 
Cf. Galen. vi. de Fac. Simpl. p. 148; Diosc. i. p. 196, and Matthioli 
tn loc., &C. 

3 anáprov. Plin. /. c. ‘ [Genistae] flores apibus gratissimi. Dubito 
an haec sit quam Graeci auctores sparton appellavere.’ Pliny’s plant 
is the common broom, G. scoparia, L., as is the orapriov of Diosc. iv. 
158, and doubtless also the omdproy of Ar.; cf. Sprengel, Hist. rei 
herbariae, i. p. 80. 

* xaradeipery. Guil. tr.‘ unguant’ ; Gaza, ‘antequam favus occupatur, 
probably reading «caradnp67. 

5 Verg. G. iv. 64; Plin. xi. 22; Varro, R. R. iii. 16. 

* npos. Various MSS. weédors. Guil. ‘testis et ensibus,’ reading 
corp. re ka Eigfeot. That the practice still continues is well known ; 
the Vergilian passage suggests an association with the rites of Cybele 


as its probable origin. 
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alarm. They expel from the hive all idlers and unthrifts. 
As has been said, they differentiate their work; some 
make wax,! some make honey, some make bee-bread, 
some shape and mould combs, some bring water to the 
cells and mingle it with the honey, some engage in 
out-of-door work. At early dawn they make no noise, 
until some one particular bee makes a buzzing noise two 
or three times and thereby awakes the rest; hereupon 
they all fly in a body to work. By and by they return 
and at first are noisy; then the noise gradually decreases, 
until at last some one bee flies round about, making a 
buzzing noise, and apparently calling on the others to go 
to sleep; then all of a sudden there is a dead silence.? 
The hive is known to be in good condition if the noise 
heard within it is loud, and if the bees make a flutter as 
they go out and in; for at this time they are constructing 
brood-cells. They suffer most from hunger when they 
recommence work after winter. They become somewhat 
lazy if the bee-keeper, in robbing the hive, leave behind 
too much honey;? still one should leave cells numerous 
in proportion to the population, for the bees work in a 
spiritless way if too few combs are left. They become idle 
also, as being dispirited, if the hive be too big. A hive 
yields to the bee-keeper six or nine pints of honey; a 
prosperous hive will yield twelve or fifteen pints, exception- 
ally good hives eighteen. Sheep‘ and, as has been said, 
wasps are enemies to the bees. Bee-keepers entrap the 
latter, by putting a flat dish on the ground with pieces of 
meat on it; when a number of the wasps settle on it, they 
cover them with a lid and put the dish and its contents on 
the fire. It isa good thing to have a few drones in a hive, 


10 as their presence increases the industry of the workers. 


! Read ai pèv xnpsv with A. and W.; MSS. enpia. Dittm. cj. yóvov ; 
Schn. and Picc. ai pev épyafovrat pers ai 8€ yóvov ai 8 épOaxny. 

2 Plin. xi. 10; Ael. v. 11. Cf. also Verg. G. iv. 186-90. 

3 Plin. xi. 143 Colum. ix. 15. 

* mpóßarov, bracketed by A. and W., is amply supported by Plin. 
xi. 19 ‘ Inimicae et oves, difficile se a lanis earum explicantibus’. Schn. 
suggests, in like manner, ai dies for pecs in Ael. i, 58. 

Ael. i. 58. 
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Bees can tell the approach of rough weather or of rain; 
and the proof is that they will not fly away, but even while 

it is as yet fine they go fluttering about within a restricted 
space, and the bee-keeper knows from this that they are 
expecting bad weather. When the bees inside the hive 
hang clustering to one another, it is a sign that the swarm 

is intending to quit ;* consequently, bee-keepers, on seeing 15 
this, besprinkle the hive with sweet wine. It is advisable 
to plant about the hives pear-trees, beans, Median-grass, 
Syrian-grass, yellow pulse, myrtle, poppies, creeping-thyme, 
and almond-trees. Some bee-keepers sprinkle their bees 
with flour, and can distinguish them from others when they 
are at work out of doors. If the spring be late, or if there 20 
be drought or blight, then grubs are all the fewer in the 
hives.” So much for the habits of bees. 


41 Of wasps,‘ there are two kinds. Of these kinds one is 
wild and scarce, lives on the mountains, engenders grubs 
not underground but on oak-trees, is larger, longer, and 25 
blacker than the other kind, is invariably speckled and 
furnished with a sting, and is remarkably courageous. The 
pain from its sting is more severe than that caused by the 
others, for the instrument that causes the pain is larger, in 
proportion to its own larger size. These wild wasps live 
over into a second year, and in winter time, when oaks 30 
have been in course of felling, they may be seen coming 
out and flying away. They lie concealed during the winter, 
and live in the interior of logs of wood. Some of them 
are mother-wasps and some are workers, as with the tamer 
kind ; but it is by observation of the tame wasps that one 
may learn the varied characteristics of the mothers and the 


! Verg. G. iv. 191 ; Theophr. de Sign. fr. vi. 46; Plin. xi. 10; Arat. 
Dios. 298; Ael. i. 11, v. 13, &c. 

2 Varro, R. R. in. 16. 29. 

3 H. A. v. 19. 553? 20. 

* ones, crabrones, Plin. xi. 24. ong and avOpnyy (cap. 42) are both 
wasps, but in our ignorance of the species inhabiting Greece it is 
impossible to identify the forms which Aristotle describes with manifest 
veracity. 

5 ‘Crabronum silvestres in arborum cavernis degunt,’ Plin. /.c. These 
are hornets, V. crabro, or a closely allied species. Cf. Æ. A. v. 23. 
554° 22, note. 
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workers. For in the case of the tame wasps also there are 
two kinds ; one consists of leaders, who are called mothers, 
and the other of workers. The leaders are far larger and 
milder-tempered than the others. The workers do not live 
over into a second year, but all die when winter comes on ; 
and this can be proved, for at the commencement of winter 
the workers become drowsy, and about the time of the 
winter solstice they are never seen at all. The leaders, the 
so-called mothers, are seen all through the winter, and live 
in holes underground ; for men when ploughing or digging 
in winter have often come upon mother-wasps, but never 
upon workers. The mode of reproduction of wasps is as 
follows. At the approach of summer, when the leaders 
have found a sheltered! spot, they take to moulding their 
combs, and construct the so-called sphecons,—little nests 
containing four cells? or thereabouts, and in these are 
produced working-wasps but not mothers. When these 
are grown up, then they construct other larger combs upon 
the first, and then again in like manner others; so that 
by the close of autumn there are numerous large combs, 
in which the leader, the so-called mother, engenders no 
longer working-wasps but mothers. These develop high 
up in the nest as large grubs, in cells that occur in groups 
of four or rather more, pretty much in the same way as we 
have seen the grubs of the king-bees to be produced in 
their cells.’ After the birth of the working-grubs in the 
cells, the leaders do nothing and the workers have to 
supply them with nourishment ; and this is inferred from 


1 For edoxoroy read evoxern, a favourite word of Theophrastus, e. g. 
H.P. iv. 1. 1 rorous evox. wat edndtous, Vent. 24 romos ray avépov evone- 
ans, &C. 

2 otov rerpadvpous. Whether this word be correct or not, the meaning 
is certainly ‘containing four cells (@upides) ’ and not ‘ provided with four 
doors (Ovpat)’. Cf. 628° 20 év Oupiot auvexéot térrapat, KTA. 

3 I think that Schneider, and A. and W. who follow him, are right 
in attributing this comparison to the cells of the king-bee rather 
than to the original group of four cells that form the foundation 
of the wasps’ nest. According to Schn. ‘«npia non sunt crabronum, 
sed apum ; igitur etiam ņyepóves apum intelliguntur, et comparatio fit 
cellarum utriusque generis ducum’. It is the case that queens, and 
males also, are not developed until towards autumn, at which time 
larger cells are constructed for the reception of the eggs which are 
to produce them. 
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the fact that the leaders [of the working-wasps] 1 no longer 
fly out at this time, but rest quietly indoors. Whether the 
leaders of last year after engendering new leaders are killed 
by the new brood, and whether this occurs invariably 
or whether they can live for a longer time, has not been 
ascertained by actual observation; neither can we speak 
with certainty, as from observation, as to the age attained 
by the mother-wasp or by the wild wasps, or as to any 
other similar phenomenon. The mother-wasp is broad and 
heavy, fatter and larger than the ordinary wasp, and from 
its weight not very strong on the wing ; these wasps cannot 
fly far, and for this reason they always rest inside the nest, 
building and managing its indoor arrangements, The 
so-called mother-wasps are found in most of the nests ;? it 
is a matter of doubt whether or no they are provided with 
stings; in all probability, like the king-bees, they have 
stings, but never protrude them for offence. Of the ordinary 
wasps some are destitute of stings, like the drone-bees, 
and some are provided with them. Those unprovided 
therewith are smaller and less spirited and never fight, while 
the others are big and courageous; and these latter, by 
some, are called males, and the stingless, females.’ At the 
approach of winter many of the wasps that have stings 
appear to lose them ; but we have never met an eyewitness 
of this phenomenon. Wasps are more abundant in times 
of drought and in wild localities. They live underground ;* 
their combs they mould out of chips and earth, each comb 
from a single origin, like a kind of root. They feed on 
certain flowers and fruits, but for the most part® on animal 
food. Some of the tame wasps have been observed when 
sexually united, but it was not determined whether both, 
or neither, had stings, or whether one had a sting and the 
other had not; wild wasps have been seen under similar 
circumstances, when one was seen to have a sting but the 
case of the other was left undetermined. The wasp-grub 
1 t&v épyaray is apparently corrupt, and is deleted by A. and W. 
2 Plin. 4c. 3 The stingless wasps are the males; cf. 628° 20. 
$ Cf. V. rufa, germanica, &c. 


6 Dittm. reads ryy dé mheiorny (Exovow). ty d€ mAeiorn would seem 
the simplest reading. 
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does not appear to come into existence by parturition, for 
at the outset the grub is too big to be the offspring of 
a wasp. If you take a wasp by the feet and let him buzz 

20 with the vibration of his wings, wasps that have no stings 
will fly towards it, and wasps that have stings will not;? 
from which fact it is inferred by some that one set are 
males and the other females. In holes in the ground in 
winter-time wasps are found, some with stings, and some 
without. Some build cells, small and few in number; 

25 others build many and large ones. The so-called mothers 
are caught at the change of season, mostly on elm-trees, 
while gathering a substance sticky and gumlike. A large 
number of mother-wasps are found when in the previous 
year wasps have been numerous and the weather rainy ; 
they are captured in precipitous places, or in vertical clefts 

30in the ground, and they all appear to be furnished with 
stings. 


So much for the habits of wasps. 

Anthrenae? do not subsist by culling from flowers as 
bees do, but for the most part on animal food: for this 
reason they hover about dung; for they chase the large 
flies, and after catching them lop off their heads and fly 

629° away with the rest of the carcases; they are furthermore 
fond of sweet fruits. Such is their food. They have also 
kings or leaders? like bees and wasps; and their leaders 

5 are larger in proportion to themselves than are wasp-kings 

to wasps or bee-kings to bees. The anthrena-king, like 

the wasp-king, lives indoors. Anthrenae build their nests 


1 Antig. Mirad, lvii. 

2 Vespae, Plin. xi.24. The avOpnva here described are different from 
those of Æ. A.v. 20. The present species is strongly suggestive of 
Bembex rostrata, a large wasp of southern Europe, which bites off the 
heads of large gadflies, carries their bodies home hugged to its breast, 
and burrows rapidly in sandy soil. Bembex, however, is solitary : 
accordingly, the Aristotelian account of the colony and nest must either 
be based on investigation of an unknown species or may have become 
inaccurate through confusing the large underground nest of Vespa 
rufa or some similar common species with that of Bembex itself. 

3 nyepdves, Plin. 2. c.‘ Nec crabronum autem nec vesparum generi 
reges aut examina’, on which Cuvier remarks ‘Non monarchica civitas 
vesparum ; plures simul mares, plures feminae ’. 
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underground, scraping out the soil like ants; for neither 
anthrenae nor wasps go off in swarms as bees do, but 
successive layers of young anthrenae keep to the same 10 
habitat, and go on enlarging their nest by scraping out 
more and more of soil. The nest accordingly attains a 
great size ; in fact, from a particularly prosperous nest have 
been removed three and even four baskets full of combs. 
They do not, like bees, store up food, but pass the winter 
in a torpid condition ; the greater part of them die in the 15 
winter, but it is uncertain whether that can be said of them 
all. In the hives of bees several kings are found and they 
lead off detachments in swarms, but in the anthrena’s nest 
only one king is found. When individual anthrenae have 
strayed from their nest, they cluster on a tree and construct 
combs,’ as may be often seen above-ground, and in this 20 
nest they produce a king ; when the king is full-grown,” he 
leads them away and settles them along with himself in a 
hive or nest. With regard to their sexual unions,’ and the 
method of their reproduction, nothing is known from actual 
observation. Among bees both the drones and the kings 
are stingless, and so are certain wasps, as has been said ; 25 
but anthrenae appear to be all furnished with stings: 
though, by the way, it would well be worth while to carry 
out investigation as to whether the anthrena-king has a 
sting or not. 


43 Humble-bees*‘ produce their young under a stone, right 
on the ground, in a couple of cells or little more ; in these 
cells is found an attempt at honey, of a poor description. 30 
The tenthredon č is like the anthrena, but speckled, and 
about as broad as a bee. Being epicures as to their food, 
they fly, one at a time, into kitchens and on to slices of 


1 This would seem to refer to a different species. 

2 Guil. ‘iste autem cum creverit, egrediens abducit accipiens’, whence 
Schn. would restore ermàv av&n6n, ekeAOov amdyet AaBwv. &€€€AOn and 
aùĝņon both look like corruptions of avgnén, and emàv aùn, anrdye 
would seem to be the simplest reading. 

3 de Gen. iii. 10. 761° 2. 4 H. A. v.23. 554° 22. 

5 A species of wasp, unidentified; probably one of the species 
already alluded to under ofné. Sundevall considers the passage to be 
an interpolation. 
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fish and the like dainties. The tenthredon brings forth, 
like the wasp, underground, and is very prolific; its nest 

629" is much bigger and longer than that of the wasp. So 
much for the methods of working and the habits of life 
of the bee, the wasp, and all the other similar insects. 


5 As regards the disposition or temper of animals, as has 44 
been previously observed,! one may detect great differences 
in respect to courage and timidity, as also, even among 
wild animals, in regard to tameness and wildness. The 
lion, while he is eating,? is most ferocious; but when he is 
not hungry and has had a good meal, he is quite gentle. 

10 He is totally devoid of suspicion or nervous fear, is fond 
of romping with animals that have been reared along with 
him and to whom he is accustomed, and manifests great 
affection towards them. In the chase,’ as long as he is in 
view, he makes no attempt to run and shows no fear, but 
even if he be compelled by the multitude of the hunters to 
retreat, he withdraws deliberately, step by step, every now 

15and then‘ turning his head to regard his pursuers. If, 
however, he reach Wooded cover, then he runs at full speed, 
until he comes to open ground, when he resumes his 
leisurely retreat. When, in the open, he is forced by the 
number of the hunters to run while in full view, he does 
run at the top of his speed, but without leaping and 
bounding. This running of his is evenly and continuously 
kept up like the running of a dog; but when he is in 

20 pursuit of his prey and is close behind, he makes a sudden 
pounce upon it. The two statements made regarding him 
are quite true; the one that he is especially afraid of fire, 
as Homer pictures him in the line—‘and glowing torches, 


' H. A. viii. 1. 5883 14, ix. 3. 610” 20. 

2 Ael. iv. 34 Aquwrroy piv ovv ó À. evruyxety xaderds eot, xoperbeis de 
mpacraros. Hence Schn. would read here ó A. évruyeiv pew yaderwraros 
egati mevv, BeBpwxads i mpadraros ; Piccolos reads ó A. avriBoAnoat pev 
xaXerrwrards core vnotis. Cf. Plin. viii. 19. 

3 Schn. suggests that A. is thinking of 7/7. xi. 545 (within a few lines 
of the passage immediately to be quoted) rpeace d€ ranrnvas ep’ dpidrov, 
Onpi orcas, | evrporadr(opevos, odiyov youu youvos apetBuv. 

* xara Bpayu is somewhat doubtful. In Ael. /.c. troBpvyey is Gesner’s 
reading, adopted by Schn., for two Bpayv. 
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which, though fierce, he dreads, !1—and the other, that he 
keeps a steady eye upon the hunter who hits him, and 
flings himself upon him. If a hunter hit him, without 25 
hurting him then if with a bound he gets hold of him, 
he will do him no harm, not even with his claws, but after 
shaking him and giving him a fright will let him go again. 
They invade the cattle-folds* and attack human beings 
when they are grown old and so by reason of old age and 
the diseased condition of their teeth are unable to pursue 
their wonted prey. They live to a good old age. The 30 
lion who was captured when lame, had a number of his 
teeth broken; which fact was regarded by some as a proof 
of the longevity of lions, as he could hardly have been 
reduced to this condition except at an advanced age.’ 
There are two species of lions,® the plump, curly-maned, 
and the long-bodied, straight-maned ;7 the latter kind is 
courageous, and the former comparatively timid ; some- 
times they run away with their tail between their legs, like 630° 
a dog. A lion was once seen to be on the point of attacking 

a boar, but to run away when the boar stiffened his bristles 
in defence. It is susceptible of hurt from a wound in the 
flank, but on any other part of its frame will endure any 
number of blows, and its head is especially hard. When- 
ever it inflicts a wound, either by its teeth or its claws, there 5 


1 Tl. xi. §53, xvii. 663. 

2 Or, ‘annoy him without actually hitting him,’ according as we 
place the comma before pn (with Scaliger, and Dittm.), or after it 
(with Schn., Bekk., Picc., A. and W.). 

3 The current reading, ras mddets, is almost certainly wrong, and 
éravAes almost certainly right. Cf. doc. citt., and Schneider é” loc. 

* Polyb. v. 35. 13; Ael. iv. 34; Plin. viii. 18. 

8 Plin. /. c. ‘ Vitam iis longam docet argumento, quod plerique den- 
tibus defecti reperiantur’. Where Pint. ‘Ex his Aristotelis verbis censet 
hic scribendum non plerique sed plerisque, non defecti sed defractis’. 

e Cf. Plin. and Ael., /oc. citt. A more complex classification, ob- 
viously fabulous, in Opp. Cyn. tii. 20-47. Commentators have for the 
most part acknowledged inability to make the above statements accord 
with known facts. A. and W. suggest the ‘maneless’ lion of Gujerat 
as a partial solution ; but according to Oppian it is the Libyan lion 
that is the less hairy, ovxérs Aaxwnes, orAiyn 8 emiðéðpope xairn, while 
that of Mesopotamia has the shaggiest mane. Cf. Noack, Zool. An- 
zeiger, 1908, pp. 403-6. I fancy that Assyrian and other sculptures, 
more than actual observation, have affected all the descriptions. 

7 Several MSS. have ečrpıxov. 
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flows from the wounded parts suppurating matter, quite 
yellow, and not to be stanched by bandage or sponge; 
the treatment for such a wound is the same as that for the 
bite of a dog. 
The thos, or civet, is fond of man’s company ;? it does him 
to no harm and is not much afraid of him, but it is an enemy 
to the dog and the lion, and consequently is not found in 
the same habitat with them. The little ones are the best. 
Some say that there are two species of the animal, and some 
say, three; there are probably not more than three, but, as 
is the case with certain of the fishes, birds, and quadrupeds, 
15this animal changes in appearance with the change of 
season. His colour in winter is not the same as it is in 
summer ;? in summer the animal is smooth-haired, in winter 
he is clothed i in fur, 


The bison is found in Paeonia on Mount Messapium, 45 
which separates Paeonia from Maedica; andthe Paeonians 
20 call it the monapos.. It is the size of a bull, but stouter in 
build, and not long in the body; its skin, stretched tight 
on a frame, would give sitting room for seven people. In 
general it resembles the ox in appearance, except that it 
has a mane that reaches down to the point of the shoulder, 
as that of the horse reaches down to its withers; but the 
25 hair in its mane is softer than the hair in the horse’s mane, 
and clings more closely. The colour of the hair is brown- 
yellow ; the mane reaches down to the eyes, and is deep 
and thick. The colour of the body * is half red, half ashen- 
grey, like® that of the so-called chestnut horse, but rougher. 
It has an undercoat of woolly hair. The animal is not 
30 found either very black or very red. It has the bellow 
of a bull. Its horns are crooked, turned inwards towards 
each other and useless for purposes of self-defence; they 
are a span broad, or a little more, and in volume each horn 
1 Ael.i.7. Cf. notes, ii. 17. 507” 17, vi. 35. 580% 27. 3 Ael. xii. 28. 
3 povwyp, Ael. viii. 3; povwros, S. pdvwros, Antig. Mirad. (58) 53; 
BoruvOov s$. povaros, de Mirab. 1. 830* 5; bonasus, Plin. viii. 16. 
* Schneider would translate ‘of the mane’, transferring rov rpiyóparos 
from the preceding sentence; so also Dittm. 


5 MSS. have ovy otov. A. ‘and W. and Dittm., following Gesner and 
the early translators, omit ovy. 
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would hold about three pints of liquid ; the black colour of 
the horn is beautiful and bright. The tuft of hair on the 
forehead reaches down to the eyes, so that the animal sees ! 630” 
objects on either flank better than objects right in front. 
It has no upper teeth, as is the case also with kine and all 
other horned animals. Its legs are hairy; it is cloven- 
footed, and the tail, which resembles that of the ox, seems 
not big enough for the size of its body. It tosses up dust 5 
and scoops out the ground with its hooves, like the bull. 
Its skin is impervious to blows. Owing to the savour of 
its flesh it is sought for in the chase. When it is wounded 

it runs away, and .stops only when thoroughly exhausted. 
It defends itself against an assailant by kicking and pro- 
jecting its excrement to a distance of eight yards; this 
device it can easily adopt over and over again, and the 10 
excrement is so pungent that the hair of hunting-dogs is 
burnt off by it. It is only when the animal is disturbed or 
alarmed that the dung has this property ; when the animal 

is undisturbed it has no blistering effect. So much for the 
shape and habits of the animal. When the season comes 
for parturition the mothers give birth to their young in 
troops upon the mountains. Before dropping their young 15 
they scatter their dung in all directions, making a kind 
of circular rampart around them; for the animal has 
the faculty of ejecting excrement in most extraordinary 
quantities. 


46 Of all wild animals the most easily tamed and the 
gentlest is the elephant. It can be taught a number of 
tricks, the drift and meaning of which it understands ; as, 
for instance, it can be taught to kneel in presence of the 20 
king.? It is very sensitive, and possessed of an intelligence 
superior to that of other animals. When the male has had 
sexual union with the female, and the female has conceived, 
the male has no further intercourse with her.’ 


1 wapoppâv, MSS. All recent editors, except A. and W., mapopay. © 

2 Hecat. Miles. af. Ael. xiii. 22. 

3 Cf. H. A. v. 14.546" 10. Beckmann has pointed out that this clause 
is transferred by Antig. (/.¢-) to the description of Bdévagos. 
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Some say that the elephant lives for two hundred years ; 
others, for one hundred and twenty ;! that the female lives 
nearly as long as the male; that they reach their prime 

a5 about the age of sixty, and that they are sensitive to incle- 
ment weather and frost. The elephant is found by the banks 
of rivers, but he is not a river animal; he can make his 
way through water, as long as the tip of his trunk can be 
above the surface, for he blows with his trunk and breathes 
through it.? The animal is.a poor swimmer owing to the 
30 heavy weight of his body. 


The male-camel declines intercourse with its mother ; 47 
if his keeper tries compulsion, he evinces disinclination. 
On one occasion, when intercourse was being declined by 
the young male, the keeper covered over the mother and 
put the young male to her ; but, when after the intercourse? 
the wrapping had been removed, though the operation was 
completed and could not be revoked, still by and by he bit 

631° his keeper to death.t A story goes that the king of 

Scythia had a highly-bred mare, and that all her foals 

were splendid ; that wishing to mate the best of the young 

males with the mother, he had him brought to the stall 

for the purpose ; that the young horse declined ; that, after 

the mother’s head had been concealed in a wrapper he, 

in ignorance, had intercourse ; and that, when immediately 

5 afterwards the wrapper was removed and the head of the 

mare was rendered visible, the young horse ran away and 
hurled himself down a precipice. 


Among the sea-fishes many stories are told about the 48 
dolphin, indicative of his gentle and kindly nature, and of 


1 Plin. viii. 10 ‘ Vivere ducentis annis, et quosdam trecentis’: whence 
we might suspect that oi 3° éxaròv etkoor should be oi 8€ cai rpraxdana. 
See also Ael. iv. 31, ix. 58, xvii. 7. 

2 H.A ii. 1. 497° 28; P. A. ii. 16. 659° 31; Plin. viii, 10,12; AeL 
iv. 24, vii. 15. 

3 Read oxevouvros. Picc. and Dittm. Sxevorros. 

t Ael. iii. 47; Ps. Arist. Afirad. 2. 830? 5. 

5 Ael.iv.7; Antig. Miraè. 59; Plin. viii. (42) 64; Solin. 45; Varro, 
R. Rit ii. 7, 9; Hierocles in Æzģģiatr., p. 173. 

¢ Read rovroy . . . BovAdpevoy yevvigat kai rns pNTpós. 
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manifestations of passionate attachment to boys, in and 
about Tarentum, Caria, and other places. The story goes? 
that, after a dolphin had been caught and wounded off the 
coast of Caria, a shoal of dolphins came into the harbour 
and stopped there until the fisherman let his captive go 
free; whereupon the shoal departed.? A shoal of young 
dolphins is always, by way of protection, followed by a 
large one. On one occasion a shoal of dolphins, large and 
small, was seen, and two dolphins at a little distance 4 
appeared swimming in underneath a little dead dolphin 
when it was sinking, and supporting it on their backs, 
_ trying out of compassion to prevent its being devoured by 

some predaceous fish. Incredible stories are told regarding 
the rapidity of movement of this creature. It appears to 
be the fleetest of all animals, marine and terrestrial, and it 
can leap over the masts of large vessels. This speed is 
chiefly manifested when they are pursuing a fish for food ; 
then, if the fish endeavours to escape, they pursue him in 
their ravenous hunger down to deep waters; but, when the 
necessary return swim is getting too long, they hold in 
their breath, as though calculating the length of it, and 
then draw themselves together ® for an effort and shoot up 
like arrows, trying to make the long ascent rapidly in 
order to breathe, and in the effort they spring right over 
a ship’s masts if a ship be in the vicinity. This same 
phenomenon is observed in divers, when they have plunged 
into deep water; that is, they pull themselves together and 
rise with a speed proportional to their strength. Dolphins 
live together in pairs, male and female. It is not known 
for what reason they run themselves aground on dry land ; 
at all events, it is said that they do so at times, and for no 
obvious reason. 


1 Cf. Plin. ix. 8; Plin. (alt.) Æ. ix. 33; Solin. 12, &c. 

? Plin. ix. 10; Ael. v. 6, xi. 12, xii, 6; Antig. AZirad. 60, Kc. 

3 Plin., Joc. cit, begins the same story with ‘ Capto a rege Cariae 
alligatoque in portu’; Schn. adds ‘ Vides Plinium ridiculo errore regem 
nominare ubi Philosophus 6 dAcevs, quasi 6 Basıcús scriptum legisset’. 

t Read rivés ĝúo où modu. 

5 Plin. ix. 7; Ael, xii. 12. 

ê auarpéWavres éavroús : Ael, /. c. cvoreivavres TÒ mvevpa, 
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5 Just as with all animals a change of action follows a 49 
change of circumstance, so also a change of character 
follows a change of action, and often some portions of the 
physical frame undergo a change, as occurs in the case of 
birds. Hens, for instance, when they have beaten the cock 
in a fight, will crow like the cock and endeavour to tread 

1o him; the crest rises up on their head and the tail-feathers 
on the rump, so that it becomes difficult to recognize 
that they are hens; in some cases there is a growth of 
small spurs.! On the death of a hen a cock has been seen 
to undertake the maternal duties, leading the chickens 

15 about and providing them with food, and so intent upon 
these duties as to cease crowing and indulging his sexual 
propensities. Some cock-birds are congenitally so feminine 
that they will submit patiently to other males who attempt 
to tread them. 


Some animals change their form and character, not only 50 
20 at certain ages and at certain seasons, but in consequence 
of being castrated ; and all animals possessed of testicles 
may be submitted to this operation. Birds have their 
testicles inside, and oviparous quadrupeds close to the 
loins ; and of viviparous animals that walk some have them 
inside, and most have them outside, but all have them at 
25 the lower end of the belly. Birds are castrated at the 
rump at the part where the two sexcs unite in copulation. 
If you burn this twice or thrice with hot irons, then, if the 
bird be full-grown, his crest grows sallow, he ceases to 
crow, and foregoes sexual passion ; but if you cauterize the 
bird when young, none of these male attributes or pro- 
30 pensities will come to him as he grows up. The case is 
the same with men: if you mutilate them in boyhood, the © 


1 The hen that assumed the voice and plumage of the male was 
often referred to as an omen or portent, e.g. Terent. Porm. iv. 4. 30 
‘gallina cecinit’; Liv. xli. 6 ‘gallinam in gallum, gallum in gallinam 
versum’: see also Ael. v. 5. For an account of such superstitions 
cf. Hopf, 7Arerorakel, pp. 164, 165 ; and for physiological discussion cf. 
John Hunter, ‘Of the Appearance of the Change of Sex in Lady 
Tynte’s Peahen, PA. Zrans. Ixx, p. 534; G. St. Hilaire, Femelles 
du faisan à plumage des miles, Paris, 1826; Yarrell, On the Change 
of Plumage of some Hen Pheasants, London, 1827, &c. 
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later-growing hair never comes, and the voice never changes 

but remains high-pitched ; if they be mutilated in early 682° 
manhood, the late growths of hair quit them except the 
growth on the groin, and that diminishes but does not 
entirely depart. The congenital growths of hair never fall 

out, for a eunuch never grows bald. In the case of all 
castrated or mutilated male quadrupeds the voice changes 5 

to the feminine voice. All other quadrupeds when castrated, 
unless the operation be performed when they are young, 
invariably die ; but in the case of boars, and in their case 
only, the age at which the operation is performed produces 
no difference. - All animals, if operated on when they are 
young, become bigger and better looking than their un- 
mutilated fellows ; if they be mutilated when full-grown, 
they do not take on any increase of size. If stags be 
mutilated when, by reason of their age, they have as yet 
no horns, they never grow horns at all; if they be mutilated 
when they have horns, the horns remain unchanged in size, 
and the animal does not lose them. Calves are mutilated 
when a year old; otherwise, they turn out uglier and 
smaller. Steers are mutilated in the following way: they 15 
turn the animal over on its back, cut a little off the ` 
scrotum! at the lower end, and squeeze out the testicles, 
then push back the roots of them as far as they can, 
and stop up the incision with hair to give an outlet to 
suppurating matter; if inflammation ensues, they cauterize 
the scrotum and put ona plaster. If a full-grown bull be 20 
mutilated, he can still to all appearance unite sexually? 
with the cow. The ovaries of sows are excised with the 
view of quenching in them sexual appetites and of stimu- 
lating growth in size and fatness. The sow has first to be 
kept two days without food, and, after being hung up by 
the hind legs, it is operated on; they cut the lower belly, 
about the place where the boars have their testicles, for it 

is there that the ovary grows, adhering to the two divisions 25 
(or horns) of the womb ; they cut off a little piece and stitch 

up the incision. Female camels are mutilated when they 


bed 


(e) 


1 Dittm. reads adrorepvovres (re) rìs ooxéas. 
* Read ouyyivorra. Cf. H. A. iii. 1. 5108 3; G. A. i. 4. 717” 13. 
Gg2 
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are wanted for war purposes, and are mutilated to prevent 
their being got with young. Some of the inhabitants of 
Upper Asia have as many as three thousand camels : when 
they run,! they run, in consequence of the length of their 

30 stride, much quicker than the horses of Nisaea? As a 
general rule, mutilated animals grow to a greater length 
than the unmutilated. 

All animals that ruminate derive profit and pleasure 
from the process of rumination, as they do from the process 

632° of eating. It is the animals that lack the upper teeth that 
ruminate, such as kine, sheep, and goats. In the case of 
wild animals no observation has been possible ; save in the 
case of animals that are occasionally domesticated, such as 
the stag, and it, we know, chews the cud. All animals 
that ruminate generally do so when lying down on the 
3 ground. They carry on the process to the greatest extent 
in winter, and stall-fed ruminants carry it on for about 
seven months in the year ; beasts that go in herds, as they 
get their food out of doors, ruminate to a lesser degree and 
over a lesser period. Some, also, of the animals that have 
teeth in both jaws ruminate; as, for instance, the Pontic 
10 mice,® and the fish which from the habit is by some called 
‘the Ruminant’, [as well as other fish]. 

Long-limbed animals have loose faeces, and broad- 
chested animals vomit with comparative facility, and these 
remarks are, in a general way, applicable to quadrupeds, 
birds, and men. 


A considerable number of birds change according to 4gpu 
15 season the colour of their plumage and their note; as, for 
instance, the owscl becomes yellow instead of black, and 
its note gets altered, for in summer it has a musical note 
and in winter a discordant chatter. The thrush also 
changes its colour ; about the throat it is marked in winter 


1 eav Béwor is doubtless corrupt. A. and W. cj. dxuafwot, Picc, ayaba 
mot, Dittm. 6€eAwort or KevToot SC. of KapnAtrut. 

2 In Khorassan. Cf. Herod. vii. 40; Arrian, Er. Alex. vii. 13, &c. 

3 Plin. viii. 82, x. 73. 

t Scarus cretensis, Cf. H., A. viii. 2, 581% 23, Año iyOves is corrupt; 
Dittm. cj. wat ó iy Aus, dy Kai. 5 Plin. x. 42; Ael. 12. 28. 
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with speckles like a starling, in summer distinctly spotted : 
however, it never alters its note. The nightingale, when 20 
the hills are taking on verdure, sings continually for fifteen 
days and fifteen nights; afterwards it sings, but not con- 
tinuously. As summer advances it has a different song, 
not so varied as before, nor so deep, nor so intricately 
modulated, but simple; it also changes its colour, and in 25 
Italy about this season it goes by a different name. It 
goes into hiding, and is consequently visible only for a 
brief period.? 

The erithacus (or redbreast) and the so-called redstart 
change into one another ;* the former is a winter bird, the 
latter a summer one, and the difference between them is 
practically limited to the coloration of their plumage. 30 
In the same way with the beccafico and the blackcap; 
these change into one another.* The beccafico appears 
about autumn, and the blackcap as soon as autumn has 
ended. These birds, also, differ from one another only in 683? 
colour and note; that these birds, two in name, are one in 
reality is proved by the fact that at the period when the 
change is in progress each one has been seen with the change 
as yet incomplete.’ It is not so very strange that in these 
cases there is a change in note and in plumage, for even the 5 
ring-dove ceases to coo in winter, and recommences cooing 
when spring comes in; in winter, however, when fine 
weather has succeeded to very stormy weather, this bird 
has been known to give its cooing note, to the astonish- 
ment of such as were acquainted with its usual winter 
silence. As a general rule, birds sing most loudly and to 
most diversely in the pairing season. The cuckoo changes 
its colour, and its note is not clearly heard for a short time 
previous to its departure. It departs about the rising of 
the Dog-star, and it reappears from springtime to the 
rising of the Dog-star. At the rise of this star the bird 
called by some oenanthe disappears, and reappears when 15 


1 Plin. x. 43. ? H, A. ¥. 9. 542” 27. 
* Cf. Plin. x. 44; Geopon. xv. 1. 22. 

* Alex. Mynd. ap. Athen. ìi. p. 65. 

5 Read peraBeBAnxdra and õrvra. 
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it is setting :! thus keeping clear at one time of extreme 


' cold, and at another time of extreme heat. The hoopoe 


20 


25 


633° 


Š 


also changes its colour and appearance,? as Aeschylus has 
represented in the following lines? :— 


The Hoopoe, witness to his own distress, 

Is clad by Zeus in variable dress :— 

Now a gay mountain-bird, with knightly crest, 
Now in the white hawk’s silver plumage drest ; 
For, timely changing, on the hawk’s white wing 
He greets the apparition of the Spring. 

Thus twofold form and colour are conferred, 

In youth and age, upon the selfsame bird. 

The spangled raiment marks his youthful days, 
The argent his maturity displays ; 

And when the fields are yellow with ripe corn 
Again his particoloured plumes are worn. 

But evermore, in sullen discontent, 

He seeks the lonely hills, in self-sought banishment. 


Of birds, some take a dust-bath by rolling in dust, some 
take a water-bath, and some take neither the one bath nor 
the other. Birds that do not fly but keep on the ground 
take the dust-bath, as for instance the hen, the partridge, 
the francolin, the crested lark, the pheasant; some of the 
straight-taloned birds, and such as live on the banks of a 
river, in marshes, or by the sea, take a water-bath ; some 
birds take both the dust-bath and the water-bath, as for 
instance the pigeon and the sparrow ; of the crooked-taloned 
birds the greater part take neither the one bath nor the other. 
So much for the ways of the above-mentioned,—but some 
birds have a peculiar habit of making a noise at their hinder 
quarters, as, for instance, the turtle-dove ; and they make 
a violent movement of their tails at the same time that 
they produce this peculiar sound. 


1 Plin. x. 45, xviii. 69. ? Plin. x. 44. 

* Nauck, fr. 297. For various readings see Schneider and the 
Aeschylean commentators. The punning line, rotroy 8 eront Enorma 
Tay avrov Kaxoy, is of obscure and uncertain meaning. The myth asa 
whole is subtle, complicated, and doubtless of greater antiquity. On 
the zoological side, it is based on the similarity of note in the hoopoe 
and cuckoo, and on the hawk-like appearance of the latter bird. 

* Athen. ix. p. 387. 

6 Hence Prov. tpvydvos Aadtorepos, Suid. Cf. also Menander and 
others, af. Acl. xii. 10, &c. 
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Abdomen 493% 19. 

Abomasum 507? 9. 

Abraxas 551» 6 note. 

Acalephae, or sea anemones, or 
sea-nettles 487° 26, ® 13, 588» 
20, 590° 27; description 531° 
32-> 16. 

Acanthias 565* 29, » 27, 621 17. 

Acanthis, or linnet, diet of 592” 30; 
habits of 616° 31; hostilities of 
610° 4. 

Acanthomys 5818 33 note. 

Accident, or property 486” 5. 

Acetabulum 493? 24. 

Achaeine stag 506° 23, 611° 18. 

Acharnas, diet of 591° 1; seasons 
of 602° 12. 

Achelous 535" 18, 579? 7, 606" 15. 

Achetes, or chirper 532° 17, 5568 
21 


Achilles, sponge of 548» 1, 20. 

Acorns 603? 31, 615° 22. 

Acorn-shell, see Barnacle. 

Acquired characters, inheritance 
of 585» 29. 

Acridium peregrinum 555° 17 
note. 

Acris, see Grasshopper. 

Adder, see Viper. 

Adrian hens 558” 16. 

Adriatic 598? 16. 

Aegean Sea 5982 26. 

Aegithus, habits of 609% 31, 610° 7, 
616" 10. 

Aegocephalus, crop of 509° 2; 
gall of 5065 23; no spleen in 
506" 17. 

Aegolius owl 592 11; eggs of 
563° 31; habits of 609 27, 
616? 25, 

Aeschylus 633° 19. 

Aethyia, or Diver 487% 23, 593” 
17; eggs of 542” 109. 

Aetos, or Eagle-ray 540° 18. « 

After-pig, or scut 573” 6, 577° 28. 

Alcibiades 578» 29. 

A maon of Croton 492° 14, 5818 
16, | 


Alcman 557° 2. 

Alimentary system 488° 30, &c. 

Allantoic artery 5617 note; fluid 
562° 10 note; vein 561» 7 note. 

Almond-tree 627° 18. 

Alopecias vulpes 566° 32 note. 

Alopeconnesus 598® 22. 

Alosa vulgaris 621» 15 note. 

Alvearius 553° 32 note. 

Ambidextrous 497” 32. 

Amble 498° 9. 

Amia, see Bonito. 

Amisus 554° 15. 

Amphibious 566° 27, 589° 21. 

Analogy 486° 20, 516? 29. 

Anatomy, Treatise on 4978 32, 
509° 23, 565° 13. 

Anaxagoras 4868 7 note. 

Anchovy 569° 28. 

Anemone, Sea-, see Acalephae. 

Angel-fish, or Rhina, breeding of 
540° 11, 543° 14, bg, 566° 20; 
habits of 620° 30, 622° 13; hy- 
brid 5668 27; young of 565? 
2 


5. 

Animals, parts of 486° 5; diverse 
position of parts in 486? 25; 
dwellings of 488° 20, &c.; do- 
mesticated 4882 30, &c. 

Ankle 494° 10, 516° 1. 

Annelid worms 505» 12 note. 

Anomalous organisms 532? 18, 

Ant 583° 19, 614% 12; breeding of 
555° 19; destruction of 534? 22; 
eaten by bears 594° 9; habits 
of 488 10, 21, 542” 30, 622 20, 
623513; ‘horseman’ 606° s. 

Antandria 519* 16. 

Antelope, blood of 515° 34. 

Anthias 610? 5, 620 33; spawning 
of 570? 19. 

Anthrene 551° 30, 553” 9, 622» 
21,623” 10, 624" 25,6252 2; de- 
scription of 554” 22-5559 12, 
628” 32-6298 28. 

Anthus 592” 25, 609" 14, 610% 6, 
615% 27. 

Antilochus 513° 26. 


INDEX 


Antlers 517% 24, 611% 34. 

Aorta 495° 7, 5107 15, 513° 5, 20, 

514? 24, &c. 

Ape 5028 17, » 24. 

Apis ligustica and mellifica 624» 
22 note. 

Aplysia 549° 4. 

Apollonia, Diogenes of 511° 30. 

Aporrhais 530° 17 note. 

Apus, or Cypselus, or Swift, de- 
scription of 487" 25, 29; nesting 
of 6188 31-2, 

Aquatic and terrestrial animals 
487% 15-» 18, 589% 12-590 15, 
XC. 

Arabia 606° 6 7 camels in 498? 8, 
499° 15, 546” 2. 

Arachotae 4998 4. 

Arcadia 617° 14, 

Arcturus 549” 11, 569” 4, 5983 18, 
599° 11, 6179 31. 

Arctus, see Bear-crab. 

Argeia 602% 8. 

Arginussa 578» 29. 

Argonaut, or nautilus §318 35 
note; habits of 525° 20-29, 
622» 5. 

Aristotle’s lantern 5312 35 note. 

Arms 491° 29, 493° 24, 497° 18. 

Arsenic 604” 27. 

Artery, see Blood-vessels, 

Arum 600? 12, 611 35. 

Arvicola giintheri 580° 20 note. 

Ascalaphus, caeca of 509° 22. 

Ascarids, or blood-worms 551% 
27-552" 15; intestinal worms 
so called 551% Io. 

Ascidians, or Tethya 528% 20, 
547” 21, 588? 20; description of 
531° 9-31. 

Asia Minor 569% 20, 578" 29; 
leopard in 606” 16, 18. 

Asp 607° 22, 612° 16. 

Aspen 595° I. 

Ass 491" 2, 502° 13; age of ma- 
turity in 545% 20; blood of 5218 
§; diet of 5955 23; diseases of 
605% 16-22; in Epirus, &c., 
522” 20, 606" 4; hostilities of 
609% 31-5, 29, 6108 4; gall- 
bladder absent in 5058 23; milk 
of 521P 33; pairing of 575° 30, 
577% 3,15; tail of 49917; teeth 
of 501” 3. 

Associate animals 608" 30. 

Assyritis 5199 15. 

Astacus, see Lobster. 


Asterias, a hawk 620° 18; a kind 
of heron, or bittern, 609> 22; 
fable of 6175 5- 

Astragalus 499 
Huckle-bone. 

Athene noctua 617” 31 note. 

Athens 559% 13, 569° 11, 27, 577” 
31, 618 I5. 

Atherina hepsetus 570” 14 note. 

Atherine 610° 6; spawning of 
570 16, 571° 6. 

Athos, Mount 549° 17, 6078 12, 
614° 7 note. 

Attelabus, or locust 550° 32; 
breeding of 5568 9-1. 

Aulopias, spawning of 570° 20. 

Auxids 571% 18. 

Auxis vulgaris 543? 14 note. 


20; sce also 


Baboon 502° 18, 503* 19. 

Back 493° 11; hairier than belly 
498? 20. 

Bactrian camel 498° 8, 499% 14. 

Balagrus, a fish of neuter sex 538% 


15. 

Baldness 518% 27, 632 3. 

Baleros, spawning of 568° 28, 
602? 26. 

Barley-surfeit, in horses 604” 7. 

Barnacle 547° 22; senses of 535° 
25. 

Basse, or Labrax, capture of 537 
28; diet of 591° 11, 591 18; 
ear of 534° 9; fins of 489° 26; 
senses of 607” 26; spawning 
of 543° 3, > 4, 11, 567% 19, 570 
21; stone in head of 601" 30; 
see also 610" 10, 16. 

Bastard animals 6072 1. 

Bat, feet of 5875 23; nocturnal 
habits of 488° 25 ; wings of 490° 
8; womb of 511° 31; see also 
Flying Fox. 

Batis, a bird so called 592” 17; 
see also Ray. 

Batrachus, see Fishing-frog. 

Beak, of birds 486" 10, 504° 20, 
517% 9, &c. 

Beans 522” 34, 561% 30, 595” 8, 
627> 17. 

Bear, breasts of 500* 23; diet of 
594> 5-16; drinking of 595° 10; 
foot of 498° 34, 499° 29; hair 
of 498 27; habits, breeding, 
hibernation, &c. 539” 33, 579° 
18-30, 580% 7, 600° 31-513, 611° 
32-612, 1; stomach of 507” 20; 
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teeth of 5075 16; temper of 
571» 27, 608% 32, 

Bear-crab, or Arctus §49> 23. 

Beard, of hippelaphus 499° 1; in 
women 5188 34. 

Beaver 594° 32 - 5958 7; feet of 
487° 22. 

Becca-fico 592” 22, 632» 32. 

Bee, diet of 488% 16, 596° 16; 
diseases of 605 9, 622" 16; feet 
of 489" 22; generation of 551° 
29, 553° 17 - 554° 21, 601° 6; 
hibernation of 599° 24; hum of 
535% 6, IO; senses of 534” 109, 
5358 2; sleep of 537 8; sting 
of §32° 16; species and habits 
of 553° 9, 623> 7-627? 22; 
wings of 490° 7, 519° 27, 532° 
24; see also 4872 32, 19, 488° 
9, 21, 489° 32, 523° 19, 531° 22, 
532° 24, 554° 27, 30, 555° 5, 
596” 16, 601% 6, 622» 21. 

Bee-bread 623” 23. 

Bee-eater, filial love of 615} 25; 
hostile to bees 626% 9; nest of 
559° 4. 

Bee-keeper 554° 2, 623? 109, 31. 

Bees-wax 553? 28. 

Beetle, see Cantharus, Carabus, 
Scarabaeus. 

Belone, .or Needle-fish, (1) the 
Pipe-fish( Syngnathus), breeding 
of 567> 23, 571° 3-5; (2) pro- 
bably the Garfish (Belone acus) 
506” 10, 543” 11, 610P 9, 616° 
32. 

Bembex rostrata 628" 32 note. 

Bichat 4862 7 note. 

Bile 511° 10, &c. 

Biped 489% 32, 490° 10, 498° 29, 
&c. 

Birds, breeding of 558» 10; colour 
of 519% 1; diet of 592? 28; eggs 
of 558 10; gall of 506 20; 
genus and definition of 490° 
12-> 8, 505> 29; hibernation of 
6008 10; limbs of 4988 29; see 
also 486% 23, 487” 19, 503” 29, 
KC. 

Bison 498 31, 5c6> 31; habitat 
of 500% 1; description of 630% 
19-° 18. 

Bistonis, Lake 598° 23. 

Bitch, gestation of 542% 29; temper 
of 571 31 ; see also Dog. 

Bittern, see Asterias. 

Bivalves 528» 2, II. 


Blackbird, or Owzel 618b 3; 
breeding of 544° 27; hiberna- 
tion of 600% 20; hostilities of 
609° 9, 6107 13; metamorphosis 
of 632> 16; nest of 616° 3; 
varieties of 617% 11-25. 

Black-cap, or blackheaded tit 
5925 22; eggs of 616” 4-9; 
metamorphosis of 632 31. 

Black formations, in sea-urchins, 
&c. 529°? 22. 

Bladder 4898 5, 4972 17, 506 25, 
519513; ducts of 514° 34; stone 
in 519" 20; veins of 515% 4. 

Blastophaga grossorum 557” 31 
note. 

Blindness, in fishes 602° 2. 

Blind-snake, spawning of 567» 26. 

Bhster-beetle, see Cantharis. 

Blood 487% 3, 489% 22, 30, 511° 2, 
5129, 520" 10, 521° 3 ; of fishes 
505" 1; in heart 496" 8 ; blooded 
and bloodless animals 490° 21, 
496? 3, 502” 28, &c. 

Blood-letting 514” 3. 

Blood-vessels 489* 22, 495° 5, 
496" 4, 497° 5, 511° I-515% 25, 

È: 


Blood-worm, see Ascarids. 

Blow-hole, of Cetacea 489? 4, 
537° 1, 589P 1; of cuttlefish 
541? 15. 

Blue-bird, or wallcreeper 6178 
23-8. 

Blue-thrush, or Laius 617° 15. 

Boar 546° 7; castration of 578" 1, 
632" 8; temper of 573” 11; 
tusks of 5012. 153; see also Pig. 

Boar, Wild 488% 30, 15, 499° 5, 
594” 10; habits of 571" 13-21, 
578% 25-6; penis of 500" 6; 
absent from Libya 606° 7. 

Boar-fish, or Caprus, gills of 505% 
13; voice of 535” 18. 

Boedromion 575° 14, 597° 24. 

Boeotia §59* 4, 605" 31. 

Bogue 610°? 4. 

Bolbe, Lake 507° 17. 

Bolbidia 525° 19. 

Bolitaina 525% 19, 26, 621» 17. 

Bombyx mort 551" 11 note. 

Bone 5119 6-516" 30, 517% 10, 
519” 27, &c.; of heart 506° 9; 
of limbs 4937 123; of penis 500” 
24, 612? 15; of skull 4918 32. 

Bonito, or Amia 488 7; diet of 
5918 11,18; gall of 506" 13; 


INDEX 


growth of 517° 23; habitat of 
5983 23,601 21 ; habits of 621 
I 


Bos, see Ox-ray. 

Bosporus 600° 5; 
552> 18. 

Bostrychus 551 26. 

Bowel 489° 7. 

Box boops 610” 4 note. 

Box salpa 534* 8 note. 

Brain 494 25; fat of 520% 26; 
membranes of 495* 7, 519° 2; 
veins of 514% 15. 

Braize, habitat of 598° 13; stone 
in head of 601° 31. 

Branchos, in pigs 603° 31. 

Bream, black, habitat of 598% 10. 

Breasts 493% 12, 497° 35, 500° 14, 
&c. 


Cimmerian 


Bregma, or sinciput 491° 31, 495° 
10, 

Brenthus 609° 23, 615 16. 

Brimstone 534° 20. 

Broom 627° 9. 

Brow-antlers 611° 6. 

Bryson the Sophist 563° 7, 615% 


13. 

Bryssus 530 5. 

Bubalis 515 34 note, 516? 5. 

Budbane, or orsodacna §52* 30. 

Buffalo 49 a 5 note. 

Bugs 556° 23-27. 

Bull, age at maturity 575° 22; 
blood of 520” 26, 521% 5; cas- 
tration of 510° 3; combat with 
bear 594> 11-15; habits of 540° 
6, 571° 21, 572” 4, 17, 575° 17, 
6118 2; hostilities of 609" 1, 5; 
horn of 538 23. See also 
Cattle. 

Bullfinch 592» 22. 

Bull-frog, voice of 536% 15. 

Bushy-tailed animals 491° 1, 495 
4, 501% 6. 

Bustard 619° 13; caeca of 5098 
333 crop of 5098 4; incubation 
of 563° 29; pairing of 539” 30. 

Butterfly 532% 27, §51* 14. 

Buttocks 499” 1. 

Buzzard 592” 3, 609° 24, 6208 17. 

Byssus 547” 15 note. 

Byzantium 571° 18, 598 10, §998 
3, 612> 8. 


Cabbage, or Crambe 551° 16, © 19, 
552° 32. 
Cabbage-worm 551° 19. 


Caeca, intestinal 507° 34, 508> 15; 
in birds 5098 17. 

Calamary, including Teuthus and 
Teuthis ; age and sex of 550° 
12-17; arms and suckers of 
523” 313 diet of 590% 33; ink 
of 621» 30; pairing of 541? 1; 
pen or ‘sword’ of 524 23, 27; 
seasons of 607” 7; species of 
490° 14, 524° 25,31 ; swimming 
of 490° I. 

Calappa 527” 13 note. 

Calaris 609° 27. 

Calf, of leg 499} 5. 

Calicurgus, or Pompilus 609% 5 
note. 

Callimachus 617° 31 note. 

Callionymus, gall of 506 ro; 
habitat of 5984 11. 

Callyntrum 553° 20. 

Caloptenus italicus 555% 17 note. 

Camel, age of 596° 10; castrated 
632% 27 ; cloven feet of 499° 22; 
copulation of 540" 13-19; de- 
scription of 499° 13-30, 578% 
11-17; diseases of 604° 10; 
drinking of 595» 2-596° 3; gait 
of 498° 8; habits of 630° 32-36 ; 
hump of 4998 13, 6068 16; milk 
of 521° 32; penis of 500” 23; 
retromingent 500” 16, 546° 1; 
teats of 500% 29; teeth of 499° 
23; temper of 571” 24. 

Canine teeth 501 6,17; in dog 


575° 5- 

Cantharis 531%24, 542° 9, 552? 31 
note. 

Cantharus-beetle, or Dungbeetle, 
or Scarabaeus 490° 15, 17; 
hatching of 552% 17, 60I? 4. 

Cantharus lineatus 598% 10 note. 

Capon-fish, or epitragiae §38° 14. 

Caprification 557? 31 note. 

Caprus, see Boar-fish. 

Carabus, or stag-beetle 531 24, 
532% 27. 

Caranx trachurus 610? 35 note. 

Carcharias glaucus, or Carcharo- 
don rondeletit 540? 17 note. 

Carcinium, see Hermit-crab. 

Caria 547° 6, 548° 14, 631° II; 
priestesses of 5182 35, 

Carid, or Prawn 525% 33, © I, 33, 
5278 g (607 15); eaten by 
phycis 591V 15; gut of 52627; 
gestation of 549° 12; parasite 
547° 17. 
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Carnivorous animals 488% 14, 556? 
21, 563% 12, &C. 

Carp, gills of 505% 17; maladies 
of 602 24; of neuter sex 538% 
15 note; spawning of 568° 18, 
28, 569° 5; tongue of 533° 29. 

Carrion-crow, see Crow. 

Carthamus tinctorius 550% 25 
note. 

Cartilage 516P 31. 

Cartilaginous fishes, generation of 
564 16; see also Selachia. 

Caruncula 491 25 note. 

Castor 594° 31. 

Castration 510 2, 517 26, 5188 
31, 545% 20, 589° 34, 631° 20. 
Cat, habits of 580% 24, 612” 15; 

pairing of 540 1o. 

Catamenia, see Menstruation. 

Catarrhactes 509 4, 615 28. 

Catfishes 5684 21 note. 

Cattle, age of 575° 31; diet of 
522 21 — 5233 8, 596> 6-31; 
dreaming of 536 29; drinking 
of 595° 10, 6058 14; embryo of 
5865 17; feet of 499173; heart 

of 506" 9; horns of 500% 1o, 

538° 24; kidneys of 506% 29; 
lice on 557° 16; maladies of 
602” 14, 6048 15-21; rennet in 
522b 9; reproduction, sex, &c. 
540% 6, 5728 33->7, 573° 27, 
5758 14-20; rumination in 
632 3; teats of 4998 19, 500% 
25, 578 33; teeth of 501° 18; 
temper of 488> 14; urine of 
573" 213 voice of 538> 14; 
womb of §10> 18. Varicties of: 
wild and tame 488* 30; wild, or 
buffalos 499* 4; humped in 
Syria 6068 15; large in Egypt, 
606% 22; Epirote 522” 16, 595» 
18; with mobile horns 517° 29. 
See also Bull. 

Caul, or omentum 519? 7, 

Cautery 515> 17. 

Cavities of heart 496" 4, 20. 

Cavolini 526 28, 5275 11, > 21 
notes. 

Cecrops latreillii 602» 28 note. 

Cedar, oil of 583% 24. 

Cedripolis 620° 33. 

Celeus, or green woodpecker, 
claws of 504% 19; description 
of 593° 8; friendships, &c., of 
609° 19, 610% Q. 


Centipede, or Scolopendra 489° 
22, 523? 18, 532° 5, 621° Q. 

Cephallenia 605° 27. 

Cephalopods, or ‘ Mollusca’ 487° 
16, 523% 20 notes. See also 
Argonaut, Calamary, Octopus, 
Sepia. 

Cephalus, or Mullet, blindness in 

028 4: diet and habitat of 
591* 13, 18-25, © 3; maladics 
of 602" 4; spawning of 543° 16, 
567% 20, ? 20, 570 16; see also 
Mullet. 

Cepphus 593 17, 620° 13. 

Cerastes aegyptiacus 500° 4 note. 

Ceratia, of womb 510° 19. 

Cerebellum 494° 32. 

Cerithium 5288 10 note. 

Cerylus 593° 12. 

Ceryx, or Trumpet shell, anatomy 
of 529" 7, 547° 2-11; breeding 
of 544° 15; capture of 528? 30; 
hermit-crab in 5488 19; hiber- 
nation of 5998 12; ‘mecon’ of 
527% 24, 529° 7, 530° 14; shell 
of 524> 12, 528% 10, 24, 530° 5 ; 
spat of 546° 26. 

Cestreus, see Mullet. 

Cetacea 489» 2, 490° 8, 505” 28, 
566? 3; diet of 591> 27; pairing 
of 540° 22; respiration of 589* 
33; teats of 5215 24, &c. See 
also Dolphin, Porpoise, Whale. 

Cetonia aurata 552° 16 note. 

Chafer 619? 22. 

Chaffinch 504 12, 6178 25; diet 
of 592? 16; migration of 613? 5. 

Chalcidice, Euboean 496° 26; 
Thracian 519* 14. 

Chalcis 531° 11. 

Chalcis, a fish so called, breeding 
of 543° 2, 5689 18,524; diet of 
6215 6; maladies of 602 28; 
voice of 5355 19; see also 


Cicigna. 

Chalicodroma muraria 555* 11 
note. 

Chameleon, description of 503% 
15-> 28. 


Channa, or Serranus, diet of 591° 
10, 6; habitat of 598% 13; 
hermaphrodite sex of 538° 21, 
567° 27. 

Characters, or dispositions, of 
animals 488° 12, 588% 18, 6089 1, 
610” 20, &e. 
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Charadrius 593” 15, 615% 1; C. 
melanocephalus 612% 20 note. 

Chastity, in animals 488° 5. 

Cheek 492” 22. 

Cheese 521? 27, 5223 24; Phrygian 

— §22" 29. 

Chelifer cancroides 532° 17, 557° 
10 notes. 

Chelon, a kind of mullet, diet of 
591° 23; spawning of 543° 15, 
570° 2. 

Chest 497” 33. 

Chia 499° 29. 

Chick, development of 561° 6- 
562% 20. 

Chick-peas 546” 21, 603 27. 

Childhood 588* 32, &c. 

Chin 492” 22. 

Chironomus 487” 5, 552° 6 notes. 

Chirper, or achetes 532% 15. 

Chloreus, hostilities of 609° 7, 25, 
26. 

Chondracanthus sei 602" 28 note. 

Chough 617° 16. 

Chremps, ear of 534° 8. 

Chromis, or Sciaena, breeding of 
543° 2; ear of 534? 9; stone in 
head of 601 30; voice of 535” 
17; C. castanea, 543° 31 note. 

Chrysalis 551 19, 26, 557 ” 23. 

Chrysophrys, see Gilthead. 

Cicada, or tettix, description of 
556% 15-20; diet and tongue 
of 532° 11; habits of 605" 27; 
hatching of 501% 7; see also 
550° 32. 

Cicadelle, or tettigonium 532° 18, 
556° 21. 

Cicigna, or Chalcis, or Zignis 604” 
24. 

Cimmerian Bosphorus 552° 18. 

Cinclus, or Wagtail (?) 593” 6, 
615" 21, 

Cinnamon bird, fable of 616° 6. 

Circaetus gallicus 609° 5 note. 

Circus, a hawk so called 6208 18; 
hostile to fox 609» 3; nest of 
559° 11. 

Citharus, caeca of 508? 17. 

Civet, or Thos 537 17; descrip- 
tion 580° 27, 6308 10-18; hos- 
tilities of 610% 14. 

Clam, or Cockle 5288 24-26, 547° 
13, 5488 5, 622» 2. 

Claws 486° 20, 517° 8, 518° 35. 

Cleros 605» 11, 626" 17. 

Climate 4908 25; influence on 


hair 517° 17, and on feathers 
519% 3, and on animals gene- 
rally 606° 2. 

Clothes-moth, or Ses 557° 3. 

Cloven-footed animals 499° 2, 23, 
b 14, 5028 10, 630? 4. 

Clover 595» 27. 

Cnecus 550° 27. 

Cnidos 569° 14. 

Cnips 593* 4, 6145 1; senses of 
534? 19. 

Coa 499" 29. 

Coagulation of blood 515” 33; of 
milk 621? 27. 

Cobweb, see Spider. 

Cocalia 5283% 9. 

Cock 592» 12; caeca of 509° 21; 
comb of 504% 11; crop of 508» 
28; crow of 536% 28; eggs in 
559” 18; pairing of 488° 4, 539° 
30, 564> 12; in temples 614% 7. 

Cockchafer 552* 16 note, 523° 19, 
25; wings of 490% 15, 532? 23. 


Cockle 5289 22 note; see also 
Clam, Shellfish. 

Cocoon 551° 13. 

Coleoptera 490% 14, 552 30; 


hatching of 6018 3. 

Collar-bone 516% 28. 

Collyrion, or field-fare 617% 9. 

Colostrum 573% 22 note. 

Colotes, or lizard 609» 20. 

Colour of eyes 4921 ; of horn, &c. 
5178 13; of chameleon 503° 2. 

Coly-mackerel, breeding of 543° 2 
note; habitat of 5988 24; mi- 
gration of 598» 27, 610° 7. 

Comfrey 616° 1. 

Conception, signs of 5838 14, &c. 

Conger 621% 3; diet of 591° 6, 9; 
fins of 489> 28; gall of 506° 18; 
gills of 505% 15; gullet of 507% 
11; head of 505 10; hiberna- 
tion of 599? 6; and mullet 610° 
15; and octopus 590” 18; roe 
of 5175 7; skin of 5058 27; 
spawning of 5715 27-2; varic- 
ties of 598° 12. 

Conops, or gnat, senses of 535° 3; 
sting of 532 14; or Vinegar-fly 
552” 4. 

Consonantal sounds 535° 31. 

Consumption 518” 22. 

Convulsions, in infants 588° 2. 

Coot 593° 16; Purple, see Por- 
phyrio. 

Copper ore 552? 10. 
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Copulation 539% 16-5468 14, &c. 

Coracine, or crow-fish 610° 5; 
hibernation of 599” 3; seasons 
of 602? 12, 607? 24; spawning 
of 543° 31, 570? 23, 571° 26. 

Cordylus, see Newt. 

Coricus rostratus 599° 35 note. 

Cormorant 593? 18. 

Corncrake, migrations of 597 18 
note. 

Corvina nigra 543* 31, 6O01}? 31 
notes. 

Coryphacna hippurus 543% 22 
note. 

Cos, woman of 551° 15. 

Cottus, or bull-head, hearing of 
534° 2. ` 
Cotyledons, in crawfish 527% 25; 

of womb 511% 30, 586% 31. 

Couch-grass 5528 15. 

Cow, see Cattle. 

Crab, description of 527” 4-33; 
copulation of §41525~-33; claws 
of 590? 26; eyes of 526% 10, 
529» 29; eaten by bears 594° 9, 
and by octopus 6228 7; fresh- 
water movements of 487° 17; 
respiration of 526° 20, 527? 16; 
sloughing of 549° 27, 6018 17; 
species of 525 1-10; tail of 
526> 28; teeth of 527810, 14; 
see also 490° 13, 523? 8, 5258 34. 

Crake, or Crex, habits and hostili- 
ties 609» 9, 616” 20. 

Crambe, or cabbage 5518 15. 

Crane, colour of 519* 2; filial love 
of 6155 16; gregarious and 
social 488 4, 10; intelligence 
of 614> 18-26; migrations of 
597° 4-» 33; pairing of 539° 31. 

Crangon, or Squilla 525° 2, 22 
note, 29. 

Craurus, a malady of pigs 603° 7 ; 
of cattle 604 14. 

Crawfish 487” 16, 489° 331 523° 8, 
525% 30, 529P 22, 541° 19, 621° 
17; antennae of 526% 31; cap- 
ture of 534° 26; description of 
525 33-526" 10; in fresh water 
530 29; diet of 590% 13-21; 
eyes and rostrum of 526” 2-4; 
feet of 525 15 ; gut of 526" 25, 
527* 1-9; mouth of 527” 16; 
sexes of 526° 1, 527° 33; sleep 
of 537% 1; sloughing of 6014 
10; spawning of 529° 19, 549° 
15-5 28; swimming of 4908 3. 


Creeping-thyme 627° 18. 
Crentlabrus pavo 599” 35 note. 
Crests, of birds 486" 12, 504” Io. 
Crete 572% 14, 5988 16, 612° 3. 
Crex, see Crake. 

Crocodile 503% 31, 505» 32, 558% 
18; amphibious 589% 27; colour 
of 503" 4; eggs of 5589 15-18; 
habits of 503% 9-14; jaw of 
492° 24, 516% 24; limbs of 
487% 22, 498° 13; hibernation 
of 599" 32; no tongue in 503° 1; 
spleen of 506% 25; stomach of 
508° 6; tame, in Egypt 6099 1; 
testicles of 509 9; and tro- 
chilus, or crocodile-bird 612% 
20-24. 

Croton 5818 16. 

Crow 609° 8, 11,17, 26; breeding 
of 564° 16; care of young of 
563° 11; chastity of 488 5; 
diet of 5935 15; in Egypt 6068 
25; friendships of 610" 8. 

Crowfish, see Coracine. 

Crustacea, or Malacostraca 487» 
16, 490° 11, 523" 5, 525% 30, 
528° 3; diet of 590° 10; gums 
of 523° 5, 53414; hibernation 
of 599° 29; reproduction of 
541> 19, 549" 14-° 30, 550° 32; 
respiration of 589" 20; seasons 
of 60753; sleep of 537% 1; 
species of 525° 30; swimmin 
of 490° 1; voice absent in 535 
14. 

Ctentlabrus 
note. 

Ctesias 5018 25, 523* 26, 606" 8. 

Cuckoo 618" 4; habits of 563” 14, 
618" 8-30; migration of 597° 3, 
633° II; voice of 535" 20, 536” 
19 note. 

Cuckoo-fish, habitat of 598% 14; 
voice of 535° 20. 

Cuckoo-pint 611° 35. 

Curd, or cheese 507° 36, 521" 27. 

Currant-moth 551° 6 note. 

Cushat, or Ringdove, crop of 
508» 28 ; cuckoo in nest of 563” 
32, 618% 10; drinking of 613° 
12; habits of 488 2, 593° 16, 
6018 30, 613% 14-21; migration 
of 597 4, 8; nesting and re- 
production of 510% 5, 558 232, 
562? 3-563 2, 613° 25; note of 
633" 7; specific character of 
544° 6. 


rostratus 505° 16 
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Cuttlefish, see Sepia. 

Cyanecula suecica §92” 27 note. 

Cyclamen 591* 21 note. 

Cyllarus 530% 12. 

Cyllene, white blackbirds on 6173 
14. 

Cymindis 615? 6-10, 619% 14. 

Cynips psen 557” 31 note. 

Cynonycteris 490° 6 note. 

Cynoroestes 5578 18. 

Cynosura 560% 5. 

Cynthia papillosa 531* 30 note. 

Cyphae, or hunchbacks 525» 2, 
18, 28, 31, 549” 12. 

Cyprus 552 10; Syennesis of 
511” 24. 

Cyrene 556° 23, © 2, 557% 30, 606% 
6, 607° 2. 

Cytisus 522» 28. 


Dactyloplerus 535” 37 note. 

Danube, or Ister 598° 16. 

Dascyllus, diet of 5914 14. 

Dasypod, see Hare. 

Daw 61455, 61716; crop of 
a 


509" I. 

Decoy-birds 5608 15. 

Deer 490” 33, 499? 3; antlers of 
500* 6, 517% 25, 538° 19; blood 
of 515” 34, 516% 1, 520? 24; 
castrated 6328 II; copulation 
of 500° 23, 540° 5, 8, 5786; 
foot of 499° 17, 499 10; gall- 
bladder absent in 506% 22, 32 ; 
habits of 578 6-579% 18, 6118 
15-> 31; rumination in 632 4; 
swiftness of 501% 34, 612° 15; 
tail of 498” 14; temper of 488° 
15; voice of 545% 1; attacked 
by bear 594° 10; absent from 
Libya 606" 7, 

Defect, or excess 486” 17. 

Delos 580° 18. 

Delphys, or hystera 510° 14. 

Deltoid muscle 515» 10 note. 

Democritus 590% 21 note, 623% 32. 

Dentex, or Synodon 610” 5; diet 
of 5918 11, 5,10; D. macro- 
pithalmus 5988 13 note; D. 
vulgaris 505% 15 note. 

Dentition, symmetrical 507" 30. 
See also Teeth. 

Development of chick 561% 4- 
562% 21; of fish 564” 26, 602 
20, &c. 

Diagonal movement 498? 5. 


Diaphragm 496” 12, 506% 5, 514° 


35. 

Diarrhoea 522" I1. 

Dicaea 586° 15. 

Diogenes of Apollonia 511° 30, 
512 12, 

Dipterous 
532% 20. 

Dipus aegyptiacus 606° 8 note. 

Diseases of bees 605» 9-10, 626" 
16; of birds 626” 16; of fish 
602» 12-30; of ass 605" 15-22; 
of dogs 604 4-12; of cattle 
604" 13-21; of elephant 604% 
11, 608" 24-> 5 ; of horse 604° 
22 - 605° 15; of pigs 603* 30- 

.604" 3. 

Dispositions, or characters, of 
animals 488" 12, 6088 1 &c. 

Dissection 511» 21. 

Dissociates 608» 29. 

Dittany 611 21 note, 612% 4. 

Diver, see Aethyia. 

Dog 4883 31, 489> 22, 490% 24, 
497” 17, 501° 4, 629” 20; age 
of maturity in 545? 3; breeding 
of 580° 11; breeds of 574° 17; 
diseases of 604% 4-10, 612° 6, 
31; dreaming of 536 29; 
Egyptian 606% 23; Epirote 
522> 20; foot of 499° 8; habits 
of 4883 24, 574° 17-575" 13, 
594" 23; hair of 498» 27; hostile 
to Thos 630% 11 ; hybrid 6078 2; 
Indian 6078 4; intelligence of 
608% 27-33; Laconian 574° 18, 
22, » 10, 27, 31, 575% 2, 608" 27, 
33; lice on 557% 18; Molossian 
6082 28, 32; mouth of 502° 7; 
pairing of 540% 25, © 15, 546* 
28-34, §72> 26; skull of 516° 
17; stomach of 507° 22, 5088 8, 
29; teats of 500° 27; teeth of 
501" 17, © 5, 507% 15; temper 
of 488 22, 572° 7; voice of 
545° 5; vomiting in 594° 29, 
612" 31; womb of 510” 17. 

Dogfish, or Sharks 540 19; 
breeding of 543° 16, 566° 16, 
313 caeca of (?) 508? 17; egy 
of 5658 21; gall of 506% 8; 
gills of 489° 6, 5058 5; liver 
of 507% 15; sexes of 540° 27; 
womb of 511% 4; dappled 
565527; little 5664 20; smooth 
565° 2 ; spotted, or starry 543° 
17, 566" 17. 


insects 490% 16-20, 
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Dog-rose 552° 2. 

Dogstar 547° 14, 56621, 569° 
15, 599° 17, 600° 5, 602° 26, 
633° 16. 


Dolium galea 530° 14 note. 

Dolphin, blowhole of 566° 2, 5892 
32; bones of 51612; copula- 
tion of 540° 22; diet of 591° 9, 
25; habits and fables of 6315 
9-> 4; hearing of 533° 10, 539° 
7; in Euxine 598> 2; gall of 
5065; mouth of 591% 25; 
sleep of 537° 32; teats of 521» 
24, 540? 22; testicles of 5oo” 1, 
509° 10o, 510° 8; viviparous 
489? 2; voice of 535° 32. 

Dolphin-hunter, stratagem of 533° 


22. 

Dolphin’s louse, fish so called 
557° 31. 

Donax 528% 17 note. 

Dorado, see Gilthead. 

Dormouse, hibernation of 600° 13. 

Dory 535° 17 note. 

Dove, see Ringdove, Rock-pigeon, 
Turtle-dove. 

Dove-hawk, or Dovekiller 592° 2, 
615> 7, 620° 18. 

Dragon 612° 30, 

Drone, development and nature 
of 553° 23, 30, > 1, 554° 22, 24, 
b 4, 624» 13-27, 6259 4; habits 
of 624° 19-22, 654° 4; massacre 
of 625" 14, 23; stingless 553° 5, 
11, 628” 4; useful to hive 627» 
8; see also Bee. 

Duck, gut and caeca of 509° 3, 
22; habitat of 593> 16. 

Duck-killer 618? 25. 


Eagle 592" 1,613" 113 black 563? 
6; claws of 517 2; drinking 
6o1> 3; eggs of 563? 17; habits 
and species of 618" 18, 619" 12; 
hostilities of 609% 4, » 7, 12, 26, 
610 1, 615% 19, 33," 13; treat- 
ment of young 619” 25-620% 1; 
wings of 490" 7; true-bred 619° 
8-14; white-tailed 563” 5, 615» 
19-619" 12. 

Eagle-owl 592" 9, 615» 12. 

Eagle-ray, or Aetos 540? 18. 

Far 492" 13. 

Earth’s guts §70° 16. 

Earthworm 570° 18. 

Echeneis, or ship-holder 505" 19- 
22. 


AR. H.A. 


Echinometra 530” 6. 

Echinus, see Sea-urchin. 

Echinus esculentus 530” 8 note. 

Echinus, or ‘ manyplies ’, of rumi- 
nants 507° 7. 

Eel 4878 20 note; breeding of 
592° 1-27; capture of 534% 20; 
fat of 520% 24; fins of 489” 28, 
504> 31; diet of 591 31; gall 
of 5065 ọ; gills of 505° 16; 
gullet of 507° 11; sex and re- 
production of 517° 8, 538° 3, 
LI, 567% 21, 569% 6, 570° 3-25, 
608 5 ; skin of 505° 28. 

Egg 489" 6; of birds 558° 1o, 
&c.; of fishes 564? 29, &c. 

Egypt 502% 9, 557° 31, 562° 26, 
5818 2, 5979 6, 612" 16, 617? 27; 
animals of 606° 21, 608” 33; 
childbirth in 584> 7; crocodile 
in 503° 1; hatching of eggs in 

9? I. 

Eileus, in horses 604° 30. 

Elaphebolion 571% 13, 579° 27. 

Elaphoeis 578° 28. 

Electric ray, see Torpedo. 

Eledone 523" 27 note; £. Aldro- 
vandi 525% 17 note. 

Eleginus 610? 6. 

Elephant, age of 596% 3-13, 630P 
19-31; breasts of 498% 1, 500% 
17; breeding of 540% 20, 546) 
7, 578* 18-25; capture of 610% 
15-34; diet of 596° 3; dis- 
eases of 604° 11, 605* 23-> 5; 
driver of 497” 27, 610% 27; feet 
of 497? 23, 517° 31; gall of 
506” I1; genitals of 500° 6-19, 
509” 11; habits of 630° 19-31 ; 
hair of 499° 9 ; limbs of 497° 22; 
sleep of 498" 9; skull of 507” 
35 ; sperm of 523° 27; temper 
of 4882 28-> 22; teeth of so1” 
30, 5028 2; trunk of 492 17, 
497” 23-313 voice of 536% 22. 

Eleus-owl 592” 11, 609" 9. 

Elm 595” 11, 628b 26. 

Elops 570° 20 note; gall-bladder 
of 506> 16; gills of 505° 16. 

Empis, or Gnat, or Midge, de- 
velopment of 551527-552% 8; 
hatching of 601? 3; sting of 
490° 21. 

Encrasicholus, or Anchovy 569” 
27. 

Endive 6122 30. 

Enystrum 507? 9. 
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Epeira 623? 8 note. 

Ephemeron 490° 34, 552" 18-23 
note. 

Ephialtes scops 617” 31 note. 

Epididymis 510” 22 note. 

Epiglottis 492” 35, 495% 29, 504° 4. 

Epilais 592” 23. 

Epinephelus gigas 547” 33 note, 
591° 16 note. 

Epirus 522” 16, 20, 572° 20, 595» 
18, 606" 4. 

Epitonos 515” 10. 

Epitragiae, or Capon-fish 538% 
14. 

Epomis 493° 9. 

Equus onager 580? 32 note. 

Ergot, in horses 604° 28 note. 

Erithacus, or red-breast 592” 22, 
632» 28. 

Erratic animals 487° 6. 

Erythrinus, habitat of 598° 13; 
hermaphrodite sex of 538% 21, 
5675 27. 

Etelis, spawn of 567° 20. 

Etesian winds 559” 29 note. 

Ethiopia, serpents in 490% 11; 
sheep in 573? 29. 

Ethiopians 517% 19, 523° 18, 586° 
4; sperm of 523° 18. 

Euboea, sheep in 496? 25. 

Eumenes coarctatus 555% 11 note, 
623? 11 note. 

Eunuch 6328 4. 

Euphorbia cyparissias 602» 32 
note. 

Furipus 544* 21, 547° 6, 548° 9, 
603% 21, 621» 12. 

Europe 579” 6, 606” 15-18. 

Euxine, fishes of 567” 16, 597% 14, 
598% 24-29, © 10; porpoise in 
566" 10, 5982; purging of 
568" 5; shellfish absent from 
603° 25; tunny in 543” 3, 571 
16, 598” 29. 

Ewe, breeding of 573" 7; diet of 
522” 34; miscarriage in 604° 1; 
see also Sheep. 

Excess, or defect 486” 17. 

Excretions 487 5, 511° Q. 

Exhalation 4878 29, 492" 9. 

Eye 491" 18, 495° 11, 503° 31, 
520” 4, 5338 19; colour of 
492° 1; of chameleon 503” 20; 
of fishes 505% 32. 

Eyebrow 491" 15, 518” 6. 

Eyelash 491 20, 498 22, 518} 10; 
absent in birds 504% 24. 


Eyelid 493% 29, 518° 2; of apes 
502° 31. 


Face 491° 9. 

Faggot-bearer 557 13. 

Falcon, see Hawk. 

Fascinations 560” 7 note. 

Fat 511" 9, 520% 6, 521” 10. 

Fawn 619° 10. 

Fawn-killer 618” 20. 

Feather 486° 10, 21, 504% 30, Kc. 

Female sex 489° 11, &c. 

Ferret 580° 26. 

Fibre 489% 23, 511° 4, 515° 24; 
of blood 520° 26. 

Fieldfare, or collyrion 617° 9. 

Fieldmouse 580» 20 note, 606° 7. 

Fig 522° 2, 541? 24, 552" 1, 577° 
II, 595° 29-11, 603° 14, 27, 
626” 8; wild 554 15. 

Fig district 507% 17. 

Fig-wasp, or psen 557” 26. 

Finch, mountain 592° 18. 

Finch-titmouse 592” 18. 

Fins, of fishes 489" 24, 504 30, &c. 

Fir-tree 552 2. 

Fish 486% 23, 487° 16, 490° 8, 
505" 28; association of 610° 1; 
blindness in 602% 3; develop- 
ment of 5645 26; diseases of 
602 12; generation of 564° 
15; heart of 507° 2; localities 
favourable to 6o1 15; lice on 
5372 5; migrations of 597? 14, 
31; reproductive organs of 
509° 16, 540” 30; ruminant 
632° 10, see also Scarus; seasons 
of 6012 28, 607 6; sense-organs 
of 505% 32; stomach of 5078 29; 
tail of 504» 16; tongue of 503% 
I; voice of 535” 153 &c. 

Fish-bone 486” 20, 511° 7. 

Fish-eating animals 488% 19. 

Fish-glue 517” 31. 

Fishing, methods of 603% 2, &c. 

Fishing-frog, or Batrachus 508% 
24 note, 540” 18, 564” 19 note ; 
fins of 489" 33; gall of 506° 16; 
gills of 505% 6; habits of 620” 
11-28; spawning of 505" 4, 
570” 32; young of 565° 29. 

Fissurella 529” 15 note. 

Flamingo 509 11 note. 

Flat-fish, see Psetta. 

Flea, spontaneous generation of 
539" 12, 556” 23; diet of 556" 
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22; sea-lice so called 537° 6; 
spider so called 622” 31. 

Fleabane 534” 28. 

Flesh 487% 4, 511 5, 519° 25. 

Flexion of limbs 494” 3, 498° 2- 
b4; in birds 503” 32; in camel 
499? 20. 

Flies 488% 18, 535% 9, 539° 11, 
542” 30, 5525 12, 628 36; de- 
velopment of 552% 21; diet of 
596" 14; dropsy of 553° 15; 
pairing of 542° 10; sting of 
4go* 20, 528° 29, 532" 13; 
wings of 532° 21. - 

Flowering reed 627% 9. 

Flying animals 490° 6, &c. 

Flying-fish, flight of 535” 28. 

Flying Fox, wings of 490° 8. 

Foot, cloven 499” 7, &c. 

Foot-and-mouth disease 604° 13 
note. 

Forewaters 586% 30. 

Foul-brood, in bees 626” 19 note. 

Fowl, see Cock, Hen. 

Fox 619” 10, 15; breeding of 
5808 6; destruction of mice by 
580» 25; hostilities of 609" 1-32, 
6102 12; in Egypt 606° 24; 
hybrid 607° 3; penis of 500° 
23; temper of 485° 20. 

Fox-shark 565b 1, 566% 31, 6213 
12. 

Francolin 617” 25, 633" I. 

Frenum 493? 30. 

Freshwater, in sea-water 590° 22. 

Frog, amphibious 589° 29; black 
formations in 530” 34; copula- 
tion of 540° 31; croaking 606% 
6; habitat of 487 28; hostilities 
of 62629; sexes of 538 28; 
spleen of 506% 20; spawn of 
5685 24; tongue of 536° 8; 
voice of 536° 8-19; womb of 
510> 35, &c.; see also Fishing- 
frog. 

Froth, or fry, of fishes 569" 30-” 28, 
602» 2, 

Fruit-bat 490” 6 note. 

Function 488 29 note, &c. 


Gadfly, development and larva 
of 487% 6, 506" 27 note, 551» 
22; diet of 596” 15; proboscis 
or sting of 490% 21, 528" 31, 
5323 10; of Tunny 557° 28, 
602° 28. 

Galeodes, or Sharks, see Dogfish. 


Galeos, see Dogfish; G. canis 
566% 21 note. 

Gall 487% 4, Kc. 

Gall-bladder 506? 21, &c. 

Gallinaceous birds 504% 24; see 
also Cock, Hen. 

Gangrene 520” 19. 

Garfish, see Belone. 

Garlic 5918 16 note. 

Gastrocnemia 499” 5. 

Gastropteron meckelit 532% 26 
note. 

Gaul 606° 5. 

Gazelle, horns of 499° 9. 

Gecko 609% 28, 614 4; bite of 
607" 27; habits of 614" 4; 
hibernation of 599° 31 ; hostili- 
ties of 607" 27; sexes of 538° 
28; sloughing of 600” 23. 

Genera 486° 23, 490° 7, 497” 6, 
505? 26, 527” 2, 534? 14, &c. 

Generation 489" 18, 5092 30, 534” 
14; from egg 561% 4, &c.; or 
gans of 509" 1-5118 34; in man 
497° 24; &c. 

Genet 5808 28 note. 

Genista scoparia 627* 8 note. 

Geometridae 551° 6 note. 

Gills 489» 3, 504> 28, 506% 8, 5073 
5, 524 22 notes of lobster 526 
26, &c. 

Gilthead, or Chrysophrys 508 20 
note; diet of 591” 10; fins of 
489° 26; habitat of 595 10; 
hibernation of 599” 34; seasons 
of 602" 11; sleep of 537° 29; 
spawning of 543” 4, 570” 21. 

Giraffe 498 33 note. 

Gizzard, of birds 508 34. 

Glanders 605 16 note. 

Glanis, see Sheatfish. 

Glans 493° 27. 

Glanus, or Hyaena 594° 31. 

Glaucus, or greyback, caeca of 
508 20; habitat of 598° 13; 
hibernation of 599” 32; seasons 
of 607” 27. 

Glottis, or corncrake, migration 
of 597" 17, 21. 

Glow-worm 523” 21, 551° 25. 

Glue 517” 30. 

Gnat, or conops 535° 3; sting of 
532" 14; the Vinegar-fly 552» 
4; see also Empis. 

Goat, age of, at maturity 5455 24; 
beard of 610” 29; breeding of 
567" 5, 572” 32, 573"20; diet 
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of 522> 34, 596% 14; dreaming 
of 5365 30; eyes of 492% 14; 
foot of 499 10, 18; Egyptian 
606? 25; habits of 574° 11-15, 
596 6, 6118 43 Libyan 500% 16 
note; lice on 557 16; milk of 
5222 23, 28, 30, 618 5; (in he- 
goat) 5228 8, 14; rumination in 
632” 3; Syrian 606° 16; temper 
of 5715 213; urine of 573° 19; 
voice of 536° 15; wild 4882 31, 
6128 3; absent from Libya 
606° 7. 

Goat, fish so called 607 12; 
sponge so called 548°” 5. 

Goat-sucker 618" 2, 

Goby, or Gudgeon, caeca of 508” 
17; diet of 591° 14; habitat of 
598° 11 note, 16, 601» 22, 610” 
4, 621513; spawn of 567° 12, 
569" 24; black, or phycis, 
spawn of 567” 19 note; white 
621” 19. 

Golden-crested wren 592” 24. 

Golden oriole 616 11, 617° 28; 
fable of 609” 10. 

Goldfinch 593? 1. 

Goose 593? 22; caeca of 509% 22; 
crop of 509° 3; foot of 499° 28; 


gregarious 593” 22, 597? 31; 
habits of 560° 10; incubation 
penis of 


of 563* 29, 564° 10; 
509> 31; temper of 488> 23; 
wind eggs in 559” 23, 29. 

Govinda, a kite 615? 6 note. 

Graminivorous animals 488 15, 
&C. 

Granny-crab, or Maia 525° 5, 
527” 13, 691" 19, 

Grape-beetle 604” 18. 

Grapes 550% II, 29. 

Grapsus 527” 13 note. 

Grasshopper, or Acris 550” 32, 

= 6128 34(?); gut of 532” II; 
habits and breeding of 555° 10, 
18-556" 8, 6018 7; hum of 535” 


I1. 

Grebe 487° 22, 593” 19; horned 
593” 23.. 

Greece, animals in 606° 22 ; child- 
birth in 584” 11. 

Greenfinch, or Green Linnet, diet 
of 592b 17; nest of 615" 32; 
cuckoo in nest of 618° 11. 

Greenpie, or Green Woodpecker, 
see Celeus. 

Greyback, see Glaucus. 


Gristle, or cartilage 487% 6, 511° 
9, 516° 31. 

Grubs 489" 9, 16, 539? 12, 550” 26. 

Gudgeon, see Goby. 

Guinea-fow], eggs of 559° 25. 

Gull, or Seamew 593° 4, 14, 609° 
24; crop of 509°4; eggs of 
542° 17, 19. 

Gums 493° 2. 

Gurnard, voice of 535° 16 note. 

Gyrinus 551” 23 note. 


Haemorrhoid, or aporrhais 530% 
19, 25. 

Haemorrhoids §21%19, 29, 587” 34. 

Hail-stones, of egg 560° 28, 

Hair 487° 6, 511 8, 51753; grey 
5188 6; partings of 491” 5. 

Hair - coated animals 490 22, 
498? 16, &c. 

Hairy-growths, or gills, of scallop 

202 . 

Hake, habits of 620? 30; hiberna- 
tion of 599} 33. 

Halcyon, or Kingfisher, colour of 
615 29; description of 6162 
14-34; legend of 542° 4-25 ; 
species of 593” 10. 

Halcyon days 542" 6, 18. 

Half-buzzard 6208 19. 

Half-eagle 618° 34. 

Haliotis 529” 15 note. 

Halosachne 616° 20, 28. 

Flaltica oleracea 522” 31 note. 

Hand 486" 20, 50258; of apes 
502° 6. 

Hare 619° 35, 9, 15; blood of 
5169 2; breeding of 579? 31- 
580" § ; copulation of 539" 22; 
in Egypt 6069 24,1; in Ithaca 
606° 2 ; liver of 5072 16; mouth 
and feet of 519° 22; rennet of 
522” 9; retromingent 500” 16; 
superfoetation in 542° 31, 5852 
6; temper of 488 16; womb of 
5119 3I. 

Hare-killer 618” 28. 

Harpe 609° 24, 610% 11, 617% Io. 

Hart's horn 534” 24. 

Haunch-bone 516° 35; of birds 
504°. 

Hawk 4903 7, 613° 10, 615" 7; 
confused with cuckoo 563P 
14-28; in Egypt 606° 24; gall 
of 506? 24; habits of 615% 4-8 ; 
hostilities of 613" 10; incubation 
of 5638 30; interbreeding of 
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619° 11; nesting of 564* 4; 
species of 592" 1, 620% 17-32; 
spleen of 506° 1 16, 

Hawking in Thrace 620% 32-5 5. 

Head 4912 28, 498" 18, &c. 

Hearing 532” 33; see also Ear. 

Heart 506° 5, 50781, 511%, 513> 
28; blood in 520” 15, 521% 10; 
cavities of 496% 21 note, 513 1; 
of ox 506° 8; position of 506? 
333 sinews of 515% 28. 

Heat 572) 25. 

Hecatombaeon 543" 12, 549° 16, 
571° 14. 

Hectocotylus 524° 7 note, 541° Q. 
Hedgehog 5812; copulation of 
540" 3; cunning of 612” 4; 

spines of 490" 29, 517” 24; 
testicles of 509” 9. 
Heel, of apes 502” 19. 
He-goat, milk in 5228 14. 
Heledone, see Eledone. 
flelix pomatia 529* 34 note. 
ee 548> 24, 549” 15, 5684 


Helminthes, or intestinal worms 
548” 15, 551° 8, 5708 14, 602° 
26. 


Hemioni 491° 3; see also Mule. 

Hemys, or freshwater tortoise, 
eggs of 558° 8; respiration of 
589% 29; shell of 600° 23; 
spleen of 506% 19. 

Hen, Adrian 558” 18; breeding, 
eggs, &c., of 544° 31, §58> 12- 
27, 559° 17, 560* 1, © 3, 19, 613” 
I5; crowing 631" 8, develop- 
ment of 5616 - 5625 2; dust- 
bath of 63351; habits of 560” 
7; peafowl reared under 564” 2 
size of 614” 10, 617” 24; wind- 
eggs in 559° 23, 28. 

Hepatitis, vein 5124 5, 30. 

Hepatus, caeca of 508” 20. 

Heracleotis, crabs of 525 5, 527 


12. 
Hercules 585 14, » 24. 
Herd-spurning 572” 19. 
Here 580? 19. 
Heredity 539 26. 
Hermaphrodite duct 5298 16 note; 
fishes §38 20 note. 
Hermit-crab, or Carcinium 529% 
20-530" 17, 547° 17, 548% 14-21. 
Herodorus 563% 7, 615% 9. 
Herodotus 523° 17. 
Heron, habitat of 593* 28 ; hostili- 


ties of 609% 30, 21, 6108 8; 
species and habits of 609” 21) 
616” 33-617*8; speckled, or 
Asterias 6178 5; white 593° 3. 
Hesiod 601° 2. 
Himantopus rufipes 616" 20 note. 
Hind 578» 7. 
Hinny 488° 27, 491% 2, 577% 21, 
26, 29; see also Jennet. 
Hip-socket 516° 35 35: 
Hippelaphus 498° 31-499 9 
eae 572° 21-30, ae 10, 


Hippoporinae aquatic habits of 
589" 28, 605° 13; description of 
5028 9-15; feet of 499” 10. 

Hippurus, breeding of 543% 22; 
hibernation of 599” 3. 

Hirundo urbica 612? 21. 

Hobbyhawk 620° 20. 

Holothuria 487” 15. 

Holy - fish 620” 35; 
Anthias. 

Holy-snake 607° 30. 

Homarus vulgaris 526* 12 note ; 
see also Lobster. 

Homer 513” 27, 519° 18, 574° 34) 
575° 5, 578° 1, 606% 20, 615 9, 
618° 25, 629? 22. 

Homogeneous parts 486° 5, 487*2, 
489% 26. 

Honest Wife, mare so called 5868 
14. 

Honey 4883 18, 553" 32, 623? 24, 
&e. 


see also 


Honeycomb 553” 2, 24,623? 7, 33, 
&c.; of Porphyra 546” 20 

pet as bag, of anie 
507 

Hooers gan 19 note. 

Hoof 486° 20, 517% 8, Xc. 

Hoopoe 615% 16; eggs and nest 
of $598 9, 616% 35; habitat of 

8» 3; metamorphosis of 633° 
18-29. 

Hoplopterus 
note. 

Horehound 591® 16 note. 

Horn 487% 8, 517% 8, 20; of Bison 

of deer 500% 6-13, 
611% 25; &c. 

Horned animals 498" 31, 499° I, 
15, 507% 35; diet of 595° 14; 
womb of 510” 18; &c. 

Hornet, see Anthrene. 

Horse, aye of maturity in 545" 10; 
breeding of 575" 20; colour of 


spinosus 612% 20 
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5182% 9; diet of 595" 23; diseases 
of 602" 13, 604% 22; dreaming 
in 536 29; drinking 595° 9; 
gall of 506% 22; genitals of 500% 
34, "6; habits of 6059 8; heart 
of 506° 10; hostilities of 609» 
14; killed by bees 6264 21; 
mane of 498” 30, 502" 10; ma- 
ternal resemblances in 500% 
32; neigh of 502% 12, 544» 
7; Nisaean 6328 30; senses of 
5332 31; teats of 521% 23; teeth 
of 501% 17, 2, 14, 576° 7; 
temper of 5715 25; wild 4389 
31; womb of 510 17, &c. 

Horse-fly, or Myops, development 
of 552° 30; diet of 596% 15; 
proboscis or sting of 490° 20, 
528" 31, 532° 9. 

Horse-mackerel 610? 5. 

Horseman ant 606% 5; crab 525" 8. 

Huckle - bone 499” 20-31; of 
camel 499° 21; of hippopotamus 
502% 11; &c. 

Humble-bee 62315; habits of 
629° 30; nest of 555% 13-19. 

Humming 535” 6, 

Hump, of camel 499* 13. 

Hunchback crabs, or cyphae 
525” 2, 18, 28, 31, 549P 12. 

Hunter-wasp, see Ichneumon. 

Hyaena, description of 579" 16-30, 
594° 31- 5. 

Hybris 615" 10. 

Hypanis 552” 17. 

Hypera 551” 6. 

Hyperboreans 5808 18. 

Hypochondrium 493 20, 496” 13. 

Hypoglutis 493” 10. 

Hypolais, or lark 564° 2, 618% 10. 

Hypozoma 532” 16, 535” 8. 

Hystera, or delphys 510” 14. 


Ibis, Egyptian 617% 27 note. 

Ichneumon, craft of 612° 16; 
young of 580% 24 ; a species of 
wasp so Called 552” 26, 552” 26 
note, 609% 5. 

Ichor 521 13, 33. 

Idalia laciniosa 532” 26 note. 

Hiad 615" 9. 

I}las 6172 22. 

Illyria 606” 3; swine in 499” 13. 

Incisors 499° 23 note. 

India 5014 26, 571” 34, 597” 27, 
606% 8, 607% 34, 610% 19. 

Indian ass 499” 19. 


Ines 515 28. 

Inhalation 487% 29, 492" 9, &c. 

Insects 49014, 523” 12, 531” 19 
-532° 18, 534°15, 5502-557 
31, 601% I; copulation of 5429 
35, 550" 22; definition of 4874 
33; diet of 596" 10; diseases 
of 605" 6; hibernation of 599% 
20; vitality of 531" 30; &c. 

Intestine 489% §, 507” 31. 

Inula coryza 534? 28 note. 

Inversio viscerum 507? 21. 

Ionia 615° 8. 

Iphicles 585° 14. 

lster, or Danube 597° 11, 598” 16. 

Italy 607% 26, 632” 26, 

Ithaca 606° 2. 

Iulus 523” 18. 

Ixodes ricinus 557° 16 note. 


Jackal 580% 28 note. 

Jaws 492” 21. 

Jay 592” 13, 6178 20; description 
of 615 19; nest of 616° 3. 

Jennet 491% 2; see also Hinny. 

Jerboa 581 34 note. 

John Dory 535” 17 note. 

Jugular veins §12% 20, 24, 514° 10, 
15 notes. 


Keraiae 499” 29. 

Kestrel 5948 2; crop of 509° 7; 
eggs of 555” 28, 559 26. 

Kidneys 496” 34, 506" 25, 5079 20, 
&c.; fat of 520% 27; fourfold, 
in foal 57786; of Ox and 
Turtle 506” 29; veins of 514” 
16, 36. 

King, or Old Man, the wren so 
called 492” 18, 609" 17, 615 IQ. 

King-bees 553% 25, 623" 9; cells 
for 623 34, 624° I, 3; egg of 
554° 24; habits of 624° 26, t 6, 
11-15; two kinds of 553” 14. 

Kingfisher, see Halcyon. 

King’s-spear 627° 8. 

Kissing, in pigeons 560” 25. 

Kite 592" 1; drinking of 594° 2; 
gall of 506" 24; hibernation of 
600% 11, 28; hostilities of 609% 
20, 610° 11; incubation of 563% 
30; spleen of 506° 16. 

Knee 4948 5, 18; of camel 499° 19. 

Knuckle - beetle, or Sphondyle 
542% 11, 604” 19, 619” 22. 


Labour, in women 586” 27. 
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Labrax, see Basse. 

Labyrinth 499 25. 

Laconian hound, see Dog. 

Laedus 610° 9. 

Laius, or Blue-thrush 6172 15. 

Lake-fish, maladies of 602” 20; 
seasons of 607” 34. 

Lamia, or Shark 540” 18, 621% 20. 

Lammergeyer, see Phene. 

Landrail, migration of 597° 17, 20 
note ; see also Corncrake. 

Language 535% 29, 536” 2. 

Lantern, of sea-urchin 531° 5. 

Lard 487° 3. 

Lark 615" 33; description of 617» 
20-23; habits of 614° 33, 633 
2; hostilities of 609° 7, } 27, 
610% 9; hibernation of 600° 21 ; 
nest of 559% 2, 618 10. 

Larus, see Gull. 

Larynx 493° 6. 

Latax, see Beaver. 

Lateral sinus 514° 15 note. 

Lebadia 606° 1. 

Lectum 5478 5. 

Leek 551" 20. 

Leekbane, or Prasocuris 551" 20. 

Left-hand side, inferiority of 497" 
22. 

Leg 491° 29, 494® 3, 502” 1, &c. 

Leguminous plants 522” 32. 

Lemnos 522° 14, 18. 

Leontini 520” 1. 

Leopard, Pard, or Panther, fable 
of 612% 10-15; foot of 499" 9; 
habitat of 60616; sexes of 
608" 32; teats of 500° 27; 
teeth of sol" 17; temper of 
488% 27. 

Lesbos, fishes of 621” 22. 

Leto 580° 18. 

Libya 6064 7, » 19, 607% 22, 615» 
4; lions in 606” 9; serpents 
in 606” 9; Libyan sparrow, or 
ostrich 616” 5 ; rams in 606° 19. 

Libyus 609° 20. 

Lice, description of 556" 28-5572 
28 ; diet of 556” 22 ; reproduc- 
tion of 539” 10; sea-lice 537? 5, 
602 29. 

Ligaments 51521 note; dug. 
nuchae 515 8 note ; lig. vesicae 
lateralia 514" 33 note. 

Limbs 486? 9, &c. 

Limnostreae, or Lagoon oysters 
528" 23, 30, 547” II, 29. 

Limpet 528% 14, 529% 31, 53021; 


habits of 528% 2, 530° 17, 547” 
22, 548° 27, 590% 33; wild 529” 
15. 

Linnet, see Acanthis; 
Linnet, see Greenfinch. 

Ligyans, seven-ribbed 493” 15. 

Lion, astragalus of 499” 25 ; bones 
of 516” 7, 521? 12; breeding of 
579° 33; claws of §17 1; copu- 
lation of 539° 22; description 
and habits of 579° 33-" 15, 594” 
17-27, 629” 8-630? 10; foot of 
499” 8; gait of 498” 7; hostili- 
ties of 610° 13; in Libya 606» 
143 mane of 498% 25; neck of 
497" 16; poisoned by leopard’s 
bane 612° 9; retromingent 500” 
15; stomach of 507” 22; teats 
of lioness 500° 29; teeth of 
501% 16, P 6 note, 507” 16; 
species of 629» 33; temper of 

. 488» 17, 571» 27. 

Lips 492” 2 

Lisping 492” 34. 

Liver 496” 17, 30, 506° 13, 5078 
12, 514” 14, 28, 586" 18. 

Lizard 488 23, 489” 21, 503” 12, 
619> 22, 623° 34; in Arabia 
6066; colour of 503" 5; copu- 
lation of 540” 4; diet of 594° 4 ; 
eggs of 558% 15; hibernation of 
503? 28, 599" 31; limbs of 4982 
14, 503% 22; scales of 504* 28; 
sloughing of 600” 23; spleen of 
506% 20, 508% 35; stomach of 
5082 5; tail of 508" 7; testicles 
of 509" 8; tongue of 508% 25 ; 
womb of 51035; see also 
Colotes, Gecko. 

Lobster 490” 13, 525° 32, PII; 
copulation of 541 20; descrip- 
tion of 526% 1 1—} 33 ; freshwater 
530° 28; habitat of 54915; 
seasons of 607" 4; sloughing of 
601? I1. 

Localus, caeca of, 509° 22. 

Locust, see Attelabus and Grass- 
hopper. 

Locusta viridissima 612° 34 note. 

Loligo vulgaris 524° 26 note. 

Lophius piscatorius 564° 18 note ; 
see Fishing-frog. 

Lota vulgaris, the burbot 508” 16 
note. 

Louse-disease 557° 2. 

Lower and upper parts 494° 27. 

Lucerne, see Median grass. 


Green 
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Luciola italica 551 24 note. 

Lung 495* 31, 4961, 506° 1, 
507% 18, 513” 16, 548 11. 

Lycia 548" 20; goats in 606% 17. 

Lydia 617° 19. 

Lymph 489° 23, 511° 3, $15” 29. 

Lynx, astragalus of 499° 24 ; copu- 
lation of 539° 22; retromingent 
500? 15. 

Lyra, or Gurnard, voice of 535" 17. 

Lytta 604° 7 note. 


Macedonia 596° 4, 7. 

Mackerel, migrations of 597° 22, 
599" 2, 610? 7; spawning of 
571% 13; see also Coly-mack- 
erel. 

Madrague 537® 19 note. 

Maedica 500° 2. 

Maemacterion 540” 3, 566% 18, 
578” 14, 597° 24. 

Alaena vulgaris 569? 28 note. 

Maenis, abundance of 570° 28; 
colour of 607” 21; fry of 569% 
19, 28; seasons of 607" 21; 
sexes of 607” Io. 

Maeotis, Lake 620" 6. 

Maggots 614° 2; in stag’s head 
506" 27. 

Maia sguinado 525” 4 note. 

Malacocraneus 617% 32-" 5. 

Malacostraca, see Crustacea. 

Male sex 489% 11, &c.; teeth in 
501” 20. 

Malea, Cape 548° 25. 

Males taking after mother 500° 32. 

Mallow 605* 23 note. 

Maltese dogs 612” 10. 

Man 486° 18, 4584 8, 489" 1, &c.; 
age of maturity in 545” 27; 
anatomy of 491% 20, 494" 22; 
blood of 521 3; breasts of 
5008 17, 5215 23; a genus 505” 
28; hair of 498" 16; heart of 
506° 33; gait in infancy 501ë2 ; 
mouth of 5028 34; reproductive 
organs of 500% 34, 509” 15; 
stomach of 507” 21; skull of 
516°17; teeth of 501" 2, 507” 16; 
upper parts smaller than lower 
in 500” 26. 

Mane 498° 28. 

Manyplies 507? 7. 

Marathon 569? 12. 

Marc, of grapes 592” 11 note. 

Mare, maternal fondness of 6115 
IL; impregnated by wind 5724 


14 note; milk of 522% 28; in 
Pharsalus 586° 14; in Scythia 
631° 1; wantonness of 572° 8 ; 
see also Horse. 

Mare-suckled 577°. 

Marine animals 488” 7, &c. 

Marinus, blindness in 60291; 
gestation of 570° 33. 

Marjoram 612% 25, 27, 28, 34; 
see also Origanum. 

Marrow 487% 3, 516% 6, 517° 3, 
521? 5. 

Marsh-fishes, spawn of 568° ro. 
Marten, or Pole-cat, habits of 
612” 10-17; penis of 500” 24. 

Martichoras 5018 25-" 1. 

Mayfly 552” 23, 6014 34 notes. 

Meadow spider, eggs of 555” 7. 

Measles, in pigs 603” 16 

Mecon 529° 30; of ascidians 5314 
x ; of molluscs 529% 10, 547° 15, 

c. 

Meconium 5872 30. 

Media 552” 9, 

Median grass, or Lucerne 522” 27, 
595” 29, 627° 17. 

Medicago sativa 522? 30 note. 

Medius 618" 14. 

Melanurus, diet of 5919 15. 

Melilot-clover 627° 8. 

Melis, a disease in asses 605° 16. 

Melon-seed 5518 12. 

Membrane 511° 8, 519% 30, &c.; 
of brain 514° 17; of egg 561” 16. 

Memory 488° 25. 

Meninx, see Membrane. 

Menstruation 521% 26, 572” 29, 
5828 33, 585% 2, &c. 

Merlin 563 25 note, 620° 18; 
hostilities of 609" 9, 30-35. 

Merops, see Bee-eater. 

Merou, see Epinephelus. 

Mesenteric arteries 514” 24 note. 

Mesentery 495” 32. 

Messapium, Mount 630° 19. 

Metageitnion 549% 16. 

Metamorphosis of birds 632” 24. 

Metra 510? 15. 

Midge, see Empis. 

Midget-bird, or Oestrus 592” 23. 

Midriff 506% 5, 507% 26, 509” 26, 
514% 30, » 35. 

Miletus, cicada in 605» 26. 

Milk 4878 4, 521" 18, 573% 24; of 
camel 578° 14; in women 5858 
29, 587" 19, &c. 

Milk-shells 5284 23. 
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Millet 551% 16, 568% 24, 580" 12, 
595° 29. 

Minnow, spawn of 567% 32, 568° 
22 


Mitys 624? 14. 

Moisture, in body 489% 20. 

Mole 488 21; eye of 491° 28, 
533° 3; habitat of 605» 31. 

Molluscs, see Cephalopods. 

Molossian dogs, see Dog. 

Monapus, or Bison 630° 21. 

Monkey, description of 502% 17- 

26 


Moon, influence on menstruation 
5828 36. 

Mormyrus, spawning of 570" 22. 

Morus alba 551" 16 note. 

Mosillus 535* 31 note. 

Moth, in beehives 605” 14. 

Motion, points of 490% 26. 

Mountain-stork 618" 33. 

Mouse 488% 21, 579% 24; drinking 
of 595% 9; multiplication of 
580” 10-581" 1; plague of 580? 
15; in Arabia (Jerboa) 606” 6; 
spiny in Egypt 581% 2; white, 
of Pontus 600” 14. 

Movements of animals 498" 5, &c. 

Mugil chelo 543" 14 note; M. 
saltens 570” 33 note. 

Mulberry 603" 14. 

Mule 488° 27, 49152, 498" 30, 
499” 12; breeding of 577” 5- 
5782 5; diet of 595” 23; gall 
absent in 506 22; menstrua- 
tion in 573° 16, 578% 2; old 
mule, at Athens 577” 29; teeth 
of 501 3; in Syria 580” 1. 

Mullein 602” 32. 

Mullet, grey, or Cestreus, blind- 
ness In 60221; breeding of 
543° 2, > 3, 14; capture of 541° 
22 ; caeca of 50818; and con- 
ger 6109 11; ear of 5349 8; fry 
of 569” 29; habitat of 598 Io, 
601” 21; migration of 569° 7; 
seasons of 607” 25, 621 21; 
sleep of 537229; spawn of 567" 
19, 570 2; swiftness of 620? 26. 

Mullet, red, or Trigle 610° 5; 
breeding of 543° 5, 570” 23-25, 
62121; caeca of 50817; diet 
of 5918 12, 6105, 62157; 
habitat of 591” 20, 598% Io, 
610? 5. 

Munychium 543” 7. 

Muraena, breeding of 543% 20-29 ; 


copulation of 5401; diet of, 
5915 123 fins of 489 28, 504” 
34; gall of 506? 17; gills of 
505" 16; habitat of 598 14; 
hibernation of 599? 6; hostility 
to conger 610" 17; roe of §17°7; 
M. unicolor 543* 26 note 

Murex, or Purple-shell 547° 31, 
621» 11; anatomy of 529% 6, 
530° 5; bait for 5358 7; diet of 
5683 11, 590” 2, 603% 13-19; 
growth 547° 23; habits, species, 
&c. 547° 4-547° 11; hiberna- 
tion of 599° 11; operculum of 
530 25; proboscis of 528” 30, 
§32°9; shell of 528 10, 530° 5; 
spawning of 546° 18-547% 4; 
M. brandaris, &c. 547* 39 note. 

Musaeus 563° 18. 

Mussel 528415, 22, 29; freshwater 
614 28; spat of 547 11, 

Mustela boccamela 612” 10 note. 

Mustelus laevis 565° 27," 6 notes. 

Mutilation, effects of 589 32. 

Myliobatis aguila 540” 18 note. 

Myops, see Horse-fly. 

Myrtle 550% 10, 627? 8, » 18. 

Mysticetus 519* 23 note. 

Mytis 524 15, 526° 32. 

Myxon, or Smyxon, breeding of 
543° 15, 570? 3. 


Nails 486° 20, 48796, 511° 8, 517° 
8, 518” 35. 

Narce, see Torpedo. 

Naucrates ductor §57* 30 note. 

Nauplia 602° 8. 

Nautilus, see Argonaut. 

Navel 586% 30; of apes 502” 13, 
&c. 

Navel-string, ligature of 5878 7. 

Naxos 496” 26. 

Neck 491% 28, 493% 5; of lion, 
497” 16. 

Necydalus 551” 12. 

Needle-fish, or Pipe-fish, see 
Belone. 

Neritae, capture of 5358 19; habits 
of 530° 18, 547} 23; hermit- 
crab in 530° 12, 27, 548° 17; 
shell of 530? 7. 

Nerves 515” 21 note. 

Nessus 579” 7, 606” 15. 

Nests, of birds 559° 1-14, 562" 2- 
564? 13, 612 18-620? 8, pas- 
Sim of insects 552” 27-556" 5, 
622" 9-629 2; of octopus 544% 
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12, 5918 2, 62285; of various 
animals 488% 21. 

Newt, or Cordylus 4872 28, 490° 
4, 589” 26. 

Nictitating membrane 504° 26 
note. 

Nightingale, breeding of 542” 26; 
song and habits of 536” 18, 29, 
632” 215 tongue of 536% 29. 

Night-raven 509° 22, 592” 9, 597» 
23, 619" 18. 

Nile 5978 6. 

Ninus 601° 4. 

Nipple 493° 13. 

Nisaea, horses of 632% 31. 

Nisyros 617% 24. 

Nits 539” 11, 556” 23. 

Nocturnal animals 
birds 592” 8. 

Nomad animals 488 14. 

Nonnati 569°" 30 note. 

N = 492° 5; of elephant 497” 25, 

C. 

Nostrils 533° 23. 

Notidanus griseus 540} 17 note. 

Nuthatch, or Sitta 609 11, 616 


488% 25 ; 


22. 

Nylghau 498” 32 note. 

Nympha 551” 2, 555% 3. 

Nymphia, or madness in horses 
604" 10. 


Oblata melanura 591* 13 note. 

Occiput, hollow 491% 33, » 1 note. 

Octopus, or Poulpe, as bait 534° 
25; breeding of 534 25, 541” 
I-18, 544° 1-24; capture of 
534” 25; description of 490% 1, 
523” 29-5249 26, ? 27-525% 19; 
diet of 5912 1-63 eaten by con- 
ger 590918; egg of 525% 2; 
habits of 490% 1, 531° 2, 621" 17, 
30, 622° 3-18; seasons of 
607” 7; spawn and development 
of 549” 31-550" 21. 

Ocypoda cursor 525" 8 note. 

Ocythoe tuberculata 525% 29 note. 

Odour 492” 14. 

Oenanthe 633% 16. 

Oenas, or Stock-dove 544” 6, 558? 
23, 593" 15-21. 

Oesophagus 495° 19, 505” 32, 5078 
25; of fish 507° 10; veins of 
514” 14. 

Oestrus, or Gadfly 506 27 note ; 
development of 4876 (?), 551 
21; diet of 596} 15 ; proboscis 


of 490% 21, 528" 31, §32° IO; a 
bird so called 592” 23. 
Oeta 522° 7. 
Oil 605" 1, 20. 
Otnopota cellaris 552? 5 note. 
Old-age, or slough, of snakes 600" 


21. 

Old Man, see King. 

Oleaster 596% 25. 

Olive 553% 21, 5568 24, 596° 25, 
6012 7, 624% 113; see Oil. 

Omentum, or Caul 514" 10, 519"7, 
520% 24. 

Omnivorous animals 488° 15. 

Operculum, of fish 50552; of 
shellfish 528% 8, 530 21. 

Ophiomachus 612° 34 note. 

Ophisurus colubrinus 621% 38 
note. 

Opisthuretic animals 500? 15, 
509” 3, 539” 21, 540° 24, 546" 1, 
579° 33) °” 32. 

Opus 576” 26. 

Oracle, of Lemnos 522° 18, 

Orchomenus 605” 31. 

Orcys 543° 5. 

Origanum 534» 22; 
Marjoram. 

Oriole, see Golden oriole. 

Orphean warbler 618% 11 note. 

Orphic egg 559” 29 note. 

Orphus, or Sea-perch, diet of 
59132; growth of 5431; 
habitat of 598% 10; hibernation 
of 599" 6; see Perch. 

Orsodacna, or Bud-bane 5522 30. 

Oryx 499” 20. 

Ostracoderms 490 10, 491» 27, 
523” 9, 527° 35, 590° 19-1, 
599" 10-20, &c. 

Ostrea cochlear 547? 12 note. 

Ostrich 616° 5. 

Otoliths 601" 32 note. 

Otter, fect of 487% 22; habits of 
594” 32-5955 4. 

Ourax, or Tetrix 559° 13. 

Ovipara 489° 35, 490° 22, 502° 28, 
506" 25, 510” 35, &c. 

Owl, bird-catching by means of 
609? 15, 617" 5; caeca of 509% 
22; capture of 59725; crop 
of 509? 3; eyelids of 504° 27; 
fables of 609° 8-16; habits of 
488 25, 592»9, 619” 18-23; 
hibernation of 600% 28; spleen 
of 506217; Aegolian 592” II; 
eared, or horned 506° 17 note, 


see also 
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597” 18, 617” 31 ; little horned 
592" I1, 13, 617” 31. 
Owsel, see Blackbird; fish so 
called, colour of 60715; 
hibernation of 599! 8. 
Ox, see Cattle. 
Ox-ray, or Bos, disparity of sexes 
540” 17; viviparous 566° 4. 
Oyster 487° 26, ¥ 9, 15, 490” II, 
523” 12, 528% 1, 531° 16, 5, 
547” 20, 548" 16, 568% 9, 590° 
30, 6071; pool or lagoon 
oysters, or limnostreae 528% 23, 
30, 547” 11, 29. 

Ozolis 525% 19. 


Pachytilus migratorius, &c. 555” 
17 note. 

Paeonia 499” 13, 500% 1, 630% 19. 

Pagellus erythrinus §98* 13 note; 
P. mormyrus §70” 21 note. 

Pagrus vulgaris 598 13 note. 

Pagurus 5255; Z. bernhardus, 
&c. 530? 9 note. 

Palaemon, 525" 2, 21 notes; see 
also Carid. 

Palm-tree 610% 23. 

Palpitation 5218 7, 

Pamphila 551” 16. 

Pancreas 514” II. 

Panther, see Leopard. 

Panther’s-bane 612° 7. 

Parastlurus aristotelis 568* 21 
note. 

Parasite, of tunny 557% 28, 5989 
18, 599” 26, 602* 27. 

Pard, see Leopard. 

Pardalus 617” 6. 

Pardion 498” 33. 

Parrot, 597" 28. 

Parrot-fish, see Scarus. 

Partridge 488 4; age of 563° 2, 
613° 24; caeca of 509° 21; 
conception in 541% 27, 560” 13; 
crop of 508" 28 ; as decoys 614% 
10; diet of 621413; eggs of 
5598 23; habits of 613” 6-6144 
32, 633" 1; nest of 559% 1, 5645 
20-24; temperament of 488" 4, 
5644 13; testicles of 510° 6, 
564? 12; voice of 536% 27, P 14, 
6149 2; wind-eggs in §59” 29. 

Parts of animals 4915 14, 497” 4, 
&c. 

Paunch, of ruminants 507? I. 

Peacock, and hen, description of 


564° 25-9; temperament of 
488” 24; wind-eggs in 559” 29. 
Pear-tree 552” 1, 627" 16. 
Pelamys 488° 6, 6106; breeding 
of 543% 2, 571% 20; migration 
of 5985 26. 
Peleias, see Rock-pigeon. 
Pelican, diet of 6140 27; migra- 
tions of 597% 9-14, » 30. 
Pelopaeus 552” 30 note. 
Peloponnese 593° 12, 618" 15. 
Pelusium 617” 30. 
Pelvis, 493° 22. 
Penaeus caramote, 525" 21 note. 
Penduline titmouse 593° 12, 6168 


5. 
Penelops 593” 23. 
Penia 551” 6. 

Penis 493° 25, 497° 24, 500” 20, 
5098 35, 510° 29; of cuttlefish 
541” 8. 

Pennatula 532” 26 note. 

Pennella filosa 602° 28 note. 

Peraeas, diet of 591% 24. 

Perch, freshwater, 568* 23 note; 
caeca of 508" 17; gills of 505 
17; pairing of 599” 8; spawn 
of 5654 23. 

Percnopterus 618” 32. 

Perineum 493? 9. 

Peristera, sce Pigeon. 

Persia 580 209. 

Phalacrocorax pygmacus 617" 19 
note. 

Phalangium, or Venom-spider 
550° 5, b 31, 522° 27, 571° 5, 
594° 32; copulation of 542" I1- 
17; eggs of 555" 12; sexes of 
5383 28; species of 622" 28; 
sting of 611" 21. 

Phaleric fry 569" 24. 

Phallusta mammillata 531% 30 
note. 

Pharnabazus 580? 7, 

Pharnaces 580? 7. 

Pharos 607* 14. 

Pharsalus 586% 15, 618" 14. 

Pharynx, 535% 28. 

Phasis, cattle of 522” 15. 

Phatta 544 6; see Cushat. 

Pheasant, eggs of 5598 25; habits 
of 633” 2; lice on 5578 12. 

Phene, or Lammergeyer 592? 5, 
619* 13, » 23; rears the eagle’s 
young 563° 27, 619” 34. 

Pherecydes 557? 3. 

Philonexis catenulata 524* 7 note. 
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Phlegm 4878 5, 511° 10. 

Phoenice, Phoenicia 525"7, 541° 
18, 577” 25, 603% 1. 

Pholidotes, or Tessellates 490 24, 
492? 26, &c. 

Pholis, nest of 621° 8. 

Phoxinus, or Minnow, spawn of 
567% 32, 568" 22. 

Phrenic nerve 514" 36 note. 

Phrygia 580” 7, 617" 19; cattle of 
517" 28; cheese of 522% 29. 

Phthiriasis 557% 34 note. 

Phthirius inguinalis 557% 34 
note. 

Phycis, or Black Goby, colour of 
607" 18; diet of 591" 13 ; spawn 
of 567 20. 

Phycis blennioides 599” 33 note. 

Phycus 5684 6, 10 note; see also 
Seaweed. | 

Physiognomy 491 12-4928 12, 
493” 32, 494° 15. 

Pia mater 494" 30, 
notes. 

Pickles, as bait 534° 18. 

Pig 609” 28, 62151; age of ma- 
turity in 545% 28; astrayalus of 
499" 21; brain of 520% 27; 
breeding and reproduction of 
542% 29, 545" 1, 5468 7-28, 572° 
7, 573% 32-" 17, 577" 28; diet 
of 5958 14-" 5, 621" 1; diseases 
of 6032 30-6048 3; flesh of 520% 
9; foot of 499% 12; gall, absent 
in 506% 23; hair of 498" 27; 
hostilities of 609” 28; lice on 
557 17; attacked by lion 630% 
2; mice destroyed by 580” 24; 
mouth of 502% 8; marrow of 
52115 ; and scorpion 607% 18 ; 
solid-hooved 499” 13; stomach 
of 507" 20, 508" 8; teats of 500% 
27; teeth of 501" 4, 21, 507” 16, 
538” 21; tail of 502" 12; testi- 
cles of 509” 14; viscera of 507” 
36; voice of 536% 15; womb of 
510° 173 see also Boar. 

Pigeon 633” 4; breeding of 544» 
8-12, 562 3-563" 4; crop of 
508” 28; diet of 593° 16, 24; 
eggs of 558” 13-27, 559 23, 
560" 21, 562° 5 ; gall of 50621; 
habits of 488 5, 560" 10, 25, 
612 31-613 13, 620% 25, 633” 
43 hatching of 564° 8; migra- 
tions of 597” 5; species of 544» 
1-8; splecn of 506 16; wind- 


519° 37 


eggs in 559" 29; see also Oenas, 
Rock-pigeon, Turtle-dove. 

Pinna 528% 23, 33, 547° 15, 548° 5, 
588 14; guard, or parasite, of 
547” 16, 28, 548% 28. 

Pinnotheres pisum and P.veterum 
547° 17, 26 note. 

Pipe-fish, see Belone. 

Piper, or Sea-cuckoo, see Cuckoo- 
fish. 

Piphinx 610° 11. 

Pitchwax 624" 17. 

Plangus 618” 23. 

Plants 539° 16. 

Plateus 551” 16. 

Plectrum 516" 1. 

Pleiads 542” 11, 22, 543° 15, 553 
31, 566% 21, 592° 7, 598” 7, 599% 
28, ” II 


Pluvianus aegypliacus 612% 20 
note. 

Pneumatic pressure 586% 16. 

Podagra 575” 8. 

Poduridae 552” 6 note. 

Poecilis 609* 6. 

Points of motion 4 26. ` 

Poison for fish 602” 31. 

Polecat, see Marten. 

Polistes 554» 24 note. 

Polium 605° 6. 

Polybus 512” 12. 

Polypus’ egg 525° 22; see Argo- 
naut. 

Pompilus 609" 5 note. 

Pontic mice 600" 14, 632" 10. 

Pontilus, see Argonaut. 

Pontonia tyrrhena 547” 17 note. 

Pontus, ass absent from 605* 22 ; 
bird migrants in 596” 32; honey 
of 554” 8, 18; ram, hornless in 
606" 10; see also Euxine. 

Pool-oyster, see Oyster. 

Poplar, white 549” 33. 

Poppy 627” 17. 

Porcupine, hibernation of 579* 31, 
600% 29 ; spines of 490" 29, 623* 


33- 

Pordoselene 605? 29. 

Porphyra, see Murex. 

Porphyrio, or Purple Coot, crop 
of 509" 11 ; drinking of 595° 13. 

Porpoise, habits of 566¥ 9-16; in 
Euxine 598° 1 ; teats of 521 24. 

Portae, or portals, of liver 496° 32, 
586” 18. 

Portal vein 514? 15 note. 

Poseidon 543% 11, ® 15, 570° 1. 
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Poulpe, see Octopus. 

Poynx 617° 8. 

Prasocuris, or Leekbane 551” 20. 

Prawn, see Carid. 

Pregnancy, signs of 583? 30, 607» 
I, &e. 

Prepuce 518? 2. 

Presbys, see King or Old Man. 

Priam 618° 26. 

Priestesses, in Caria 5188 35. 

Primas-tunny, hibernation of 599° 
18. 

Propagation, modes of 539° 1, &c. 

Property, or accident 486" 5, 

Propontis 598° 25, » 28. 

Psen, or Fig-wasp 557° 26. 

Psetta, or Flatfish, breeding of 
543? 2; habits of 620 30; 
hermaphrodite 5382 20. 

Pseudopus pallasii 567” 25 note. 

Psyche 557” 14 note. 

Psyche, or Butterfly 532% 27, 550 
26, 551° 14. 

Psychical qualities 588° 19, &c. 

Psychrus 519° 15. 

Pternis 620% 19. 

Pubes, hair on 498° 23. 

Pulmonary artery 513° 37 note. 

Pulse, vegetable 5 52% 19, 627” 17. 

Pupil, of eye 491° 21, 520” 3. 

Pus 5218 21. 

Purple Coot, see Porphyrio. 

Purple-fish, see Murex. 

Purpura haemastoma 
note. 

Pygmics 597° 6. 

Pyrallis 609 19. 

Pyrrha a 12. 

Pyrrhaean Euripus, or Lagoon 
544° 21, 548% 9, 603 21. 

Pyrrhaustes 605” II. 

Pyrrhic cattle 522° 24, 595” 18. 

Pyrrhus 522» 26. 

Pythagoreans 497” 22 note. 


547° 39 


Quadruped 488% 22, 490% 29, &c., 
&c 


Quail, capture of 597 113 crop 
of 509° 1, 13; fighting of 614° 
6; gall of 506" 21; heart of 
6156; migration of 597° 23, 26, 
b 6-20; nesting of 559? 1, 613° 7, 
614° 31; pairing of 614° 26; 
voice of 536% 26. 


Rabies, in dogs 604° 4. 


Rain, effect on fishes 601 11, 32. 

Rainbow-wrasse 610? 7. 

Ram, long-horned, in Libya 606 
19; temper of 571 21, &c.; sce 
also Sheep. 

Ranella §28* 10 note. 

Raphanus 5512 15. 

Raven, colour of 519° 5; crop of 
509° 1; eggs of 5638 32; in 
Egypt 606° 14,24; gall of 506° 
21; habits of 617" 13, 618" 9-16; 
hostilities of 609% 20, ? 5, 32. 

Ray 567° 13 note; breeding of, 
and development of 565% 15-29, 
565° 28, 566% 32; gall of 506 
8 ; gills of 489" 6, 5059.4; habits 
of 620” 30; hybrid, or Rhino- 
batus 566° 27; movements of 
489” 32. 

Razor-fish, or Solen 5288 18, 547 
13, 548° 5, 588 15; senses of 
535° 14. 

Realgar, or ‘Sandarace’ 604° 28. 

Rectum 507° 33. 

Red Sea, testaceans in 606° I1. 

Redstart, or Phoenicurus 632” 28. 

Reed 553° 21, 556” 3, 568° 26, 30, 
601° 14, 620° 35. 

Reed-warbler 616° 12. 

Rennet 516% 4, 522” 2. 

Residuum 489° I. 

Respiration 492” 5, 589% ro—” 28; 
of cetacea 537” 1, 566” 13, 5898 
313 of goats 492° 14. 

Reticulum 507? 4. 

Rhina, see Angel-fish. 

Rhinobatus 566% 28, 566% 31 note; 
R. columnae 540” 10, 566% 31 
notes. 

Rhinoceros 499" 19 note. 

Ribbon-fish 504” 33. 

Ribs 493” 14, 516% 29. 

Right-hand side 497” 22. 

Ringdove, see Cushat. 

River-fish, maladies of 602” 20; 
senses of 607 34, &c. 

River - worms, development of 
487° 5. 

Robber-bee 553° 9, 624> 25, 6259 
5, 32. 

Robin, or Erithacus 592° 22, 632” 
28. 

Rock-crab, diet of 590° 11. 

Rock-fishes, breeding of 543° 5; 
diet of 5485 16, 591° 12 ; habitat 
of 5989 11; hibernation of 599» 


27; pairing of 599” 7. 
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Rock-pigeon, or Peleias 544” 2; 
migration of 597” 4. 

Roe, blood of 515” 34, 520” 24; 
gall-bladder absent in 506% 22, 

Rostrum 526” 34 note. 

Round worm, see Ascards. 

Rue 612° 28. 

Ruminants, fodder of 522" 26; 
stomach of 507" 1, §19 12. 

Rumination 507% 35; in fishes 
508” 12, 591” 23. 

Ryades, or ‘ Runners’, breeding of 
543” 14, 570” 21. 


Salacious animals 488" 3. 

Salamander 522” 16. 

Salamis 569” 12. 

Salpe, see Saupe. 

Salt 596% 18. 

Sandals 499° 30. 

Sandarace, or Bee-bread 626° 7; 
or Realvar 604" 27. 

Sandpiper, or Trochilus 593” 11. 

Saperdis 608° 2, 

Sarcoptes scablet 557% 31 note. 

Sardine 543* 38 note. 

Sardinella aurita 569» 27, 621" 25 
notes. 

Sarginus 610° 6, 

Sargue, or Sargus, breeding of 
543° 7, 543° 8, 153 diet of 591” 
19; spawning of 570° 33; S. 
rondeletit and vulgaris 535° 8, 
17 notes. 

Saturniae 551° 11 note. 

Satyrium 524° 31. 

Saupe, or Salpe, breeding of 543° 
8; diet of 591° 15, 621° 7; ear 
of 534? 9; habitat of 598° 20; 
spawning of 570” 19. 

Saw-fish, breeding of 566° 3. 

Saw-toothed animals 501% 16, 502 
8; fishes 505% 28, &c. 

Saxicola rubicola 564° 33 note. 

Scales 486” 21, 490” 22, 505% 25, 
517” 5, &c. 

Scalidris 593” 8. 

Scallop 525 22, 5283 15, 25, 531° 
7, 547” 14; ‘egg’ of 529” 1-7 ; 
flight of 528 30, 535” 26, 621 
10; gills of 524” 22 note, 529% 
30; growth of 547” 24; habits 
of 547” 31; hibernation of 599° 
14-18; pinna-guard in 547” 29; 
seasons of 603" 20; senses of 
5354 17; spawning of 607” 2. 

Scamander 519* 17, 19. 


Scarabaeus, see Cantharus. 

Scarabus, or Stag-beetle 551° 17; 
see also Carabus. 

Scarus, or Parrot-fish 505% 14, 
632° 11 notes; diet of 5913 15; 
gills of 505* 15; habitat of 621” 
15; stomach of 508" 11; teeth 
of 505* 28. 

Schoenilus 593” 6. 

Sciaena, or Chromis, breeding of 
543° 2; ear of 534 9; stone in 
head of 601 30; voice of 535» 
17; S. aguila 534% 10, 601" 30 
notes. 

Scirrophorion 543” 7, 549° 15, 
575” 16. 

Scolopendra, see Centipede; Sea- 
scolopendra, description of 505” 
13-18; habits of, 621% 7-10. 

Scomber colias and S. sarda 598% 
24, 621% 18 notes. 

Scordylae 571° 17. 

Scorpaena, or Sea- scorpion, 
breeding of 543° 7 note; caeca 
of 508" 17; habitat of 598 3; 
S. scrofa 543° 8 note. 

Scorpion 557% 27, ° 10, 6028 28; 
breeding of 555% 23-26; sting 
of 532" 16, 607" 15-20, 29 ; tail 
of 501 31. 

Scorpis (?), breeding of 543° 5 
note. 

Sculptures, Assyrian, lion in 629 
33 note. 

Scut, see After-pig. 

Scyllium canicula and stellare 
565* 16, 26 notes. 

Scythia 597% 5, 605° 21, 606° 20; 
Scythians 576* 21, 619” 13, 
631° I. 

Sea-anemones, sce Acalephae. 

Sea-cuckoo, or Piper, habitat 
598 14; voice of 535” 20. 

Sea-eagle, or Osprey, description 
of 619" 4; habitat of 593° 23; 
habits of 620" 1-12. 

Sea-ear, or Haliotis 529” 15. 

Sea-gudgeon, see Goby. 

Sea-gull, or Sea-mew, see Gull. 

Seal, 566" 27, 5672 14, 589° 28; 
combativeness of 608" 22; copu- 
lation of 540% 23-26; descrip- 
tion of 489” 11, 566? 27-567° 14; 
ears absent in 492° 26, 29; feet 
of 487" 23, 4984 31-" 4; gall- 
bladder absent in 506° 23; 
habitat of 594> 30; kidney of 
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497% 7; respiration of 589° 28; 
tail of 498" 14; teeth of 5019 21; 
tongue of 508 27. 

Sea-nettle, see Acalephae. 

Sea-perch, see Orphus. 

Sea-scolopendra, see Scolopendra. 

Sea-scorpion, sce Scorpaena. 

Sea-serpent 505" 8-12, 621° 2. 

Sea-snails §28ë 1. 

Sea-swallow, or flying fish, flight 
of 535! 27. 

Sea-turtle, see Turtle. 

Sea-urchin 528% 2, 531? 7; breed- 
ing of 544° 18-23; description 
of 530 32-5317; senses of 
535° 24; species of 490° 30. 

Sea-weed 550° 7, 552% 2, 570° 25, 
b 26, 590” 12, 591" 12, 19, 6039 
17, 620” 33. 

Sedge-bird 6108 8. 

Seed of plants 539% 16, 581% 16. 

Selachia, or Cartilaginous fishes, 
bones of 516” 16, 36; caeca of 
508> 23; diet of 591° 10, 25; 
habitat of 5782 12; hibernation 
of 599” 30; liver of 520° 17; 
migrations of 566> 24; oper- 
culum of 50587; pairing of 
621 24; reproduction and de- 
velopment of 489» 16, 540 6-20, 
565® 12-566 1, 15; sexual dif- 
ferences of 538% 29, 540” 5, 25; 
sleep of 537% 31; species of 
489” 30, 540” 5, &c.; viviparous 
489” 2, 12, 492° 28, 564” 15, 
570” 32, &c.3 voice of 535" 24; 
womb of 5115 4, 564° 21; see 
also Dogfish, Shark, &c. 


Sense-organs 494° 11, 499” II, 


5058 32, &c. 

Senses 532" 29, &c. 

Sensibility 588" 27. 

Sepia, or Cuttlefish 489° 33, 490” 
I4; arms of 523° 30; as bait 
534923; breeding and develop- 
ment of 525% 4, 541” 1-18, 544° 
1-6, 549” 5, 550° 16- 9, 567” 
6-11; capture of 534? 25, 608” 
17; change of colour in 622° 11 ; 
diet of 590” 33; form of 524925; 
ink-sac of 524° 16, 621» 27; 
length of life in 622° 31; scasons 
of 60757; size of 524% 28; 
swimming of 489” 36. 

Sepioteuthis 524% 26 note. 

Sepium, or Cuttle-bone 524” 24, 
532” 2. 


Septic drug 607 22. 

Serpent, or Snake 490” 24; bite 
of 607% 21-34; bones of 516” 20; 
description and anatomy of 
505” 5-22, 31, 5089 8-8; diet 
of 594% 4-24; flying 490° 11; 
habitat of 488» 23, 509” 5-18; 
hibernation of 599° 31; hiss of 
§36* 7; horned, of Thebes 500% 
4; hostilities of 609% 24, » 28, 
30, 6109 12, 612% 29, 35,” 3; 
huge, in Libya 606 9; move- 
ments of 489” 29, 490° 31, 504 
18; reproduction of 511? 14-22, 
540°% 33-" 5, 30, 553° 25, 57131; 
sexes of 538 28; sloughing of 
549” 26, 600 23-601" 1 ; temper 
of 488" 16; tongue of 504° I5. 

Serranus anthias, Cabrilla, &c. 
538° 20, 570 18, 598 10 notes; 
see Channa. 

Serum 487% 3, 489° 23. 

Ses, or Clothes-moth 557° 2. 

Seseli 611° 18. 

Setting sun 6114 5, 

Sex 489” 11, 537” 22, &c. 

Shark, Dappled, eggs of 565° 27 ; 
Fox, breeding of 5651, 566° 31 ; 
cunning of 6219 11; Hammer- 
headed, gall of 506 10; Lamia 
540” 18, 621" 203 see also Dog- 
fish, Selachians, &c. 

Sheat-fish, or Glanis, care of 
young 568 21-569 4, 6214 21- 

2; as food 608! 4; gall of 
506» 8; gills of 505% 17; mala- 
dies of 602" 22, 24; spawn of 
5682 23; tail of 490° 5. 

Sheath-winged insects, or Coleo- 
ptera 490* 14, 552” 30, 601® 3. 

Sheep, age of maturity in 545" 24, 
b 31; blood of 516 6; colour of, 
affected by water 519" 13, 173 
diet of 5964 12-59; dreaming 
of 536" 30; fat of 520% 10; foot 
of 499" 10; habits of 573” 18- 
574% 16, 611° 3; hostile to bees 
6275; kidneys of 520° 32; 
lice on 557% 16; maladies of 
604° 2, ® 27; milk of 522” 34, 
523 5, 5858 323; reproduction 
of 572° 31, 573° 26, 578” 10; 
rumination in 632” 3; teats of 
500° 24 ; teeth of sor” 21; tem- 
perament of 610 22-6112; in 
thunder 610" 33; urine of 573" 
19; voice of 536° 15; wild and 
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tame 488° 31; in Egypt 606° 22; 
in Epirus 6062 13; in Ethiopia 
573 29; in Euboea 496° 26; 
in Libya and in Pontus 605° 19; 
flat-tailed in Syria 596> 6, 606 


12. 

Shellfish, or Cockleshells, 519" 22, 
547” 7, 62217; food of Octo- 
pus 591° 1, 62287; and of 
Turtle 590” 4. 

Ship-holder, or Echeneis 505" 19- 
22. 

Shoal-fishes, see Ryades. 

Shoulder-blade 493” 12, 516% 31. 

Shoulder-sinews 515° 10. 

Shrewmouse, bite of 604» 19. 

Shrike, see Malacocraneus. 

Shrimps 525" 2. 

Sicily 520V 1, 522% 23, 60695; 
Sicilian Seas 542” 16. 

Sigeum 547° 5, 549” 16. 

Sight 532” 33. 

Silk-worm 551” 13 note. 

Silphe, hatching of 601% 3. 

Silphium 6072 23. 

Silurus 535" 18, 568% 21 notes; see 
Sheat-fish. 

Simonides 542” 7. 

Sinciput, or Bregma 495° 10, 4915 
31. 

Sinew 487 6, 511° 8, 515% 27. 

Siphae 504». 32. 

Siren 623” 11. 

Sitta, or Nuthatch, habits of 616° 
21; hostilities of 609” 11. 

Skate, see Ray. 

Skin 487% 6, 51158; colour of 
517? 14, &c. 

Skull 491 30, 516° 14; ossifica- 
tion of 587" 13. 

Sleeping 536° 24; of animals 599° 
29; of fishes 537° 13; of dol- 
phin 537° 32, &c. 

Sloughing of skin 600” 20; of 
crustacea 549" 25, 601% 10-20; 
of insects 600% 1-9; of serpents 
600? 21. 

Smaris 607" 15 note; colour of 
607° 22. 

Smell 532 33, 5342 12, &c. 

Smooth-feathered hawk 620° 20. 

Smooth skate, breeding of 566° 1. 

Smooth spider, eggs of 555” 11. 

Smyraena, see Muraena. 

Smyrus 543° 24, 26. 

Smyxon, see Myxon. 

Snake, see Serpent. 


Snail 523” 11, 527” 35, 528° 1, 8; 
anatomy of 529° 2-25; eaten 
by partridges and pigs 621° 1 ; 
hermit-crab in 53027; hiberna- 
tion of 599" 15; operculum of 
599° 15; seasons of 544° 23; 
shell of 525° 27, 557° 18; teeth 
of 528” 28. 

Snow-fleas 552° 7 note, 552” Q. 

Social animals 488° 3. 

Soft-head, or Shrike, see Malaco- 
craneus. 

Solen, see Razor-shell. 

Solid-hooved swine 499” 13. 

Solitary animals 4884 1. 

Song of birds 488” 1, 536% 14-18, 
&c. 

Sore feet, in dogs 6048 5. 

Sound 535° 27. 

Sow, gestation of 542° 29 ; spayed 
632° 21; tuskless 538° 21; wild 
578° 25; see also Pig. 

Sow-virus 5728 21. 

Spalax typhlus 533° 35 note. 

Sparrow 6168 4; bathing of 633” 
5; caeca of 509% 24; colour of 
5192 6; crop of 509% 9; diet of 
592” 17; gall of 506" 22; pair- 
ing of 539° 33; sexes of 613° 29. 

Sparrow-hawk 592” 2, 6208 18, 20. 

Sparus, caeca of 508 18. 

Spatangus 530° 4. 

Spears of hippopotamus hide 502° 


14. 

Species 486° 16, 497? 12, &c. 

Speech 4882 33. 

Spelt 603” 26. 

Sperm 4872 3, 489> 10, 521° 18, 
523° 13, 586° 15; of elephant 
523° 26. 

Sphaerechinus 530 8 note. 

Sphecons 628° 13. 

Sphegidas 552” 30 note. 

Sphondyle, or Knuckle-beetle 542 
II, 604” 19, 619" 22. 

Sphyraena 610? 5. 

Spider 529? 26, 557% 30, 602° 29, 
605? 13; diet of 488° 16, 594° I4, 
623 14; habits, weaving, &c. 
622» 22, 27-623” 2; hostilities 
of 609* 29; reproduction of 
550” 31, 553" 9, 555° 24, 27- 

17; web of 542? 13, ae 29, 
551 21, 552” 25, 554” 28(°), 
fc. 


Spindle-tree 627° 8. 
Spine 516° Io. 
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Spiny dog-fish, absent from the 
lagoon 621° 16; eggs of 565% 29 ; 
young of 565? 26. 

Spirifex 552? 30 note. 

Spleen 496” 17, 486” 21, 5068 14, 
26, 507° 19. 

Splenitis 512° 5, 30. 

Sponge 616 24, 30, 630% 7; de- 
scription and species of 5484 28- 
549° 13; sensibility of 487° 10, 
588? 20. 

Sponge-fishers 620° 34. 

Spontaneous generation, of eels 
570° 5; of fishes 569% 10; of 
insects 539% 22. 

Spoonbill 593” 1. 

Sprat, see Maenis. 

Spurge 602” 32 note. 

Spurs, of birds 486 12, 504° 8, 
&c. 

Squatina 540” 10, 566% 31 notes. 

Squid, see Calamary. 

Squilla, see Crangon. 

Squirrel 612" 7 note. 

Stag, see Deer. 

Stag-beetle, see Carabus. 

Stallion 57112, 572% 10; 
Horse. 

Star-fish 548° 7. 

Starling, description of 617° 26; 
hibernation of 600427; meta- 
morphosis of 632” 20. 

Stationary animals 487” 6. 

Stesichorus 542” 25. 

Sting-ray, see Trygon. 

Stock-dove, see Oenas. 

Stomach, of man 49524; of 
fishes 507829, 520°24; of 
ruminants 507” I, &c. 

Stone-curlew, see Charadrius. 

Stone, in bladder 519520; in 
head of fishes 601” 30; carried 
by Cranes 597” 1. 

Stop-wax 623? 31. 

Stork 593” 3, 19, 612% 34 note; 
filial affection of 615» 23 ; hiber- 
nation of 600°21; use of 
marjoram by 612° 32. 

Strangalides 587" 23. 

Strangury 612" 17. 

Stromboids, or Spiral-shaped 
testaceans 492° 17, 525°1T, 
530° 21; anatomy of 528? 18, 
5298 25, 5318 1 ; hermit-crab in 
530° 6, 548" 18; movements of 
5283 33; opercula of 528" 5, 
5303 21, 547” 4. 


AR. H.A. 


See 


Strongylocentrotus 530° 8 note. 

Strymon 597% 10; eels in 592° 7. 

Sturgeon 505° 15 note. 

Styrax 534? 25. 

Subclavian arteries and veins §12% 
4, 513? 35, 514% Io notes. 

Suet 487' 3, 511° 9, 520% 6, 521° 
10 


Superfoetation, in hare 542° 32. 

Superfluities, or excretions 487% 5. 

Sutures of skull 491° 3, 516 14. 

Swallow 487» 27, 618 32; breed- 
ing of 544° 26; colour of 519° 
6; crop of 509° 9; diet of 592” 
16; gall of 506 22; hiberna- 
tion, or migration of 600° 14, 
17, 27; hostile to bees 626° 
8-12; nesting of 5592 6, 563° 
13, 612" 21-31. 

Swallow-chicks, eyes of 508” 5, 
563 13. 

Swan, caeca of 509% 22; habits 
of 488% 7, 593” 16, 615% 31-" 5 ; 
hostilities of 6108 1 ; migration 
of 597” 30. 

Swarming of bees 627° 1. 

Swart-eagle 618" 25. 

Swift, Alpine 487” 26, 28; see also 
Apus. 

Swimming 487? 15, &c. 

Swine, see Pig. 

Sword-fish, gall of 506% 17; gills 
of 505% 19; parasite of 6024 
26-30. 

Sword of cuttle-fish, or Sepium 
524°? 25. 

Syennesis 511° 24, §12 12. 

Sylvia orphea 564° 33 note. 

Synagris 62311 note; gall of 
506” 16; gills of 505° 16. 

Syngnathus 56724, 610" 6 
notes; see Belone. 

Synodon, see Dentex. 

Syracuse 559” 2. 

Syria, lions in 579° 9; mules in 
4919 2, 577” 24, 580° 1; sheep 
in 606 13. 

Syrian-grass 627 17. 

Syrophoenicia 577” 24. 

Syrphus, or Stratiomys 551” 23 
note. 


Tabanus 551° 23 note, 552° 29 
note; T. caecutiens 553®15 note. 

Tadpoles 5682 1, 35 note. 

Taenia §51° 11 note. 


Ii 
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Tail 498 13; of birds 5048 31; 
of camel 4998 18; of fish 504 
16; restoration of in lizards 
508> 7, P 

Talpa caeca and europaea 491” 
29 note. 

Tame animals 4888 27. 

Tape-worm 603° 16 note. 

Tarentum 631° II. 

Taste, sense of 492? 27, 532” 33, 
&c. 

Teal 593? 19. 

Teats of apes 502° 34; of camel 
499° 17; of cow 500% 25, &c. 
Teeth 493% 2, 501° 9, 516% 25; 
cutting of 587914; of fishes 
505° 28; of horned animals 
507" 35; of horses 576° 7; of 

lobster 526% 30, &c. 

Temperament of animals 488 12, 
5882 22, 629» 5. 

Tenthredo 623” 11, 629° 30. 

Teredo 605° 16. | 

Terrestrial and aquatic animals 
487" 15, 589° 13, 590° 1, &c. 

Tessellates, or Pholidotes 490” 24, 
492% 26, 503° 8, 504% 28, 5084 
II, 517° 15, 594° 4, 599° 31, 
600» 21. 


Testaceans, see Ostracoderms. 

Testicles 497° 27, 493° 33, 500° 
4, 509° 32, &c. 

Tetanus, in horses 604» 4. 

Tethya, see Ascidians. 

Tetraptera 490° 16, 532° 21, 

Tetrix, nest of 559° 3. 

Tettigometra 556° 7. 

Tettigonium, or Cicadelle 532” 18, 
556° 21. 

Tettix, see Cicada. 

Teuthis, see Calamary. 

Thargelion 543” 7, 575° 16, 611» 


9. 
Thasos 549° 16. 
Thebes 500° 4. 
Thelphusa 527” 13 note. 
Themiscyra 554° 9. 
Themistocles 569" 12. 
Thermodon 554” 10, 567” 17. 
Thespiae 504” 32 note. 
Thigh 504* I. 
Thistles 593% 1, 610° 5. 
Thoön 513” 26. 
Thorax 4912 39. 
Thos, see Civet. 
Thrace 519° 4, 5958 26, 606? 3, 
620% 33. 


Thraupis 592° 30. 

Thritta 621° 16. 

Thrush 593” 6-617" 2; heart of 
61526; hibernation of 600% 27 ; 
metamorphosis of 632” 19; nest 
of 559° 5; species of 6179 18- 
23. 


Thrush, or Wrasse, colour of 607 
15; gills of 5058 17; habitat of 
598° 11; pairing of 599° 8. 

Thunderstorm and sheep 610° 34. 

Thyme 554° 10, 6262 21. 

Thynnus alalonga 570” 18 note. 

Tichodroma muraria 617% 24 
note. 

Tick 552% 15. 

Tiger 501% 25, 31 notes; hybrid 
60784. ` 

Tilon 568b 26, 602526; see 
Sheat-fish. 

Tinea 557" 33 note. 

Tipha 504” 32 note. 

Tiphe, or Spelt 603? 26. 

Tissues 486% 7 note, 

Titmouse, eggs of 616" 3; hostile 
to bees 626% 8; species of 592 
17-21. 

Toad, black formations in 530» 
34; hostilities of 609% 24, 626% 
31; spleen of 506" 19. 

Toad-catchers 620% 21, 

Todarodes sagittatus 524° 26,» 12 
notes. 

Tongue 492” 27, 502? 35, 533° 24, 
&c.; of birds 504% 35; of 
crocodile 503% 1; of elephant 
5023 3; of fishes 505% 29; of 
serpent 508" 22; of wryneck 
504" 14. 

Tonsils 493® 1. 

Tordylium officinale 611* 18 notes 

Torone 523 7, 530” 10, 548° I5. 

Torpedo, or electric ray 540° 18; 
breeding of 543? 9, 566% 23, 32; 
electric shock of 620° 19-29; 
gall-bladder of 506” 9; gills of 
505% 4; young of 565° 25. 

Tortoise, bladder of 519 15, 541° 
19-12; black formations in 
5298 23, 530” 34; copulation 
of 540 29; eggs of 555° 4-75 
gut of 505° 5 ; hiss of 536° 8 ; 
movements of 503? 9; slough 
of 600 22 ; spleen of 506? 19; 
testicles of 509? 8; womb of 
510? 35. 

Tortoise, freshwater 600° 23; 
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breeding of 558% 8; respiration 
of 589% 29; spleen of 506° 19. 
Touch 489° 18, 24, 532° 34. 
Trachinus draco 598° 11 note. 
Treadles, or Chalazae 560% 28. 
Treatise on Anatomy 497° 32, 
509” 23, 525° 8, 529° 19, 530° 
31, 566% 14; on Botany 539° 
20. 


Tree-creeper 593° 12, 616 28. 
Tremoctopus 524? 7 note. 
Trichia, ailment so called 587° 


25. 

Trichias, breeding of 543° 5, 569 
25; migration of 598° 1. 

Trichis 569” 26. 

Trichodes (Clerus) alvearius 553° 
32 note. 

Trigle, see Mullet, Red. 

Triticum = monococcum 
note. 

Triton 589” 28 note; see Newt. 

Tritonium 525 10 note. 

Trochilus, or Sandpiper 593° 13; 
or Crocodile-bird 612° 21. 

Trochus 528% 30 note; 5308 14 
note. 

Trumpet-shell, see Ceryx. 

Trunk, of elephant 497° 25. 

Trygon, or Sting-ray, breeding of 
540 31, 540” 8, 566 1; fins 
of 489” 32; habitat of 598% 12; 
habits of 620 24; young of 
565” 28. 

Tunny 505% 15 note, 506° 10 note; 
age and size 607” 28; as bait 
533° 33; breeding of 543° 1-12, 

2, 5,12, 571% 8; diet of 591% 
II, 5915 18; eyes of 598” 21; 
fishery of 5378 20; growth of 
571" 10-22; habits of 48886, 
5982 17, 602° 31, 610" 4 ; hiber- 
nation of 599 9; migration of 
597° 23, 598% 26, ? 19 ; parasite 
of 557° 28, 60225; skin of 
505° 27. 

Turtle, amphibious 589% 27; 
bladder of 506° 27; copulation 
in §40 29; diet of 590” 4-10; 
eggs of 558° 11—14; stomach 
of 5688 5. 

Turtle-dove 544° 7, 593% 9, 6178 
32; breeding of 558P 23, 562” 4, 
28, 613 14-25; decoys 613° 22; 
diet of 593*16; habitat of 613> 
2; habits of 613% 13; hiberna- 
tion of 600% 20-25; hostilities 


603” 26 


of 609° 18, 25, 61013; migra- 
tion of 593° 17, 597° 5-8, 600% 
20-25; noise of 633° 7. 

Tusks 501% 15; of elephants 501 
32. 

Twin eggs 562° 24. 

Twins 584” 30, 5868 8, &c. 

Typton spongicola 548* 28 note. 


Ulysses 575° 1. 

Umbrina cirrosa 543* 31, 601° 31 
notes. 

Unbulled kine 595° 18. 

Univalves 528912, 529% 25-6, 
603° 27. 

Upper and lower parts 494% 27. . 

Uranoscopus scaber 506" 10 note. 

Urchin, see Sea-urchin. 

Ureters 497° 13. 

Urethra 493° 4. 

Uria 560° 5; see Wind-eggs. 

Urine of animals 573° 15, &c. 

Uvula 493° 3. 


Varicose veins 518° 26, 521® 20, 
29, 587” 35. 

Veins 487°6, 489% 22, 511° 1I- 
515? 25, 520° 10-521» 2, &c. 

Venom spider, see Phalangium. 

Vermilion 5598 25. 

Vermiparous animals 489835, 538 
26, 601? 5. 

Vertebrae 5168 I1. 

Vespa crabro, &C., 554° 21, 627” 
24, 628” 32 notes. 

Vetch 552° 29, 568° 23, 595” 7, 
5968 26. 

Vine 546° 2, 549” 33, 556° 3; ten- 
dril of 549° 24, 550° 11, 28. 

Vinegar 5525; vinegar-fly 535% 
31 note. 

Viper, hibernation of 5991; 
sloughing of 600% 26; venom of 
607° 29, 612° 24; viviparous 
490 25, 5119 16, 558% 25- 4. 

Vitelline artery and vein 561” 6 
note. 

Viviparous animals 489 35, » 11, 
Åc. 

Vocal animals 4€88 34. 

Voice 53527; change of 544} 22, 
5818 17; after castration 632% 
5; of fishes 535} 14; &c. 

Vowels 535% 31. 

Vulpanser, or Chenalopex 593? 25; 
wind-eggs in 559 29. 

Vulture, hostilities of 6099, 34, 


INDEX 


61081; nest of 563% 5-12, 615* 
8-14; species of 592” 5, 


Wagtail 593” 5, 615% 20. 

Waking and sleeping 536° 24. 

Wasp 4878 22, 488 10, 489° 33, 
523° 19, 531° 22, 552° 27, 622° 
22, 623? 10; breeding of 5518 
30, 554° 22-555" 12, 628% 1-032; 
hostile to bees 626® 8, 15, 627° 
5; species and habits 627? 23- 
35, 629° 3-26; sting of 532° 16, 
628> 3-24, 629%26; vitality of 
5315 31; see also Anthrene, 
Ichneumon. 

Watchmen, or hooers, in tunny- 
fishery 537° 19. 

Water, effect on colour of lambs 
5199 10. 

Water-bath 633% 29. 

Water-newt, see Newt. 

Water-raven, or Cormorant 593» 


18. 

Water-snake 4872 23, 508" 1. 

Wax 623? 25. 

Weasel 579% 23; hostile to birds 
and to snakes 609° 17, ? 28, 612 
28,>1; penis of 500° 24; at 
Pordoselene 605° 30. 

Weaver-fish, habitat of 5989 11. 

Web-footed birds 504° 7, 32, 593° 
27,17, 6158 24, 32. 

Whale, blowhole of 489° 4, 566° 2 ; 
reproduction of 566> 2-7; re- 
spiration of 589} 2; sleep of 
537% 32; teats of 521? 24. 

Whey 521° 27. 

Whitebait 569° 21. 

White-rump 593° 6. 

White-sickness 518° 12. 

Wild and tame animals 488° 27. 

Wild boar 488" 30, » 15, 499° 5, 
571% 13-21, 578% 26-6, 594” 
I 


o. 

Wild cattle, or Buffaloes 499° 5. 

Wild-fig 554% 15, 557” 25-31. 

Wild-limpet 529° 15. 

Wild-louse 557° 5. 

Wind-eggs 539° 31, 559° 21-560" 
18 


Windpipe 492? 11, 493" 7,495" 21, 
496* 29, 505” 33, 507 24., 
Winds, influence on breeding of 


sheep 573° 34; Etesian 559° 30 
note 


Wine 5888 5. 

Winglets or fins 489» 24, &c. 
Wings 487” 19, 490° 6, 503° 33, 
&c.; leathern 487? 23, 490° 8. 

Wisdom-teeth 501? 24. 

Withy 6278 9. 

Wolf 579° 15; breeding of 540° 9, 
580 11-23 ; diet of 594° 26-31; 
in Egypt 606% 23, 26; friendly 
to fishermen 620° 6; hostilities 
of 595% 1, 6091; hybrid 6078 
2s penis of 50024; and sheep 
596” 8, 6122; teeth of 507° 17 ; 
temper of 4883 28, 571» 27. 

Wolf, a jackdaw so called 617” 17. 

Wolf-spider 622” 30. 

Womb 489? 12, 493° 24, 497% 34, 
510° 6, &c. 

Woodcock 614° 33, 617° 23. 

Wood-lice 5578 24. 

Woodpecker 617% 273 description 
and species 593? 3-14; habits 
of 614° 1-18; hostilities of 6094 
8, 30; Green, or Celeus, claws 

of 504819; description of 593* 
8; hostilities of 609% 19, 610° 9. 

Worms, intestinal, or Helminthes 
551*8; parasitic in fish 602” 26 ; 
in dogs 612° 32. 

Wrasse 505*16 note; colour and 
species of 60715; see also 
Owzel, Thrush. Parrot-wrasse 
505° 14 note; see also Scarus. 

Wren, 612° 20 note; habits of 6158 
17; hostilities of 609° 12, > 12; 
golden-crested 592” 23. 

Wrist 494° 2. 

Wryneck, or Yunx, description of 
504° 12-19. 


Xanthus §19° 19. 
Yellow River, or Scamander 519° 


19. 
Yolk of egg 560% 20, &c. 
Yunx, see Wryneck. 
Zephyr-eggs 5606; see Wind- 
eggs. 
Zeus faber 535X 17, 602» 28 notes. 
Zignis 6o04? 24. 
Zostera 591° 16. 
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